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A^T.  L— 'OMHPOT  IAIA2  KAI  OATSSEIA-    ES  fiPFAXTB- 

*ioT  TTnori*A*iKor  akaahmiA^  the  en  oaoifi^^ 

Homer^s  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  from  tie  Clarendon  Press,  Oxfordi 
4  JW.    4to.     i8oq.  [*  Lectori  '^Mart.  2*^,  xSox.j 

1  His  edition  of  Homer  seems  to  have  been  superintended 
by  an  eye  uncommonly  accurate  in  correcting  the  press,  a|i4 
might  have,  been  rendered  more  useful  by  a  short  appendix 
pointing  oift.^tp  Cioajmou/read^^;^ose  sources,  from  which 
certain  alterations,  in^ertecl  in  thd  context,  have  been  derived. 
The  text  of  ch^JQiad;/p3  bcQfi  ^restored  in  many  places  by  the 
decisive  readings  of >.$he.^e;:etian  manuscript  published  bf/ 
ViUoison,  and  of  ih&  valiiabl&  o^nscript  belonging  to  New  col- 
lege* which  Joifiht^  .0an>csv  i^  his  pretace,  has,  unaccountably^ 
ascribed  to  the  library  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 

To  the  Odyssey  is  subjoined  a  collation  of  the  Harleian  manu<* 
script  (5674)  ;^-Mstius  codicis  collatio,  quam  humanissime  in 
sc  suscepit  Vir  eruditissimus  RICARDUS  PORSON,  et 
3umma  cum  diligentia  peragendam  esse  statuit,  digna  esse  visa 
est  quae  per  se  integra  in  medium  pfoferretur*  Ad  calcem 
itaque  ODTSSEjE  subjicimus,  non  nudam  quidem  illam,  es: 
indi^^ta  mole  .ut  fit  plerumque  conflatam»  et  nulla  in  trutina 
castigatam^  sed'  in  eruditorum  usum,  pro  ista  Grsecae  entices 
acientia,  et  subacto  judicio,  quo  VIR  EGREGIUS  unus  om^* 
mum  maxime  eminet,  iiitidc  atque  affabre  elaboratam'/ 

How  Inuch  nearer  to  its  original  would  the  Iliad  have  been 
made  to  approacli  by  a  collation  from  the  same  incomparable 
scholar,  of  'that  most  excellent  manuscript — *  Codex  praestan* 
tissimus,  quem  meCum  bcnevole  communicavit  aritiquae  artis 
reliquiarum  spectator .  ekgantissimus,  Carolus  Townleius.'-^ 
H£  woidd  have  restored  or  supplied  the  Venetian  Schotia  in 
innumerable  placets  faavc.slated  with  pr«ci«t^ the  peculiautiei 

CwT.  Rey.  Vol.  37.  Januarfy  i8oj.  B 


4  5^  Oxford  Edkion  of  Homer. 

of  its  pjileognphy,  and  advanced  the  boundaries  of  sound  end-* 

The  copies  on  small  paper  are  as  unseemly  as  those  intended 
for  presentation  are  splendid;  and  the  pages  of  both  are,  as 
usual,  deformed  with  barbarous  contractions. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  latter  is  a  stately  column  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  but  the  principks  and  character  of  this 
order  being  delicacy  and  beauty,  not  strength  and  permanence, 
the  Doric  or  Grecian  column,  which  from  its  grandeur  and 
ftmplicity  impresses  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of  durability, 
iMHild  have  been  far  mote  appropriate'*  Hennesiaaax  (v.  aft)^ 
we  own,  is  seemingly  against  us : 

AvTOf  ovt^  aothsj  ov  ex  ^os  cucr^  fuXoffon 
'H^ioYoy  irayrujy  SaifiovA  ftoi/p-o^oXo/y. 

RtJHNKENIUS  thinks  ku^iotov  would  hare  been  more  cha-* 
tacteristic  of  Homcr*s  metre  :  and  though  Hermesianax  is  not 
Very  nice  in  his  epithets,  it  must  be  aUowed,  that  there  are 
many  sweet  verses  in  Homer.  In  the  same  note  RUHN* 
K£NIUS  recommends  Kf^^Trars  in  room  of  xv&'<rrars,  in  Ni* 
candcr's  Thcr.  3. 

•*  '  •••••••• I  •I 

irhich  correction  BENTLRt*  had)  aritic\jAttd;|rf^^^  copy  of 
that  poet.  Wakefield,  in  i  ftlt^r'to  thp  jic^^etatje  Jacob  Brpnt, 
reads  for  ijA^or^y^  /Diijxioroy.  Hei;Aricfc>8i9)^tites  ^oifnewa  for 
fai|u.dya,  and  cites  Homer's  te(^iu4fi  Kwiyt'^ijis^ByJ.  SuppL  763 
ed.  Pors.  Agam.  6C9.  Wakehjld[3Fee!soov>i|ecfion  to  ou^vau 
But  ^aiyjum^  signif^in^  a  supefiof,*{dw}mtn*it£ftiriors  generally 
conform  themselves,  is  very  aptly  applied  to  the  uther  of 
heroic  song. 

Again:  the  column  is  decorated  with  three  armorial 
shields.  This,  we  humbly  apprehend,  is  not  correctly  chis- 
sical.  Athenian  Stuart,  indeed^  suspects  that  the  intermediate 
plain  and  projecting  parts  of  three  columns  found  at  Delos> 
might,  on  solemn  occasions,  be  covered  with  tapestry;  but 
shields  were  appended  only  to  monuments  of  victory.  It: 
has  been  also  suggested  that  the  hollows  or  flutes  of  columns 
composing  the  peristylium  were  at  first  designed  to  hold 
the  spears*  of  those  invited  to  die  entertainment;  but  it 
would,  we  think,  be  more  safe  to  consider  them  as  merely 
- — ■ —  "  .  '  '-      1  I 1^1 

■  Firm  Doric  pillars  found  the  s<^id  base,  ^ 

The  gay  Corinthian  )iolds  the  higher  «pace,  ( 

And  aU  iMlav  U  strtngtJk,  uaA  all  abo««  to  gwgtt.   f  • 
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orfiamentalf  or  fits  cfaanneb  intended  to  preserve  the  surface  of 
X  the  marble  from  the  bad  efiects  of  moisture  and  rain.  The 
other  ornaments  are  copied  from  two  noble  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture :  the  xvavfoi  of pe^  ^  of  the  Neapolitan  buat  inspire  us 
with  awful  feelings;,  while  the  milder  graces  of  the  Townleiaa 
remind  us  of  the  stiller  parts  of  his  poems,  which  discover  the; 
finfcst  spring^  of  the  human  heart.  The  absence,  however,  of 
that  celebrated  bronze,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mead^ 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  deeply  to  be  regretted; 

Efftf foiw  X"^'^'^  'OMHPON  c9£ixvvsy. 

Br.  An.  Or.  t.  ii«  468. 

The  representation  of  the  sun  and  censers  defies  all  gravitf 
of  countenance. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  m^rit  of  du$ 
6lition. 

IL.  Lib.  A. 

4.  Atmvi  Si  lAttfi«— very  properly  adopted  from  Codd.  VzU 
Yen.  and  Eustathius^  U.  2.  93,  might  surely  have  been  altered 
with  equal  certainty  Ilar^oxAsy  fe  i\wga. 

79.  Kai  01  [Foi],  yet  m  B.  510.  748,  we  read  mu  fixooi  in^ 
stead  of  fi£<xo<ri.  See  PORS,  ad  Odyss.  «.  208.  RUHNKE^ 
NIUS  ad  H..  in  Cer.  274,  corrects  ar/gios  T£  xoi  miSh*  quia 
xflu  fere  semper  corripitur  ante  vocalem:  Mitscherlich  rejecti 

.  this  alteration,  and  cites  lA.  7.  392,  as  sufficient  authority  fof 
the  lection  of  the  manuscript,  which  Ilgen  ad  H*  in  Yen.  829 
and  Matthaci  ad  eund.  v.  13,  think  incontrovertible)  and^ 
like  other  adepts  in  Heyne's  school  of  criticism,  Jacobs  ^  »i4 
Heinrich  ^  are  of  the  same  opinion.  We  are  not  to  look  for 
perfection  in  any  one  man  \  but  the  opinion  of  RUHNK& 
mUS  ought  not  to  be  hastily  condemned :  we  read  his  note 
with  diiE^nce  and  respect,  but  without  that  conviction  which 
his  remarks  usually  convey :  and  we  have  a  claim  to  the  candid 
interpretation  of  our  readers,  when  we  acknowledge  that,  the 

'  consideration  of  his  name  staggers  us  not  a  little.  If  i(^»f ,  which 
is  very  probable,  were  pronounced  by  Homer  with  the  di« 
gamma,  Tfi  in  v.  274  of  this  Homeric  hymn  is  unnecessary  i^ 
and  had  Ugei^  and  his  adventurous  scholar  Godofredus  Her<« 
mannus  %  considered  the  influence  of  this  character  when  at* 
tadied  to  fl^i^  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  dicy  would  sot 

*  *  The  projcctiDg  brov,  casting  a  broad  a&d  deep  ibadMr  over  Ibe  cje/ 

♦  Ezercltat.  Crit.  t.  tt.  p.  155. 
S  Obtervat.  p.  55. 

<  De  Metric  Po«t.  Gr.  ct  Roa.  pu  67.  Ilgca.  Lectori,  |p»i;9ttu,* 
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fcave  'tanked  Ix.  r.  392,  amoilg  the  metrical  atioiffMiefi,  or 
have  treated  RUHNSjLNIUS's  insertion  with  so  little  cere- 
mony* In  Odyss.  0.  169,  read  AAX4^- /u^cf  yaf  itios  [F«J.]« 
Odyss.  Z.  144,  Aio-o-WT*,  ei  Ssi^i€  1to\iv,  xa«  eljiura  [Teu]  hi-tf 
is  suspected  by  the  Scholia  in  Harl.  manuscript  irscirrof  0 
cm^os^Kou  aBr^voKXYf^  $s  viftvirrevu's  rov  ^ix^v.  BENTLEY 
ad  Callim.  H.  in  Cer.  48,  quotes  IX.  S.  383,  which  should, 
we  suspect,  be  read  Aurag  sirsi  ka-^avro  fFectr.]  ^. — Hcrmannus 
(1.  c.)  fancies  he  has  added  to  the  number  of  exceptions  by 
xtading^  on  th^  authority  of  cod.  Augustan,  of  Hesiod,  E^y. 
%ai  'Hur.  222  (205.  ed.  Br.)  *H^  ersTxi  xkaicvTX  iroX«v  xai  rfisx 
Xawv,  The  rare  occurrence  of  rs  xa<  in  the  fourth  foot  of  an 
Hexameter  verse  proves  this  to  be  the  genuine  reading;  and 
Fijdea  will  remove  the  metrical  irregularity:  Odyss.  a,  41 '- 
Tof  IMv  aga  tg%CLv  xara  rfi^a  >co<|E«ij9i{yau,  and  in  I^e.  ^.  51I1  read 
*^i[L(taL  £  yovva  fgf«  [/.srayjisa  [Fij8.]  * }  and  the  writer  or  writers 
of  tne  Theogonia,  65.  MfXvovra/  *irarrwy  rs  vo/^w;  xa<  ijfca  [Fr^S.] 
II.  Z.  478.  'Clh  fity;v  r*  ayxiov,  xai  iX^ou  •  [F<X.]-I.  393. 
Hvyaf  ^ij  fLS  frauviri  9eo«,  xa«  oixai"  [  Fo<x.]— Mitscherlich,  hoW- 
ever,  asserts  that  the  instances,  which  militate  against  this  law^ 
are  nearly  infinite ;  and  he  will  probably  furnish  us  with  a  few* 
ihore  in  his  promised  edition  of  the  hymns  of  the  Homeridse. 
We  can  hardly.think  that  even  Hermannus  would  press  into 
his  service  the  following  delectable  lines ;  II.  A,  509. — Of  fX>.w- 
&iv  r«  01  ri/xTjv.  MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cant,  in  the  text.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  I,  320,  as  read  by  the  Scholiast  ad  t,  1 174.  Cnj  J*  «£* 
iiri  -rpoooXrd'iy  0*  ^' avrioi  T/jyecsioyro:  and  vXoxap*  ^orf trcsvTg;  as 
produced  by  the  acute  Bp.  Hurd  "*  from  II,  677,  ed.  Br.  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  diphthong  0]  may  be  short  before  a  con- 
sonant. Ift  II,  194,  *n^  far,  ^.vYftrxv  ^e  veot  eros  Airf^w^itd, 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  conjectured  xoyov»  Be- 
side, some  allowj^nce  must  be  made  for  those  syllables  which 
hU  under  the  '  ictus  metrici ",'  II.  T,  40;  the  editions  have 
Atf  Of gXfff  r'  ayovbs  r*  gju-evai,  whereas  most  of  the  manuscripts, 
which  we  have  consulted,  have  A<9*  o(fs\s^  r*  gjttevai  ay^vc^, 
which  ed.  Villois.  confirms.  A<9*  oipekss  a,y9y6$  r*  gfi,Bfat^  a — 
Ibid.  I,  402.  IXfoy  cxnjrtai,  tv  vaioaFvoy  irrbkniftv.  See  also  a 
frannent  attributed  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  taken  from  Etym. 
MS.  Blbl.  Reg.  by  RUHNKENIUS,  in  Ess.  Cr.  II,  p.  195, 

T.  5. 

Godofitdus  Hermannus,  impatient  of  ketpiiig  pace  with  the 

9  DAWES.  M.C.  p.  61. 

^  Hcrmuinui  de  emend.  Rat.  Gr.  Granin. 

•  Schol,  ViUoU.  ad  ].  e.  mkKu,  mU  $m  m^$mi* 

••  On  the  Marlti  of  ImlUtloti,  p.  183. 

!*  Hemuao.  de  Metr.  Gr.  p.  70.  ' 
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slow  pvogress  of  research,  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  start  iioa^ 
the  plain  road,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  bye-path  to  truth; 
he  is  assiduously  engaged  in  proving  that  those  laws  of  metr^ 
and  construction,  which  have  been  laid  down  by  real  critics, 
and  determined  by  the  voice  of  classical  antiquity,  are  still  in 
an  uncertain  and  defenceless  condition  \  and  he  humbly  appre- 
hends that.it  win  he  his  lot  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  metri- 
cal arrangements  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  ^*.  And  tfaosf 
who  have  inspected  his  writings  will  readily  grant  that  he  is 
neither  sparing  of  labour  nor  scrupulous  In  choice  of  means  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  In  p.  155 — de  mftris^^hc  quotes  from 
Mn  Brunck*s  ethic  poetry,  p.  198, 

as  a  trimeter  iambic  of  the  comic  poet  Eubulus  1  the  metrt 
and  language  of  Athens  incline  us  to  suspect  the  evidence  of 
this  voucher  i  for  x^ijrijf  is  used  universally  by  the  Attic  wri- 
ters— it  does,  or  'ought,  always  to  occupy  the  text  of  Demo^ 
sthenes.  Aristides,  indeed,  and  later  sophists,  used  xX^o  and 
Kkr^rwo  indiscriminately;  but  on  this  point  diey  are  no  au- 
thority. AyoKXTjrws  is  not  Greek  5-— in  a  fragment  of  the  same 
poet,  apud  Athen.  xiv.  640.  B.  Ev  ra*^  Afiy^yai;  OTK*  AKAK- 
lllPES,  fivTf'JSy  is  thus  happily  restored  by  the  much  regretted 
PIERSON*^  CTKA,  KAHT— How  then  came  ayoMXr^o^um 
here?  The  copies  of  Athenaeus  **,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  fragment,  have  iyhc^  xXijrofo;. — Grotius  finding  the 
line  in  this  mangled  state,  and  determined,  at  any  mte,  to  hesd 
It,  recommends  ayaKXtp-o^^  '* :  DAWES's  canon  is  rarely  vio»* 
kted  with  impunity;  and  Brunck,  who  had  been  warned  bj 
Toup's  perilous  experiments,  consulted  the  verse  by  altering 
the  number  of  avaxAyjto^og ;  and  thus  secured  the  second  place 
for  his  favourite  anapaest,  preceded  by  a  dactyl :  but  succrop  ii 


"  *  Accedant  leges  qucdam  turn  proiodie,  turn  omoino  rafiohii  grammattc», 
qnas  Dawcsim  potistimum  protuUt^  mas^nis  abnoxiie  [ubnoxic]  dubitationibu*. 
In  qaibus  legibiis  perpendcndi«»  ac  vel  coaf|rinapdif,  vcl  refuuodis,  plarinam 
dilij^cati^  et  afsiduiutis  ponatur  neceise  e«t.  Quod  si  hoc  cfficere  mihi  co&tige^ 
rit,  ut  bortim  poetarum  metra  penitui  pervcstigaveriniy  spero  fore,  «t  hsec  ccrte 
part  doctrinsB  grammaticsB  ad  JusUe  disciplins  form«xii  |uldpc»tur.*--rQr«t.  m^itiaif 
pp.  V,  v'u 

*»  A4  Mo«r.  Attic.  p.36S. 

M  11^36.  D. 

*&  Ad  excerpts  p.  649.  Yet  Gv*t!asy  strands  to  tell,  has  Aade  the  m  in  fviUui* 
'nftK  short  in  Stob.  Flor.  Tit.  xiiit.  165.  [C(*  Br.  Fragm.  Soph.  p.  61^  ed.  Svo.] 
*0««v  >«f  •!  ^uhtMn^if  ka'9'»irra&  'nM»m»  *  Ita  ob  Tcrsum  posui  cum  exstarcit 
^X««'romc.' — SalmasiuB  prelcrred  »Xm>«»tic.  PIERSON  Verisim.  p.  133,  ^ 
0mmti  »nd  about  the  same  timeRettke,  as  is  evident  from  bis  letter  to  Bematdy 
p.  450,  which  be  however  does  not  meotioa  iu  his  review  of  that  book,  by  w^ich 
^e  justly  displeased  VALCKENAER,  ia  Acta  Erudit.  mens.  Mali,  1752.  ^.  STjU- 
^vrarric— a  word  ^  j^ulii^r  to  So|>hocles  as  ruvrrig  is  to  Euripides* 


»? 


0    ^  nt6f^iM£tum  of  Homer.  s 

tTwayi  a  tribrach  in  Attic  poetrjr ;  Grotius,  however,  complied 
the  verse  by  doubling  the  N  i  and  in  this  contumelious  state, 
lacerated  with  a  typographical  error,  Godofredus  Hermannua 
appeals  to  it  in  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
metres!  Had  Godofredus  Hcrtnannus  been  acquainted  with 
the  notes  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Florens  Christianus  ill 
Vcsp.  Aristoph. '%  he  would  (v.  1384)  have  found  this  verse 
as  it  came  from  the  comic  poet's  hand— 

86ph.  E!*7o6.    'O  yOFAOOC,  XeawiTTro;,  Atvsiscv  ypvof 
•£NATOC,  ASijycyvra/y  teo^fLfirwy  aieo. 

Other  verses  equally  round  and  sound  as  this,  Godofredus  Her- 
ttiannus  presses  on  our  notice  with  his  usual  effrontery :  at 
|).  1 60,.,  he  cites  from  Aristophanes's  Aves,  1693,  a>i\a  yafur 
»iji»  x^^^^^^  itivrcu  ns  hiifo  fjiot,  and  triumphantly  asks,  *  Ubi 
quid  est,  quod  in  nuihero  haereas  ?  Tarn  rotundus  hie  versus 
rst,  tarn  eljBgans  et  cultus,  ut  magis  non  possit.'— We  have 
here  a  specimen  of  bis  delicacy  of  ear  for  the  cadence  of 
Greek  ianJ>ic  verses;  he  is  enraptured  with  yXav^^x  ^i^otoh 
and  would^  we  have  no  doubt,  adopt  it  in  preference  to 
iaXXtfft  yafUKijf  x^an$a  iorw  rts  hvgo  p>ot.  The  fact  is — a'A^ 
being  omitted  in  the  Aldine  and  the  two  Juntine  editions  of  the 
lext)  without  which  the  verse  had  not  its  due  complement  of 
feet— Jcrotf  was  expanded  into  Motw,  or  h^evrw,  which  he  con- 
Imttes  after  ahka  had  been  restored :  but  the  original  text, 
given  above,  is  taken  from  the  Schol.  in  1565  *,  and  has  been 
ooittted  out  by  our  incomparable  professor,  in  his  account  of 
^runck's  editi(Mi  of  Aristophanes.  With  what  triumpU  will 
Godofredus  Hermannus  rescue  from  this  TRUE  CRITIC  Eur* 
ilel.  299«.  Ets  j^viiXoh'  cAScvre^,  i  ^ave^a  fMvois  av  r^y ;  and  how 
eager  will  he  be  to  transmit  it  pure  and  undiminished  to  pos- 
terity I  *  Tales  errores  ubiqpe  corrigendi,  non  in  exemplum 
'trahendi.* 

A.  230.  £i«^  is  very  properly  restored  to  the  text;  partly,  we 
suppose,  on  the  authority  of  the  Venet.  MS.  first  ed.  and  the 
Jlaii  MS.  Scholia. 

A-  340.  Eitrore,  J'  avre  XfBtw  «/x«o  ysvvj^eu — ]  ought  not  to 
have  sullied  the  text  of  the  Grenville  Homer.  This  passage 
has  been  restored  by  a  profound  scholar  — ««  iror'  aur£.  The 
common  reading  of  the  editions  is  defended  by  Godofredua 
Hermannus,  who  in  pursuit  of  irregularities  of  construction  is 
singularly  vigorous.     Here  we  would  not   hate   declined  to 

^  Caiaubon  ADiinadr.  in  Athrn  (p.  78)  1ia«  given  a  clue  to  the  beginning  Off 
the  verse.  Ft.  Christianus  died  in  l596;  Casaitbon  published  hii  Atbencus  ilk 
1^91;  tad  Rwpius  Ariitoph.  Vetp.  vUh  FI.  Chris,  aotcsi  I630,  ^ 


I  hk  olijections  to  DAWES'S*'^  precept^  had  •tich  a  discuf- 
sion  been  commensurate  with  our  limits.  We  will,  howeyer^ 
aver  that  the  discovery  of  tliQse  laws  demands  patience,  caiik 
tion,  and  hmnilityi  aided  with  the  greatest  effoorts  of  sagacity  : 
iome  £ftiat  glimpses  of  BENTLET's  deci^ons  may  be  traced  in 
the  Tague  conjectures  of  preceding  critics^  but  it  was  left  £wr 
liim  to  demonstr^kte  and  to  estabEsh  them :  certain  hints,  whidt 
be  had  aegligendy  thrown  out,  urged  him  to  examine  stfki 
strengthen  the  basis  of  others,  which  he  would  odierwi«t 
have  left  to  the  care  of  future  ages.  Convinced  that  his  ruka 
were  formed  by  the  most  just  inferences  from  the  surest  pria- 
eipleSf  DAWES  desisted  too  soon  from  the  severe  disquisition  r 
he  adhered  too  rigidly  to  analogy,  neglected  to  make  those 
discriminations  which  would  have  done  away  many  seenung 
diffioilties,  and  failed  to  crown  his  deductions  with  exteBsi«c 
teading  and  deq>  consideration,-^ And  |lU  are,  we  hope,  by  tfaia 
dme  convinoed  that  the  canon  given,  Hee.  J47 — incukating.a 
recondite  property  of  tragic  iambics — ^was  the  result  of  rnt^ut^ 
investigation,  nice  distinction,  and  painful  thought.. 

.  To  prove  that  ^i  is  used  widi  a  suqunctive mood '%  he  alkgea 
Odyss.  n.  138  :  in  the  admirable  collation  of  the  Harl.  M&  it 
is  remarked — *  138.  n  km  et  in  marg.  yp.  ^  et  supra  19  scrip- 
(turn  mifK4  Si  igitur  varietas  n^  ofa  fidditer  a  Clarkio  e  MS. 
notata  est,  hie  quoqueglMsa  pto  varia  Uctione  invasit.  Nam  soke 
variae  lectiones  sunt  ij  km  et  m  xeu.*  IX.  I.  318,  is  not  to  th^ 
purpose.  If  Hermannus  be  startled  at  toynyjXfih  Schol.  in 
rlat.  p.  165,  will  help  him  to  another  reading.  In  Odys^ 
£.221.  'l^oun^i  is  the  poetic  indicative  from  /a«9fM,  as  H.  204. 


'^  Misc.  Crit.  p.  S3.  *  Sed  ea  nisi  macKinis  impulta  validioribusy  tttcrnum  pef* 
•Utet  inconcussa.'  The  emendation— ^v«<>d.  ^schyl.  P.  V.  464— which  thie 
late  diacerming  and  precise  Mr.  Tyrvhiit,  ap.  Btirgest  (p.  4^1)  deemed  oBOcoei- 
•ary^  is  pfefenred  to  ynmA\  in  hia  <  Conjectarae  in  i£schyluin|  &c.'  The  Scoteh 
ed.  eivet  the  reading  of  DAWES  and  the  pancluation  of  Tyrwhitt,  )•  c:  either 
reamng^  indeed,  may  be  right.  In  nice  points  of  critieism  it  somelimet  bappea^, 
that  th«  mind  oscillates  lictvcen  two  opinions.  This  noble  ciitic  seeni  a^t  to  b%^ 
satisfied  himself  about  that  obscure  fragment  of  Achsros  in  A  then.  xi.  466* 
[Cf.  Bargcssi  p.4i25y  etApp.  adToup.  Em.  in  Suid.  p.  4<i7.  Wo  feel  unmingled 
joy  in  being  enabled  to  state  tliat  his  <  Conjectur«  in  ifischyl.  Sec'  have  been 
printed  off  for  some  time,  and'  wait  only  for  some  letlert  that  pnted  betir«a& 
Tyrwbitt  bad  Mr.  Bmnck.  Thmigh  mindful  of  VALCKENAER's  salatajy  ad- 
irtce,  ad  Ear.  Ph.  302,  we  do  not  think  the  hints  transcribed  from  the  margin  of 
T.'scopy  ofTonp'sEm.  in  Suid.  sufficiently  accurate.  In  partem  tertiam,  pr.  p.  10* 
Irsf  SATEPA  r'-]  XVrcOYN.  lb.  p.  277,  1.3.  nAPBSECTBKOTOC*  t'«MM|i*<] 
ia  car.  noviss.  p.  32.  I«^tfei|ee  APATE]  AICPATE.  lb.  9^4^  ytB*}  as4^  CS.  f  •  'W* 
AwsXam  {sf^ov  jwa^.^  AareXoia  TOY  ^(W/tisv*  fui  deletit  Athenaeus.  lb.  p.  176.  A«- 
fMK  SaAOTC]  AAA'  OTAB.  These  atoms  of  knowledge  may  at  least  suggest  -ves- 
ttges  of  the  aneient  readings  1  they  w«re  left  by  a^haract«r  liartile  in  OTOiy  great 
«nd  good  qqalificatiott'  **  may  rfoondcd  hononit  gather  fooM  bit  monipuen^  aB4 
thicken  over  him !" 

**  Obeenr.  Crit.  p.  76,  which  observatloii  he  has  inserted  amongst  1iisAdii#(* 
bk  Viger.  p.*791  ^^ia  botii  pUcct  lor  « Piutum  116/  read  « fiutum  21«.> 

B4 


t  9if  Oxfiri  Eiiiiok  ^  I^mer.  , 

(tf|tx.fXi^ai  from  gu|*RXTj/wu— -•  5»a?Xijrd  MS.  HarL*  The  w* 
jnaining  passages  from  the  Iliad  have  been  corrected  by  the 
liand  of  a  real  critic '%  who  in  11.  E.  258,  »  h*  ouv— O,  i6« 
ti  iC  ctotB.  In  the  Homeric  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  461  the  first  ed. 
ins  §1  rif  01n/.  Ilgen  conjectures  »  ti^  ol— Matthxi  nn^  ^  61 
»— MS.  Reg.  Et  '^s  yquauav  vlei  0f  Aci — quod  ctiam  Bamesius  sc-. 
•cutus  est*-  Euhnken.  £p.  Crit.  i.  p.  9.  ix.  A.  219,  produced 
liy 'Ilgen  and  Matthiei  (1.  c.)  should  be  read  ait  [Fa>t]  fors  itarfv 
It  may  be  obserred  %v  itafo^i  t^at  in  U.  A.  83/ a  Karl.  MS. 
yeads  s(  [m  <raMa'Mf$  which  is  a  spedous  variation.  Xenoipiu 
Anab.  vii.  624.  (p.  550,  ed.  Cantab.  1785.)  Ovx  st;  /mv  Usgwiov^ 
»  'tgo^nffs  77  iroXfii,  A(i<rraf^f  iiixs  i  AoKsiaifuovtCiS  oux  it* 
m^'wai,  aitoxKntras  rot^  ifvXa$.  In  Aid.  ed.  1525.  zFlor.  1527, 
f I  ifgomre.  MSS.  Eton.  Guelf.  Ilsgtvi^y  iffocnrs  iraAiv-  it  is  never 
used  with  a  subjunctive  mood  t  in  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  I.  4,  io» 
lead  »  'ntwv  fM^  cv  Ssi ;  with  the  optative  mood  the  conditional 
«  is  preceded  by  ay:  in  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  6.  24.  MSS. 
Eton.  Par.  retain  Nw  AN,  «*»in  this  passage  «  does-,  not  im- 
ply a  future  contingent  event,  but  what  is  supposed  actually  to 
nnre  happened;  read  then  a  itg^tnjtrs  t^  «ox»>  'if  ye  had  arrived 
before  the  city.' 

[A.] 

•  342.  Qyoiftn  is  preferable  to  Barnes's  oX(rr(r«,  and  is  foand  in 
the  Cod.  Veil.;  but  the  common  reading,  pronounced  >^ith  the 
digammon  inserted,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  original. 

344.  Mavfwvrat — Barnes's  imlxzukt  ought  to  have  been 
replaced  in  tne  text. 

480.  Itii^civ  n  will  not,  we  believe,  be  disputed. 

608.  Tl^tyio'sv  tiuti^a-t  is  supported  by  the  MS.  belonging  to 
J5enet  ppU.  Camb.  Cod.  Venet.  Eustath.  and  Apollon,  Lex.  in  v.: 
the  specimen,  however,  of  BENTfLEY's  intended  edition  of 
Homer,  given  by  the  learned  Dr.  Burgess,  PRiEF,  ad  DAW. 
M.  C.  p.  xxvii.  vss.  546.  548,  ought  to  have  suggested  the 
.genuine  text — tfoiij^  iSmrf^i  [F< J.]  In  Odyss.  A,  428,  read 
KiSva  i$ui«  [Fi$.]  and  H,  92,  env^s  t^t/ii^M  IFiLj  XL  I,  I28« 
Piya  iSuia^.    See  5,  380.  482**. 

More  sd(erations,  we  presume,  might  have  been  n;ade  with-* 
out  incurring  the  charge  of  innovation. 

117.  £wy  was  perhaps  lengthened  into  c^y  after  thepoct*s 
fimc :  it  wp\iI4  he  fruitless  (o  attempt  to  determine  its  original 
form :  but  we  cannot  applaud  a  perpetual  fluctuation  in  the  spelL- 

*>  Pr.  BURNEY'*  Rcm^rk^  on  ^\\to^*%  Greek  Verses,  p.  596. 

**  5.1.  U.  Stepbftfiut'i  mftuf  it  rcry  prudently  rejected ;  tec  Elyn.  M.  p.1S7, 1. 1. 
fk'  0»  4^  ^«  nuty  <»bttt9^f  on  t.  1  Ift,  that  «SiX«i  is  attrib«ted  to  Homer  by  thtt 
^«t  MSS.  not  BtXm,  See  Schol.  cod.  Harl.  ad  ol.  O,  316.  r,  273.  n,  67.  C»  356. 
V«HI.  tl,4t.  Id.  XV.  41.  Amcp*  •rn»  0iXuc  t«np«it  per  elitionem  Xheocrkus. 
PORS.  id  EVf  Medf  1218.    VALCK.  ad  I  ic^nu  to  prefer  AMfiv'  .«^a-*  id.       , 


faig  of  tHs  word*  See  IL  N,  773;  Odyss.  K,  268,  and  Cod* 
Hurl.  . 

II.  Hritt«0w,  from  Cod.  Yen.  et  SchoU  would  have  given 
sprit  and  elasticity  to  the  line. 

298.  Ma;^0:oju.ai]  jMt^eo'oaaf  occurs  in  the. .text:  fia^srrPjLuv 
in  the  Scholia  of  the  Cod.  Yen.  Eustath.  i»  106,  36.  ed.  Ronw 

and  304,  ^axstrtra/uvw,  ed.  Grenv.5  hut  r,  137,  ftap^sf^rjei, 
•atfd  aQo,  {j.xxr}^ojLou.  An  uniformity  pf  orthography  ought  at 
least,  to  have  been  observed. 

435.  Ufofifutrff-av]  Schol.  Yenet.  icstores  the  genuine  lecttoii 
rf^sfsfTcoLy  5  and  in  Od.  N,  279,  the  text  of  the  admirable  Haxt 
MS.  is  made  up  of  both  readings  :  ^jos^rjcrcrafjLsv,  Od.  I,  73. 

I.  trP9£f€c<ra[uyi  as  N,  279.  In  Oj  490,  the  Harl.  Schd.  fui^ 
nisnes  the  proper  word. 

555.  ITafsiiTTj]  irafexflij.  BENTLEY  ap.  Burg.  J.  c. 

572-»-57S-  k^lrM]  ought  to  have  been  printed  sir)  y^a.  See 
Toup«in  Hesych.  Ill,  557.  Br.  in  An.  Gr.  pp.  jia.  200. 

599,  Tskcos]  and  Od.  d>326$  butinOd.  X^  346.  Ao-^0tv 
ysXoy— MS.  Harl.  ye\w\  and  in  X,  8.  ysXotra  xai — MS.  HarL 
ytXaofTB  YM :  hence  y^Xos  is  probably  the  language  of  Homer. 
Jl*  £,  416.  lyja  is  rightly  edited,  though  MS.  Harl.  5693,  has 
'X^f  (see  Wolf.  Proleg.  p.  xxxiii.)  j  but  in  II.  A,  27.  l^wV  oci. 
curs  inste;i4  pf  '\^f ^  V  ^v.  Schol.  Yen*;  as,  AtoXXw*  Iloo^iftf 
J^ta.  See  TO^P.  inSuid.  Y.  i.  p.  119.  Piers,  ad  Herodian« 
p.  439*  Greg,  p*  71-  FORS.  ad  Orest.  584.  Aiai  rov  oiftwc 
.Tuar  ane^^vftnf  AioryuAo;  zm^*  Gramm.  MS.  *  Sangerm.  aa. 
-RUHNlj:, 

B. 

Ou)r  limits  will  not  perniit  us  to  enumerate  the  readings  of 
the  second  book,  which  are  numerous  and  valuable :  we  can- 
not, howeyer,  help  suspecting  that  287,  z^iaf  sirKrrsixovrss^ 
from  Dionys.  Hal.  dc  Art.  Rhet.  ought  not  to  have  supplanted 
fTi  ^T8<Y'  on  the  solitary  evidence  of  MS  Coll.  Reg.  Cant. 

106.  The  Qpal  Nv  is  omitted  in  the  edd.  and  mS.  Cantab. 
of  Thucydides. 

409.  Athenxus,  IV,  177,  D.  informs  us  that  some  critics 
considered  this  line  as  spurious.    See  also  £ustathiuS|  I,  p.  247, 

I I,  ed*  Ropi.}  Brunck,  in  his  Suppl.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  432, 
appeals  to  it  as  $ound :  Plut.  452,  read,  Qapfsr  [mvos  yoL^  oiro$  i 

426.  'tntsi^syt^y^  MS-  H^rJ.  j^V^jf^^xav-  Hesychius  virtt^exw,  and 
Etym.  M.  in  v.j  die  last  in  p.  440,  210.  "Ivkayx^^  ^  ^f  «a- 
ifsi^ams  SifMifsxpy  f^faicrroto. 

439.  Uersiivwvf  as  in  Od.  N,  87  5  whereas  in  Od.  n,  218,  we 
find  rgrwira— ir«r£ijya,  MS.  Harl.  Hesiod.  Ecy.  277.  ^inr^yots. 
Codf  ap.  Yillois.  £pp.  Yinai.  p.  <$i.  Gnv.  and  Brunqk. 


«o  Tit  Oxfifnl  M£iiM  tf  Mm&. 

^  52$.  £irf«ray]  Cod.  Ven.  and  two  HarL  MSS.  read  \ffrwr». 
which  in  Odyss.  8,  435,  occupies  a  place  in  the  text,  and 
ought  to  be  re-instated  in  Od.  X,  480,  fitom  a  correction  in 
the  celebrated  MS.  Harl.  In  U.  A,  367,  and  Od.  X,  4<$9» 
impccr  but  II.  Zk,  329,  ^^ofipui.  See  BENTL.  ad  Callim.  H. 
in  ApolL  14,  and  PORS.  ad  Eur.  Ph.  1487. 

553.  Tx^*  oufci;  «;  is  wisely  adopted  from  cd.  PRiNCEPS, 
and  Wasslenberg :  Why  was  «ri%6dwo^  rejected?  IL  Xi,  505. 
611*  EirtorofAcyot  iroXBftMo]  Ed.  PR.  he.  iroXf/M^«iy« 
730.  Soph.  Tr.  327.  [ed.Br.]  calls  rijy  •'J^^Mrwfyoy  wx«^'«'— 
AIHNEMON-  on  which  Schol.  Lasc.  /i^IHNEMON.  %^\iAv.  J^nf- 
A^  ify  '0|»jjf Of ,  i)ys^oi0'«'ay  fi^eriv.  Now  the  Sch.  could  not  refer 
to  V.  6o6j  since  Enispe  wa$  not  lole's  native  place ;  but  the 
Scholiast  is  supposed  by  Brunck  to  allude  to  this  line,  and  to 
l^Te  followed  a  copy,  which  had  t^}/^i9(rmf. 

T. 

v.. 

35.  Etym.  M.  ▼.  ITflff«a.  iXiaJ^^  r,  (35),  xa^fK  «y  «"  V  ij  ♦u8i- 
rvf^v'^irx^ufai,  irXfo^a/*  Sec  also  PORS.  ad  Hec..82o.  Or,  217, 
mviftia  is  in  the  text  of  the  Cod.  Ven. 

100.  k'ti\i  was  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Dr.  Taylor*$, 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Schol  Ven. 

140.  nfer££5io,  xoLi  aareof.']  Dr.  Vincent,  speaking  of  the 
digammon,  says,  *  The  existence  of  this  letter  is  still  preserved 
in  some  marbies,  and  upon  a  medal  of  the  Asturenians,  writ- 
ten J-ASTT:  Goltzius,  tab.  17,  Bentlcy**.'  Gr.  Verb.  A»aU 
p.  55.  From  this  remark  the  line  might  have  been  easSy 
a^mended  itffyn^u  xat  dt^rw;  fFa^r.].  ft  he,  *  who,  for  96^ 
veral  years,  has  presided,  with  much  advantage  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  much  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  first, 
and  most  justly  famous,  of  the  public  seminaries  of  this  king- 
dom **/  would  favour  the  admirers  of  Homer  with  *  son^e 
short  MS.  notes  of  Bcntley's,'  every  scholar  would  unite  with 
lis  in  again  rendering  the  meed  of  honest  praise  to  Dr.  Vincent, 
whose  ardor  of  sentiment,  and  energy  of  language,  displayed 
in  defence  of  public  education,  has  been  felt,  and  crowned  with 
glory. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done  j  Well  bast  thou  (ought 

The  better  fieht,  who  single  hast  maintain*d 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 

Of  TRUTH. 

*■  Captain  Ganter  Brovn  tayt  nothing  <  to  the  vmw  ^uau  of  Miualiing  brats  / 
«a4  he  would  baveaald  test,  if  <  to  be  merry  and  vise'  bad  been  mueta  at  hit 
bcart. 

Dii  majorum  nmbria  tcnuem  et  tine  poodcre  lerraa 

Spinintcsque  crocofi  et  in  urna  perpetuus!  ver, 

Qui  prrceptorem  aaneti  wluere  parentta 

Esse  loco.  ' 

^  Biakop  Honley  oa  ikt  Piotodiv,  ^  I56i  .  ^ 


fti2.  CtkauBt  ia  Theoer.  Leet.  c.p,  had  enended  tfea^% 
which  was  approved  hj  d'Orvilki  Misc.  Ohs.  I.  12 if  and 
^ught  to  I^ve  been  adopted.  In  the  short  ^holia,  as  pufe. 
Jished  hj  Barnes,  read)  £f ouror  pcattga  svmw,  sktyw,  *Xftuvw* 
nehsMi¥.  In  42.  we  were  glad  to  set  fro^<oy  Sch.  Lips.  ^ 
Ernest.,  AfiartypaytfS  h  mrviftoy  yfafu,  and  Etym.  M*  y/XB^i«; — 

301.  Miyiuf.'}  MS.  Harl.  $693,  hzifMyneif  in  the  text,  and  ^ 
lajMisF,  with  th^  gh  vir»^eu;^d«iev  between  tlie  lines;  MS. 5600,  has 
iafuuy  in  the  text,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Harl  Schc^ 
5727,  and  Etym.  M.  v,  Aaft^tfv,  who  quotes  aXAsi  S'aWom 
taiutm.  Ed  PRINCEPS,  a^o^oi  S'aXXoun  iayaisv*  which  is  far 
more  forcible  and  dignified. 

359  Schol.  Harl.  MS.  has  a»TinfVf,  which  deserves  reconl- 
ing.    Sec  II.  E,  130.    Hesiod,  E^y.  523,  (ed.  Br.)  R  in  Ceaf* 

357  OCfJi^y.]  In  Greece,  as  m  other  countries,  orthi>. 
graphy  yrsis  at  first  simple ;  afterwards,  satiated  with  repeated 
attempts  at  improvement,  writers  by  a  corrective  process  re- 
curred to  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors  :  so  owfi/to;  niigbt« 
after  Homer's  time,  become  o/x.?fijv^f ',  which  the  tragic  poetS« 
out  of  grateful  veneration  for  their  great  mode],  might  discaid 
for  the  earlier. mode  of  spelling.  We  do  not  assert  that  the 
ancients  were  strictly  uniform ;  but  this  form,  we  apprehend, 
prevailed  much  more  than  the  other.  0/jif^*jxo^,  however,  a&. 
cording  to  Hermannus  (de  rat.  emend.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  21  )|  vrsc^ 
us^d  by  the  poets,  cCfiw^oy  by  the  prose  writers  i  and  to  his  re- 
ferences may  be  added  tL  Steph.  Thes.»Gr.  I.  794.*  RUHNK. 
Ep.  Crit.  I.  77.  ed.  a.  Br.  in  Ar.  Eq.  1178.  Orest.  Eur.  1455, 
cd.POkS. 

Aif kOKnitxa  ^^hd  ^^irXaxr^fML'  av&irXaKrjros  and  ava}MtXaxrjr9s» 
have  undergone  the  same  changes.  We  consulted  Carolus 
Gottlob  Augustus  Erfurdt's  ed.  of  Soph.  Tr.  (Lips.  1802,) 
V.  120,  and  were  not  surprised  that  ^  £a  in  re  dux  miht  fuit  et 
auctor   consilii   Hermannus,    quern  virum    cgregium   summa 

Stietate  prosequimur,  quotquot  disciplina  ejus  ac  familiaritate 
iructuosissima,  studiorum  pariter  atque  ammonun  haud  vul- 
gari  consenstone  iuncti  laetabamur. 

It  may  not  pernaps  be  useless  to  give  the  variations  of  most 
of  the  editions : 

120.  Ate¥  a^Xayctffov  aiia  (MS.  Harl.)  Aid.  F1.  1522.  l^ii. 
1534.  1544.  1547*  iurneh.  I5j;5.  4.  12.  1568.  ^Camcrarius  in 
OMnment  «y«^irX4X3;r«y)  I585.  1603.  166^  1708.  1722. 
(Weas.  Obs.  p.  163.;  1745.  1747.  175a.  1781.  AMflAAKJO^ 
SchoK  Lasc.  1518. 

Airxaxiyroy  Hesychius  in  Y.  Heath.  Br.  1785.  1786.  1788. 
J  791.  1795.  1802*'. 

*f  SUU'i  5opbocleij  aB4  liUerbeck'f  Tncbiatr,  lare  aot  been  CQiuaUed. 


1  :i  •  The  Oxfi'^  EdMjH  9f  Hmer. 

kyoLaitXaxr^uv  Musgr.  in  notis,  and  Hermann^  dc  cm.  rat. 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  20.  By  reading  cy^irXaxijrgy}  ^e  consult  the 
metre,  sense,  and  uniformity  ef  spelling.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  subject  this  variation  to  law ;  the  /ut  was  added  with* 
out  any  apparent  metrical  necessity. 

411  read  ro^irAveoutrfli  from  CoiVen.  Sch.  Hari.5727.  Hesy- 
chius,  H.  in  Cer.  1 56.  Etym.  M.  p»  683, 47.  OuyoTs^*  i^^r^v  .AS* 
fwjr«**«^fff'auv€ffxor  AiroAXwwo^  (iv.  897.)  Seel.  8029969.  II. 
548.  719.  1051.  III.  340.  XX24.  II29*  840  Bn  IV.  549.  7u. 
897.  967.  1 107.  1 1 19. 

A, 

41.  EyI'syaxcu]   Hesychins.  , 

171.  UoX'j^i^iov.^  '  nOATFH^ION-APrOS,  much  injured 
Argos/  sa jrs  Upton  on  Shakesp.  p.  44.  Ilc\vXi^ioy — multun^ 
distderatum — is  proposed  by  Toup.  in  Hesych.  Ill,  326}  but 
liesycbius  fortifies  the  lection  of  all  the  editions  in  v.  At^^iMr 
Afyof.  'HX<oJ«uf«f  jx€y,  ro  aofn^f^v  AftoWfp^d^  h,  ro  iroXyiro}i5ro>». 
Cf.  Etym.  M.  in  v.  noXu?<\J/tov.  iEschyl.  Choeph.  183.  Soph. 
Ant.  246.429.  Schol,  in  Apoll,  Rhod/ IV,  14.  Eur.  Alcest. 
^60.  ed.  Musgr. 

242.  lo/xcu^ot]  ought  to  be  haajnoti  *  viols  fato  destinati  :* 
the  *  long-concealed  sense*  oi  mis  word  was  shrewdly  de- 
tected by  the  late  Dr,  Askew.  II.  *,  850.  hsvra  a-i^r^coy, 
*  violacei-coloris  ferrum,'  (blue-gleaming).  DAWES,  M.  C. 
p.  185.  This  admirable  work  was  published  atCamb.  1745?  by 
the  united  aid  of  Mr. Hubbard  and  Dr.  Mason:  and  the  second 
volume  of  Hesychius  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  RUHN- 
KENTUS  in  1766.  See  also  Abresch*  ad  Hesych.  v.  l$<p»(rai 
where  the  Lexicographer  and  the  Schol.  on  Apoll.  Rhod, 
emend  and  illustrate  each  other. 

269.  ExBvacv.  MSS.  Harl.  D.  r,  270.  Exfuoy.  ED.  PRINQ. 
Od.  A,  146.  Cod.  HarU 

282.  Tls(poiKuiail  Acicrr^syof  fit^cihiai.  Sch.  MS.  Bibl.  Reg. 
ap.  RUHNK.  PR^F.  ad  fi^sych.  p.  ix. 

452.  OCf<py  tJJwf.]  *  Saepe  quidem,  c^(iu,os  A^r^g,  ab  Ho- 
jtnero  usurpatum,  frcquentissifne  etiam  o^^ifuy  eyxost  scd  oCfu 
/wv  v^ujf  nuUibi.  Quid  si  itaque  legerctur  ojxCpwy  (sivc  oaCfi- 
uov)  i^wo  i  In  locis  huic  parallelis  Aio^  op^fo;  adhibuit,  II.  iL 
91.  A,  493.  Adde  N,  139.'  VALCK.  Misc.  Obs.  VIII.  IL 
177. 

480.  N;y]  Miy  is  the  Homeric  word^ 

We  are  strenuous  advocates  for  the  use  of  the  Gieek  accentual 
marks ;  but,  from  the  expeditic^  roquisit&  in  ^  monthly  publication, 
we  feel  unwilling  to  commit  those  o^oara  Xvyfa  to  the  mercy  of 
<:oroposi(ors, 

fTo  be  continued*) 


•       •  ■         (    -«3    )  .         . 

AilT.  n.— -^if  Account  of  a  Geographical  and  AsironomScal  jRxpi'^ 
ditwn  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  Russia^  for  ascertaining  the  De* 
grees  of  Latitude  dnd  Longitude  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Kiver  Ko^ 
vifna  :  of  the  whole  Const  of  the  Tshntsti,  to  East  Cape  ;  and  of 
tie  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Oceany  stretching  to  the  American 
Coast-  PefforMedy  b^  Command  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  Cathe- 
rine  tie  Second,  Empress  of  all  the  Russias^  bj  Commodore  Jo^ 
seph  Billings,  in  the  Tears  \']^^,'^c.  to  1794.  The  whole  nar-^ 
rested  from  the  Original  Papers,  by  Martin  Sauer,  Secretary  to  th^ 
Expedition,     ifo*  2U  2s.  Boards.     Cadell  o/vJ  Davies«  i8o2. 

OeOGRAPHICAL  discoveries,  within  the  last  century, 
bave  been  so  numerous  and  splendid,  that  navigators  must  re-' 
gret,  with  Aleicandcr,  the  Want  of  other  worlds  to  Conquer  5 
of  unknown  seas  to  explore ;  of  new  continents,  whose  outline 
can  be  tnk:ed,  or  whose  interior  can  be  examined.  The  triumphs 
of  nautical  discoveries,  though  more  extensive,  and  infinitely 
more  noble,  than  those  of  the  Macedonian,  are  still  limited; 
and  to  correct  a  latitude,  or  to  divide  what  appeared  to  former 
voyagers  the  prominent  coast  o^  a  continent,  into  a  mere  cluster 
of  islands,  must  now,  ior  the  most  part,  content  the  boldest 
investigator.  These  are  not,  however,*  without  their  interest  or 
importance;  and,  having  completed  the  Outline,  as  well  at 
having  endeavoured  to  correct  it,  the  restless  enterprising 
spirit  is  next  turned  to  examine,  more  accurately,  the  internal 

J  arts  of  countries,  which  had  been  neglected  zi  suiHcienfly 
nown,  or  despised  as  altogether  useless.  ITie  narrative  before 
us,  though  not  without  utility  and  interest,  is  circumscribed  to 
this  humbler  line  of  geographical  investigation. 

From  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Coxe,  and  from  the  very  able  in- 
troduction to  the  third  voyage  of  captain  Cook,  it  should  seem 
that  the  Russians  never  doubled  Tshutski  (n\ore  properly 
Shelatskoi)  noss ;  and  it  appears  now  that  the  mouth  o;  the 
Kovima  was  incorrectly  laid  down ;  yet,,  from  comparing  our 
author's  imperfect  outlines,  traced  by  a  black  lead  pencil, 
with  major  ShalaurofTs  chart,  captain  Billings's  astronomical  ob» 
servations,  and  the  sketches  of  tlie  natives,  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
has  been  able  to  lay  down  the  celebrated  northern  promontory 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  coast  between  it  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Kovima.  From  this  comparison,  it  has  appa* 
Tcntly  been  placed  in  the  best  Russian  charts  too  far  north,  the 
XDOUth  of  the  river  being  little  more  than  69^  N. 

The  instructions  were  seemingly  drawn  up  by  the  empress 
Catharine;  and  she  must,  consequently,  rank  witn  the  late  un* 
fortunate  Louis  as  a  ropl  geographer.  The  two  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  to  determine  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kovima,  together  with  the  situation  of  the  great 
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{nromomoiy  of  (he  Tshutski^  as  far  as  East  Cape,  aiod.  ta 
form  an  exact  cliart  of  the  islands  in  tlic  Eastern  Ocean,  ex- 
tending to  the  coast  of  America.  This  second  object  was  not, 
lK>wever,  attempted  \  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith^s  chartj  deduced 
from  the  united  accounts>  is  the  only  supplement. 

Our  author  hastens  over  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey,  iir 
which  the  first  circumstance  that  appears  particularly  interest- 
ing is  the  passage  of  the  Uralian  Chain,  and  the  description  of 
Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia. 

<  The  ofBccn  here,  both  military  and  citiI,  are  yery  amnerDOs  f 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  this  being  the  seat  of  government  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chinese  and  Mongal  territories  \  the  latter,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  courts  of  justice,  and  the  necessary  distri- 
butions to  be  made  for  the  vast  extent  of  its  jurisdictloD.  I  shall 
ntte  these  in  two  classes ;  for  rank  is  only  a  secondary  recommeada* 
tion  here:  the  gentleifian,  who  behaves  himself  with  propriety^ 
though  poor,  is  completely  independent,  and  every  house  is  open  to 
him  ;  while  the  worthless  are  only  attended  to  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  then  with  great  reserve* 

•  In  this  town  there  are  neither  inns  nor  coffee-houses ;  but  no 
•  stranger,  who  behaves  himself  with  common  civility,  will  ever  be  at 
-a  loss  for  a  home.     I  had  very  good  quarters  allotted  me  by  govcrn- 

Bent,  in  which  I  had  only  resided  a  few  days,  when  brigadier-gene«^ 
sal  Troepolsky  invited  me  to  accept  of  apartments  and  attendants  iit 
his  house :  his  lady  repeated  the  invitation,  which  I  begged  they 
vould  allow  me  to  refuse*  The  y  then  sent  me  every  necessary  to 
my  lodging,  which  really  compelled  me  to  accept  their  first  offer,  to 
lave  them  greater  trouble.  Their  mansion  was  ever  after  my  home  ^ 
amd  their  friendship  will  always  remain  indelibly  impressed  on  my 
mind*  All  kinds  of  food  are  cheap,  as  are  spirituous  liquors  and 
home-brewed  beer.  Wines  are  dear.  Many  luxuries  are  imported 
from  China ;  and  silks,  cottons,  linens,  furs,  nay  English  cloths,  are 
moderate. 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia,  hospitality  prevails  in  the  ex* 
freme.  A  traveler  is  perfectly  secure  on  the  road,  and  certain  of  a 
hearty  welcome  wherever  he  puts  up,  let  the  cot  be  ever  so  homely. 
But  whether  this  hospitality  will  continue  when  they  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tain state  of  refinement,  to  which  they  seem  advancing  wi(h  xncre* 
dible  haste,  remains  for  future  times  to  discover ;  as  also  whether  the 
expansion  of  ideas  may  not  lead  to  the  extension  of  territory,  and 
other  formal  establishments."     f.  17. 

Irkutsk  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Bayka!,  on  the 
lower  part  of  that  vast  chain,  from  which  almost  all  the  rivers  of - 
Asia  descend.  On  this  side,  however,  there  are  no  rivers  but  what* 
fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  or  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka.  Our 
travelers — for  the  '  Command*  consisted  of  a  numerous  body—' 
fall  down  the  LeAa  to  Yakutsk,  whence  they  proceed  to  Ochotsk^ 
which  affords  a  good  picture  of  a  Russian  town,  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government*    In  a  low  misty  situatioBi  vege- 
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tables  arc  scanty,  and  dry  fish  the  food  of  cattle,  particularly  in 
the  spring,  when  the  dogs  become  so  ravenous,  from  want  of 
nutriment,  as  to  devour  each  other,  ^nd  the  first  horses  that 
arrive.  Cold,  damp,  and  uncomfortable,  a  want  of  feeling,  or  an 
excess  of  duty  and  obedience,  would  alone  reconcile  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  their  situation.  A  chain  of  mountains  intervene 
between  Irkutsk  and  Ochotsk,  which  the  author  describes  in  his 
journey,  though  they  are  not  marked  in  the  map,  which  is  confined 
to  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  as  we  have  explained  it.  These 
mountains,  however,  we  must  mention,  ^s  from  them  the  Ochotsk 
descends;  and,  as  the  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Ingiga  to  the  Ko^ 
vima  River  was  not  safe,  the  author  was  obliged  to  repass  them, 
in  a  northemly  direction,  till  he  fell  in  with  the  Indigirka  River 
from  die  same  chain.  This  he  was  compelled  to  cross  in  order 
to  reach  the  Kovima.  The  mountains  just  mentioned  run 
nearly  from  west  to  east;  but^.  in  a  somewhat  higher  latitudci^ 
their  direction  is  northemly,  and  even  a  little  to  the  west.  The 
account  of  the  Tungoose  is  new  and  interesting :  they  in  ge- 
neral adore  dxmons,  and  their  priests  are  sorcerers. 

'  The  Tungoose  wander  over  an  amazine  extent  of  ground,  froi» 
the  mouth  of  the  Amour  to  the  Baikal  Lake,  the  rivers  Angara,  or 
Tungooska,  Lena,  Aldan,  Yudoma,  Mayo,  Ud,  the  sea  coast  of 
Ochotsk,  the  Amicon,  Kovima,  Indigirka,  Alasey,  the  coast  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  and  all  the  mountains  of  these  parts ;  constantly  on  the 
look-ont  for  animals  of  the  chase.  They  seldom  reside  more  than 
nx  days  in  one  place,  but  remove  their  tents,  though  it  be  to  the 
•mall  distance  of  20  fathom,  and  this  only  in  the  fishing  season,  and 
during  the  time  of  collecting  berries  in  such  solitary  places  as  are  far 
distant  from  the  habitation  of  Cossacs.  Here  they  leave  their  sup- 
plies of  dried  fish  and  berries^  in  large  boxes  built  on  trees  or  poles, 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  tribes  in  traveling  during  the 
winter.  Berries  they  dry  by  mixing  them  with  the  undigested  food 
{Rchen)  out  of  the  stomach  of  the  rein-deer,  making  their  cakes, 
which  they  spread  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  dry  upon  their  huts  in 
the  sun  or  wmd. 

«  They  seem  callous  to  the  effects  of  heat  or  cold ;  their  tents  are 
covered  with  shamoy,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  birch,  which  they 
render  as  pliable  as  leather,  by  rolling  it  up,  and  keeping  it  for  sonic 
time  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water  and  smoke. 

*  Their  winter  dress  is  the  skin  of  the  deer,  or  wild  sheep,  dressed 
with  the  hair  on  ;  a  breast-piece  of  the  same,  which  ties  round  th< 
neck,  and  reaches  down  to  the  waist,  widenin^sf  towards  the  bottom, 
and  neatly  ornamented  with  embroidery  and  beads ;  pantaloons  of  the 
tame  materials,  which  also  furnish  them  vrith  short  stockings,  and 
boots  of  the  legs  of  rein-deer  with  the  hair  outward  ;  a  fur  cap  and 
gloves.  Their  summer  dress  only  differs  in  being  simple  leather 
without  the  hair.*    p.  47.  ' 

•  They  commonly  hunt  witfi  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  some  hav^ 
fifle-barrded  guns.    They  do  not  like  to  bury  their  dead,  but  place 
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the  body,  drcMcd  in  its  beet  apparel»  in  a  Strang  box*  and  salpcAo 
it  bct\vccn  two  trees.  The  implements  of  the  chase  belonging  to  the 
deceased  are  buried  under  the  box.  Except  a  sorcerer  is  very  near^ 
no  ceremony  is  observed  ;  but  in  his  presence  they  kill  a  deer,  ofiFer 
4  part  to  the  demons,  and  eat  the  rest. 

«  They  allow  polygamy ;  but  the  first  t^ifc  is  the  cJiief,  and  is 
attended  by  the  rest.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  a  simple  pur-' 
chase  of  a  girl  from  her  father  ;  from  20  to  loO  deer  are  given,  or 
the  bridegroom  works  a  stated  time  for  the  benefit  ^f  the  bride'c 
father.   The  unmarried  are  not  remarkable  for  chastity.  A  man  will 

five  hiff  daughter  for  a  time  to  any  friend  or  traveler  that  he  takes  a 
king  to }  if  he  has  no  daughter}  he  will  give  his  servant,  but  not 
his  wive8«  v 

*  They  are  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and  extremely  active  ; 
have  lively  smiling  countenances,  with  small  eyes ;  and  both  sexes  are 
great  lovers  of  brandy. 

•  *  I  asked  my  TungooSe,  why  they  had  not  settled  places  of  resi- 
dence ?  They  answered,  that  they  knew  no  gfreater  curte  than  to  live 
in  one  place,  like  a  Russian,  or  Yakuts  where  filth  accumulates,  and 
fills  the  habitation  with  stench  and  disease.'     p.  49. 

After  once  more  crossing  the  mountains,  thev  arrive  it  Up- 
per Kovima:  but  tlie  wretched  inhabitants  of  tnis  district  had 
duly  a  scanty  winter  store  of  fishes,  with  no  prospect  of  adding 
to  it;  ^n<;e  it  was  no^<^  the  end  of  September,  and  the  contrac- 
toi^s  provision  had  not  reached  them.  It  arrived,  however,  gra- 
dually, and  tliey  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  soine  fishes  by 
means  of  wears.  From  the  twenty-second  to  the  thirtieth  o^ 
November,  the  spirit  thermometer  was  from  30*  ^  to  41}^  of 
JEleaumur*. 

'At  37^  it  ^as  almost  impossible  to  fell  timber^  which  was  as  hard 
as  the  hatchet,  except  it  was  perfectly  dry  \  and  in  the  greatest  seve- 
rity the  hatchets,  on  striking  the  wood,  broke  like  glass. .  Indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  work  in  the  open  air,  which  compelled  us  to 
fnake  many  holidays  much  against  our  inclination. 

<  The  effects  of  the  cold  are  wonderful.  Upon  coming  out  of  a 
warm  room,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  breathe  through  a  handker- 
chief;  and  you  find  yourself  immeaiately  stirrounded  by  an  atmo* 
sphere,  arising  from  breath,  and  the  heat  of  ^e  body,  which  incloses 
you  in  a  mist,  and  consists  of  small  nodules  of  hoar  ice.  Breathine 
Causes  a  noise  like  the  tearing  of  coarse  paper,  or  the  breaking  of 
X\\\n  twigs,  and  the  expired  breath  is  immediately  condensed  in  the 
fine  substance  mentioned  above.  The  northern  lights  arc  coiistant 
and  very  brilliant ;  they  seem  close  to  you,  ana  you  may  some- 
times hear  them  shoot  along;  they  assume  an  amazing  diversity  of 
shapes  2  and  the  Tungoose  say,  that  they  are  spirits  at  variance 
fighting  in  the  air/     p.  57. 

*  Though  thHe  df  greet  are  said  to  be  Reaumur's,  we  tuipeet,  from  the  effrcti, 
that  ihry  irnui  be  Fahreuheit's  oalj.  If  the  liMiiicr^  the  cold  nuat  b«  iiulMdia* 
tense,— Ksv. 
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The  cold  sometimes  sunk  to  43""  ^  an4<  m  this  situ^a^  wtii 
i  scarcity  of  alimeatarv  food,  it  is  not  surpxi^iDg  th^t  the  scivvf 
should  appear  amor^  them.  They  msd^  some  exourmoiu  among 
the  nei^bouring  tribes,  but  found  d)pn  poor  and  ignorant.  la 
Febniafy  and  March,  some  snow-larks  and  ducks  made  Aelr 
appearance,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  scorbutic,  who  soon  reco- 
vered on  being  supplied  with  recent  animal  food.  Such  was  i 
winter  in  the  Yasashnoi,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Uppo: 
Koirima,  in  latitude  only  of  65^  28'  25^^  and  longitude  153.^ 
94}  E.  'The  independent  Cossac  of  this  district,  we  shall  ^y 
to  describe. 

«  The  lordly  Cossac  it  only  to  be  roused  from  his  indolepcc  by  a^ 
order  from  his  superior ;  atid  then  he  curses  his  fate,  which  has 
placed  him  under  the  control  of  others.  These  last  of  mankind* 
unworthy  of  the  name,  these  hardly  animated  lumps  of  clay^  cxett 
the  most  saTacre  haiharity  over  their  wives,  children,  animals,  and 
the  poor  neighbouring  tribes  whose  miserable  lot  it  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  them,  or  to  be  under  the  least  obligations,  either  by  drinking  ^ 
glass  of  brandy,  taking  a  leaf  or  two  of  tobacco,  or  m  any  other 
way.  They  receive  annual  supplies  of  articles  that  are  necessary, 
ornamental,  or  luxurious,  from  the  traders  at  Yakutsk,  to  suppiT 
'tiie  different  tribes  with  ;  rendering,  in  return,  furs  and  mammont's 
tusks.  Their  chief  endeavour  with  these  wanderers  is,  to  get  them 
indebted'  for  any  article  that  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  or  to  pro» 
cure  the  receipt  of  a  trifling  present  j[ which  in  honour  they  must 
return  with  one  more  valuabk) ;  but  if  tbey  once  get  in  debt,  then 
they  are  persecuted  to  the  utmost^  and  are  trequentnr  necessitated  tc» 
leave  a  man  to  work,  or  a  woman,  perhaps  a  daughter,  as  security 
for  the  payment. 

*  I  have  here,  sketched  a  faithful  picture  from  the  very  men  wly» 
-ate  sent  hither  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  benefits  arisin?  from 
the  Christian  faitht  and  to  set  an  example  of  loyalty  and  obedience,* 

The  rber  Korima  flows  from  the  south-west  td  the  north* 
cast.    The  mountains  we  mentioned  form '« its  more  abrupt 

eaatem  banks,  and  unite,  at  no  great  distance,  froiA  the  gulf  of 

Ingiga  with  the   chain,    which  constitutes  the  peninsula  of 

Kamtscnatpka  • 

"Wldi  t^^  ships  built  during  the  winter  on  the  TJppcr  Ko- 
'Tima,  the  voyagers  sailed  down  the  rirer,  and  proceeded  in  th^ 
^gulf  of  Eoriii^,  very  near  the  170th  degree  of  east  longitude- 
jTce  then  ^gg^rt^  '^vA  ;<^cain  Billings  detf?nnined  to  r^wm; 

but  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  persevering  resolutioa 
^iaTtfat/KMMimenS  of  an  d3JocS,  we  haine  seldom  seen  in  yiy 
sBJgijitiiifa.  We  'CMld  ,seasosly  wppose  captain  Billings  to  ha^ 
fboea^.oom^xaoA  ^  c«qpt»t|i  Co<^. 

*  To  conduce  the  .detail' of  this  s^oi^  eaicftrsion,.  I  shall  subjein 
.tbeJb1)q«rm.reQnv  .Tlve^ej«pH>)f:tfef  iIWjSs*  is  iipdctauly  high, 
'      Ceit.  MV.  Vol.  37.  January^  1 803.  C 
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jformed  by  pnojecttnfir  promontories  «nd  shallow  bap,  exposed  to 
eirery  wind  except  the  south*  The  mountains  are  covered  in  dif- 
*ferelit  places  with  snow ;  which  meltinrr  produces  smaU  torrents 
itt^iin?  into  the  sea.  The)c  «re  composed  ol  granite,  quartz,  and  a 
hard  UmJk  stbse  i  and  produce  moss  i  a  kind  of  Tetchy  the  root  of 
.which  is  edible ;  creeping  willow ;  and  birch,  not  exceeding  ten 
fnclies  in  height*  the  shores  are  covered  with  drift  wood  nearly  to 
Barannoi  Kamen,  But  no  farther  east.  Along  the  shore  are  nu« 
merous  remains  of  huts,  and  places  where  fires  have  been,  whichy  in 
all  probability,  have  been  mace  and  left  by  different  hunters. 

*  Thajjuadrupcds  that  we  saw  were  rein-deer,  pretty  numerous ; 
bears,  but  none  white  ;  wolves,  foxes,  stone  fox,  wild  sheep,  and  the 
whistling  marmot.  The  birds  were,  gulls  of  several  sorts,  ravens^ 
hawks,  black-headed  buntings,  8now-Iarks»  a  few  partridges^  geese* 
ducks,  and  divers. 

<  The  productions  of  the  sea  are  very  few.  We  frequently 
hauled  the  seine,  but  only  once  caught  the  seld  (herring)  and  mukr 
soon  (a  small  species  of  salmon].  We  saw  several  belluga,  seals,  and 
one  whale,  but  no  traces  of  shell-fish  of  any  kind.  The  water  was 
fresh  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the>  ice  we  frequently  tried,  but 
found  it  brackishf  with  neither  ebb  nor  flow.  The  currents  were 
.very  irregular,  seldom  setting  any  one  way  longer  than  the  wind, 
blew,  at  the  unsettled  rates  of  hsuf  a  mile,  a  mue,  and  three  miles 
and  a  half,  per  hour. 

*  The  atmosphere  was  cold  and  chilly,  the  greatest  heat  that  wc 
experienced  being  while  at  anchor  close  m  with  the  land  in  Wolves' 
Say  on  the  15th  July,  when  we  had  several  claps  of  thunder.  We 
haa  a  gentle  south-east  breeze,  and  calms  ;  and  while  the  wind  blew, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  14^  and  16^  above  the  freezing  point  of 
Reaumur.  During  the  intervening  calms,  it  sunk  to  6^,  7%  and  8^. 
The  coldest  day  waa  the  12th  July,  the  thermometer  being  then  a* 
below  the  freezing  point.  It  frequently  indicated  i**  above  o  at  the 
time  when  our  rigging  was  incrusted  with  ice. 

*  The  fogs  here  are  very  remarkable,  continually  hovering  above 
the  ice  at  no  great  height.     At  a  distance  they  appear  like  islands 

•  lit  a  haxe  ;  sometimes  like  vast  columns  of  smoke.  Once,  ia  parti** 
cular,  we  thought  that  the  Tshutski  had  made  signal-fires  for  ua$ 
but  on  a  nearer  appreach  we  discovered  our  mistake. 

« I  observed  the  horizon  to  be  most  clear  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  navigation  ought  to  be  undertaken 
about  ths  first  of  August.    The  more  success  is  to  be  expected, 

'  ftoTR  the  testimony  of  the  iiunters  and  others  who  visit  these  parts, 

•«*  that  the  ice  never  breaks  up  until  St.  Elias'  day,  the  26th  July, 
Old  Style  (or  the  3i8t  July,  New  Stvle'M  ;  mid  I  think  h  neces- 
sary to  remark  herci  that  my  dates  are  auXNd  Style,  sccordtng  to  die 

.  custom,  of  Russia. 

<  The  estuary  of  the  river  Kovima  at  Shalauroff*s  wiMxrbtilMings, 
by  exjict  reckonings  of  bearing, -.ooocst,  .lOiditxmo^  from  ^iaoes 
where  observations  were  takeii  m  the  Icqr  ^e^.MoA  from  JJkosbiu 
Ostrog,  forwards  and  backwards,  I  fix  in  latitude  69^  ;6^  longitude 

"166'  10' ;  tariatt<>n  of  the  ceihpass  17''  30'  east.  "' 

'   .f -The  following  is  the  mUlt  vf  my  remaski  tod  1iiq«lnef  ^mng 


ifty  ftay  at  Neizshni  Kovimat*^  obserrpd  iwaDowt  fwan&ing  togm 
ther  ander  the  eaves  of  the  churchy  chiiping  Ycr^r  much,  particulai^ 
ao  the  id  August ;  and  on  the  third  there  was  not  one  to.  bt 
found,  nor  had  any  body  seen  them  depart.  I  was  informed,  that 
they  made  their  appearance  about  Tzarivoi  day  (list  iMay},  an^ 
departed  on  the  (days  of  Spass)  2d  and  6th  August,  never 'staying 
l>eyond  the  latter  date ;  the  red-breast  remains  a  day  or  two  longer 
than  the  white.  The  snow-bunting,  the  first  bird  that  appears^  ik 
teen  about  the  middle  of  March  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  grass  on  tht 
sandy  shores  of  the  river,  and  about  tb<  roots,  of  buUies  where  tht 
sun  nrst  melts  the  snow  :  different  flights  pursue  each  ether  in  tfadr 
migrration  for  about  a  month ;  eagles  follow  close  upda  them.  Swanty 
geese,  and  ducks,  arrive  toward  the  end  of  April,  and  continof 
about  thejneighbourinjr  lakes  and  rivers  till  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
is  trozen  over  about  the  aoth  of  September,  and 


tember.     The  river  is  trozen  over  about  the  aoth  of     , 

opens  about  the  24th  May,  when  it  deluges  the  low  country.     Tht 

water  does  not  retreat  within  its  bounds  till  the  end  of  June. 

*  On  the  35th  November  the  sun  sets  until  the  ist  January,  when 
it  again  appears  above  the  horizon ;  and  this  is  the  time  of  the 
severest  cold,'     p.  78* 

The  minuter  details,  which  Intervened  between  the  later 
events  and  the  vopge,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sitnation  of  tht 
Islands  interposed  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  com!* 
nents,  need  not  detain  us.  Our  author  interrogated  Lachofl^ 
respecting  his  discovery  of  three  islands  to  the  north  of  Swatoi 
Noss,  but  could  gain  little  satisfactory  information.  The  go« 
vcmment  thought  his  discovery  interesting,  and  meriting  somt 
further  inquiry,  llie  vast  unwieldy  extent  of  the  Russian  em* 
pire  requires,  however,  no  accession  to  its  dominions  on  tht 
north  'f  and  the  discovery  cpuld  only  be  useful  from  the  number 
of  mammoths*-teeth  found  there,  which  seem  to  have  been  c;oa^ 
siderable.    The  islands  are  now  neglected. 

The  account  of  the  Takuti  is  not  uninteresting,  but  inea* 
pable  of  abridgement.  It  is,  however,  worth  remarking,  tfaa^ 
as  usual,  they  migrated  from  the  east,  pressed  on  by  a  mort 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  till  they  found  refuge  On  tht 
banks  of  those  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Their 
religion  is  a  Manichaean  system,  not' without  traces  o£  ft  purer 
source.  The  customSr  ceremonies,  employments,  &e.  of  the 
Yakuti,  furnish  an  entertaining  narrative  1  but  k  admits  of  no 
application  respecting  their  origin  or  connexion.  The  popula* 
tion  of  these  tribes  seems  to  diminish. 

The  voyagers  winter  in  iCamtschatka^  which  Aef  find  a 
mudi  more  comfortable  residence  than  At  mouth  of  the  Eo* 
Yima.  They  built  a  vessel,  to  accompanv  diem,  from  the  wood 
in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  near  tne  lourqe  of  the  river 
Kamtschatka.  The  author's  account,  however,  is  not  vctf 
clear,  as  it  items  partly  to  refer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanatfchatfcia 

Ca 


hit  much  higher btitude.  The  Imtier  vessel)  bttik  at  Ochotrfev 
was  lost,  seemingly  by  the  obstmacy  and  temerity  of  captain  Bi(- 
^M|  and  the  ignocance  of  the  pifot;'  while  even^e  flag -sloop, 
)ue  Gloxy  ot^Russia/  narrowly  escaped  the  breakers.  The 
Birection  of  the  *0)mmand*  is  not  afterwards  pointed  out  with 
lufficient  clearness ;  but  they  seem  to  have  followed  a  south- 
fRrestem  course  through  the  Aleutian  chain  to  the  island  o£ 
Kodkk,  at  the  entramce.of  Cook's  inlet*.  In  this  course,  we 
meet  with  few  reonrks  peculiarly  interesting.  They  stay  for 
lome  time  at  Oonalashka,  and  ut  Eodiak,  in  Prince  WiUiam's 
flovttd  \  but  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
testonts  of  the  inhabitants.  -  The  Russian  establishments  are 
thiefiy  aubservient  to  the  fur-trade,  and  scarcely  merit  our 
tiotiee.  It  teems  probable,  from  this  account,  that  the  project^- 
!ng  C;toe  of  Alyaska,  which  separates  Prince  William's  Sound 
from  Bristol  Bay,  is  nearly  divided  opposite  to  Kodiak.  It 
contsuns,  in  the  middle,  a  lake,  which,  with  a  short  carrying- 
place,  connects  the  two  bays.  The  description  of  the  sea-IIo^, 
and.  ursine  seal,  we  shall  transcribe, 

<  The  SQa4ioB,  called  by  the  Russians  sivootsha,  is  the  strongest 
and  largest  of  the  seal  kind  ;  coTered  with  dark  coloured  coarse 
lair,  which  is  very  thick  and  long  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  \ 
the  hind  part  is  tapering,  with  smooth  short  hair.  The  largest  is 
about  eight  feet  long.  They  copulate  and  pass  every  night  on  some 
rock  by  themselves,  one  male  and  a  number  of  femsUes,  driving 
awa}^  or  ki&in?,  every  other  species  of  animal  that  may  approach 
them.  Hie  nudes  have  frequently  very  desperate  engagements,  and 
the  eonqueror  is  tmmedtatety  joined  by  all  the  females.  Tliey  are 
caetremely  bold,  and  vrill  attack  men  if  disturbed  on  the  rocks. 
Tb«y  have  a  small  white  spot  on  the  templest  nearly  as  large  as  a 
half-crown  piece ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  about  them  vulnerable 
hy  arrows,  which  hardly  pierce  the  skin  in  other  parts;  but»  if 
poisoned,  they  penetrate  deep  enou|^h  to  infuse  the  baneful  quality. 
The  meat  of  these  animals  is  cut  m  thin  shreds,  and  dried  by  the 
liunters,  who  esteem  it  good  eating.  I  thought  it  bad  and  fishy  ; 
l)Ut  the  head,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a  large  ox,  rthought 
very  goad,  if  well  stewed,  and  eaten  with  sarana  and  other  edible 
roots.  The  seeond  species  is  the  kotic,  or  ursinc-seal:  the  largest 
•are  about  six  feet  long,  covered  vrith  beautiful  silvery  grey  hairs,  of 
the  colour  of  the  Siberian  squirrel,  having  a  soft  downy  under  fur, 
-Ttseoddiog  brown  silk.  The  young  kotic  are  extremely  playful  in 
the  water;  the  head  very  nearly  resensbles  that  of  a'lamb  widi  long 
iCars ;  aad  t^ey  live  upon  rock-weeds.  The  flesh  of  the  young  ones 
is  well  tasted  \  but  the  colour  is  blue,  and  unpleasant  to  the  eye 
]These  swarm  together  in  great  herds  on  the  low  islands,  and  are 
.killed  by  being  struck  Just  above  the  nose  with  a  short  bludgeon. 
.When  tney  find  themselves  in  danger,  thev  attempt  to  bite.  When 
very  young,  the  fur  is  of  a  beautifid  snort  gbs^y  black,  which 


chaifgct  to  ulvery  when  tbqr-grow  iipr ;  amd>  wfaw  t!kcf  become  Tcrj 
old,  tiiey  are  aliiu>st  wbit^*    {•  179. 

The  breed  of  the  sca-cfttct  h  almost  extinct  in  the  msteifi 
islands,  and  perhaps  wiH  Soon  be  lost  eren  on  die  Ametieitti 
coast.  In  compensation,  however,  strata  of  coals  are  ezfensivelr 
scattered  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  some  are  even  within  rea^ 
of  exportation.  "^ 

The  transactions  in  Prince  "William's  Sound  are  not  of  greH 
importance  5  but,  from  some  circumstances,  it  seems  clearly  a^ 
certained  that  Cape  St.  EHas,  of  Bering,  is  not  the  soumeM 
point  of  Montague's,  but  of  Elay's  Island.         "  * 

'  This  native  farther  told  us,  that  at  the  north  extremity  of  Ksy'f 
Island,  there  was  a  bay  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  that  the  entrance 
at  low  water  was  at  deep  as  his  double  paddle  (which  is  about  sevcQ 
foot)  ;  and  that  there  are  runs  of  firesh  water  into  it,  but  no  great 
nvers.  A  very  considerable  river,  however,  falls  into  the  sea  a  day'k 
journey  north  of  our  anchorage,  up  which  the  natives  travel  14  days 
to  the  residence  of  a  different  nation,  the  people  of  which  supply 
them  with  knives,  copper  lettles,  and  instruments,  and  make  their 
canoes.  That  these  people  ttaSe  with  oljiers  farther  inlsmd,  and 
obtain  iyom  them  knives  and  e^thet  articles ;  but  that  his  Batkm 
never  go  farther  than  14  days*  jouney.  That  the  articles  of  tbdr 
tiade  are,,  the  skins  of  sea4iaKs,.  for  boata  $ .  oil  of  sea  animab  ;  smaB 
shells ;  and  muscle-shells  for-poii^t^  tofurowsi  and  that  these  were  ji 
very  powerful  and  warlike  people. 

*  Another  observation  of  his,  I  think  it  very  necessary  to  men- 
tion :  it  was  a  positive  assertion,  that  there  were  straits  and  island 
as  far  as  we  could  see ;  and  that  to  the  south-east  there  was  <<  a 
great  salt  water,*'  vrith  many  entrances  to  it.  I  repeatedly  asked 
the  question,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  answer ;  and  I  woulft 
most  wiHingfy  have  stayed  on  the  coast  alone,  to  explore  these  un- 
known parts  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  I  had  lost  mysefiP,  or-  found  my 
way  to  Europe  through  some  of  these  cranny  passages.  I  am  aware, 
that  I  was  thought  a  madman  for  it ;  but  this  madness,  this  enthu« 
fiastic  confidence,  would,  I  am  certain,  have  assisted  my  success;  ndr 
would  I  have  lefit  unexplored  a  river  of  which  we  had  such  confirmed 
accounts,  without  good  reason  for  it ;  for  I  never  met  with  any  meft 
that-  would  refuse  assistance  to  one  individual,  who,  without  the 
means  of  being  their  enemy,  was  at  all  times  io  their  power.  Over 
and  abovn  all  this,  I  declare,  that  I  have  complete  confidence  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  governs  every  thought,  and  inspires  means  ot 
txpeession  to  secure  the  devotee  in  exploring  his  wisdom.'     f*  195* 

We  insert  this  passage,  as  a  characterikic  trait  of  the  author, 
and  as  some  proof  of  3ke  accuracy  of  the  information  he  seemt 
to  have  received.  Captain  Vancouver  has  shown  that  *  the 
great  saU  ^atcr,'  and  me  ipany  entrances  to  it,  are  the  indei^ 
tations  of  the  sea  in  this  lattitude,  «nd  the  sound  to  Ae  ea^  Af 
<^adra  and  Vancouver's  Islani  .  '   '     . 

C3 
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After  finishuig  dte  second  ship,  and  again  wintering  in  Kam* 
taefaatka,  captain  Billings  proceeds  Do  the  west ;  and,  though  one 
^ject  of  the  expedition  was  the  survey  of  the  islands  between 
iUia  and  America)  he  passes  them  cursorily,  and  determines 
aot  to  approach  the  American  continent  again;  abandoning 
tvery  expectation  of  signalising  himself  and  country  by  dis- 
COTCties  which  the  liber^ity  of  the  government  had,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  put  within  his  reach.  In  the  entire  course^ 
icotn  west  to  east,  through  the  whole  chun  of  these  islands,  we 
Karcely  meet  with  a  single  drcumstanoe  meriting  notice ;  for 
^pc  cannot  depend  on  the  longitudes }  scarcely,  we  fear,  on  the 
latitudes.  It  is  an  smparently  accidental  remark,  that,  from  the 
Siorthcrn  point  of  Oonalashka,  an  island  at  no  great  distance 
frcxm  the  projecting  point  of  Alayaska,  formerly  noticed,  to 
Core's  Island,  the  sea  shoals  from  eighty  to  forty  fathoms,  and 
from  the  Aleutan  to  Clerk's  Island,  to  twenty-four  fathoms, 
which,  compared  with  other  observations,  seems  to  show  that 
the  whole  sea,  north  of  the  Aleuun  Islands,  has  been  gained 
^om  the  land.  We  mention  this  as  an  additional  argument^ 
though  we  think  it  by  no  means  decisive,  for  those  who  derive 
the  population  of  America  from  Asia.  On  the  north-west  of 
Gore's  Isbnd  is  a  smaller  one,  considered  by  captain  Cook  aa 
t  part  of  the  former.  An  account  of  a  whale,  which  affords  aa 
alimentary  tustenanoe,  we  shall  transcribe. 

<  One  species  of  whal^  is  frequently  ca^t  on  shore  both  on  these 
«iiilands  (the  Altutan)  and  on  the  coast  of  Elamtshaxka,  which  the 
natives  never  eat,  but  only  use  the  fat  to  burn.  They  know  no  dif* 
fo«Qce  in  its  appearance ;  but  observe  that  neither  guUs,  nor  any 
turd  of  prpy^  or  fox,  vill  eat  of  it.  They  say,  that  the  Russiau 
hunters  nave  used  it  for  food  j  that  its  fat  turns  in  the  stomach  to  aQ 
oil  of  so  subtile  a  nature,  as  to  pass  through  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
while  the  fleshy  parts  are  emitted  in  an  undigested  state  ;  and  that 
if  those  who  have  eaten  it  have  fonnerly  had  wounds  or  ulcers,  al* 
though  these  have  been  cured  for  years,  they  break  out  afresh. 
Several  of  the  hunters  told  me,  that  they  had  eaten  of  this  vhalct 
^nd  that  the  account  which  the  natives  gave  of  the  subtileness  of 
the  fat,  and  the  undigested  state  in  which  the  more  substantial  parts 
passed  through  then),  was  true ;  and  that  some  of  their  corapanionst 
who  had  beeg  cured  of  the  venereal  distemper,  became  again  vio^ 
lently  affected  with  that  dismal  disease,  merely  from  this  fbod«  The 
W^  P^perty,  hgweveri  i^  attributed  {^  the  flesh  of  whales  in  ge&«> 
xal*    r.  224. 

In  the  track  towards  Clerk's  Island,  the  sea  still  shoaled  till^ 
on  its  south,  it  was  little  more  than  six  fathoms^  All  aroun^s 
the  islands  appeared  numeroys  \  but  the  navigators  were  more 
mtent  on  their  safety  than  urged  bv  curiosity;  and  they  with 
oimculty  avoided  being  embayed  in  w$  idand,  or  rather  cluster 
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of  idands.  They  escaped,  however^  to  the  contment  of  Aine* 
liqa,  and  landed  there  \  but  made  few  interesting  observations. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  part  were  of  the  Tschutsiu  race.  Tbej: 
reached  thence  the  Bav  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Ariatic  coast. 

The  residence  of  the  navigators  among  the  Tscfautaki  wait 
short,  and  afforded  little  of  novelty  or  interest.  The  inhalntaat» 
of  this  very  remote  quarter  of  the  old  world  arc  Asiatics,  and 
their  manners  almost  exclusively  Tartarian :  die  resident  tribes 
are  considered  as  of  inferior  race,  and  the  wanderers  only  trtdy' 
independent.  Captain  Billings,  with  a  proportion  of  the  *  Com« 
mand/  proceeds  in  his  object  by  land  \  the  others,  with  our 
author,  return  and  winter  at  Oonalashka.  The  account  of  their- 
winter's  arrangement,  or  the  means  employed  by  M.  Sauer  £ca:. 
preventing  the.  scurvy,  are  of  little  importance  $  and  the  descrip« 
tions  of  the  animals  and  fishes  are  too  general  and  isdisctsminatft 
to  be  valuable.  What  may  appear  more  interestiz^,  we  shall 
transcribe. 

*  The  morainir  of  the  ist  of  April  1 792  being  dear,  I  roved  about 
the  south  side  of  the  mountains  to  enjoy  the  lun,  which  we  had  xjiOt 
seen  ten  times  since  our  arrival  on  this  island.  During  my  walk^  I 
saw,  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  mouscholes,  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  edible  roots :  these  consisted  of  makarshine,  sarana,  and  an* 
other  root  unknown  to  me,  about  the  size  of  a  coffee-bean  (but  few 
of  them) :  the  quantity  might  be  about  ten  pounds  weight,  thus 
brought  into  the  8un  to  dry  by  the  mice,  more  provident  than  thu 
human  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  I  also  noticed,  for  thft 
first  time,  that  the  sweet  plant  of  Kamtshatka,  the  kutagemik,  ok 
wild  angelica,  the  broad-leafed  sorrel,  and  kiprey,  were  breaking 
through  the  earth.  The  other  productions  of  the  island  are,  the 
ground  willow,  already  described  (but  not  a  single  tree  of  any  dend« 
jnination  whatever,  nor  does  any  of  the  islands  west  of  Kadiak  pro- 
duce a  tree  of  any  kind :  this  t  can  positively  assert}  :  two  berry- 
bearing  bushes,  the  tshemika  and  golubnika,  about  qghteen  inches 
high,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  such  places  as 
are  sheltered  from  the  north  winds ;  the  mountains  also  produce  tHe 
thikshu,  or  siecha,  and  wortle-berry.  The  valleys  yield  raspberries^ 
white,  large,  and  of  a  watery  taste.  The  edible  roots  are,  sarBiui» 
makarshina,  and  the  root  of  the  lupin ;  this  plant  bears  a  more  beau- 
tiful flower  than  in  Europe ;  the  kutagemik  is  sometimes  used  lor 
food,  mixed  with  fish  spawn,  I  believe  on  account  of  its  bitter 
flavour.  Wild  mustard  was  plenty  about  the  old  habitations.  Tlie 
iprass  is  coarse  and  rushy ;  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  its 
quality  succulent ;  for  it  appears  to  me  of  the  same  kind  as  grows 
about  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kamtshatka,  of 
which  the  cattle  are  very  fond,  and  it  fettens  them  extremely.  The 
soil  is  not  deep,  but  black  and  fine,  unmixed  with  clay  or  loam* 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  procured,  near  the  source  of  a 
rivulet,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay  to  use  as  cement  to  our  ovens, 
kuijt  with  tb(p  stones  collected  on  the  sea-ihore«    Here  are  no  riven; 
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Imt  several  rimkts,  or  sinsH  rflk  of  T^ter,  run  into  the  sea.  Hiere 
are  two  extingunhed  Tolcanoes  on  tKiv  island  ;  and  near  one  of  thcsfl' 
tftere  was  formerly  a  hot  sprinff,  bat  it  is  now  buried  under  stones 
fdlcti  from  the  mountaiD,  which  produces  abundance  of  native  sul- 
fk«r.  Earthquakes  are  frequent*  and,  by  the  account  of  the  na^r 
tifcSf  sometiRKs  very  violent.* 

<  The  sea  produces,  beside  the  fish  already  mentioned,  whales, 
gratnpusses  (kosatki),  porpoises  (swinki},  the  sea  lion  (sivutslia), 
ukI  tKe  ursine  seal  (kotic)  ;  the  two  latter  used  to  pass  this  island  in 
great  herds  late  in  the  autumn  ;  but  they  have  not  appeared  the  two 
uiist  years,  which  I, attribute  to  the  havoc  made  among  them  by  the 
hunters  on  the  islands  discovered  by  Pribuiloff  to  the  north  of  Oona* 
lashka.  Sea  otters  arc  sdmost  forgotten  here ;  but  they  sometimet 
itppeax  on  the  rocky  islands  off  Atcha, 

*  *  I  shall  ndw  return  to  our  society.  We  had  but  little  to  da 
ivring  the  present  year.  Our  foraj^ng  parties  met  with  very  iU 
iaccen,  although  they  were  of  matenal  assistance  with  the  little  fire* 
wood  that  they  obtained.  They  could  not  shoot  any  game,  which 
I  ascribe  to  their  being  too  numerous  and  noisy ;  for  I  was  success* 
M  when  I  weAt  out  i^ne,  but  Sonnd  the  wild  fowl  exeeedingly 
shy.  We  estperienced  a  constant  succession  of  mists  and  foga  | 
sometimes  during  the  night  the  stars  appeared ;  we  had  frequent 
^fies  of  wind,  and  very  strong,  and  encountered  one  hurricane^ 
Irhich,  vrobablr  owiftg  to  the  surrounding  lofty  mountains,  acted 
Bke  a  whxrivrind  upon  our  vessels,  carried  the  Black  Eagle  on  shores 
tnd,  catching  the  Slava  Russia,  all  her  cables  parted  like  pack* 
Aread  at  one  Instant ;  but,  notvrithstanding  she  vnu  at  the  mercy 
df  the  gale,  and  in  great  motion  in  the  eddy  of  the  wind,  its  oppo« 
Sic  currents  onh'  drove  her  a  short  distance  ak>ng  the  basin,  and 
tack  again.  We  expected  her  etery  moment  on  the  rocks  $  the 
^lence  of  the  hurricane,  hovrever,  i^ted,  and  we  again  got  her  to 
fbe  old  moorings,  without  having  received  any  damage.  Several  of 
our  men  were  bid  up  with  the  scurvy  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
ttd  we  buried  one  young  man,  whose  death  was  occasioned  b^^  tkia 
Asotder;  he  had  irsided  on  shore  from  the  time  of  our  arrival.* 

.  Oming  the  wintet^f  feaidenoe^  however^  the  scurvy  incxeased 
eonaiikniUyy  and  gfcady  lesaoied  their  little  crew,  debilitating 
dioae  mh^  survived.  They  left  the  idand,  after  a  melancholy 
Mfiidenee  tf  t^ht  montlu  and  sixteen  days,  having  buried 
seventeen  of  thetr  stoutest  hands,  and  been  cheered  by  the  $ight 
of  the  sun  ohly  eighteen  times,  without  a  single  clear  day. 
The  cufitoxh^  and  religion  of  the  Aleutans  arc  described  shortlyi 
and  are  not  peculiarly  interesting.  The  mode  of  hunting  is  also 
ef  little  real  importance.  Our  author  returned  to  Kamtschatka ; 
and  we  cannot  give  a  more  con^icuous  view  of  the  miserable 
State  of  that  colony,  than  by  the  following  commercial  advent 

tlll€* 

'  Notwithstanding  we  were  as  silent  as  possible  ot  board,  with  a 
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^ikw  of  furpMiig  the  tsfas^taott  ^Am  ite  wcttber  b€caifte  a  Httte 
dear,  we  had  oot  Iain  loBff  before  we  heard  a  boat  rowing  towardt 
ttie  veMelvaiid  were  thertly  after  amaaed  at  8eein|;  aa  Ei^lish  pin* 
mutt  coflttinfi'  ak>ng-«de»  with  detain  Charks  Wilham  BarUey  ia  it| 
whose  vessdf  the  AlcyoB,  from3engaI»  waa  at  anchor  in  the  inner 
harbour  on  a  trading  voyage.  Hit  oanro  consisted  of  articles  that 
were  invaluabk  in  this  part  of  the  woild ;  varticukrly  ia  a  port  sq 
eligibly  situated  for  encouraging  commercial  undertakings  ;  namely. 
iron  in  bars,  anchors,  cables,  and  cordage,  with  various  kinds  of  iron- 
mongery wares,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  rum.  Notwithstanding 
this^  thie  commander  of  the  port  having  neither  authority  nor  reso- 
lution to  secure  a  purchase  for  account  of  government ;  and  th^ 
traders  of  this  penmsula  (who  style  themselves  merchants^  beinff 
merely  a  set  of  roving  pedlars,  without  either  capital  or  credit  (an(^ 
what  is  still  worse,  without  principles  to  secure  either)  ;  captain 
Barkley  was  necessitated  to  take  these  articles  back  again,  although 
they  were  offered  at  less  than  one  third  of  the  charges  of  transport* 
ing  such  commodities  frcHn  the  manufactories  in  Siberia. 

<  A  man  who  has  resolution  to  strike  out  a  new  line  of  commerce^ 
or  rather  to  seek  a  new  source  of  trade,  in  parts  of  the  world  so  little 
known  aa  are  these  regions,  at  the  same  time  unacquainted  with  the 
language  and  ipnth  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  is  rather  threatened 
with  loss,  than  flattered  with  prospects  of  profit,  in  the  first  at- 
tempt ;  and  nothing  Aort  of  enthusiastic  hope  of  future  advantages 
can  compensate  for  the  degree  of  anxiety  that  he  must  suffer.  Such 
a  maa,  most  certainly,  merits  all  t^e  encouragement  that  the  govem- 
nent  can  give  him,  which  is  sure  to  be  eventually  benefited  by  his 
success.  Considering  these  circumstances,  and  that  the  two  vessels 
employed  in  our  expedition  were  in  the  greatest  need  of  entire  new 
rigging,  anchors^  &c*  the  present  favourable  opportunity  of  serving 
captain  Barkley  by  dearing  his  ship  was  a  secondary  considera* 
tion,  compared  to  the  advantages  which  government  would  have  de« 
rived  from  so  valuable  an  acquisition  of  the  most  necessary  articles 
that  the  port  could  possess.  This  I  represented  to  the  governor 
of  the  port,  and  to  the  commanding  officers  of  our  expedition ;  but 
bo^  equaUy  feared  to  act  without  positive  orders."    p.  278. 

We  left  captain  Billings  attempting  to  pursue  the  objects  of 
die  expedition  by  land ;  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  in  this,  a$ 
timid  and  miencdrprising  in  his  coasting;  attempts.  The  Tschut^* 
$ki  plundered,  insulted,  and  abused  him  and  his  party,  scarcely 
penhtttiDgthem  to  take  a  single  metnorandum,  even  when  thdc 
fingers  were  not  benumbed  with  frosty  nor  a  single  observation 
or  measure.  They  approadied  the  sea-coast  onljr  at  the  bays  of 
Mekhikma  and  Klutshenie  \  die  latter  of  which  is  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  Cape  North.  A  dreadful  earthquake  occurred 
during  our  authoi^s  temporary  residence  in  Kamtschatka,  which 
IS  wdli  described,  b«t  omrs  no  new  phaenomenon. 

An  account  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  follows,  which 
ia  pecttlsaily  cljcar  and  distinct.    The  point,  as  may  be  sup^ 


)pased»  if  meuntatncmti  and  an  ondmded  ridge  pr^eecda 
through  nearly  three  degrees  of  latilude.  The  mountain  here 
divaricates^  and  forms  the  highest  ground  of  the  peninsuhi. 
Fr<mi  diis  ground^  the  rivers  fall  into  the  bay  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  into  die  sea  of  Ochotsk  on 
the  west.  Here  also  arises  the  river  of  Kamtschatka,  which» 
ntniung  along  the  high  table  land  of  the  peninsula  in  a  sinu- 
cms  course,  to  a  considerable  extent,  falls  into  the  Eastern  Sea 
at  the  cape,  to  which  it  gives  its  own  name. 

«  From  this  place '  (the  divarication  of  the  mountains)  '  the  fiice 
of  the  country  assumes  the  appearance  of  extreme  fertility.  The 
valley  widens,  and  the  space  between  the  mountains  east  and  west  is 
at  Virchni  Kamtshatka  40  miles.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  com- 
posed of  black  earth,  mixed  with  fine  black  ashes  from  the  burning 
Ufiountainsr;  and  finre  iron  sand,  which  adheres  to  a  magnet,  and 
forges  well  with  bar-iron,  but  used  a!one  is  very  brittle. 

*  The  productions  of  nature  are,  a  small  kind  of  wild  black  cheny 
{tsheromKa),  tn  great  abundance  i  the  wood  of  which,  being  parti- 
cularly hard,  is  used  by  the  Kamtshadals  for  their  guiding  sticks  to 
the  sledges  r  the  thickest  trees  that  I  have  seen  are  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  circumference.  Firs,  common  pine  and  larch  trees  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  with  birch,  poplar,  asp,  and  mountain-ash,  clothe 
the  mountains  to  then:  summit.  TTie  underwoods  are,  currant,  dog^ 
rosr,  hawthorn,  alder,  and  bushes  producing  berries. 

*  The  climate  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  southern  and 
vorthem  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the  valley  being  completely  shel- 
tered front  the  sea-breezes  that  chill  the  air  in  other  parts,  and  prove 
a  jjrcst  check  to  vegetation,  which  commences  here  in  the  month  of 
March.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  the  river 
meandering  through  the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  50  to  250  yards 
wide,  and  from  8  to  15  feet  deep,  and  being  replete  with  trout  and 
every  species  of  salmon  in  th?  season.  This  valley  is  180  miles  in 
length,  frequently  opening  prospects  of  the  Tolbatshinak,  a  lofty 
double-headed  mountain,  constantly  emitting  an  immense  column  of 
black  smoke ;  while  the  second  volcano,  Khitshefskoi,  towerin?  to 
an  incredible  height,  illuminates  the  clouds  with  its  bla%e,  zjoA  af« 
lords  a  view  awfully  grand.'     p.  290* 

The  western  coast  is  uniformly  low  and  sandy ;  and  the  sea 
■ha)k>w,  the  depth  decreasing  a  fathom  in  a  mile.  The  eastern 
chain  of  rocks  projects  into  the  sea,  rendering  the  shore  bokt 
and  rugged.  The  inlets  are  apparently  numerous,  but  generally 
blocked  up  by  reefs  of  rocks.  Immense  masses  of  stone  are 
scattered  at  vast  distances  $  and  the  depth  of  the  sea  varies— 

})robably  from  this  causew<iften  suddenly  from  thivty  to  ninety 
iithoms. 

The  bay  of  Avatska  is  peculiarly  convenient  and  advan« 
tageous ;  the  fishes  numerous,  particularly,  in  their  season, 
herrings  s^id  sahnon.    Four  species  of  salmoQ  arrive  in  suc^ea* 
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«Ion.    The  Mlowlug  circum«tancej  relating  to  Kening^^  it 
new: 

«  Oo  the  7th  Junet  in  the  inner  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Pauly  I  ob«enred»  at  the  flood  tide,  a  coosidarable  aumber  of  her- 
rings swtmmiog  round  in  circles  of  about  a  fathom  in  diameter* 
Seeing  them  continue  in  this  particukr  manner^  I  approached  verf 
jkeax  toem,  and  remarked^  in  each  of  the  circleit,  one  fish  very  dote 
to  the  ground,  upon  the  weeds,  and  apparently  without  motion*  I 
could  not  account  for  this  peculiarity  in  their  swimming,  but  thought 
that  the  weeds  about  the  herring  in  the  middle  became  of  a  very 
liTcly  yellow  colour.  When  the  tide  ebbed,  and  left  these  placet 
dry,  all  the  weeds«  stones,  sticks,  &c.  were  covered  with  tpawa 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  the  dog^,  gulls,  crows,  and  mag* 
pies,  were  devouring  with  great  avidity.  These  shoals  of  herringa» 
vrhich  are  pursued  by  seak,  cod,  &c*  come  ip  spring  and  in  the 
autumn ;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  their  size) 
and  I  believe  the  spring  glut  are  the  largest  fish.  The  natives  and 
other  inhabitants  ensnare  a  great  quantity  in  autumn  for  their  dogs*' 
F.299. 

The  description  of  one  of  the  most  singular  hot  springs-* 
another  Geyser,  in  a  climate  equally  inclement — deserves  no- 
tice. The  situation  is  on  the  western  coast^  near  the  extremitj 
of  the  peninsula. 

'  Opalski,  or  Osemoi,  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  Lo» 
patka  and  Bolshoiretsk,  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Kamtshadal 
village  of  Yavinsk,  surroundec^  by  mountains,  and  at  no  great  di- 
stance from  the  volcano  of'Opalsk.  They  occupy  a  valley  of  con- 
-tiderable  es^tent,  and  are  scattered  to  the  distance  of  six  miles,  some 
parts  of  which  produce  detached  birch  trees,  the  sweet  plant,  &c.; 
but  in  general  the  soil  is  barren,  composed  of  different  coloured 
marl,  and  large  stones  which  appear  to  have  been  scattered  by  erup* 
tions  of  some  volcano.  The  largest  hot  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  mountains ;  and  we  heard  the  noise  that  it  made  at  the  di- 
stance of  near  a  mile  before  we  came  to  it.  Jt  is  about  six  fathom 
in  circumference,  boiling  up  to  a  considerable  heieht  \  the  middle 
appears  like  a  cauldron ;  and  a  piece  of  btef  placed  in  it  was  very 
well  boiled  in  a  short  time :  all  round,  it  bubbles  up  between  larga 
stones ;  it  then  divides  into  two  streams,  which  descend  over  stones^ 
and  onite  at  the  bottom  with  a  small  rivulet  formed  by  the  other 
springs  to  the  north  :  they  flow  a  little  way  to  the  south,  then  turn 
westward  into  the  hike  OsemoL  About  the  border  of  these  springSf 
and  the  rivulet  which  they  form,  we  observed  petrified,  or  rather 
calcansed,  foliage  of  the  sweet  plant,  birch  leaves,  sticks,  &c.  of 
a  beautifvl  whiteness  \  but  so  extremdy  delicate  in  their  texture, 
that  we  could  not  piaserve  any,  even  in  cotton ;  for  they  mouldered 
to  dust.  The  Kamtshadals  suppose  this  to  be  the  habitation  of  some 
demon,  and,  make  a  trifling  offering  to  appease  his  wrath;  without 
which,  thev  say,  he  sends  very  dangerous  storms.  Our  naturalist 
and  Mr.  Varonini  who  ascended  to  these  springs  in  Z7901  expc« 
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ricnced  a  whirlwind,  which  tore  their  tenti  aft4  icattercd  its  cosn 
tent»  about »  many 'of  which  were  neyer  found  again.  Ashe*  wert 
scattered  upon  the  snow  about  four  inches  deep,  resembUng  coarse 
gonpowder^  probably  from  the  volcano  Akdd  (a  sotttary  movntain 
in  the  sea^  sitaated  aboat  20  miles  south-west  of  the  Lopatka)^ 
wiocfa  bums  violently  at  this  time  (February  I7Q3)«  It  has  at 
various  intcrvala  emitted  smoke  ever  since  1790.  The  oldest  inhabi*' 
taot  does  not  remember  its  having  done  so  before,  although  tNft» 
£ition  informs  then  of  its  violent  eruptions/     p.  303. 

The  population  consists  of  16^  Ru6sians»  aiid  aboulf  looo 
iiativea.  They  have  adopted  the  Russian,  dresiea,  and  the 
Greek  religioa ;  but  they  retain  their  language^  and  die  memoff 
€f  Aar  former  saperstitions,  which  were,  as  usual,  giK)8S  an4 
hoibaronsj  connected  with  daemons,,  while  their  priests  are 
sorcerers*  They  call  themaetves  by  a  name  ^desoting  *  original 
iob^tants/ 
'  The  author's  return  to  Petersburg,  and  the  further  account 
tf  captain  Billings's  investigation  of  the  coast  by  land,  afford 
itathing  peculiarly  interesting.  We  remarked,  however— in  our 
«e7riew  of  Pcrouse's  Voyage — ^the  peculiar  features  of  the  inha^ 
bstants  of  Segatlien,  which  approached  almost  to  European* 
We  find  similar  features  in  the  only  drawing  inserted  of  a 
"Tschutski  woman.  Let  nattiralists  account  for  this  singular 
coincidence.  We  have  been  detained  too  Iwig  by  facts  to  uv 
dutge  in  speculations.  The  chief  value  of  the  appendix  con<- 
fflsts  in  the  comparative  vocabularies,  and  the  instructions  al 
length* 

Thus  ended  an  expedition,  began  with  views  the  RK>st  exteiw 
«ve  and  laudable,  conducted  by  pusillanixnity  and  meanness, 
with  their  natural  consequences.  The  object  of  the  inquiry — 
to  the  naturalist,  the  sailor,  and  the  merchant — ^was  of  immense 
hnportance: — the  exploring  new  countries,  with  their  varied 
jvroductions ;  the  discovery  of  harbours  and  ,  islands,  in  a  sup- 
posed unbroken  coast,  and  new  sources  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  When  we  compare  the  • 
present  voyage  with  captain  Vancouver's,  it  sinks  into  a  boyish 
cipedition  with  a  cock-boat :  when  we  consider  the  respective 
comparative  expenses,  the  I086  of  lives^  md  the  distress  of  the 
discoverers,  the  English  navigatora  seem  to  hav«  engaged  m  a 
pkafturabk  party,  with  every  luxury  a€  their  command.  The 
consequence  then  is  obvious  |  and  it  will  greatiy  raise  the  dia^ 
raicter  of  our  oounery  and  its  sailors,  when  we  pin  eirctrmnavi- 
gate  thfe  globe,  and  afterwards  make  discoveries^,  vrith  compara- 
tive' ca:sc  and  comfort,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Rtrssian  empire, 
which  the  Russians  themselves  undertake  with  great  labour 
and  difficulty,'  and,  after  all,  fail  to  accomplish.  We  ought  to 
add,  that  the  author  has  done  all  tliat  could  be  expected^  from 
liim.  '  His  narrative  is  dear  and  judicious.    He  seems  never 
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te  hava  il^l^fed  op^oftiiiiitie»  of  ioformi^oa,  «nl  to  have 
communicated  wth  fidelity  wh^t  he  attained  with  danger  and 
lUfficttltjr.  His  geographical  details  arc  peculiarly  clear  and  ao 
curate;  and  we  mu$t  notice,  wick  particular  commendation, 
his  deecription  of  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  map  we  hare 
already  mentioned,  as  thie  work  of  Mr.  Arrowsmlth ;  and  we 
uced  not  afterwards  speak  of  its  accuracy.  We  regret  only 
that  it  is  not  mote  full:  the  slieet  was  sufficiently  extensi7e« 
The  plates  are  anmemus,  apparently  anriicnittc,  and  well  exe»* 
cuted.         -^ 


Art.  hi, — General  Zoology^  or  Systematic  Natural  History.  By 
Gtorge  Sbaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  i^c.  With  Plates  from  ihefirsi 
jtuthoriiieSf  and  most  select  Specimens^  engraved  prindpaily  h 
Afr.  Heath.  Vol.  HI.  in  Two  Parts,  Svo.  Large  Paper 
3/.  t/.6/.    Small  Paper  2I.  ITS.  6d.   Boards.   Kearsley.  x8o2. 

\Y  E  sincerely  congratiilatc  die  public  on  the  reception  of  th» 
new  volume  of  a  work^  vast  and  comprehensive  m  its  plan  ; 
curious,  authentic,  and  instructive,  in  its  progress ;  and  wliich 
promises  to  give  a  complete  and  masterly  view  of  the  subject  in 
its  several  branches.  We  are  highly  gratified  with  this  con- 
dnuaticHi,  which  brings  niunerous  objects  before  as»  hitherto 
unknown  or  overlooked,  even  by  many  systematic  naturalists  of 
character  $  while  die  author's  unwearicti  diligence  leads  us  tm 
hope  that  the  same  indefatigable  zeal  will  pervade  the  remain- 
ing tribes  of  animated  nature.  The  tribes  ot  fishes,  insects,  and 
shells,  will  employ  his  utmost  attention  for  a  series  of  years. 
So  far  as  Dr.. Shaw  has  proceeded,  we  can  truly  affirm,  that  a 
system  of  zoology  so  comprehensive,  complete,  and  instructive, 
has  not  appeared  in  any  language.  Yet  we  find  some  causes  of 
complaint,  and  shall  at  once  mention  them.  With  great  abi* 
lities  and  extensive  information.  Dr.  Shaw,  we  think,  hesitates 
too  often  :  his  own  opinion,  on  many  disputed  points,  is  cau- 
tiously held  back;  and  he  fears  to  decide  between  contendingna- 
turalists,  when  his  decision  is  anxiously  looked  for,  and  would 
be  received  with  respect.  The  plates  too,  though  strong  and 
impressive,  are  finished,  in  our  judgement,  with  less  elegance 
than  those  in  the  two  former  volumes.  The  peculiar  beauty  of 
RoeseFs  platen  may,  however,  have  rendered  us  fastidious  in 
thfe  branch  of  natural  history. 

The  present  volume  contains  the.  amphibia.  These,  as  .the 
title  indicates,  are  adapted  to  live  on  land  or  in  water,  but  not 
exclusively  in  each.  They  are  either  furnished  with  feet,  or 
.Wiiot.  these  o;^ns;  ^nd  consequently  are  divided  into  natural 
families,  rather  than  genera  :  tortoises,  frogs,  and  lizards,  vnti 
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feet;  and  serpents  wthout  feet.  In  consequence  of  their  rem 
maining  long  under  water,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  second  cir* 
cttlation  should  take  place  through  the  lungs;  and  the  hearts  of 
the  amphibia  are  said  to  be  formed  of  a  single  ventricle  only. 
iThis  has  been  lately  denied :  but  the  dilute  is  Tcrbal  only  \ 
for,  where  two  ventricles  have  been  found,  the  communieatioa 
between  them  appears  to  be  free  and  immediate.  Our  author^s 
g^erai  account  of  the  nature  of  amphibious  animals  cannot  be 
cortaiied  without  mutilation^  or  abridged  without  injury* 

<  The  lungs  of  the  amphibia  differ  widely  in  their  appearance  from 
those  of  other  animals ;  consisting,  -in  general*  of  a  pair  of  large 
bladders  or  membranaceous  receptacles,  parted,  in  the  different  spe* 
cies,  into  more  or  fewer  cancelli  or  subdivisions,  amon^  which  are 
beautifully  distributed  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels,  which  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  vesicular  part  through  which  they  ramify  ; 
whereas,  in  the  lungs  of  the  mammalia,  so  great  is  the  proportion  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  so  very  small  are  the  vesicles,  or  air^ells,  that 
the  lungs  have  a  fleshy  rather  than  a  membranaceous  appearance.  In 
the  amphibia,  therefore,  the  vesicular  system  may  be  said  greatly  to 
prevail  over  the  vascular;  and  in  the  mammalia  or  warmrbloodcd 
animals,  the  vascular  system  to  prevail  over  the  vesicular. 

*  Many  of  the  amphibia  are  possessed  of  a  high  Acgxct  of  repro* 
ductive  power,  and  will  be  furnished  with  new  feet,  tails,  &c.  when. 
those  parts  hs^ve  by  any  accident  been  destroyed.  Many  are  highly 
beautiful  in  their  colours,  as  well  as  elegant  in  their  forms ;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
words,  extremely  deformed,  and  of  unpleasing  colours.  Their  bo* 
dies  are  sometimes  defended  by  a  hard,  homy  shield  or  coveting ; 
sometimes  rather  by  a  coriaceous  integument ;  sometimes  by  scales, 
and  sometimes  have  no  particular  defence  or  coating ;  the  skin  being 
merely  marked  by  soft,  pustular  warts  or  protuberances,  more  or 
less  visible  in  the  different  species. 

*  The  bones  of  the  amphibia,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  are  of 
a  more  cartilaginous  nature  than  in  either  the  mammalia  or  birds  s 
many  species  are  destitute  of  ribs,  while  others  have  those  parts  very 
numerous :  some  are  furnished  with  formidable  teeth ;  others  are 
toothless :  some  are  fierce  and  predacious ;  others  inoffensive.  Few,, 
except  among  the  serpent  tribe,  are  of  a  poisonous  nature ;  the  ge- 
neral prejudice  against  them  having  arisen  rather  on  account  of  their 
form,  than  from  any  real  poisonous  quality ;  but  among  the  serpents 
we  meet  with  some  species  possessed  of  the  most  dreadful  poison,  as 
well  as  with  the  power  of  applying  it  with  fatal  force  to  the  animals 
which  they  attack.  The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  is,  however, 
not  so  great  as  was  formerly  imaemed ;  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  known  species  being  of  that 
character. 

*  Amon^  no  animals  do  we  meet  with  beings  of  a  more  singular 
form  than  m  the  amphibia ;  some  of  which  present  appearances  so 
unusual,  so  grotesque,  and  so  formidable,  that  even  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  or  painter  can  hardly  be  supppsed  to  exceed  the  rcslki^i 

'  of  nature. 
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^  Hie  ainpbabu  in  general  are  extremely  teaaciQUs  of  life,  lod 
Ml  contimie  to  moTe,  and  exert  many  of  their  animal  functioaj, 
even  when  deprived  of  the  head  itself.  The  experiflMau  which  have 
been  occasionally  made  on  these  subjects,  can  hardly  he  reci^ 
without  horror.  The  natural  life  of  some  of  the  amphihia^  m^xc 
{Huticularly  of  the  tortoise  tribe,  is  extremely  long ;  and  even  to  tBb- 
smaller  tribes  of  firogs  and  lizards  a  considerable  space  seems  allotted. 
The  same  is  also  highly  probable  with  respect  to  the  serpent-tr3)e. 

*  By  br  the  major  part  of  the  amphibia  are  oviparous,  some  ex* 
eluding  efirgB  covered  with  a  hard  or  calcareous  shell,  like  those  of 
birds ;  others  such  as  are  covered  only  with  a  tough  skin,  resem- 
bling parchment ;  and  in  many  they  arc  perfectly  gelatinous,  witli. 
out  any  kind  of  external  covering,  as  in  the  spawn  of  the  comaMtt 
iroff.  Some  few  are  viviparous  ;  the  eggs  first  hatching  intemaJly, 
and  the  yoUog  being  afterwards  excluded  in  their  perfect  form,  as  ia 
the  viper,  &c.  &c.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  most  of  the 
amphibia  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state  ;  and  that  sometimes  la  « 
degree  ot  cold  which  would  seem  but  ill  calculated  for  the  pie« 
servation  of  animal  life.  The  common  large  water*newt  in  particular 
is  said  to  have  heen  occasionally  found  completely  imbedded  in  large 
masses  of  ice,  in  which  it  must  have  remained  inclosed  for  a  very 
considerable  period ;  and  yet|  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ice,  has  been 
restored  to  tile/     »«  2. 

We  have  called  the  genera  of  the  amphibia  'natural  families/ 
not  from  a  desire  of  innovation,  but  from  much  reflexion  on  tjhe 
dhriaion  and  arrangement  of  the  species.  Where  animals  or 
Tegetahles  resemble  each  odier  in  a  considerable  degree,  di- 
stinction is  peculiarly  difficult,  for  this  very  simple  and  obvious 
reason — that  nature  proceeds  by  progressive  shades:  systems 
mark  only  the  breaks  and  interruptions  of  these  shades.  When 
the  breaks  are  filled  up,  system  is  at  a  loss.  In  the  first  familjr — 
the  testudo — distinction  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  varying 
size  and  colour  of  the  shell  in  different  situations,  but  parti- 
^olarly  at  difiwent  stages  of  their  growth;  yet,  from  the  diape, 
colour,  and  pattern  of  the  shell,  the  specific  distinctions  must 
be  taken  j  since,  from  the  observation  of  SchoepfFs  and  Cetti, 
both  in  the  marine  and  terrestrial  species,  the  claws,  or  proi* 
jecting  extremities  of  th^  feet,  famish  no  constant  specific  di« 
Stinction. 

Much  essential  information  Is  conveyed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  species  of  tortoise^  and,  the  definitions  are  consequently 
corrected. 

The  first  species  is.the^  common  tortoise — the  testudo  Grasca  . 
of  JUnnscttS — o£  Which  the  amended  definiuon  i$  adopted  from 
£dioepfi.  The  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  this  tortoise  are 
^"sreil*  described. '  The  testudo  maTginata  fdlows.  Tbis  is  the 
Tr  graj^  of  Heimen,  and  the  ainmal  classed  by  tlie  count  de  U 
C^de  as  the  former  species.  If  we  take  the  specific  marks 
from  the  dicUd~and|  after  a  carefyl  consideration  of  tbs  9^ji^ 
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fcctf  there  seons  sufficient  reason  to  do  ao-^tius  ab'onU  eetfilimly 
be  a  new  species.  The  T.  geometrica  L.  18  next  described,  with 
ii  suitable  alteration  of  the  definition,  for  the  reasons  just  men- 
tioned j  and  the  radiated  tortoise — the  great  checquered  tor- 
toise of  Grew — is  for  similar  reasons  separated  from  the  geo- 
metrical. The  Indian  tortoise  occurs  in  Gmelin's  edition  of 
Linnxus  ;  but  the  T.  rugosa  is  now  first  described  from  a  shell 
in  the  Leverian  Museum,  with  the  following  definitiwi: — 
*  Tortoise  with  a  black  wrinkled  shell,  mottled  and  variegated 
with  yellow,  with  the  middle  dorsal  pieces  subpandurifonm 
(somewhat  fiddl&-shaped).'  The  T.  Europaea,  carinsitia,  clausa* 
sulcata,  fialustris?  ^concentrica  S.)  Picta  ?  pusilla,  scabra? 
denttculata,  Pensylvanica,  Caspica,  ferose,  scorpoides?  (fim- 
briata  Shawe),  and  serpentina,  are  from  Linnxus,  with  suitable 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  definitions ;  since  the  spe- 
cific distinctions  are,  as  we  have  said,  taken  from  the  shells. 
Ten  other  species  are  intermixed  with  these,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists,  or  from  Dr.  Shaw 
himself.  The  spotted,  the  areolated,  and  the  tabular  tortoise^ 
are  taken  from  8eba,  described  by  Schoepfi  ;  the.  T«  elegans, 
from  Seba;  the  T.  serrata,  from  the  Leverian- Museum;  th^ 
T.  faleata,  scripta,  and  tricarinata,  from  Schoepfis ;  the  longi- 
colhs,  a  new  species,  from  Australasia;  the  gnmulata,  from 
La  Ccpcde. 

The  turtles  aft  the  marine  tortoises,  and  dSBfer  from  the. 
others  by  their  webbed  feet.  Each,  as  we  have  said,  can  live 
for  a  lime  in  water ;  and  they  are  related  as  waders  and  swim- 
mers among  birds.  The  coriaceous  turtle,  die  green  escuieift 
species,  T.  mydas,  the  loggerhead  T.  caretta,  the  T.  iitibri*- . 
cata,  or  hawksoill,  are  described  in  the  System  of  Nature :  the 
green-shelled  and  the  rhinoceros-turtle  may  be  found  in  La 
Cepede*.    The  trunk-turtle  is  mentioned  only  by  Catesby. 

The  frogs  are  a  very  extensive  family;  and ^y  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections — 

»-<  <M».  J.  Fro^s,  commonly  so  caUed,  or  raaa,  with  ligbt  active 
bodies,  and  which  leap  when  disturbed.  2.  Slcader-limbcd  firogs» 
hvUf  calamity  or  roiut  artores  ;  viss.  such  as  have  light  bodies,  very 
jleiider  limbs,  and  toes  terminating  in  flat,  circularly  expanded  tips,  * 
jcnabling  the  animals  to  adhere  at  pleasure  to  the  surface  even  of  the 
•moothest  bodies.  Several  of  this  division  ?enerdfy  reside  on  tree^, 
adhering. by  their  toes  to  tht  bwer  surfaces  of  the  -leaves  and 
branches.  ^.  Toads,  hfynesy  of  such  as  have  largt  iMavy  bodies^ 
short  thick  limb^,  and  which  rather  crawl  thau  leap  whttt  'distttri:>ed. 
*  It  may  be  observed,  thatia  the  sporks  of  anthers  'thii^  Jrrsrin.rf 
the  genus  iato  three  sections  ^wUck  is  but  of  late  date)  isnot  vny 
ALcuratciy  condueted;  and  iaocedjopse  sprae^nui^^e  ^ofifi|dyawd'tk 
lof  a  doubtful  cast,  -or  ranking  with  almost  equal pnqpristy  ia,  eidi^ 
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*  It  is*  generally  in  the  tnohth  bF  Miith  that  the  frog  deposit^  itft 
«Va  or  spawn,  consietin^  of  a  large  heap  or  clustered  Mais  of  gehi^ 
tinoiis  transparent  eggs,  in  each  of  Whith  is  imbedded  the  embryo, 
vir  tadpole,  in  the  form  of  a  round,  black  globule.    The  spawn  tom^ 
ttionly  lies  more  than  a  month,  or  sometimes  five  weeks,  before  the 
larv«e  or  tadpoles  are  hatched  from  it,  and  during  this  period  eack 
egg  gradmlly  enlarges  in  size,  and  a  few  days  before  the  time  of  ex« 
dusion,  the  young  animals  may  be  perceived  to  move  about  in  th6 
surrottnding  gluten.     When  first  hatched,  they  feed  on  the  remaini 
of  the  gluten  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
^W  days,  if  narrowly  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  furnished^ 
4»n  each  side  the  head,  with  a  pair  of  ramified  branchias  or  temporary 
Drgaos,  which  again  disappear  after  a  certain  space*    These  tadpole^ 
arc  so  perfectly  unhke  the  animals  in  their  complete  state,  that  a  per* 
aon  inconversant  in  natural  history  would  hardly  suppose  them  to 
^ar  jlny  relationship  to  the  frog  ;  since,  on  a  general  view,  they  ap« 
pear  to  consist  merely  of  head  and  tail ;  the  former  large,  black,  and 
roundish  ;  the  latter  slender,  and  bordered  with  a  very  broad  trans* 
parent  finny  margin.     Their  motions  arc  extremely  lively,  and  they 
Hre  often  seen  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  blacken  the  whole  watet 
with  their  legions.     They  live  on  the  leaves  of  duckweed  and  other 
smatll  water-plantsy  as  well  as  on  various  kinds  of  animalcules,  &C. 
and  when  arrived  at  a  larger  siaie,  they  may  even  be  heard  to  gna# 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed ;  their  mouths  being  fur* 
nishcd  with  extremely  minute  teeth  or  denticuktionsk     The  tadpole 
is  also  funiished  with  a  small  kind  of  tubular  sphincter  or  sucker  be^ 
Death  the  lower  Jaw,  by  the  help  of  which  it  hangs  at  pleasure  to  the 
under  surface  of  aquatic  plants,  &c.     f'rom  this  part  it  also  occa* 
sionally  hangs,  when  very  young,  by  a  thread  of  riuten,  which  it 
seems  to  manage  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  the  smaller  sluga 
"have  been  observed  to  practise.     Its  interior  organs  differ,  if  closely 
inspected,  from  those  of  the  future  frog,  in  many  respects ;  the  in- 
testines in  particular  are  always  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  in  the  mannet 
of  a  cable  in  miniature. 

'  Indeed  the  anatomy  of  these  animals  exhibits  so  many^singuls' 
rities,  that  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  their  history  i  but  the  na-* 
ture  of  a  work  like  the  present  forbids  a  detail  of  more  than  what  is 
necessary  for  a  clear  general  idea  of  the  animal  in  its  several  states. 
When  tie  tadpoles  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  about  five  or  six  weeks^ 
the  hind  legs  make  their  appearance,  gradually  increasing  in  length 
and  siee  ;  and,  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwaros,  or  sometimes  later^ 
are  succeeded  by  the  fore  legs,  which  are  indeed  formed  beneath  tht 
skin  much  sooner,  and  are  occasionally  protruded  and  again  retracted 
by  the  animal  tlirough  a  small  foramen  on  each  side  of  the  breast^ 
«nd  are  not  completely  stretched  forth  till  the  time  just  mentioned. 
The  animal  now  bears  a  kind  of  ambiguous  appearance,  partaking  of 
the  form  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard*  The  tail  at  this  period  begins  to 
decrease ;  at  first  very  gradually,  and  at  length  so  rapidly  as  to  be^ 
come  quite  obliterated  in  the  spaoeof  t  day  or  two  afterwards.  The 
animal  now  ventures  upon  land,  and  is  seen  wandering  about  the 
brinka  4»f  its  parent  waters*  and  sometimes  in  such  multitudes  as  to 
cover  a  9pHc  of  aiany  yards  ia  extent*    This  is  the  phsenomeAMi 
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ifdiA  ba*  io  ftcqoemlj  embanratsed  tW  miods  not  only  of  tht  tul<» 
1^,  but  even  of  Mine  superior  chai^cters  in  the  phik>fiophic  world  % 
y^Oj  uoablc  to  account  for  ifae  Icgiom  of  *th«te  animals  with  which 
the  ground  is  occasionally  covered  in  certain  spots,  at  the  dotf  «f 
fuauaert  have  been  led  into  the  popular  beUetof  their  haTing  de- 
foended  from  the  clouds  in  showers. 

.  *  As  soon  as  the  frog  has  thus  assumed  its  perfect  fonn,  it  feedt 
no  kKiger  on  vegetables^  but  on  animal  food ;  suppotting  itself  on 
f  mall  snails,  worms,  &c.  and  particularly  on  insects.  For  the  rea^ 
dier  obtaining  its  prey*  the  structure  of  its  tongue  is  extremely  weH 
calculated ;  bein^  so  situated  that  the  root  is  attached  to  the  fore 
father  O^n  the  hmd  part  of  the  mouth ;  and,  when  at  rest,  lies  back- 
wards,  as  if  the  aninial  were  swallowing  the  tip.  fij  this  means  the 
£:rcature  is  enabled  to  throw  it  out  to  tome  distance  from  the  mouthy  * 
which  is  done  w^ith  great  celerity,  and  the  bifid  and  glutinous  extrck 
mkj  secures  the  prey,  which  is  swallowed  with  an  instantancoua 
fDOtton,  so  quick  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it/    f  •  98* 

Thi&  description  is  so  very  clear  and  comprehensive,  that  vrt 
could  no^,  with  propriety,  overlook  it ;  and  the  plates  very 
strikingly  illustrate  the  whole  of  the  anatomy.  In  this  genus, 
we  need  not  follow  the  iiinnxan  species,  but  shall  only  point 
t>ut  those  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  adcled  to  the  list.  We  may^ 
however,  remark,  that  our  author  does  not  chink  the  bull-frog 
of  CatGsby  to  be  the  rana  ocellata  of  Linnxus ;  but  supposes 
the  real  R.  ocellata  of  the  Swedish  naturalist  to  be  the  same 
with  the  large  Virginian  frog  of  Catesby,  the  R.  pentadactyla  of 
Linnxus.  These  species  are  confounded  also  oy  La  Cepede. 
The  rana  ovalis,  the  cyanophlyetis,  and  the  spinipes  of  Schneider, 
follow.  The  blue  frog  is  found  in  Australasia }  and  the  Le- 
verian  frog,  a  new  species,  is  thus  defined :  '  R.  fusco->coerulcat 
subtus  albida,  supra  linea  utrinque  alba  alteraque  abrupta,  p^ 
dibus  posterjoribus  palmatis.'  The  R.  bombina  of  Linnaeus  is 
called  R.  ignea  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  more  strictly  defined*  The 
R.  salsa  is  a  new  species,  denominated  from  its  being  taken  iit 
the  salt-marshes  of  Germany,  and  described  from  the  work  of 
a  German  naturalist.  The  remarks  on  the  tadpole  of  the  rana 
paradoxa  are  too  ingenious  to  be  overlooked. 

*  The  tadpole  of  this  frog,  from  its  very  laree  size,  the  strong  and 
muscular  appearance  of  the  tail,  and  the  ambiguous  aspect  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  latter  part  of  its  progress  toward  its  complete  or  ulti- 
mate form,  has  long  continued  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  paradox 
of  European  naturalists;  who,  hov7ever  strong  and  well-grounded 
their  suspicions  might  be  rehtive  to  its  real  nature,  and  the  mistake 
of  most  describers,  were  yet  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  general  testimony  of  those  who  had  seen  it  in  its  native  waters^ 
and  who  declared  it  to  be  at  length  transmuted,  not  into  a  frogf  but 
a  fish !  and  it  was  even  add<d  by  aoote,  that  it  aftenratds  raveited  to 
its  udpole  form  again  ! !  That  il  is  really  no  other  thiui «  fli»gin  ita 
^rva  or  tadpole  state,  will  he  evident  Ktltvery  one  who  covmert  its 
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Mrtictiice  \  and  niore  medaUj^  if  it  be  colltted  with  tht  ttdfclk 
even  of  sooic  j^bropean  ttogt  $  for  inttance,  thftt  of  the  rana  alliacea^ 
which  the  reader  will  find  represented  in  its  natitnil  size  on  a  pHit# 
acoomtMoying  the  description  of  that  species*  Like  our  Enropeaft 
tadpoles^  this  animali  according-  to  the  more  or  less  advanced  statd 
in  which  it  is  found,  is  furnished  eithier  with  all  the  fotir  legs,  6r 
with  only  th^two  hinder  o«es :  it  also  sometimes  happens  that  ta 
the  largest  siied  of  these  tadpoles,  exceeding  perhaps  the  length  d(^ 
six  or  eight  inches,  the  hind  legs  alone  appear ;  wnile  in  those  tif 
far  smaller  size  both  the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  equally  conspiouout. 
Specimens  of  these  curious  Animals  occut  bdth  in  the  British  in& 
Leveriao  Museums. 

«  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  larva  of  this  frog  is  larger  in  pro* 
^rtion  to  |he  complete  animal  than  in  any  other  species  hitherto 
diacoreredk  It  may  also  be  not  impropei^  to  obse^e^  that  pefhapl 
all  the  specimens  of  these  very  large  tadpoles  occtirriii^  in  mtlseums^ 
may  not  be  those  of  the  rana  paradoxa  in  particular,  but  of  soni 
other  American,  African^  or  Asiatic  frogs,  as  the  R.  ocelhta^ 
marina,  &c.  &ci 

'  Dr.  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  kht  Systema  Naturie,  seems  t» 

tnppose  that  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail  in  this  larva  still  remains  aftef 

the  animal  has  acquired  its  tromplete  form ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 

•  the  case  ;  no  vestige  of  that  part  bein^  visible  iii  the  perfect  frog/ 

K   I2I> 

The  hvl^  are  frogs  with  rathet  slender  bodies,  long  limbS|| 
and  the  tipa  o^  the  toes  flat,  orbicular,  and  dilated,  ihe  fitat 
species  is  the  R.  zebra ;  R.  maxima  of  the  later  Linmean  edi« 
tions,  of  which  the  R.  boans  is  a  variety.  The  rana  Virginians 
altera  of  Seba  is  said  to  be  another  9  and  tiie  Ra  sijuamigera  of 
Walbaum  seems  to  haVe  owed  its  suppos(^d  existence,  according 
to  Schneider,  to  a  part  of  the  skin  ot  a  '$nake  uniting  to  a  frog 
kept  in  the  same  jar  of  spirits.  The  R.  leucophyllata  is  de- 
scribed by  Schneider  and  M.  Beyreis,  in  the  Berlin  Transactions. 
The  R.  quadrilincata,  castanea,  and  ifasciata,  are  from  tho 
work  of  the  former  naturalist.  The  account  of  the  tree-frog  is 
short  but  interesting ;  and  the  large  tx^ee-frog  is  separated  from 
it,  forminjt  another  species,  under  the  name  of  the  merian 
frog,  from  tiae  eircttmatance  df  having  its  hinder  feet  webbed. 
'^The  drangc-frog  is  from  Seba ;  and  the  tinging  (betfer  perhaps 
tingled)  frog,  from  La  Gepede.  The  white  frog  is  the  hyla  lac- 
'fea  of  Laiirenti )  and  some  other  doubtful  s|>ecies  are  added 
from  Schneider. 

Toads  are  the  next  ofejedt ;  arid  tlie  Jiorfor  which  their  ap- 
|>earance  excites  is  not  supported  by  any  real  injury  which  they 
ifiilict.     Some  of  our  author's  remarks  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  i^rom  the  ejcpcriments  of  XiaUrentii  it  appestrs  th^it  small  lizards, 
on  biting  the  common  toad,  Were  for  some  time  disordered  and  pa- 
ndytic,  and  even  appeared  to  be  dead,  but  in  some  hours  were  com- 
^l^dy  recqver«d«   '  • 

Da 
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.  <  It  is  also  obfetvedf  tbat  dogs,  on  fteiztng  a  toadt  and  carryiiflr 
k  for  some  little  time  in  their  moutb»  will  appear  to  be  aficcted  witb 
^  very  slight  swelling  of  the  lips,  acconopanied  by  an  increased  eva* 
^Cuation  of  saliva )  the  mere  effect  of  the  slightly  acrimonious  fluid 
.which  the  toad  on  irritation  exsudea  from  its  skin,  and  which  seems* 
lu  this  country  at  leasts  to  produce  no  dangerous  symptoms  in  «ttch 
animals  as  happen  to  taste  or  swallow^  it.  The  limpid  fluid  also« 
which  this  animal  suddenly  discharges  when  disturbed,  is  a  mere 
watery  liquor,  perfectly  free  from  any  acrimonious  or  noxious  qua* 
*  lities,  and  appearing  to  be  no  other  than  the  contents  of  a  peculiar 
jreserroir,  aommon  to  this  tribe,  destined  for  some  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  animals  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  c<faamon  toad  may  therefore  be  pronounced  innoxious, 
or  perfectly  free  from  any  poisonous  properties,  at  least  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  larger  animals  ;  and  the  innumerable  tales  recited  by  the 
plder  writers,  of  its  supposed  venom,  appear  to  be  either  gross  ex- 
aggerations, or  else  to  have  related  to  the  effects  of  some  other  spe^ 
cies  mistaken  for  the  common  toad  i  it  being  certain  that  some  of 
this  genus  exsude  from  their  skin  a  highly  acrimonious  fluid. 

*  The  toad  is,  however,  looked  upon  with  great  aversion  by  the 
major  part  of  mankind,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  its  appearand^ 
ss  not  captivating;  yet  the  eyes  are  remarkably  beautiful:  being 
«urrounded  by  a  reddish  gold-coloured  iris,  the  pupil,  when  in  a  state 
of  contraction,  appearing  transverse. 

*  It  might  seem  unpardonable  to  conclude  the  history  of  this 
Cfiimal  without  mentioning  the  very  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its 
havinfl;  been  occasionally  discovered  enclosed,  or  imbedded,  without 
any  vtsiUe  outlet^  or  even  any  passage  for  air,  in  the  substance  of 
wood,  and  even  in  that  of  stone  or  blocks  of  marble.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  a  very  high  degree  of  seep* 
ticism  as  to  these^  supposed  facts,  and  in  expressing  my  suspiciona 
that  proper  attention,  in  such  cases,  was  not  paid  to  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  animal.  That  a  toad  may  have  occasionally  latibulized  in 
some  part  of  a  tree^  and  have  been  in  some  de^ee  overtaken  or  en- 
cloired  by  the  growth  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  continue  in 
that  situation,  without  being  able  to  effect  its  escape,  n>ay  perhaps 
be  granted  :  but  it  would  probably  continue  to  live  so  long  only  as 
there  remained  a  passage  tor  air,  and  for  the  ingress  of  insects,  &c 
cm  which  it  might  occasionally  feed ;  but  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely blocked  up  in  any  kind  of  stone  or  marjble,  without  either 
food  or  air,  appears  entirely  incredible,  and  the  general  run  of  such 
accounts  must  be  received  with  a  great  many  grains  of  allowance  for 
the  natural  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  surprise  excited  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  animal  in  an  unsuspected  place,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  minute  attention  at  the  moment,  to  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.'     p.  143. 

We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
this  latter  subject,  and  shall  now  shortly  repeat  them.  If  we 
admit  al)  the  facts  adduced,  of  which  Ut.  Shaw  expresses  a 
very  proper  skepticism,  they  will  not  amotmt  to  a  proof  of  the 
toaas  life.    If,  for  instance,  an  animal  were  suddenly  inclosed^ 
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^mdHfied  {n  a  few  months  Irom  the  "vrant  of  air,  little  change 
would  be  produced  in  centuries,  because  the  atmosphere  is  ex- 
eluded^  and  the  evidence  only  amounts  to  the  blood  appearing 
fresh.  The' animal  cannot  be  found  alive ;  for  it  is  necessarily 
killed  by  the  means  which  contribute  to  his  discovery*. 

Of  the  new  species,  we  may  mention  particularly  the  ran* 
allbcea — tlie  buio  aquaticus  alUum  redolens  of  Rocsel — whose 
tadpole  greatly  exceeds  in  size  the  perfect  animal,  and  is  eatea 
as  a  iish  ;  the  R.  mephitica — ^the  foetid  land-toad  of  Roesel-^-- 
whose  odour  is  highly  hepatised,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  conceives 
the  natter-jack  of  the  British  zoology  to  be  a  varietv.  Thef 
rana  dubia  may  be  the  R.  musica  of  Linnseus  $  but  tne  latter 
species  approaches  more  nearly  the  merian  frog;-  and  we 
«trongly  suspect  that  this  is  a  variety  only.  The  smgular  pro-^ 
duction-of  the  R.  pipa  merits  particular  attention  ;  and  indeed, 
in  this  very  forbidding  family,  there  are  various  species  which 
aflFord  subjects  of  curious  spcculatbn. 

*  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  ova  of  this  extraordinary 
animal  -were  produced  in  the  dorsal  cells,  without  having  been  first' 
excluded  in  the  form  of  spawn  ;  but  later  observations  have  proved 
that  a  still  more  extraordinary  process  ta](es  place;  and  that  the 
spawn  after  exclusion,  is  received  mto  the  open  cells  of  the  back,  and 
there  concealed  till  the  young  have  arrived  M  maturity.     This  dis^ 
covery  was  nuKle  by  Dr.  Fermin,  who  had  an  opportunity,  during 
kts  reeidenee  at  Surinam,  to  investigate  the  natural  history  of  the 
pipa  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  had  before  been  practicable. 
His  account  is»  that  the  female  pipa  deposits  her  eggs  or  spawn  at 
tjie  brinks  of  some  stagnant  water ;  and  that  the  male  collects  or 
amasses  the  heap  of  ova,  and  deposits  them  yrith  great  care  pn  the 
back  of  the  fnemalcy  where,  after  impregnation,  they  are  pressed  into' 
the  cellules,  which  are  at  that  peripd  open  for  their  reception,  and' 
afterwards  close  over  them ;  thus  retaining  them  tiU  the  .period  ot' 
their  second  birth,  which  happens  in  somewhat  less  than  three  months,' 
when  they  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  parent  in  their  complete, 
state.  During  the  time  of  their  concealment,  however,  they  undergo* 
the  usual  change  of  the  rest  of  this  genus,  being  first  hatched  firom^ 
the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  tadpole ;  and  gradually  acquire  their  com*' 
plete  shape  some  time  before  their  exdusion.    This  fatter  circum* 
stance,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  FermiUii  ia . 
confirmed  by  the  united  testimonies  of  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and   ' 
Spallanzani,  who  have  all  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  specie 
mens  of  the  animal  in  a  state  fAvoi^rable  to  the*  examination  of  this* 

*  \Ve  remember  hearing,  on  good  authority,  the  following  circumstance retpectf 
in^thfi  poisonous  nature  of  the  toad  :— An  itinerant  mountebank  had  amused,  for 
some  time,  a  country  audience,  by  eating  a  variety  of  cftsgusting  foods;  and  at 
last  declared,  tbat»  if  &i>y  jperaon  eoaM  p^ddoce  a  toad,  be  woiild  ^atMt.  A  f  arg^ 
one  was  soon  pnicured,  and  he  dcvoared  il ;  but  his  bealUi  fsom  that  time  de«  * 
cliard,  and  he  soon  died  of  an  atrupby..  Otbe^p  caMiea  m||bt,  ^fevcfi  b%y% 
c«(Uribatcd  to  that  events.    Rev. 


purtteobr.  Upon  the  whole,  it  ^peir«  tktt  thwe  is  saiht  wlategy 
in  the  process  of  nature  with  respect  to  the  produ9tion  of  th<  TOiuigi 
betweeir  tbis  animal  and  the  ppo^sum. 

<  According  to  Fermin,  the  pipa  is  calculated  b^  nature  for  pro^ 
ducing  but  one  brood  of  young )  and,  compared  with  the  real  ofthf 
ffcnuSf  it  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  very  prolific  aninoal  | 
flic  number  oif  young  produced  by  the  female  which  he  observed^ 
•mounted  to  teventy-fivey  which  were  all  ei;cludcd  within  the  space 
•ffi?e4^yBt*    p.  i<8. 

The  indistinct  toad,  R.  systoma ;  the  R.  acephala,  semilunata» 
tnd  melanosticta)  are  described  from  Schneider  \  the  R.  len^ 
tiginosa^  from  Catesby ;  the  R,  arunco^  from  Molina. 

The  name  of  *  Dragon*  appears  to  realise  all  that  fancy  hat 
exnbodicd  \  v^A,  we  recall  *  cninueras  dire/  with  St.  G^orge'^ 
antagonist^  and  the  monsters  furnished  by  the  legends  of  the 
l^ursery.  It  is>  in  fact,  only  a  harmless  Hzard,  provided  inth 
an  expansile  skin,  which  supports  it  for  a  time  in  the  air. 

'  It  may  not  b<  improper  here  to  add,  that  all  the  other  animaU 
described  and  figured  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  older  naturalists, 
under  the  name  of  dragons,  are  merely  fictitious  beings,  either  arti-% 
^cially  composed  of  the  skins  of  diiFerent  animals,  or  made  by  wai|i« 
ing  sqme  particular  species  of  the  l-ay  or  skate  tribe  into  a  dragon* 
like  shape,  by  expanding  and  drying  the  /ins  in  an  elevated  position, 
adding  tne  legs  or  birds,  &c.  and  ptherwise  disguising  the  animals^ 
l^uch  also  are  the  monstrous  representatipns  ^to  be  found  in  Qesner 
and  Aldrovandus)  of  a  seven-headed  dragon,  with  gaping  mouths, 
]<^Dg  body,  snake-like  necks  and  tail,  and  feet  resembling  those  o^ 
birds*  These  deceptions  appear  tp  have  been  formerly  practised  witl^ 
spme, success^  and  ilf^isled  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  men  or  sci* 
ence.  Of  this  a  curious  example  is  said  to  have  occurred  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  thus  commemorated  by  Dr^ 
Grainger,  frpm  a  no^  ^f  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  in  hi>  edition  of  Hu* 
dibraS|  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

*  **"  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bedford,  observes  to  me,  on  the  word  dragon^  at 
fpllows :  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart,  botany-professor  of  Oxford,  did,  about 
forty  years  ago,  find  a  dead. rat  in  the  physic  garden,  which  he  made 
to  resemble  toe  compion  picture  of  dragons,  by  altering  its  head  and 
tajL  ^nd  thrusting  in  taper  sharp  sticks,  which  distended  the  skin  on 
qich  side  till  it  mimicked  wings.  !He  let  it  dry  as  hard  as  possible, 
^c  learned  immedjatel^  pronounced  it  a  dragon  ^  and  one  of  them 
Bent  z^n  accurate  description,  of  it  to  Dr.  Magliabechi^  librarian  to  the 
ptnd  duke  of  Tuscany  \  several  fine  copies  of  verses  were  wrote  on 
•o  rare  %  subiect^  but  at  last  Mr^  Bobare  owned  the  itheat ;  however 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  of  art ;  and,  as  such,  deposited 
in  the  Museum,  or  Ana^on^^-ocl^pql,  7H<^rc  {  saw  it  some  years 
filter." 

<  T^^  mpft  icmarkabic  insf anoe,  in  later  timrs,  is  that  pf  a  dragon 
^  the  kind  aboi«c*meationed,  which  was  in  possession  of  a  merchant ' 
at  Hao)barg,  and  which  was  considered  by  its  proprietor  as  of  the 
Vl|(He  of  ip,999  florios|  but  whijchllte  iKnetrafiag  eye  pf  Lioncus, 


Am^fln ml  to^dRSt  dtf ,  soon  iuteovercd  to  Jbe  »  mtre deeqitio«» 
ttgcnioiitlj  contrmdl  fay  a  de&trouB  combinatioo  of  the  tkiw  of 
«Mfce«s  t«eUl  of  weeecia,  claws  of  birds,  ftc.  bmg«  or  lioB^oo 
boMclf  C9cpeai€t  it,  **  mm  Natunt  seJ^rrtis  opuu  ^ximam***  It  it  caud 
that  Lbiii«u<»  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  was  obliged  to  fif  • 
from '  Hambtti^h,  in  oraer  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  enraged  pro- 
prietor, who  determined  on  a  prosecution  against  ikim,  as  having  in- 
jured the  reputation  of  hit  property^  An  exact  representation  of 
this  curiovt  imposture  it  given  by  Scba,  who,  however,  does  not,  at 
commonly  tt^posed,  describe  it  at  a  really  exiting  species,  but 
merely  as  so  reported.  It  would  be  scarcely  excusable  to  swtH  the 
iNimber  of  platet  in  the  preteiit  work,  by  an  introduction  of  thia 
igxac,  lAeiely  to  chictdate  the  anecdotes  h  it  therefore  caHiidf  * 
emttud/    t.  r86. 

The  genus  lacerta  U  very  extentiTc  and  Tarkd»  thougti 
strictly  natural. 

<  Thit  Bumeroiit  gemit  may  be  divided  int^  the  fcHowing  sec^lfttttf 
ortctty  viz. 

*  I.  Cr»€OiEUff  furnished  with  very  ttrong  ^icalcf* 

'  2.  Gumuu,  and  othtr  Iiaards»  either  with  tcshited  or  cannalctf 
backs  and  tails. 

<  5*  Cardykff  with  denticnialcd,  and  sometimet  spiny  scales^  eilhcr . 
flin  the  body  or  tail,  or  both* 

'  4.  LtxarJs  proper^  smooth,  and  the  greater  number  fumishei 
vrith  broad  square  scales  or  platet  on  the  abdomen* 

*  5.  CbamsieojUt  with  granulated  skin,  large  bead,  long  minik* 
tongue,  and  cylindnc  taul: 

*  6.  Geckos^  with  granidated  or  tuberculated  slti&»  aod  lolkaeed  feet^' 
#itli  the  toet  lameUated  beneath. 

*  7.  Sanbf  with  smooth »  fish^hke  scales* 

*  8*  Sabummdars^  wemrts^  or  tfti^  with  soft  tki9t»  and  of  whidk 
s«ne  are  water«liaards. 

*  9*  Srmh'Lmardtp  with  extremely  long  bodkt|,.  very  short  kgif 
and  minute  ^et.         ^ 

*  The  atioTe  divisiont  neithierarc,  nor  eao  be^  perfectly  precise  |^ 
»nce  species  may  occur  which  may  with  alhiost  eqoad  propriety  he^ 
fiefenred  to  either  of  the  neighbounug  section^ ;  but  in  general  they^ 
vfill  be  found  useful  on  an  investigatioa  of  the  species/  ».  itp. 

The  account  of  the  crocodile  is  very  entertittmiig;  bM:  si| 
siuch  has  been  said  oq  this  s^bjet^t*  that  it  b  i«>  loajpr  ncw^- 
though  well-compacted  and  compre&enstve.  "Wliatielafiesti^Uiit 
animars  power  of  looving  its  upper  jaw  is  aUt  explame  j.  T^e 
artjculauon  of  tKe  head  with  the  necx>  and  of  the  under-jait  vnth| 
the  head,  are  similar  i  and  when  the  crocodile  opCQS  its  vast 
jaws^  it  moves  tbe  upper  jaw  by  drawing  l>ack  the  head.  Dr., 
Shaw  has  ws  ieiDarkc4»„^^^  ^^  ammal  is  now  confined 
chiefly  to  Upper  Egvpt,  seUonri  appearing  below  the  calwracts. 

With  Blumcnbach  and  Linnsus,  our  a\uhor  coosiders  th^tt 
alHgator»  or .  A«ieikan  ctocodacy  as  a  ^stinct  spccii^s;^    tVe  119 
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surprised  that  he  has  not  mentioned  the  vonfcrfiii  acoodntscA 
Bartram,  which  we  once  had  occasion  to  ixcoid. 

The  guanas  are  next  described ;  and  the  <  lezard  corriu/  imt 
mentioned  bj  La  Cepede,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  iguana,   the  great  American  guana.    The  la- 
certa  Amboincnsis — the  Amboina  guana — is  copied  from  Schlos- 
aer-     This,  with  some  other  ot  the  guanas,  is  a  nutritious 
fpod»  and  even  reckoned  among  the  delicacies.    The  lacerta  ba- 
siliscus  is  a  harmless  animal :  its  £atal  look  having  np  existence, 
but  in  the  poet's  imagination. 
'      The  lacerta  muricata  is  a  species  from  Australasia^  described 
by  Mr.  White.    The  bicarinated  lizard  is  confounded  hyla 
Cepede>  and  probably  by  Linnxus,  with  the  dracasna.  *  The  * 
L.  varia  of  New  South  Wales  is,  in  our  author's  opinion,  a  va- 
riety of  the  L.  monitor.     The  L.  Acanthura  is  a  new  species,. 
described  from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum :  it  seems 
nearly  allied  to  the  quetzpaleo  of  Seba,  or  the  aztue  lizard, 
whicn  is  supposed  to  represent  the  azurea  of  Linnxus.    The 
L.  lophura  is  described  from  specimens  in  the   British   and 
J.  Hunter's  Musefum  :  it  much  resembles  the  teguixin,  or  varic» 
gated  lizard.     The  lacerta  bimaculata  L.  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  L.  principalis,  and  the  roauet  of  La  Ccpede  to^ 
be  another.     The  Linnsean  species  we  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion, lest  the  article  be  too  extensive  ^  and  we  shall  continue  to^ 
follow  the  same  plan.  » 

The  cordyles  form  the  next  section,  but  furnish  no  new  spe-». 
qies.  The  hoards  proper  follow.  The  scaly  lizard  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Zoology  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  green  lizard ;  and- 
the  red-headed — la  teterrouge  of  La  Cepede — is  a- new  sj^- 
ciesj  not  mentioned  in  the  ^stem  of  Nature.  The  L.  taento- 
Iata-7-the  ribbon-lizard  of  White — is  from  Australasia.  The* 
L.  quinquelineata  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  noticed  by  Dr.  Gar- 
den)  and  the  green  Carolina  lizard  of  Catcsby  is  inserted  as  a 
variety  of  L.  bullari^*  Many  of'  the  remaining  species  of  this 
scctipn  approach  in  habit  the  geckos,  The  {i.  Platura  is  from 
Australasia,  described  by  Mr.  WhitCt 

The  chameleons  furnish  no  new  species ;  but  vee  shall  se- 
lect from  our  author  what  philosophical  observation  has  fur- 
bished fcspectmg  the  supposed  change  of  colour  of  theso 
lizards. 

•  Few  animals  have  bc^n  more  cekbr^tfd  by  ni^tvnil  ^is^qnani 
than  the  chameleon,  which  has  been  sopnetimes  said  to  poases^  th^ 
power  of  changing  its  colour  at  pleasure,  and  of  assimilating  it  to 
that  of  any  particiUaf  object  or  situation^  This,  however,  must  be 
received  witn  very  great  iimttations  |  th^  change  of  colour  which  the 
animal  exhibits  varying  in  deme,  according  to  circfuitistances  of 
health,  tempenture  of  the  weather,  and  many -other  causes,  and  con- 
•istiog  chidiy  ia  «  sort  of  ahnsofoa  of  shades  fvom  the  s»tstf« 
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(Pecfiiib  or  bludsi)  grey  of  the  skin  into  pale  yrllewftU*  witb  irre* 
gular  spots  or  patcbes  of  dull  red;  but  notjustif/iog  the  appiif^atioii 
of  tb£  Ovidian  disticb* 

•*  Non  mihi  tot  cultiis  niimero  oomprcnderc  fas  est  S 
Adjicit  omatus  proxima  quxque  die«/' 

«  No  numbers  can  tbe  varying  robe  express, 
While  each  new  day  presents  a  different  dress. 

*  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  natural  or  usual  colour  of  cha-^. 
meleons  varies  very  considerably ;  some  being  much  darker  than , 
others,  and  it  has  even  been  seen  approaching  to  a  blackish  tinge.  An 
occasional  change  of  colour  is  likewise  observable,  though  in  a  leas, 
striking  degree^  in  some  other  lizards.*     p.  253. 


*  The  general  or  usual  changes  of  colour  in  the  chameleon,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  my  own  observation  of  such  as 
have  been  brought  into  this  countty'  in  a  living  state,  are  from  a 
blucish  ash-colour  (its  natural  tinge)  to  a  green  and  sometimes  yel- 
lowish colour,  spotted  unequally  with  red.  If  the  animal  be  ex- 
posed to  a  full  sunshine,  the  unilluminated  side  generally  appears, 
within  the  space  of  some  minutes,  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  large 
roundish  patches  or  spots  of  red  brown.  On  reversing  the  situation 
of  the  animal  the  «ame  change  takes  place  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
the  side  which  ^vas  before  in  the  shade  now  becoming  either  brown 
«r  ash-colour,  while  the  other  side  becomes  yellow  and  red ;  but 
these  changes  are  subject  to  much  variety  both  as  to  intensity  of  co-' 
lours  and  ^sposition  of  spots/    p.  256. 

The  geckos  are  augmented  by  several  new  species.  The  to* 
kai  of  Siam,  described  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  common  gecko.  The  geckotte  ot  La  Cc- 
pcde  i$  followed  by  the  L.  pcrfoliata  of,  Schneider.  The  latter* 
seems  to  be  inserted  in  Gmelin*s  edition  of  Linnaeus,  under  the 
trivial  name  of  repicanda.  Dr.  Shaw  however  suspects  them, 
with  great  reason,  to  be  the  same  animal.  The  Chinese  gecko 
is  described  from  Osbeck  ;  and  the  fimbriated — la  tete-plate  of 
La  Cepede — from  Schneider.  The  French  naturalist  thinks 
that  this  species  connects  the  chamxleons  and  the  water-newts. 
The  L.  tetradactyla — la  sarroube  of  La  CepMe — resembles,  in  a 

Seat  degree,  the  L.  fimbriata,  but  is  placed  by  the  count  among 
e  salamanders :  by  Schneider  and  our  author,  it  is  considered 
as  a  distinct  species.  The  Schneiderian  gecko  is  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  naturalist  honoured  by  our  author  by  affixing  his 
name  as  the  trivial  one ;  and  the  L.  Sparmanniana  seems  to 
occur  in  the  Linnaean  system,  as  L.  Geitje.  The  L.  Sputator 
is  also  described  by  Sparmann,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  System 
pf  Nature^ 

Of  the  scinks,  we  find  also  some  species  not  generally  known 
W  tbU  CQUntr^,    The  L*  longicauda  is  taken  from  Seba :  the 
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Ii.  mabovya  fftfni  la  Cepcde.    The  L.  occidoa  is  die  gaBiwasff . 
ffSioane)  of  which  there  »  a  variety  from  Australasia. 

.Tbe  salxman(feFS^  newts,  or  efts,  form  the  ne:ct  section ;  ancf, 
Ccom  the  account  of  the  well-known  salunander^  we  shall  extract 
fMRe  ob$efTatk>BS  not  imintereatfng; 

♦  The  saftimandf  r,  »o  long  the  subject  of  popubr  errer^  and  of 
which  so  mafty  idle  talcs  have  been  recited  hj  the  more  ancieitf  na- 
teralistp,  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
|tc.  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  England.  It 
flights  in  moist  and  shady  places,  woods,  &c.  and  is-  chiefty' 
^Ktn  during  a  rainy  season.  In  the  winter  it  lies  concealed  ia 
tik  hollows  about  the  roots  of  old  trees ;  in  subterraneotis  re*' 
ce8se8>  or  ki  the  cavities  of  old  walls,  &c.  The  salamander  is 
fasily  distinguished  by  its  colours ;  being  of  a  deep  shining  black, 
i^adcgated  with  large,,  oblong,  and  rather  irregular  patches  of  bright 
•range-yclTow,  which,  oh  each  side  the  back>  arc  commonly  so 
iKspoeed  as  to  form  a  pair  of  intenrspted  longitudinal  stripes :  the 
sides  are  marked  by  many  large,  transverse  wrinkles,  the  intermediate 
spaces  rising  into  strongly  marked  convcxuies  ;  and  the  sides  of  the 
tail  often  exhibit  a  similar  appearance  :  on  each  side  the  back  of  the 
Vead  are  sitnated  a  pair  of  large  tubercles,  which  are  in  reality  the 
farot'Al  glands,  and  aw  thus  protuberant  not  only  in  some  other^  q( 
the  lizard  tribe,  but  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  genus  rana  :  these 

nf.  as  well  as  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body,  are  beset  in  the  sa- 
idcr  with  several  large  open  pores  or  foramina,,  through  which 
cxjudes  a  jpeculiar  fluid,  serving  to  lubricate  the  skin,  and  which,  on 
any  irritation,  is  secreted  in  a  more  sudden  and  copious  manner  under 
th«  Sbrm  of  a  whitish  gluten,  of  a  shghtly  acrimonious  nature  ;  2Xki 
from  the'  readiness  with  which  the  animal>  when  disturbed,  appears  ta 
tvacuate  it,  and  that  even  occasionally  to>«ome  distance,  has  arisen? 
the  k>Dg'Continued  popular  error  of  the  salamander's  being  enabled 
ta  live  uninjured  in  the  fire,  which  it  lias  been  supposed  capable  of 
exlTR^ttishing  by  its  natural  coldness,  and  moisture  :  the  real  fact  is^ 
that,  like  any  of  the  cold  and  glutinous  animals,  as  snails,  .&c.  it,^ 
•f  course,  iff  not  quite  so  instantaneously  destroyed  By  the  force  of 
£re  as  aH  animal  of  a  drier  nature  would  be»'     f.  291. 

This  animal  is  viviparous  ;^  and  ita  young  are  seemingly  ex-* 
disded  in  the  water,  provided  with  temporary  fins :  it  is  per- 
fectly innoxious  to  large  animals  or  the  human  race.  A  par- 
ticular description  of  tlie  Leverian  water-newt,  a  species liithertoi 
unknown^  from  the  Leverian  Museum,  is  subjoined.  No  hi- 
story is  annexed  to  the  specimen,  nor  is  its  natwe  place  known^ 
$nake*Ii2arda  form  the  last  family;  of  which  die  first,  the 
l«,  chakhtdes  of  Linnxus,  is  well  known  \  and  the  chalchide  of 
count  la  Cepede  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  it  5  tlk)ogh  we  suspec^ 
ift  should  form  another  species.  This  farhily  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  serpents,  and  is  in  general  known  to  Linuseus,  ex- 
cept the  •  L.  lumprieoides,  first  described  by  La  Cepede  under 
the  title  of  La  Cannelle.    . 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  must  be  reserved  for  another 


^PItovt^all|r  \  kot  ve  G^nnot  ooncludethis  aiticie,  without  aam 
expressing  our  warmest  ap«robfa6oi|  of  the  executkia.  Matf 
will  find  satisfaction  from  the  suatluMF's  ver^  ^leasing  aod  simply^ 
elegant  descriptions )  but  few — exeept  those  who  have  wandered 
in  the  lab/rinth  of  hsttty  inaccurate  observers^  though  assisted 
by  the  occasional  elucidatictps  of  Schneider  and  Laureixti — wiQ 
perceive  the  peculiarly  minute  and  philosophical  discrimina^ 
lions  of  Pr.Sbaw>  and  properly  appreciate  the  real  value  of  ihs 


AltT.  rV.-rSTi^  aW«p  Anmioi  RegUtrr,  wr  general  Reposltcry  if 
History,  PafiSkj,  tifid  Literature, /or  tie  Tear  |8oi.     To  wUA 
U  prefipted,  the  Hisiqry  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Ttute^  n« 
Grtai  BrUain,  during  tie  Reign  of  King  Charles  il—f^^ft  V^ 
9«^,     14/,  Aard{,    Kobinsom^     i8q2« 

x^H  Annual  Register  rises  greatly  in  value  and  Importance 
aboTe  the  diurnal  and  monthly  vehicles  of  intelligence.  Com-. 
piled  at  a  gres^ter  distance  from  the  occurrences,  passion  and  piof 
jildice  in  some  degree  disappear^  and  calm  refle^on  is  hagpilf, 
enabled  to  supply  their  place;  white  ii  judicious  selection  s^a^ 
lates  the  .more  trifling  from  the  more  important  objccts^'aad. 

fives  to  each  its  comparative  value.  In  some  points,  the  eoiw 
uctor  anticipates  the  lustorian,  brings  together  ev^ents  widely 
'  distant  in  their  scenes*  and  compares  the  probable  consequences. 
in  their  most  remote  bearings.  If  such  be  the  advantages  of 
these  more  matured  reflexions  on  the  passing  scenes  of  common 
life,  or  the  more  important  events  of  the  political  world»  the. 
progressive  state  of  literature  is  representedt  in  sucb  returning 
publications^  with  peculiar  interest  and  instruction.  Each  volume^ 
connected  with  thpse  wliich  precede  it,  gives  one  uninterrupted^ 
picture  of  the  labours  of  philosophers,  poets*  metaphysicians^r' 
travelers,  &c.  for  an  extended  period.  If  it  be  urged  that  the^ 
time  is  often  too  short  to  sooth  the  angry  brow  of  the  disap-- 
pointed  politician,  or  to  dissipate  the  mist  of  prejudice  from, 
minds  which  have  long  indulged  a  favourite  train  01  ideas ;  yct« 
in  literature,  it  is  sufficient,  in  many  instances,  to  establish  some. 
foundation  for  an  accurate  discrimination  of  real  merit,  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  tinsel  which  may  excite  popular  ap- 
plausci  aud  the  real  splendor  which  irradi^ites  works  of  true. 
g^us.  We  have  allowed,  in  effect,  that  party  prejudice  is  so- 
deeply  rooted  as  to  be  removed  with  diiliculty  in  the  space  of  two 
years;  and  the  conduct  of  the  historians  of  the  present  work, 
and  its  rival  support  the  opinion*  Yet  the  delay  has  some  effect 
on  liberal  minds;  and  the  experienced  writer  of  successive  annual 
secords  wiU  begin  to  susp^ctj  on  a  candid  reflexion,  that  he  may 
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be  wmngy  eipeciiUy  if  he  is  warmly  intenestotf. ;  ^  ^  of 
voursc  be  more  guarctod^  and,  to  be  a\irare-of  the  bi|i%  is  tke 
best  method  of  gusirding  against  its  influehee*  The  authors  of 
ihe  history,  in  the  present  rolume,  seem  to  fee)  that  they  have 
been  too  much  heated,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  having  be* 
come  the  panegyrist^  of  several  of  the  present  ministers  who  do 
not  differ  in  many  points  from  sofue  of  their  predecessors.  A 
little  of  the  old  leaven,  nevertheless,  remains;  and  a  peculiar^ 
a  suspicious,  coldness  pervades  the  narrative  of  the  events 
Drhen  the  .plans  onginated.  with  the.  former  ministers.  On  d^e 
whole,  though  something  must  be  subtracted  frdm  the  merit 
*i?f  this  volume,  when  we  consider  it  as  the  materials  of  the  futiim 
historian,  we  can,  in  general,  praise  its  execution.*  The  par- 
liamentary transactions  are  faithfully  reported;  the  collection  of 
public  papers  and  accounts  appears  to  be  complete;  the  'Sekctions 
from  the  publications  of  the  year,  jucUcious  atid  weUvlurang^; 
the  view  of  domestic  literature,  full,  and,  generally^  imjiiartial. 
We  must,  however,  be  more  particular. 

•  The  editor,  in  the  preface,  claims  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic foY  the  conduct  of  the  New  Annual  Register,  fVom  the  test  of 
cxpiericncc;  and,  if  they  be  now  the  panegyrists  of  ministers,  it  ia^ 

♦  because  government,  in  Its  measures,  has  come  to  tiem  /  they 
remain,  therefore,  it  is  remarked,  consistent.  We  believe  it  wouH 
^t  be  easy  to  prove  this  assertion  in  all  its  branches.  With  re- 
spect to  the  war,  it  is  true  5  and  no  one  can  be  more  cordial  sup- 
porters of  the  present  peace  than  ourselves^;  for,  in  reality,  the  ag- 
grandisement of  France  arose,  and  must  be  augmented,  by  the 
continuance  of  war.  .  It  reauires  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
that  vast  empire,  as  now  united,  is  kept  together  by  terror ;  that 
it  is  only  compressed  by  opposition ;  and  chiefly  formidable  in 
the  tumultuous  din  of  war.  Should  the  peace  cofitinue,  new  ob- 
jects will  be  the  result ;  rivalry  will  succeed  to  alliances  ;  and 
the  poverty  of  France — for  not  even  the  good  fortune  of  Bona- 
parte, the  brightest  jewel  in  his  new  imperial  crown,  can  make 
that  nation,  for  many  years,  a  commercial  one — will  render  her 
more  dreaded  as  an  ally  than  as  an  enemy. 

The  dissolution  of  the  ministry  leads  the  author,  in  the  first 
chapter,  to  examine  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  seems 
to  allow  that  other  causes  of  his  resignation,  besides  the  ostensi- 
ble ones,  existed;  and  it  is  probable  that  one  of  these  was  the 
continnance  of  the  war.  I'he  political  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  is 
not  drawn,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  colours  highly  favorable : 
ihiputations  of  inconsistency,  haste,  and  imperiousness,  ap- 
pear in  almost  every  part ;  and  we  may  allow,  that,  in  the  inex- 
perience of  his  early  career,  much  was  done  which  was  soon  re- 
tracted s  much  attempted  which  could  not  be  carrie4  into  <xe« 


cution.  Yet^  j^  the  eitcrtioiiff'of  this  country  were  wamnted  by 
tke  emergeactes  ^  ^^  as  is  contended,  religion/ social  order,  and 
regular  government,  were  at  stake,  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  was  bold> 
energetic,  able,  and  decisive.  The  moment  for  making  peace 
was  lost  or  overlooked. 

*  Yet  the  errors  of  Mr,  Pitt  were  rather  errors  of  judgment  than  n 
of  principle. .  The  little  and  &ictiou8  calumny  which  would  ascribe 
to  him  a  dehberate  plan  to  overthrew  the  liberties  of  his  country  is  to 
be  despised.  He  disliked  liberty  otdy  when  it  thwarted  his  views  | 
and  he  sported  occasionally  with  the  constitution  of  his  country^  only 
to  serve  the  little  purposes  of  party,  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
He  is  charged,  with  equal  injustice  perhaps,  with  having  extended 
the  systent  of  parliamentary  corruption.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  such 

a  charge  is  well  founded :  0^  the  contrary,  the  influence  which  he  em- 
ployed appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  open  and  direct  nature  than 
that  which  was  established  either  by  Walpole  or  lord  North.  He 
hnridied  the  honours  of  the  peerage,  it  is  true,  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  and  some  new  offices  were  created.  But  the  system  of  bribery, 
under  the  colour  of  participating  in  the  loan,  was  laid  aside  ;  nor  does 
it  appear,  on  tite  whole,  tliat  the  pensiosi  list  was  iounoderately  en« 
Jarged.  ... 

*  So  inapplicable  indeed  is  the  charge  of  pursuing  despotism  on  a 
system,  that  the  great  misfortune  of  this  administration  was,  that  they 
were  totally  without  any  plan  or  system  whatever.  It  was  a  tern* 
porising  nuike-shifl  administration,  which  pursued  no  measures  what* 
ever  with  consistency.  Genius,  like  virtue,  yields  not  to  times  or 
humours,  or  circumstances,  but  makes  them  all  ultimately  subservient  ;^ 
to  its  own  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  policy ;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  ad* 
mioistration  was  best  chantcterised  by  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  own, 
txutiu^circttmsimices.  His  first  political  project  was  a  parliamentary 
reforld,  but  he  discovered  that  esMug  arcamitancen  would  not  admit 
it.  He  undertook  to  extinguish  the  national  debt ;  he  concluded  by 
doubling  it.  He  prided  himself  upon  being  the  minister  of  peace ;  he 
floon  experienced  an  inordinate  passion  for  war.  Thus,  one  part  of  his 
administration  was  a  contradiction  of  another ;  one  system  served  as  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  preceding:  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  a  measure  of  the  highest  national  importance,  which  had  been 
ordered  in  the  afternoon,  has  been  revoked  the  succeeding  morning. 

*  The  same  inconsistency  is  observable  in  the  causes,  or  rather 
excuses,  for  the  late*  war.  At  one  time  h  was  a  war  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  **  for  religion,  monarchy,  and 
social  order ;"  at  another,  we  were  forced  into  it  by  the  aggression  of 
•ur  adversaries.  At  one  period  it  was  carried  on  to  procure  <*  in- 
denmity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future ;"  at  another,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  the  negotia« 
tion  at  Paris,  the  Mine  'jiul  nixn  was  the  restoration  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  in  the  answer  to  the  overture  of  Bona* 
parte,  it  was  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  France.  Contrary 
CO  the  policy  of  all  wise  statesmen,  who  embrace  the  moment  of  gooa 
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fcrtane  to  tecttre  the  most  ^dvmttgeopt  tdvu,  ettr  litmstefi  went 
kawhty  and  itttolent  in  snceetSy  ttid  abject  ia  ill«f(»rtttne  |  they  n«* 
gotiated  only  when  their  aUiei  were  beaten  off  the  field/    f*  |. 

■  Wo  know  not  whether  it  be  fair  to  consider  the  langa;^e  o( 
|>arliament  as  real  motives,  or  to  torture  what  may  be  wrested 
in  the  warmth  of  a  dcbatiy  or  may  be  requisite  to  cokmr  reas6ns 
that  ought  not  to  be  explained,  into  real  objects.  The  war» 
vliether  provoked  or  not,  was  begun  hastily^  and  continued  with 
obstinacy.  In  the  midst  of  it»  however,  the  plan  for  paying  k$ 
expenses  was  steadilv  continued  *»  and,  at  its  expiration,  a  funi 
was  kccumulated,  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  attain  that  endU 
It  is  alleged,  that,  of  the  three  plans  proposed  by  Dr.  Price, 
Mr.  Pitt  chose  the  worst.  It  is  true,  as  we  formerly  had  oc-« 
casion  to  show:  but  he  chose  the  only  practicable  onc^  and,  il 
die  government,  by  the  depression  of  the  fand»,  paid  a  htghev 
interest  for  money,  it  received  some  compensation  by  the  matt 
tapid  accumulation  of  the  consolidated  fund.  The  taxea  of  Mr* 
Pitt  were  not,  perhaps,  in  every  instance  well  choten;  but  to  tax 
vanities,  and  luxuries  has  been  always  recommended ;  and,  where 
such  vast  sums  are  to  be  raised,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
the  imposts  may  have  been  found  improper. 

The  parliamentary  debates  are,  as  we  have  said,  faithfully  de- 
tailed; but  they  want  that  luminous  compression,  that  compre- 
hensive energy,  which  gives  the  force  of  a  long  speech  in  a  few 
Hnes.  Sometimes,  indeed»  the  language  should  be  preserved  | 
but,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  greater  number  of  speeches  will 
bear  considerable  abridgement.  The  whole  of.  the  parliament 
tary  transactions  extends  to  nearly  250  pages. 

The  general  view  of  'Domestic  Aifairs*  is  'short;  and  the 
frankness  and  moderation  of  ministers,  the  method  and  impar««  . 
tiality  with  which  the  public  business  is  conducted,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  praise.  The  northern  confederacy  is  the  next  object; 
and  the  expedition  under  sir  Hyde  Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  is  coldly 
and  imperfectly  related.  The  design  and  the  success  are,  iii 
some  degree,  mls-rcprcsentetL  The  passage  of  tlic  Sound,  in-  • 
deed,  ivas  *  deemed  impossible;'  but  it  was  passed  with  com- 
parative safety,  because  there  was  no  opposition  on  the  wdc  of 
Sweden.  It  is  singular  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  gallantry 
of  sir  Thomas  Graves,  who  brought  the  *  Defiance'  forward  ill 
the  line  against  tlie  crown  batteries;  and  that,  among  thecausef 
of  tlie  ultimate  termination,  the  conviction  that  Copenhagen  wa» 
not  defensible  by  any  power  the  Danes  could  bring  against  a 
British  fleet  and  British  seamen,  is  not  mentioned.  Tne  insi- 
nuation  of  lord  Nelson  *  spontaneously  offering  a  cessation  of 
vms,  which,  it  is  said,  was  not  less  necessary  to  Im  own  thaiv  ihcf 


cntm/s  forceSf'  Is  aot  jusu  W^  faiowy  from  die  "hmtt  vmAnh- 
rity,  that,  after  the  crovm  batteries  were  silenced,  and  tiie 
last  ship  was  in  flames,  krcd  Nelson  said  to  Kb  second  in  conv 
maud — '  We  have  done  all  tlvat  we  were  directed  to  do.  Why 
should  we  destroy  these  poor  creatures,  xvo  longer  able  to-  re- 
sist? Are  we  not  justified  in  proposing  a  <:essation  of  arms?* 
The  termination  of  die  contest,  it  is  said,  <  is  not  to  be  attribatel 
to  the  victory  of  Copenhagen,  or  to  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
British  fleet/  but  to  the  death  of  the  nwgnanifnour  Paul.  This  i* 
another  insinuation  that  merits  notice.  The  Danish  fleet  and  ds 
Danish  seamen  are  not  so  insieniikant  in  the  nordiern  alliance 
9S  to  deserve  no  regard.  To  show  the  Danes  that  their^arsenatl 
Slight  be  destroyed^  was  to  detach  them  from  the  confederacyi 
and  would  certstinly  have  shaken  the  resolution  of  the  Swedes^ 
and  even  of  Paul,  had  he  survived.  The  historian,  we  thsnlc^ 
ought  not  to  have  passed  wholly  over  another  subject,  which  has 
occasioned  some  animadversion  5  viz,  why  sir  Hyde  Parker,  wheal 
one  ship  grounded,  had  not  supplied  its  place;  why  he  had  hoc 
commanded  the  attack  himself;  and  why  he  was  so  coldly  ro» 
ceived  by  die  admiralty,  and  so  slighdy  complimented  by  par* 
liament.  The  editor  ought  also  to  have  known  that  sir  Hyde 
Parker's  object  was  not  limited  to  Copenhagen,  bitt  extended 
to  Carkcrona  and  Revd.  His  further  progress  was,  however^ 
thus  prevented.  Why  the  subject  of  the  contest  was  afterwards 
compromised)  and,  as  nve  think,  somewhat  disgracefully  limitoij 
it  is  net  ouf  present  business  to  inquire.  Probably,  in  this  ea^ 
lightened  age,  these  rigorous  impositions  are  not  practicable: 
pediaps  not  being  able  to  gain  the  whole,  it  was  better  to  secure 
a  part.  The  editor's  observations  are  judicious,  and  merit  the 
notice  of  the  candid  examiner. 

*  Soon  after,  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  the  general  outline  of  a  pa^ 
cific  aocommodation  with  Great-Britain,  were  agreed  on  between  thtf 
Russian  court  and  sir  Hyde  Parker;  and  lord  St.  Helen's  was  dis- 
patched from  our  court  with  full  powers  to  terminate  ^e  dispute.  !■ 
the  mean  time,  the  embargo  on  the  British  ships  dtrtained  in  the  ports 
of  Russia  was  removed ;  and  this  honourable  conduct  was  answered 
bj  a  correspondent  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain. 
Under  these  favourable  auspices  the  negociation  commenced,  and 
from  such  appearances  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  each  party 
would  be  disposed  to  concede  a  little;  and  such,  in  truth,  was  the  re- 
sult. It  is  rather  an  awkward  circumstance  in  a  treaty  of  peace  to 
provide  for  the  events  of  a  fiiture  war;  but  the  present  treaty  comes 
not  precisely  under  that  predicament:  its  object  was,  in  case  of  the 
prevalence  of  hostilities  among  the  other  European  powers,  to  prevent 
a  rupture  Ijctween  the  contracting  partte».  Wc  are  not  so  cynical  a» 
to  cavil  at  the  fx>nditioD8:  on  the  conti*ary,  we  think  they  are  such  as 
a  liberal  sy^t^m  of  policy  would  have  conceded  on  our  part,  had  there 
not  cven*been  aoy  power  in  the  other' parties  to  resist  our  demands. 
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One  iti|)«bition  it  particulafly  deserving  of  praise}  and  that  \t^  eotf^ 
fining  the  right  of  search  to  th^  ships  wnich  are  employed  entirely  ia 
the  service  of  govemmeni.  Such  vessels  are  at  least  under  a  more 
rigid  discipline,  their  commandtrs  ought  to  be  better  informed,  and  « 
stronger  responsibility  attaches  to  them,  than  to  that  motley  race  of 
adventurers  who  are  found  in  privateers  and  letters-of-marque.  In* 
.deed,  ever}'  restriction  that  can  be  laid  upon  these  legal  pirates  must 
be  salutary  to  commerce,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.— 
The  manner  in  which  this  right  of  search  is  to  be  exercised  is  also 
well  calculated  for  the  prevention  of  contest  and  dispute.  Every 
merchant-ship  of  a  neutral  power,  which  sails  under  convoy,  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a  passport,  or  sea-letter,  containing  a  true  description 
of  the  cargo  with  which  it  is  freighted  ;  and  this  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  the  officer  who  superintends  the  convoy*  Under 
these  circumstances  the  convoy  is  to  pass  unmolested  by  the  ships  of 
war  of  the  other  contracting  party,  that  party  being  in  a  Btate  of  war 
with  another  nation.  All  that  can  be  demanded  is  to  inspect  she 
.  papers,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  commander  is  properly  authorised  to 
convoy  such  vessels,  laden  with  articles  not  contraband,  to  a  certain^ 
port.  It  is  only  upon  good  ground  of  suspicion  that  the  com* 
mander  of  any  ship  of  war  can  detain  any  merchant-ship  under  these 
circumstances ;  and  should  he  detain  any  without  jiist  and  sufficient 
cause  appearing,  he  must  then  make  full  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  such  vessel  for  any  loss,  detriment,  cost,  or  damages,  which  may 
be  incurred  by  such  detention.  The  number  of  articles  which  arc  to 
be  in  future  considered  as  contraband  is  also  reduced ;  and  among  the 
exemptions  are  iron,  copper,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and  sailcloth^ 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  prohibited  articles**     t •  261* 

In  the  details  respecting  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  editor  is^ 
with  many  who  opposed  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  El-Arish, 
severe  on  the  advisers  of  that  measure.  We  will  add,  that  we 
tliink  it  impolitic  and  unjust;  but  we  ought  also  to  add,  that,  oft  i 
moment's  consideration,  ministers  thought  tlie  same.  Yet  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  two  nations  should  be  considered;  and  tlie 
consequences  of  pouring  20,000  veteran  troops,  in  the  critical 
anoment  of  tlic  contending  armies,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  not 
be  disregarded.  The  fate  of  Europe  might  have  been  decided 
by  it,  as  it  was  afterwards  decided  at  Marengo,  by  debili-> 
tating  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  a  weak  moment  of 
general  Melas.  In  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, there  is  a  considerable  defect  of  original  information.  At 
this  period  it  requires  somewhat  more  tlian  coiiiidence  to  say, 
that  the  French  garrison  at  Cairo  did  not  exceed  four  or  five 
thousand  men^ 

The  action  of  sir  J.Saumarez  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  in  the  Straits  is  equally  mis-represented.  It  was  no  ^  battle  i 
it  was  a  flight  and  pursuit;  and,  independently  of  the  accidentt 
it  was  glorious  to  Biitiah  spirit  and  enterprise.    It  represents. 
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too^  die*Hann9>al  as*  carried  ofi>  when  it  is  well  known  that  sbe 
returned  useless  and  unserviceable  to  Algesiras. 

When,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  '  Foreign  History,'  we  have  no 
reason  to  Complain  of  cold  caution  and  faint  praise.  The  French 
achievements  are  blazoned  with  the  warmest  colouring.  What 
relates  to  the  negotiatibn  respecting  the  proposed  naval  armistice 
is  very  imperfectly  narrated,  and  seems  to  demand  a  more  ample 
discusdon. 

The  same  spirit  pervades  the  minor  transactions,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  affairs  of  France.  Even  the  unprovoked  aggression 
of  Paul  passes  fpr  a-common  transaction,  which  provokes  neither 
praise,  censure,  nor  animadversion.  It  does  not  excite  the 
author's  irascibility,  though  attended  with  circumstaxices  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  without  example  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  the  volume,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
extracts,  we  have  already  spoken  with  commendation.  A  very 
interesting  original  account  of  the  late  laborious  and  attentive 
Duke  Gordon,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  in*- 
serted,  from  the  communication  of  professor  Dalzieh  The 
poetry  also  is  elegant,  and  merits  a  more  ample  circulation.  In 
the  *  Domestic  Literature'  we  perceive  an  apparent  error  of  con- 
sequence, where  Dr.  Shaw's  Zoology  is  said  to  be  continued 
•with  ^  impaired  elegzncc  and  accuracy*.'  If  correct,  the  reviewer 
18  either  misled  or  mistaken.  On  the  whole,  however,  this 
▼olume  is  a  respectable  one.  We  have  engaged  in  the  different 
details  at  greater  length  than  usuaU  a  practice  we  occasionally 
adopt  to  prevent  carelessness  and  indolence.  We  trust  that  in  a 
future  volume  we  shall  have  less  to  reprehend. 


Art-  V.  —  Poems  on   various  Subjects^    by   Thomas    Dermody. 
8w.    4J.  6^.    Boards.     Hatchard.     1802. 

These  Poems  are  evidently  the  productions  of  a  man  of 
genius ;  but  they  seem  to  be  desultory  effusions,  neither  pre- 
meditated nor  corrected.  Mr.  Dermody  has  read  our  older  and 
better  poets  with  feeling  and  attention:  he  has  imitated  their 
manner  and  their  spelling,  and  the  inartificial  structure  of  their 
stories.  But  this  is  blind  admiration.  However  sweet  in  its 
founds  and  beautiful  in  its  separate  lines,  poetry  will  fail  to 
please,  if  it  be  jiot  connected  with  some  interest  of  narrative, 
some  manliness  of  thought,  some  delineation  of  human  charac- 
ter or  human  action. 

*  W«  baTC  made  some  inquiries  respecting  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  are  ia* 
formed,  mi  good  authority,  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  press.  The  vord  in  the  maou- 
K"pt  b  cr/rimpaired.    Editor* 
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The  *  Extravaganza/  ^ays  this  author,  h  peilsiaps  the  most 
original  and  fancuul  poem  I  ever  had  sufficient  powers  to  com- 
pose. Some  extracts  frftm  this  piece  will  justify  our  praiae  and 
dur  censure :  it  opens  thus : 

*  Oh  !  for  a  journey  to  th^Antipodes, 
Or  tome  lone  region  of  remotest  Ind  1  ^ 

Where»  sagely  sad,  in  solitary  ease 
My  weary  sprite  a  safe  retreat  might  find# 
VHiere  nothing  might  perturb  my  pensiye  mindf 
But  such  delicious  phantasies,  as  please 
The  forming  eye,  when  fiery  flakes  at  eve. 
With  wayward  shapes  the  listless  sense  deceive* 
Then  wingy-hecl'd  Imagination's  flight 
Would  hear  me,  devious,  thro'  thelamptng  sky ; 
Then,  haply,  should  I  feel  no  low  delight 
From  earthly  bonnibePs  bewitching  eye ; 
Voluptuous,  in  her  dainty  arms  to  lie,  * 
Ne  stoop,  inglorious,  from  so  proud  a  height ; 
While  my  fond  heart  pour'd  forth  it*s  vain  distresft 
Snar'd  in  the  fetters  of  a  golden  tress  !'' 
)        <  Such  was  my  wish,  romantic  wish,  I  ween. 
When  that  soft  nigromansir,  baulmy  sleep. 
Laid  me,  entraunced,  amid  a  pleasant  scene. 
Where  many  a  welling  spring  did  murmurous  creep. 
To  lull  me  with  its  liquid  lapses  deep  ; 
And,  shaking  their  broad  locks  of  glorious  green. 
Tall  trees  their  thick,  lascivious  leaves  entwin'd. 
To  wooe  with  dalliaunce  blithe  the  Western  wind.'  r.  2^. 

Here  a  female  form  descends  to  him  in  a  veil  of  roses. 

•  Her  sunny  ringlets,  wove  in  cunning  braid, 
Form'd  for  her  fly  front  a  coronet  j 
.    Her  persant  eyes  two  precious  gems  betraidi 
In  living  alabaster  featiy  set, 
J^rch'd  with  their  graceful  brows  of  shiny  jet ; 
^  Hb*  swelling  bosom  thro*  its  slender  shade 

^  Leaped  tp^e  seen  ;  her  nmnd  and  dimply  chiB 
Wbuld  tempt  a  frozen  eremite  to  sin, 
A  silken  samile  slightly  did  enfold 
Her  luscioi^  limbs,  girt  with  a  starry  zone. 
It's  colour  heavnly  blue,  bedropt  with  gold» 
And  crimson,  gorgeous  as  the  proud  pavone ; 
A  lambent  glory  on  her  temples  shone ; 
In  sooth,  she  look'd  not  one  of  Nature's  mold. 
But  some  gay  creature  whom  the  Minstrel  sees, 
Aerial  floating  on  thcf  evening-breeze.'     '•  33v 

The  sylph  then  describes  to  him  the  varipus  occupations  of . 
her  kindred  apirits.    Much  fancy  is  dispteyed  iu  this  part,  apd. 


as  ffiott  of  the  images  may  be  {<mndmt  those  vigorous  hfst  un- 
equal wrkers  from  whom  Mr*  Dermodv  has  fonned  his  poetical 
style,  vre  are  pleased  to  see  them  here  brought  together  m  such 

mweet  lines. 

4  ...^  Soaie»  the  dol'roas  servants  of  Despair^ 
With  headless  steeds  the  car  of  Death  prepare* 

«  Four  akektons  the  coal-black  coursers  stride  ^ 
With  flamy  fingers  four  direct  the  way ; 
A  winding-sheet  so  white,  distended  wide. 
Dabbled  ia  blood,  the  coffin  doth  array  c 
Four  hideous  urchins  at  each  comer  play, 
And,  ia  ^naiint  gambol,  shift  from  side  to  side  | 
Meanwhile,  the  thrice-repeated  groan  severe 
Smites  the  expiring  Sinner's  closing  ear. 

Less  fearful  pranks  befit  the  merry  fays : 

By  the  trim  margent  of  some  huddling  stFeaia^ 

To  revd  in  the  pale  moon's  tremulous  rays  | 

To  prompt  the  doting  nurse's  idle  dream ; 

Or  hire  the  mutt'riog  carl  with  wanton  glean  | 

Yet  qh  some  oupfae  malign^  in  cradle  slays 

The  slumb'ring  babe,  then  sucks  his  flowing  g^re. 

And,  griniuAg,  leaves  him  strangled  on  the  floor/    r.  39* 

She  goesr  on  to  inform  him  that  her  own  employ  is — 

*  To  point  the  transport  of  the  thrilling  kiss,.  . 
Ne'er  known  the  maiden's  throbbing  heart  to  miss ; 
T'  anneal  the  drop  that  falls  on  Feeling's  shrine ; 
To  soothe  the  Lover's  soul  when  frenzy-fraught ; 
Or  lift  sublime  the  Poet's  towering  thought  i 

*  Arise  !  arise  !  do  not  thy  pulses  beat 
More  hvidy  marches  to  forego  thy  lot  ? 
Feels  not  thy  breast  a  more  exalted  heat, 
Loos*d  from  mortality,  and  yon  dim  spot  f 
Surpassing  joys,  beyond  conception  wrought,  ^ 
In  my  embrace  thy  purer  sense  await ! 

Embay 'd  in  ecstasies,  my  humil  head 

I  rear'd ;  and  lo  !  the  fair  phantasma  fled.*     f  •  ^ 

All  this  is  beautiful:  but  to  what  does  the  poem  tend  t  We 
Lope  better  things  from  the  author,  since  we  find  hun^m^ 
lasf*      ' 

'  Mttsji^  on  descant  high,  whose  future'^bifth 
Haply  may  not  my  butnbje  name  abase.' 

Something  of  die  same  anticipation  we  discover  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  next  poem.    We  hope  it  is  prophetic. 

<  Then  wail  not.  Genius  i  thy  unworthy  lot, 
Wttere^er  thou  sadly  sbrink'st  fimn  sight  profane  ^ 
£2 
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Thy  patient  labours  shall  not  be  forgot, 
Nor  lost  the  influence  of  thy  bfty  strain  ; 
From  glory's  noddin?  crest,  of  crimson  stain,* 
The  laurel  shall  forsake  it's  seat  sublime ; 
The  prostrate  column  load  the  groaning  plain  ;: 
While  rising  o'er  the  wreck,  thy  sacred  rhyme 
Shidl  fire  to  noble  feats  the  sons  of  future  time. 

<  Vagrant,  and  scofF'd,  and  houseless,  as  thou  art. 
The  powerful  spell  of  thy  exalted  theme. 
Shall  wake  to  bolder  deed  the  warrior's  heart. 
Shall  breathe  o'er  (keeping  Lore  a  brighter  dream ; 
From  every  line  shall  fresh  Instruction  stream  ; 
The  cottage-hearth  thy  pensive  plaint  shall  hear ; 
In  regal  hall  thy  glittering  harp  shall  gleam  ; 
The  dark,  cold  breast  of  lonely  Sorrow  chear ; 
And  start  from  Phrenzy's  lid  Conviction's  frozen  tcar^ 

*  Heav'ns !  can  I  stoop  to  aught  of  mortal  mold. 
Whom  shapes  fantastic  beck  to  bliss  unknown  \ 
Say,  can  I  glote  on  ray  less  heaps  of  gold. 
When  yon  ethereal  landscape  is  my  own  ? 
Where  it's  pure  Sov'refgn  plants  his  fiery  throne  ; 
Are  not  his  aureate  shatts  elanced  around, 

•nil,  by  her  twinkling  train  distinctly  known. 
His  Sister  meek,  with  paler  glories  crown'd, 
Uprears  her  maiden  front,  with  argent  fillet  bound  ? 

•  Hence  !  the  deep  gloom,  that  wraps  in  central  shade^ 
The  struggling  splendors  of  th'  imn^ortal  Mind ! 
Hence  f  ev'ry  black  surmise,  that  would  invade 

The  breast  l^charming  sympathies  refin'd  ! 

Ye  felon  doubts !  I  give  you  to  the  wind : 

Fortune  benign,  now,  blows  her  gentlest  airs. 

To  aid  my  vent'rous  flight,  too  long  confin'd  ; 

And  Fancy  her  undaunted  plume  prepares. 

To  sail  the  highest heav'n;—>Avaunt  ye  scowling  Cares!'  p.  53. 

The  shorter  pieces  arc  mere  trifles.  The  author  evidently 
Writes  with  facility ;  and  we  suspect  he  publishes  all  he  writes. 
Many  complimentary  lines  to  living  authors  are  inserted,  and 
these  are  always  more  creditable  to  his  good*nature  than  his 
judgement.  Tne  ludicrous  poems  are  miserably  bad.  A  farmer 
mistakes  a  German  corn-cutter  for  a  dealer  in  com^  and  in^ 
yites  him  to  dinner. 

'  Well ;  dinner's  done ;  the  cloth  removed ; 

Each  drank  the  toast  to  what  he  lov'd ; 

When  thus  the  quack  accosts  him  gaily, 

**  Pray,  Sare,  where  mostly  do  your  ail  lye  ?** 

*<  Sir,"  quoth  the  clown,  in  manner  ample, 

"  To  satisfy,  I'Q  fetch  a  sample  . 

O'last  y<ar*^  crop—"  «  Py  Got,  rUxiop  'em'' 
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Exclaims  tbe  quack»  alert  to  stop  hifiiy 
**  I'll  take  'em  root  and  pranch,  mynheer!" 
•*  Sir  you  know  com  is  very  dear. 
But  if  you  please  to  take  the  whole. 
You'll  have  a  bargain,  'pon  my  soul/' 
««  Dc  whole,  aye,  aye,  de  whole,  by  Got, 
I'll  whip  de  whole  out  in  a  shot  V^ 
So  saying,  while iTc  drew  his  knife  out, 
^  (Enough  to  fright  a  poor  man's  life  out,) 
Right  soon  he  rais'd  him  on  his  rump. 
And  seis'd  the.wond'ring  farmer's  stump^ 
Then,  without  farther  disquisition. 
On  his  big  toe  be?an  incision. 
And  would  have  driven  the  weapon  further. 
Had  not  his  patient  roar'd  out,  murther ! 
•*  My  Got,  vat  morther,  pyc  ant  pye. 
Your  toe  pe  vite  as  your  von  eye, 
I  put  just  touche  upon  the  pone,— - 
Dare  now — you  see,  de  job  is  doncl"     p.  144* 

We  discover  the  country  of  the  author  in  the  phrase  Hg  toe. 
His  *  own  Character'  he  has  given  us. 

*  ■  I  confess,  least  you  kindly  mistake, 

I'm  a  compound  extreme  of  the  sage  and  the  rake ; 

Abstracted,  licentious,  affected,  heroic, 

A  poet^  a  soldier,  a  coxcomb,  a  stoic ; 

This  moment,  abstemious  as  faquir  or  bramin  ^ 

The  next,  AristippusJike,  swinishly  cramming  j 

Now,  full  of  devotion,  and  loyal  dispute  $ 

A  democrat,  now,  and  a  deist  to  boot; 

Now,  a  frown  on  my  front,  and  a  leer  in  my  eye ; 

Now,  heaving  unfeign*d  sensibility's  sigh  5 

Now,  weighing  with  care  each  elaborate  word ; 

Now,  the  jest  of  a  tavern,  as  drunk  as  a  lord ; 

By  imminent  woes,  now,  unmoved  as  a  stone ; 

And,  now,  tenderly  thrilled  by  a  grief  not  my  own,'  .  p.  i^* 

«  On  looking  over,'  says  the  author,  *  a  variety  of  miscellaneotis^ 
papers,  which,  through  a  particular  casualty,  have  been  for  some 
years  entirely  lost  to  me,  1  find  a  few  of  them  not  quite  devoid  of 
that  spirit  and  fancy  which  mark  the  earlier  effusions  of  an  enthusiast. 
To  give  an  idea  of  their  date,  and  perhaps  to  awaken  curiosity,  I 
inast  observe  that  two  collections  of  my  poems  were  published  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  sister-kingdom;  the  first  written  between  the  I2(h 
and  13th,  the  second  between  the  14th  and  i6th  years  of  my  age. 
Nearly  ei^ht' years  had  elapsed  before  I  again  resumed  the  pep. 
Should  this  volume  experience  any  tolerable  degree  of  encourage* 
ment,  I  shall  select  some  of  those  trifles  which  may  appear  the  most 
pardons^le,  and  introduce  them  in  the  course  of  a  work  I  have  long 
fondly  meditated,  which  will  be  no  other  than  a  '*  Memoir  of  the 
first  twenty-aix  years  of  my  Own  Life,"  a  Ufe  which  has  not  been,  at 
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X  too  sensibly  fed,  Inutoi  of  cxtraordioarjr  incident,  or  unattended 
ifrith  Tvious  observation*'    ?•  x* 

The  poems,  which  Mr.  Dermody  thus  mentions,  we  well  re- 
incmber.  We  read  them  with  surprise  and  delight;  and  hare 
often  regretted  that  so  fair  a  blossom  had  produced  no  fruitr.  Ten 

J  ears  have  not  ripened  his  talents  as  we  should  have  expected* 
f  there  are  fewer  blemishes  in  his  present  productions,  there 
arc  fewer  beauties.  A  fairer  harvest  might  haive  been  produced 
had  he  but  attended  to  the  advice  of  his  own  sylphid. 

*<  Full  ill,  (she  cries)  my  pupil,  has  thine  tar 
ReceiT'd  the  moral  lore,  I,,  whilom,  Uught  \ 
Tho' prodigal  of  fancy,  who  will  hear 
Thy  numbers  vague,  with  no  instruction  fraught^ 
And  destitute  of  heav'ti'descended  thought  \ 
Tho'  slighting  the  severer  rules  of  art. 
With  choicest  cunning  is  thy  descant  wrought^ 
If  thou  to  lull  the  seiise,  neglect  the  heart, 
Trust  me>  advent'rous  youth  !  we  suddenly  must  part*''    r^  6(S. 

While Ifinishing  .this  notice  of  his  poems,  we  have  just  heard 
ef  Mr.  Dcrmody's  death. 


Art.  VI. — T%e  Letters  of  a  Solitary  Wanderer:  containing  Nar^ 
ratives  of  various  Description.  By  Charlotte  Smith,  Vms^  IVm 
andV.     itmo.  lox.  Boards.     Longman  o/nf  Rees.     i8o2. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  incurred  Mrs.  Smith's  displeasure^ 
and  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  our  own  defence,  that  the  remarks 
were  not,  designedly^  invidious.  Certain  it  is>  that  we  have 
drawn  on  ourselves  her  direst  vengeance.  We  are  ladies  (not 
M  women) — attorneys  or  bum-bailifFs— the  retainers  of  party- 
cur  'malignity'  ^'for  we  are  many)  *  supplies  the  want^of 
,  learning  and  integrity ;'  and  *  we  are  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
correcting  the  advertisement^  in  a  country  newspaper.' — '  Can 
a  woman  rail  thusi^—tantane  animis  muliebribus  irstF 

We  trust  that  <  after  speaking  her  mind'  in  commcm  lan- 
guage, or  what  may  be  styled  a  little  scolding,  she  is  more 
comfortable,  and  in  as  good  humour  as  ourselves.  If  so,  we 
will  offer  a  iPew  calm  observations  on  the  subject. 

If  it  be  contended,  that,  when  an  author  has  once  written 
well,  he  must  ever  continue  to  do  so,  experience  will  he  decisively 
Jn  opposition  to  the  opinion  Whatever  merit  may  be  in  the  criti- 
cisms on  the  earlier  works  of  Mrs.  Smith,  those  on  the  later 
cannot  be  debased  by  a  greater  proportion  of  ignorance,  since  it 
is  not  easy  to  i/nlearn  \  and,  we  trust,  Hot  of  malignity,  since  it 
lias  not  appeared  iu  any  othi^form.    In  fact,  they  arc  writteo 
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by  tbje  sime  person,  to  whichever  of  the  honourable  < 
critic  may  belong.  Returning,  after  some  interval,  , 
Smith's  last  volumes,  he  was  led  to  compare  them  w4ft^lti^ 
former  i  and  stated  die  balance,  in  his  opinion,  with  impar- 
tiality. He  premised,  as  he  had  done  before,  that  if  novels 
were  examples  of  life  and  manners,  the  examples,  in  many  of 
Mrs*  Smith's  works,  ¥rere  faulty  or  dangerous  ;  and  noticecl,  afs 
a  singular  ciTCiuustance>  the  constant  introduction  of  a  prudent 
old  lady — *  the  world's  brightest  ornament.'  We  are  surprised 
that  the  real  faults,  reprehended  with  some  severity,  should  not 
.be  noticed  ;  but  that  the  old  lady  should  have  given  the  deepest 
wound.  *Boys  may  make  the  most  unequal  and  imprudent  con- 
nexions; young  women  may  pursue,  with  indiscretion,  the  victim 
of  his  country's  laws ;  nocturnal  meetings  of  the  most  imjproper 
kind  may  take  place; ;  and  these  be  blamed  without  inflicting  a 
pang;  but  a  casual  observation  of  little  moment  is  the  spai^ 
which  occasions  the  explosion.  Let  us  then  seriously  asx,  if 
Mrs.  Stafibrd,  the  victim  of  a  husband's  imprudence ;  if  other 
ladies,  of  a  certain  age,  oppressed  in  their  circumstances,  and  dc* 
spoiled  by  what  are  called  harpies  of  the  law,  may  not  be  sup* 

.  posed  coi»es  of  herself,  without  any  injurious  imputation  ?  Wat  - 
it  a  crime  that  Smollett's  Roderic  Random  was  copied  from 
himself;  that  Fielding,  in  Tom  Jones,  related  his  own  imprudexl« 
cies ;  x>t  that  Dr.  Hul  in  many  of  his  noVels  was  himself  the 
hero  ?  To  come  nearer  home,  is  there  a  trait  in  either  charac* 
ter  pointed  out,  which  Mrs.  Smith  would  disclaim  i  Whence 
then  this  resentment  ?  It  can  only  be  resolved  into  one  cir* 
cumstance;  that  the  gross  errors  in  die  examples  held  up  were 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  an  apology ;  and  the  whole  weight  of 
resentment  on  this  account  is  transferred  to  an  innocent  remark 
of  not  the  slightest  importance ;  but  which  would  admit  of 
animadversion.  We  have,  however,  said,  that  we  feel  no  dis- 
pleasure at  these  little  ebullitions  of  resentment,  as  we  are  coii« 
scious  that,  in  Mrs.  Smith's  extensive  literary  warfare,  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  has  always,  in  our  journal,  softened  the  se* 
verity  of  criticism ;  that  we  have  cheerfully  praised,  and  con* 
demned  with  gentleness.     We  only  lametit  her  error. 

In  the  review  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  work,  we  men- 
tioned, with  some  slieht  censure,  the  very  abrupt  inartificijd 
mode  of  connecting  this  string  of  narratives.  The  ^  Wanderer's* 
own  story  was  to  have  been  the  last,  and  the  links  would  then, 
we  find,  have  been  more  conspicuous.  We  wish  diis  had  been 
explained  sooner.  Other  circumstances  have,  however,  given 
additional  aukwardness  to  the  appearance  of  these  volumes.  On 
the  death  of  her  former  publisher,  who  possessed  the  manu- 
script of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  the  two  partt  of  the  work 
were  sold  to  different  persons ;  and  the  Uttle  novels^  now  before 

.ill,  conclude  even  more  abruptly  than  the  former.    The  mind  b 
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left  m  uneasy  suspense,  from  which  we  have  little  prospect  of 
relief,  as  the  Wanderer's  adventures  are,  we  find,  to  be  rendered 
distinct  and  unconnected  \  at  least  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
will  admit.  The  adventures  of  the  Hungarian  are  well  intro- 
duced ;  and  we  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  one  who,  though,  in  fact,  a  robber,  and  bent  on  delibe- 
rate revenge,  perhaps  ip  the  event  on  fratricide,  yet  seems  to 
command  our  respect,  when  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
provocations — the  cruelty  of  his  former  treatment.  We  may 
ask,  however,  should  such  pictures  be  represented  ?  Should  it 
be  for  a  moment  admitted  that,  in  any  situation,  such  crimes  can 
lose  the  slightest  portion  of  their  enormity  ?  These  are  questions 
we  need  not  answer;  but  may  add,  that  the  darkest  shades  are  soft- 
ened as  much  as  possible.  The  Hungarian  professes  not  to  join 
his  companions  on  their  bloody  expeditions,  and  his  object  is 
only  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  his  brother.  But,  linked  with  such 
companions,  where  is  the  power  that  can  stop  short  P  This  is  the 

,  principle  that  we  would  oppose.  We  must  not  employ  agents 
that  we  cannot  control ;  and,  with  such  agents,  the  innocence 
of  our  prior  intentions  will  not  avail  in  excusing  the  event. 

The  story  of  Leonora  arisds  in  part  from  that  of  Gertrude 
Leycester.  It  is  pleasing  and  interesting.  We  dard  not  hint  at 
a.  supposed  copy  \  but  we  greatly  wish  that  we  h^id  left  all  the 

^  parties  in  repose.  From  this  part  we  shall  select  a  specimen ; 
not  because  equally  interesting  ones  do  not  occur  in  the  first 

^  story,  but  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  are  not  so 
easily  explained.  In  this  case,  the  Wanderer  had  met  and  pro- 
tected a  little  boy,  who  was  seeking  his  mother  in  Irel?ind,  left 
by  an  imprudent  father. 

f  In  a  neiffhbonring  county  there  13  a  family-house,  at  which  s^n 
old  friend  or  mine  sometimes  resides  for  a  few  wcek»  in  the  year.  I 
heard,  before  I  left  Dublin,  that  this  was  the  period  of  his  occasional 
sojourn  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I  four,d  it  was  about  fifty-five  miles  from 
.  Killeashaugh.  As  I  could  find  in  this  latter  town  no  traces  of  tHe 
,  persons  I  sought,  I  determined  to  leave  it  for  Kallanross,  Edward 
resigned,  with  deep  yet  silent  regret,  the  hope  he  had  entertained  of 
finding  his  mother.  His  gratitude  to  me  increased  ;  yet  I  saw  him 
drooping  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  indeed  a  friendless  orphan, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  a  stranger. 

*  Our  way  lay  along  the  wild  coast,  indented  lierc  with  deep  bays, 
tnd  there  shooting  out  into  vast  promontories,  ending  in  high  head- 
lands, that,  towenng,  appeared  to  command  the  hemisphere.  Some 
part  of  the  road  was  over  these,  or  on  the  sands  at  their  base  ;  and 
the  ascents  or  descents  among  them  were  so  broken  by  tpr^ents,  or 
impeded  by  masses  of  stone,  that  we  performed  much  more  of  our 
Journey  on  foot  than  on  our  horses.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  our 
diligence,  and  though  Edward  is  an  excellent  traveler,  the  evening 
w^  closing  upon  us  while  we  were  yet  distant  some  niiles  from  the 
*  imall  hamlet,  where  wi  were  told  wt  might  remain  for  the  night. 
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The  night  approached  sullenly,  and  the  wind  high  and  keen,  only 
admitted  the  rising  moon  to  appear  as  the  dark  clouds  were  some* 
tinoes  divided.  I  found  that  the  guide  we 'bad  hired  (for  here  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  without  ont^y  was  an  ignorant  and  a  timorous 

'fdlowy  and,  probably  pressed  by  want,  had,  forlhe  sake  of  earning 
a  few  shillings,  undertaken  a  task  to  which  he  was  incompetent ;  nor 
was  that  suspicion,  after  a  time,  the  worst  I  entertained  of  him.  I 
thought  he  had  purposely  misled  us,  and  that  we  should  meet  with 
some  of  those  disagreeable  adventures  tliat  had  been  predicted  at 
l>ublin.  I  therefore  insisted  on  his  conducting  us  immediately,  by 
the  safest  way,  to  the  valley  which  we  saw  before  us,  and  where  J 

'  had  distinguished  what  I  took  to  be  a  church,  or  chapel,  near  some 
other  large  and  apparently  ruinous  buildings,  with  some  huts  of  the 
peasants  scattered  around  near  them.  The  man  promised  to  obey^ 
but  failed  not  to  remonstrate  on  the  badness,  of  the  road,  and  his 
U;norance  of  any  path  but  that  along  which  he  was  before  directing 
us.  1  persistecJi  however,  and  leadijig  our  horses,  we  began  to  de- 
scend as  well  as  we  could. 

*  The  attention  of  cyery  individual  was,  in  some  degree,  necessary 
to  his  own  safety,  save  that  both  Arnold  and  I  were,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  required,  solicitous  for  our  younger  companion, 
who,  however,  scrambled  better  than  any  of  us.  Our  progress  was 
slow,  and  we  had  not  yet  descended  above  half  way,  when  loud 
shrieks,  or  rather  yells,  were  heard  in  the  vale  beneath  us,  and  we 
saw  fire,  in  many  places,  blazing  from  the  buildings  which  at  night- 
fall we  had  descried.  I  inquired  of  the  guide  what  all  this  meant  ? 
He  answered,  in  apparent  confusion,  that  he  supposed  it  was  an  at- 
tack of  ooe  party  against  another,  and  that  the  aggressors  had  set 
fire  to  the  village.  "  Such  things,**  said  the  man,  **  happen  very 
often  ;  and  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  will  not  get  among  them."— The 
shrieks  now  increased,  and  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard.  The 
prips  of  women  and  children,  and  the  execrations  of  men,  loaded  the 
wind.  I  could  not  remain  unconcerned  while  a  scene  of  this  sort 
was  transacting.  I  bade  Arnold  give  me  the  pistols  he  carried,  and 
take  care  of  the  boy  while  I  hastened  on.  Arnold  refused  to  leave 
me ;  and  the  spirited  boy,  grasping  my  hand,  asked  me  if  I  thought 
him  so  childish,  or  so  cowardly,  as  to  fly  from  danger  ^hich  I  found 
it  necessary  to  face.  While  1  answered,  we  were  on  the  plain,  and» 
mounting  our  horses,  the  increasing  light  of  the  fires,  and  the  cries 
i^nd  shouts,  guided  us  to  the  spot. 

'  Heavens  !  what  a  scene  was  presented  to  us.  The  catholics  had 
attacked  a  village  where  a  few  protestant  families  lived,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  oW  quarrel  which  had  been  lately  renewed  with  in- 
creased acrinjony.  I  had,  however,  no  time  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  I  saw  that  one  party  were  superior  to  the  other 
in  numbers,  and  that  about  thirty  men  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  little  phalanx  round  the  ancient  in  an  o  rial  house,  or  castle,  (for  such 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be,)  and  towards  them  I  endeavoured,  with  my 
two  auxiliaries,  Edward  and  honest  Arnold,  to  make  my  way.  The 
assailants  seemed  to  give  more  importance  than  'it  deserved  to  this 
small  reinforcement.  I  joined  the  men  who  guarded  the  gate,  where 
^hp  pliers  appeared  somewhat  less  determined  to  enter;  and  with  my 
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kiDger  I  made  them  recede  still  farther,  while  this  hasty  account  \ 
given  me  by  one  of  the  men  whose  language  convinced  me  he  waa 
an  EngKshman.  ^  Sir,^  said  he,  '^  this  house  is  inhabited  by  an 
English  lady-»a  woman  in  distress,  with  her  children*  She  has  been 
the  idol  of  the  country  ever  since  she  has  been  here,  and  done  more 
good  ill  one  we/ek  to  the  poor  wretches  round  the  pkcc,  than  all  the 
priests  together  will  do  in  an  hundred  years.  One  of  them,  because 
slie  took  into  her  service  and  converted  a  |rirl  that  the  priest  had  a 
niud  to,  has  set  these  fanatic  fellows  against  her  and  the  people  of 
the  village,  who  are  all  church  people.  There  was  a  wake  fast  night 
at  a  cluster  of  cottages  just  by,  and  the  people  being  half  mad  and 
quite  drunk  with  whiskey,  they  were  spirTted  up  to  do  all  this  mia- 
ch^ef,  if  they  get  into  the  house.** 

•*  They  shall  not,"  said  I,  **  at  least  I  will  not  see  it.**  It  would 
be  an  awkward  narrative  to  say  thus,  and  thus,  did  I,  or  rather  we* 
Ibr  neither  Arnold  nor  my  brave  little  companion  were  idle.  Let 
it  sufiice  then  to  tell  you,  that  the  savages  were  repulsed,  and  I  be- 
gan to  believe  they  were  so  far  intimidated,  that  I  might  advance 
»mong  them  and  prevent  their  committing  farther  cruelties  on  the 
defenceless  women  and  children,,  whose  habitations  tltey  were  de* 
ttroying.  But  before  I  had  time  to  take  the  precautions  necessary 
to  the  safe  execution  of  such  a  plan,  a  dreadful  shriek  was  heard 
within  the  house,  the  outer  door  of  which  we  had  defended,  it  sud- 
denly opened^  and  a  woman  holding  a  child  in  her  arms,  while  other 
children  and  some  female  servants  followed,  rushed  out  and  sprang 
towards  me,  imploring  help  and  protection.  Gracious  heaven !  af 
the  most  painful  anxiety  would  have  been  excited  by  seeing  any 
woman  in  such  a  situation,  what  were  my  sensations  when  Edward 
caQed  out  on  his  mother,  and  clasping  him  wildly  in  her  arnis^  that 
Biother  fell  apparently  dead  at  my  feet.'    Vol.  v.  r.  67. 

In  such  detached  scenes  of  pathos  and  interest,  Mrs.  Smith 
1$  unrivaled ;  nor,  in  tJie  general  conduct  of  her  stories,  does 
die  deserve  censure,  except  in  those  parts  which  we  have  for- 
merly pointed  out,  and  wnich  she  has  not  defended.  Another 
little  story  arises  out  of  tlie  adventures  of  Leonora,  of  which  >ve 
arrive  at  the  conclusion. 

We  must  not  omit  noticing  one  or  two  enors.  Tlwy  are  not, 
connected  with  the  naiTative;  but  if  Mrs.  Smith  is.  not  better 
acquainted  with  ancient  or  modern  history,  it  would  have  beon 
wiser  to  have  avoided  the  allusions,  as  they  now  mislead  those 
who  may  chance  to  recollect  the  passages  of  a  work  which 
they  took  up  for  amusement  only.  We  allude  to  the  Druids 
sacrificing  human  victims  *  in  honour  of  their  God  nor* 
vol.  V.  p.  37  •,  and  attributing  the  reformation  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  page  of  the  same  volume  to  the  reflexions  of  Lutlier  and 
Calvin. 
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Aar^  Vn.— TiS^  tmscellamwf  Woris  of  Oliver  GMsmkh,  Af.  A 
Anew  JSdaion,  in  F^sr  Volumes.  To  wbici  if  prefixed,  sotm 
Account  of  bid  Life  and  Writings.  j^Vols.  Stw.  i/.  i6/,  Boeariim 
Johnsoa. 

The  m^n  to  iR^iotn  we  have  owed  so  much  entert^inmeii^ 
^irho8e  singularities  and  oddities  have  amiised  us  equally  witil 
\m  talents  and  knowledge^  will  always  recur  to  our  recoUecdoa 
with  interest  and  regret*  It  is  perhaps  surpri^ng,  that»  wiib 
such  varied  acquaintance  in  the  world  of  letters,  he  has  net 
with  no  very  well  informed  biographer  till  this  period ;  and  thak 
the  complete  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  and  the 
account  of  his  life,  should  have  been  delayed  nearly  thirty  veark 
The  editor  recommends  them  to  the  notice  of  the  public  bj 
Dr.  Johnson's  brief  but  comprehensive  eulogy. 

<  He  was  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  fdieity  tf 
performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  waa 
doipg  $  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  miputc  without  tediottsaen, 
and  general  without  confusion  |  whose  language  was  co|hous  withoat 
exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without  weakness. 

<  The  account  oJ'his  life  is  composed  from  the  information  of  pow 
sons,  who  were  intimate  with  the  poet  at  an  early  period,  and  who 
were  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  his  friendship  till  the  tjme^ 
when  the  world  was  deprived  of  this  fascinating  writer.  Their 
names,  were  the  editor ^  at  liberty  to  mention  them,  would  iii\me<!(i'* 
ately  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  memoirs,  ai)d 
reflect  distinguished  credit  on  the  publication. 

*  in  addition  to  the  acknowledged  performances  of  our  authoft 
the  editor  has  introduced  into  these  volumes  several  essays,  which 
appeared  in  the  periodical  works  of  the  day,  and  which  he  baa 
ascertained  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Goldsmith*'  VoL  !• 
r*iii« 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  his  advanced  Hfe  vtrill  be 
led  to  expect  a  aeries  of  oddities  and  blunders ;  but  they  will 
perhaps  find  the  list  more  extensive  than  they  supposed  -,  and 
those  who  did  not  know  him  will  be  highly  entertained  with 
die  life  of  a  man  so  trul]r  singular  and  eccentric.  The  account  of 
the  poet's  early  years  is  given  by  his  eldest  sister^  and  cons&» 
quently  may  be  supposed  authentic* 

<  Oliver,  however,  was  from  his  earliest  infancy  very  differeat 
bom  other  chil^n,  subject  to  particular  humours,  for  the  most 
part  uncommonly  serious  and  reserved,  but  when  in  gay  spirits  none 
ever  so  agreeable  as  he  f  and  he  began  at  so  early  a  period  to  show 
siffos  of  genius  that  he  quickly  engaged  the  notice  or  all  the  friends 

.  of  the  famih^,  mairy  of  whom  were  in  the  church.  At  the  age  of 
aeven  or  eignt  he  discovered  a  natural  turn  for  rhyming,  and  often 
*  ^  &tbcir  and  (»s  fiaends  with  eaiiy  poetical  attempts. 
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When  he  could  scarcely  write  legibly,  he  wa«  always  scribblipg^ 
.  Terses,  which  he  burnt  as  he  wrote  them. 

<  Observing  his  fondness  for  books  and  learning,  his  mother,  with 

^  whom  he  was  always  a  favourite,  pleaded  with  his  fiither  to  give  hiMi 

a  liberal  education :  but  his  own  narrow  income,  the  e3;pense  attend- 

ing  the  educating  of  his  eldest  son,  and  his  numerous  family,  were 

strong  objections.     Oliver,  in  the  mean  time,  was  placed  under  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  then  schoolmaster  df  Elphin,  and  was  received 

'  into  the  house  of  his  father's  brother,  John  Goldsmith,  esq.   of 

►  Ballyoughter,  near  that  town,  who  with  his  family  considered  him 

.  as  a  prodigy  for  his  agCy  find  have  banded  down  the  following  in- 

,  stance  of  his  early  wit. 

*  A  large  company  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  were  assem- 
bled .pne  evening  at  his  uncle's,  and  Oliver,  then  but  ijine  years  pld, 
was  required  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  a  youth  playing  to  him  a|:  the 
same  time  on  a  fiddle.  Being  but  newly  recovered  from  the  small« 
pox,  by  which  he  was  much  disfigured,  and  his  figure  being  short 
and  thick,  the  nriusician,  very  archly  as  he  supposed,  compared  him 
to  jlLsop  dancing ;  and  still  harping  on  this  idea,  which  he  conceived 

,  to  be  very  bright,  our  conceited  gentleman  had  suddenly  the  lau^ 
turned  against  him,  by  Oliver's  stopping  short  in  the  d^nce  wi^ 
this  retort : — 

Our  herald  hath  proclaim *d  this  saying, 

^ee  JEsop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing. 

*  This  smart  reply  decided  his  fortune,  for  from  that  time  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  the  university,  and  some  of  the  relations^ 
who  were  respectable  clergymen,  kindly  offered  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  expense,  particularly  the  rev.  Thomas  Con tarine,  who  had 
manied  Oliver's  aunt,  a  gentleman  pf  distinguished  learning  and 
good  preferment/    Vol.  i.  p.  i^ 

In  one  of  Goldsmith's  little  journeys  to  school^  he  made  the 
•  mistake  which  is  the  fowidation  of  one  of  his  comedies^  by 
*  inquiring  for  the  best  house  in  the  place,'  meaning  an  inn, 
but  which  the  person  of  whom  he  inquired  interpreted  too 
literally.  A  little  indiscretion  at  college,  which  his  tutor 
resented  with  a  very  reprehensible  intemperance,  induced  him 
to  leave  it,  and  he  was  for  a  time  a  vagabond.  But  at  last  his 
brother  assisted  him,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the 
tutor ;  but  his  residence  at  college  was  short,  as  his  father's 
death,  and  perhaps  the  refusal  of  the  bishop  to  ordain  hiipy 
from  the  report  of  his  former  irregularities,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  office  of  a  private  tutor.  In  this  capacity  he  conti- 
nued about  a  year,  and  then  left  the  house,  with  about  diirty 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good  horse. 

*  His  friends,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  without  having,  heavd 
what  had  become  of  him,  concluded  he  had  quitted  the  kingdom  ; 
when  he  suddenly  retumcd^to  his  mother's  house  without  a  penny, 

.  upon  a  poor  little  horse  not  worth  twenty  duUiogs,  which  he  calk4 
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TidAlfr-Back.  His  mother^  m  miglit  be  expccttd*  WHS  UgUf 
offendcdy  but  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  contrtTed  to  meet  nim 
tbere»  and  at  length  e£Eectcd  a  reconciliation. 

*  Being  required  to^  account  for  the  loss  of  his  money  and  linen* 
and  the  horse  on  which  he  had  departed,  he  told  them  that  he  had 
been  at  Cork,  where  he  had  sold  his  horse,  and  paid  for  his  passage 
for  America,  to  a  captain  of  a  ship.  But  the  winds  proving  con- 
trary for  three  weeks,  he  had  an^used  himself  by  seeing  every  thing 
eorious  in  and  about  that  city,  and  on  the  day  the  wind  proved  fair^ 
being  engaged  with  a  party  in  aa  excursion  into  the  country,  his 
iiriend  the  captain  had  set  sail  without  him*  He  continued  in  Cork 
till  he  had  only  two  guineas  left,  out  of  which  he  paid  forty  shil- 
lings for  Fiddle-Back,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  home  he  had 
only  the  remaining  crown  in^his  pocket.  Although  thi^  was  rather. 
too  little  for  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  he  hadr 
btended  to  visit  on  the  road  not  far  from  Cork  a  dear  friend  he  had 
known  in  college,  who  had  often  pressed  him  to  spend  a  summer  at 
his  house,  and  on  whose  assistance  he  depended  for  supplies.  In 
this  expectation  he  had  given  half  his  little  stock  to  a  poor 
woman  in  his  way,  who  had  solicited  relief  for  herself  and  eight 
children,  their  father  having  been  seized  for  rent,  and  thrown  inta 
jail.  . 

'  He  found  his  friend  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness ;  who 
received  him  in  his  cap  and  slippers,  but  expressed  the  greatest  joy 
to  see  him,  and  eagerly  inquired  what  agreeable  occasion  had  so 
happily  hrooght  him  into  that  country.  Oliver,  delighted  to  think 
his  oistreaaes  were  now  at  an  end,  concealed  no  part  .of  them  from 
his  host ;  to  gratify  his  fine  feelings,  and  to  excite  his  sympathy,  he 
represented  in  the  strongest  terms  not  only  his  present  destitute 
condition,  but  the  little  prospect  he  had  of  returning  home,  on 
account  of  having  so  highly  disobliged  his  family,  and  observed, 
that  it  must  be  a  work  oftime,  and  of  long  intercession,  before  he 
could  -again  expect  to  be  received  into  favour.  The  melancholy 
iflence  with  which  his  affecting  tale  was  heard  he  attributed  to  the 
tenderest  compassion ;  and  the  frequent  sighs  of  his  friend,  as  he 
walked  about  nibbing  his  hands,  and  deeply  lost  in  thought,  con- 
soled him  under  the  dismal  recitsd.  The  uncommon  length  of  his 
friend's  silence  ei^abled  him  to  renew  the  subject,  and  to  expatiate 
on  his  hopeless  situation,  till  it  was  at  length  terminated  by  his 
host's  observing  very  drily,  how  inconvenient  it  was  for  him  to 
receive  company  in  his  present  state  of  weakness ;  that  he  had  no 
provision  in  the  house  for  a  healthy  person  ;  he  had  nothing  but  slops 
and  milk  diet  for  himself;  of  which,  if  he  pleased,  Mr.  Goldsmith 
might  partake,  but  he  feared  it  would  not  soon  be*  got  ready.  This 
was  dismal  news  to  our  hungry  traveller,  who,  alas  I  had  fasted  the 
whole  day,  and  it  was  not  till  six  o'clock,  when  an  old  woman 
appeared  and  spread  the  table,  on  which  she  laid  a  small  bowl  of 
sagoe  for  her  master,  and  a  porringer  of  sour  milk,  with  a  piece  of 
brown  bread,  for  his  guest.  This  being  soon  dispatched,  the  invalid 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  going  early  to  bed,  and  left  poor  Oliver  to 
bis  own  meditations. 

*  In  the  morning,  consulting  with  his  friend  on  his  unfortunate 


ifyssM^XLi  \i€  advised  him  to  hasten  hGmt  without  losii  of  timet  at  li!t 
limily  mutt  be  hi|;hly  o££ettded  at  his  absence*  On  this  OUyer  tcd- 
tared  to  solicit  the  loan  of  a  guinea  for  the  support  of  himsetf  waA 
Ids  horse  on  the  road.  Here  again  his  host  gravely  advised  him 
against  running  in  debt>  and  urg^  that  his  own  illness  had  depriveil 
&im  of  all  his  cash.  But,  mj  dear  friend,  said  he,  you  may  sell  your 
horse  for  money  sufficient  to  hear  your  charges,  and  I  will  fumisb 
jK>u  with  another  for  the  journey.  When  cMiver  desired  him  tof 
produce  this  steed>  he  drew  from  under  a  bed  aft  oaken  staff.  At 
#hich  the  poor  youth  was  so  provoked  that  he  was  going  to  apply 
it  to  his  pate,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  gave  notice  of  thtf 
approach  of  a  visitant*  This  was  a  neighbouring  rendeman  of  3 
^ery  engaging  aspect ;  to  whom^  as  if  nothing  had  napperied,  our 
traveller  was  presented  as  the  very  ingenious  young  friend  who  had 
teen  mentioned  to  him  with  such  high  encomiums  while  they  were 
atcoQ^.'    Vol.  i.  F,9. 

The  biographer  indeed  admits,  that  Goldsmith's  proficiency 

at  college  was  not  considerable,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 

.tutor's  ill  usage;'  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  a  very  singular  and 

vteresting  anecdote  of  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thomaa 

Contarine.    It  is  however  too  long  for  our  present  purpose* 

In  7752  Dr.  Goldsmidi  repaired  to  EdinburffH  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  studying  medicine ;  and  was,  as  usual,  meonsideratey 
Eccentric,  and  convivial,  not  wi^thout  d  mixture  of  grimace  and 
bufibonery,  which  he  never  wholly  left  oflF.  Goldsmidi^s 
Account  of  Scotland  is  a  little  unfavourable,  but,  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  not  a  very  strong  caricature.  His  account  of  th^ 
Dutch  is  equally  humorous  and  singular.  These  descriptions 
bear  the  genuine  stamp  of  Goldsmith's  genius,  and  may  be 
read  by  his  admirers  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Gaming  again 
produced  similar  effects  with  his  forniier  eccentricities,  and 
emptied  bis  purse,  leaving  him  to  perform  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot,  without  money.  His  adventures  in  this  journey  have 
been  long  before  the  public,  as  related  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's son. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  scenes  of  his  distresses,  till  be  assumed 
&e medical  character  in  London;  but  concluded,  like  some  other 
eccentric  physicians,  by  becoming  an  author. 

*  You  may  easily  imagine,'  he  remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  brother* 
in*law,  ^  what  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without 
friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence;  and  that  in  a 
country  where  being  bom  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me 
unemployed.  Many  in  such  circumstances  would  have  had  recourse 
to  the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But  vrith  all  my  follies  I 
had  principle  to  resist  the  one*  and  resolution  to  combat  the  other. 

*•  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation.  As  there  is 
nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush,  or  which  nuinkind  could  ceo« 
sure,  I  see  no  reason  for  leaking  it  a  secret ;  in  short,  by  a  very  litrie 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  rqiutatioo  as  a  poet,  I 
make  a  shift  to  live.    Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce  us  to  the 
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gates  of  the  Muses  than  poverty  •  but  it  were  well  if  they  QxA!f  left  ' 
U0  at  the  door ;  the  mischief  ie,  they  fioxnetimes  choose  to  give  us* 
their  company  at  the  entertainment,  and  want^  instead  of  being  gen- 
tleman-usher,  often  turns  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Thus,  upm 
hearing  I  write*  no  doubt  you  imagine  I  starve ;  and  the  name  of  an 
author  xiaturaUy  reminds  you  of  a  garret*  In  this  particular  I  4o 
not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends.  But  whether  I  eat  or 
starve ;  Iiv«  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high ;  I  still  KHiea- 
her  them  with  ardour,  nay  my  ^tx'f  country  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
ratf  ailectioifr.  '  Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,  this  MatadU  du 
Fdis9  as  the  French  call  it !  Unaccouatable  that  he  should  stiU  have 
aa  affection  for  a  place,  who  never  received  when  in  it  above  coi»« 
mofl  civility;  who  never  brought  any  thin^  out  of  it  except  his 
brogue  and  his  blunders.  Surely  my  a£Fection  is  equally  ridio^oM 
with  the  Scotchman's,  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because 
it  made  biffl  unco'thoughtful^of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary.'  VaL  L 
F.41. 

At  this  time,  and  in  circumstances  not  very  promising,  Dr. 
Gotdsmith  had  an  offer  of  going  to  India  $  and  to  equip  him  for 
the  Toyage,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  design  of  public 
ing  the  **  State  of  polite  Literature."  The  letters  on  this  subject ' 
d(>  not  appear  to  us  in  the  advantageous  light  in  which  they  aane 
considered  by  the  biographer.  They  have  too  much  the  air  of 
a  modem  book-maker  soliciting  subscriptions  by  the  art  of 
puffing.  His  picture  of  himself  is  an  unfavourable  one ;  yet  it 
is  a  likenasSy  though  an  unpleaang  resemblance^  It  is  taken 
from  a  letter  to  his  brother* 

'  Though  I  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  i  saw  you,  yet  I  am 
.BOt  that  strong  active  man  you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can 
conceive  hoW  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and 
study,  have  worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right,  you  are  seven  or 
eight  years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that  if  a 
stranger  saw  us  both,  he  would  pay  me  the  honours  of  seniority. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great 
wrinkjes  between  the  eye-brows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe, 
and  a  big  wig ;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  of  my  present 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you  are  as  perfectly 
sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  a  happy  day  among  your  own 
children,  or  those  who  knew  you  a  child.  Smce  I  kfiew  what  it 
was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure  I  have  not  known.  I  nave  passed^ 
my  days  among  a  parcel  of  cool  designing  beings,  and  have  con- 
tracted all  their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour.  I  should 
actually  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  my  friends  at  home,  as  I  detest 
that  which  I  am  obligeAto  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither 
partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity. 
I  can  neither  laugh  nor  drink,  have  contracted  an  hesitating  dis- 
agreeable manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature 
itself;  in  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled  melanchol]^, 
Had  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it.— -Whence  this 
romantic  turn,  that  all  our  family  are  possessed  with  ?  Whence  this 
love  for  every  place  and  every  country  but  that  In  which  we  reside  ^ 
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for  every  occttpation  but  our  own  ? ,  this  deeire  of  fortune^  and  yet 
this  eagerness  to  dissipate  i  I  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at 
intervals  for  indulging  this  splenetic  manneri  and  following  my  owa 
taste,  regardless  of  yours.'     Vol.  i.  p.  54. 

•  Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and  oeconomy.  Let 
his  poor  wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.  I 
had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I 
was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent.  I  had 
contracted  the  habits  and  notions  of  a  philosopher ;  while  I  was 
exposing  myself  to  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning  ;  and  often, 
by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess^  I 
forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  situation  of 
the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  im« 
prove  from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  again  falling  into  my 
gloomy  habits  of  thinking.'     Vol.  i.   p .  56. 

In  this  letter  he  confesses  himself  guilty  of  writing  the  life  of 
Voltaire.  Yet  he  owns  it  a  catchpeuny,  and  the  editor  takes 
advantage  of  the  confession.  It  is  consequently  omitted.  He 
ought  to  have  remembered  Johnson's  epitaph, '  nullum^  quod  te- 
tigeritj  non  ornaviu^  We  should  have  been  much  gratified  at 
seeing  this  very  hackheyed  subject  hackneyed  adfastidium  usqucp. 
in  kis  hands. 

About  this  period  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Review ;  but  the  connexion  was  slight  and  transitory* 
If  we  recollect  rightly,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Review  has 
denied  this  circumstance,  alleging  that  this  ofiice  required 
at  least  some  share  of  discretion.  The  question  however  is  of 
little  importance  :  Reviewers  are  ^  magni  nominis  umbnt*  with- 
out '  a  local  habitation  and  fi  name.' 

At  this  period  he  sold  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  was 
pot  published  till  two  years  afterwards,  and  corrected  sevend 
works  for  Mr.  Newberry.  He  about  this  time  also' wrote  his 
Letters  on  English  History,  under  the  disguise  of  a  nobleman 
to  his  son.  His  fugitive  pieces  were  of  this  era^  and  were  the 
daily  labours  for  his  daily  bread. 

About  t^iis  period  also  the  Traveller  appeared;  aifd  some 
time  afterwards  the  Deserted  Village;  which  contrSuted  to 
establish  his  reputation :  but  before  and  after  their  publication 
his  desire  of  wandering  was  ardent.  The  object  was  to  visit 
the  written  niountains,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
Runic  or  Arabic;  to  import  the  arts  of  Asia  into  Europe,  with-^ 
out  the  smallest  knowledge  of  what  they  possessed  or  we 
wanted.  In  short,  it  was  a  wandering  inclination,  and  the^ 
motives^  sufficiently  important  in  appearance,  were  strong 
enough  to,  satisfy  his  mhid. 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Dr.  Goldsmith 
emerged  fro«i  obscurity ;  and  his  playsj  with  the  concomitant 


clrcumsftincci,  At  History  o^  the  Literary  Club,  &c.  are 
sufficiently  knowiu  Wc  diink  it  highly  to  his  credit,  that, 
irhcnthe  duke  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  lt)rd-Ueutfenartt 
of  Ireland,  z^d  adjted  Goldsmith  if  he  could  sen^e  him,  oiir 
author  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  recommended  his  brother 
to  his  mce's  attention. 

His  Roman  History,  compiled  from  Livy,  and  his  History  of 
England,  arc  well  known,  but  not  hignly  esteemed.  The 
itbridgement  6f  the  Grecian  Hbtory,  under  his  name,  is  not 
luppoded  to  be  his  work. 

•  BesKies  hw  regular  histoftw,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  yef^ 
fiTOUrably,  Goldsmith  had  all  the  other  blisiness  of  im  author  l^ 
^fcssioQ :  l)e  wrote  introductions  and  prefaces  to  the  books  aifd 
compilations  of  other  writers ;  maiy  of  which  have  never  come  tp 
our  Dottce»  but  s«ch  as  hare  occni^.  wiU  be  inserted  in  this  collet* 
tioii.  They  all  exhibit  ingenious  proofs  of  his  talents  a^  a  composer, 
and  gcnerauy  give  a  better  display  of  the  subjects  than  could  have 
been  done  by  their  own  authors.  But  herein  he  is  rather  to  be  coip* 
•idered  as  an  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  another,  than  deliverin^^ 
hit  own  sentiments,  for  h^  often  recommends  the  peculiarities,  if 
Oct  the  defects  of  a  work  |  which,  if  his  pen  were  engaged  oif  the 
other  side,  he  would  with  cqu?il  ability  and  eloquence  detect.  THe 
reader  wffl  find  something  like  this  in  an  address  to  the  ptibhe^ 
which  was  to  iMher  in  proposals  (dated  March  i,  1764)  for-  **  A'NtW 
History  of  the  Wo«ld  from  the  Creation  to  the  pre^  Tfane*  By 
William  Guthrie,  Esq.  in  12  Volumes,  8vb,  to  bepriBted  for  Mew- 
bcry,  fte."  .TUtwnstobeantdnidgemcnt  of  all  the.vofatiieajci' the 
aaeieat  and  J^^rp  universal  histories :  and  he  ur|^  a.  grtat  ivaricljr 
of  topics  ill  praise  of  such  contracting  and  condenunf  hmocief  ^  d|e 
present  subject  required ;  which  wil^  equal  inge^uity^  he  could  hav 
opposed  and  confuted.  But  the  whole  is  excellent  as  a  composition* 
Is  the  preceding  year  he  drew  up  a  pr^jice  or  intrQ^AictioQ  to  D^. 
Brooks's  *«  System  of  Natural  Histor)',*^!  763,  ^in  6  Vols.  i2mo.> 

aduU  ana  uninteresting  work  ;  but  in  this  p.refec^  he  gave 
an  admh^le  display  of  the  subject,  which  he  rendered  so 
extremely  inferesting  and  captivating,  that  both  hniiseir"aud  the 
hooksettsrs  were  induced  by  it  to  engage  him  in  h)s^%^-  work  df 
the  ^  Hittoty  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Natui«:'\  Xkn,*  ahboogh 
fiody  writtes,  is  full  of  mistakes  and  defects,  from  which  this  pne* 
fimiB^resstr  or  prospectus  of  the  subject  is  enticcly  fm :  of  this 
work  Iju  JmnsoBsaid,  **  He  is  now  ^ting  a  Natural  Histoty,  and 
wiB  make  it  aa  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale."    Vol*  i.  p.  82.    * 

Jt  remains' to  give  some  account  of  the  contcuts  of  these 
vcSumcs  f  atld  we  sliall  intersperse  it  witjt  a  few  remarks  o» 
each  subject,  adding  some  reflexions  on  the  whole.  ^ 

The  first  work  is  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  a  novd,.  w^osc 
absurdities  and  incoqsistencica  are  suffici^tty  gl^i^uig  -,  but  the 
tale  is  told  with  stich  a  nattlral  simplicity,,  some  "p^rts  are  so 
highly  pathetic*  and  others  so  truly  mteiestmg,  thit'cold  must 
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.be  the  critic  who  can  emimeraie  the  errors.    It  U  not  the. least 

of  its  merits  that  the  whole  inculcates^  in  the  strongest  manner^ 
the  trust  in  an  all-wtse,  a  sup^ntending,  Providence.  In  the 
most  distressed  situations)  the  good  vicar  resigns  himself^  witli 
a  pious  humility^  to  the  dispensations  of  his  God>  and  enjoys^ 
undisturbed,  the  sweets  of  tranquil  repose. 

The  first  volume  also  contains  *  The  present  State  of  polite 
Learning,'  which  is  a  pleasing  rather  than  a  recondite  work : 
it  is  the  bee  sipping  otf"  the  dew,  without  penetrating  the 
flower. 

In  the  second  volume  are  the  poems,  of  which  the  ^first  in 
merit  and  .in  genius  is  the  <  TTaveiler.'  It  is  laboured  with  our 
author's  most<liligent  care,  and  is  really  a  fini^d  poem.  The  * 
*  Deserted  ViUage '  is  perhaps  more  natural  and  pleasing  \  but 
his  politics  do  not  entirely  suit  our  taste.  The  greater  number 
of  poems  are  light  and  tnfling,  hut  generally  elegant  and  happy. 
The  plays  are  added :  they  are  sufficiently  known,  but  have  not 
attained  their  due  propottion  of  praise ;  the  *  Mistakes  of  ^c 
Night,*  though  truly  comic,  having  been  raised  too  high,  while 
the  *  Good  naiured  Man'  has  been  depressed  too  low. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  *  JLetters  from  a  Citizen  of 
the  World.*  These,,  like  all  Goldsmith's  prose  works,  are 
iltstinguished  by  an  elegance  and  harmony  of  style,  a  happy 
aekction  of  topics,  and  me  singular  art  of  saying  49  more  wan 
the  reader  expect<v  or  wishes*  The  author  in  general  leaTOS  off 
befiire  the  reader  is  satiated. 

Thb  happiness  led  to  frequent  applications  for  prefaces  1  and 
he  succeeded  accordingly:  The  most  successful  attempt  of  this 
kind  was  the  Preface  to  Brooks's  Natural  History,  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  this  collection,  which  led  the  booksellers, 
his  patrwis^  t6' employ  him  ip  a  greater  work,  'The  History  of 
Animated  Nature.'  The  spirited  and  ingenious  preface  to  the 
Natural  History  led  the  readers  to  perceive  a  striking  contrast 
in  the  work  itself.  -Of  the  History  of  ^himated  Nature,  we 
nee4  not  ;^pw.  speak,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  present  cpUec- 
tion.  W«.tffay  however  remark,  that  we  have  never  met-witii 
•-Aiore  ingenuity  of  language  or  manner,  with  so- little  novdtyof 
-fcmark,  accuracy  of  distinction^  or  judgement  of  selection.  The 
work  is  now  wholly  neglected,  and  perhap$  forgotten  by  the 
greater  number  of  our  readers.  We  have  heard  it  insinuated 
3iat  the  introduction  to  Brooks's -work,  as  well  as  the  preface, 
was  probably  the  composition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  io.urth 
volume  contains  also  the  lives  of  Parnel  and  BoKngbroke,  eighf 
papers  of  the  Bee,  and  the  author's  Essays. 

On  the  whole,  Goldsmith  is  conspicuous  for  a  curiosa  felUifas 
of  expression,  which  has  carried  nim  through  every  attempt. 
He  pushes  on  with  little  reflexion  and  little  anxiety:  his  reader* 
are  pleased^  »nd  they  think  that  they  are  instructed..  Tet  his  ta« 


knts  are  of  no  bf^riof  order :  whh  a  little  more  caItivation»  thef 
would  have  been  of  the  first  class.  At  present^  his  example  is 
not  a  happj  one :  it  encourages  mediocrity  \  ioxy  when  Eune  may 
he  attained  by  pleasing  qiudities,  the  candidate  for  fame  will 
often  aim  at  no  more. 


AaT.   Vni. — Sermons  ly  the   Rev.  Thomas   Gishme,   M.  A, 
Vol.  JL     %V9.     8x.  Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.     i8o2. 

1  HE  worthy  author  of  these  sermons,  zealous  in  his  vo- 
cadon,  continues  to  give  proof  to  the  world  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  cultivates  sacred  truths.  A  vein  of  true  piety 
.pervades  the  whole  of  these  discourses ;  and,  though  confessedly 
a  man  of  great  learning,  he  laudably  condescends,  in  his  style  and 
language,  to  common  apprehensions.  In  him,  the  world  beholds 
a  singiilar  and  honourable  instance  of  a  person  possessed  of  large 
fortune,  as  well  as  splendid  talents,  devoting  himself  to  the  ser« 
Tice  of  religion,  and  who,  unambitious  of  the  higher  posts,  con- 
tents himself  with  the  lowest  rank  in  the  church.  At  an  earlidlr 
period,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  academical  pursuits  in  the 
university,  having  been  sixth  in  the  list  of  honours  at  the  annual 
examination,  and  having  obtained  the  first  medal  for  classical 
literature.  His  rental,  at  this  time,  was  not  less  than  between 
four  and  five  thousand  pounds  a- year;  and  it  was  naturally  pre- 
sumedy  that  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  was  ready  for  him> 
would  excite  his  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  that  assembly^ 
for  which,  by  his  talents  and  situation  in  life,  he  was  so  emir 
nendy  prepared.  Study  and  retirement,  however,  held  out  to 
him  more  pleasing  objects ;  and,  in  accepting  a  small  benefice, 
he  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  duties  of  office,  and  could  em- 
ploy his  mind  in  his  favourite  pursuits.  To  this  choice  we  arc 
indebted  for  someTValuable  works  on  morals;  and  we  may  con- 
template^  in  these  sermons,  the  useful  character  of  a  parish 
priest. 

The  discourses  are  strictly  scriptural — a  commendation  which 
we  cannot  frequently  bestow  on  similar  productions,  in  which 
tbe  uTiters  too  often  aim  at  the  elegance  of  a  moral  essay^ 
rather  than  the  soundness  of  Christian  admonition.  But^ 
though  the  Scriptures  be  not  in  these  pages,  in  our  opinion,  by 
any  means  coo  often  quotEed,%]Kre  did  not  expect  that  a  writer  of 
snch  talents  would  have  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  common 
version,  of  whichi  alone  he  seems  to  make  use,  and  to  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  power  he  enjoys  of  consulting,  with  «uch 
facility,  the  original  records  of  our  faith.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  preachers,  in  giving  out  the  text,  to  correct  the 
version,  where  it.  seemed,  in  their  apprehension,  to  stand  in 
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need  of  it:  the  practice  W26  kvklaMe.  A  scholar  ought  not  td 
introduce  into  ;a  discourse  a  sivgle  passage  M'hich  he  has  notcoiv- 
snhcd  in  the  original;  and,  ^w^hcrc  the  translation  is  erroneous, 
he^  is  bound  to  give  it  that  better  construction  which  the  greater 
diligence  and  application  of  later  times  haf«  proposed.  Tlii« 
we  thoroughly  expected  from  our  author  •,  and,  in  this  only,  wc 
confess  that  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed. 

Oue  part  of  this  volume  throws  great  light  on  rfie  doctrine  of 
justification — the  subject  of  so  many  discordant  opinions — and 
aims  at  drawing  a  just  line  between  that  conduct  which  is 
deemed  enthusiastic  on  the  one  baud,  and  scarcely  amounting'^ 
on  the  other,  to  evangelic  purity.  The  practical  part  is  founded 
always  on  die  doctrine  of  Scripture;  and,  from  this  uncorrupted 
source,  corrects  those  errors  and  vices  which  are  too  prevalent  in 
Christian  society.  The  point  of  honour  is  a  term  not  unfire* 
>]uently  made  use  of  in  polite  company,  as  if  the-honotir  of  the 
world  were  at  all  compatible  with  the  real  worth  and  soundness, 
"of  Christian  character. 

*  What  is  the  principle  of  conduct  to  which  ia  the  tnoMactioDs  ol 
poilifthed  life  the  appeal  is  ufloally  made  I  Axtend  a  court  of  justice* 
Is  aa  arbitrator  recommended^  It  is  because  he  is  a  man  of  honour* 
Is  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant  noticed  with  complacency  ?  It  is  because 
his  proceedings  have  been  honourable.  Go  to  the  s'enate.  By  whs(t 
criterioB  are  applause  and  censure  apportioned  there?  By  the  rule  of 
honour.  Visit  the  circle  of  private  society.  The  character  of  an  in- 
dividual is  the  theme  of  discussion.  Animated  eyes  and  eager  voices 
apeak  his  praise.  Why?  Becaase  he  is  a  matt  of  perfect  honour*  Atl>» 
other  person  is  named.  Disapprobation  contracts  every  brow,  -and 
sharpens  every  tongue.  For  what  reasoa?  <<  In  such  a  transa^tioo 
the  behaviour  of  that  aim  was  iiishmmtraUe:  yes,  in  another  hk 
honour  9/as  in^aehed**'  Of  the  preceding  picture  I  jnean  not  indiscri- 
minately to  amrm  that  there  are  not  exceptions  to  the  likeness.  But 
lee  any  person,  who  has  assigned  even  a  alight  measure  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  pronounce  whether,  in  each  of  the  cases  described,  the 
representation  be  not  accurately  conformable  to  the  general  features 
of  the  original.  Has  the  pulpit  escaped  the  contagion?  Compara- 
tively it  has  preserved  itself  pure.  Would  to  Heaven  that  in  some  of 
ita  compositions,  the  public  eye  had  not  discerned  traces  and  mixtures, 
which  preclude  me  from  ascribing  to  it  unsuMied  purity!  **  The  lips 
of  the  priest  should  keep  knowledge;  and  they  should  seek  the  law  «t 
bis  moiKh:  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.**  Never 
may  the  pastor  feed  his  flock  with  an  intermixture  of  poisonous 
herbage !  Never  may  he  lead  them  to  drink  of  streams,  which  flow 
from  an  unhallowed  fountain  ! 

*  Whence  is  this  jargon  ?  Has  it  founded  its  dominioa  on  the  ap- 
plication by  St.  Paid  of  the  tenn  honourable  to  marriage ;  on  the  tes- 
timony of  approbation  borne  by  the  same  apostle  to  wlngi  of  good  re-* 
fort ;  and  on  those  passages,  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  holiness  is 
described  as  entiiled  to  rei?pect  and  praise  ?  Very  different  are  the 
fotadalions  .of  iti  sway.     Ii  reigns,  because  mulutudr«  «« love  the 
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piiite  ef  tiieii  moK  thtn  tbe  pfdw  ^  G^d.**  It  wignty  WpaoM 
**  ihey  receive  honour  one  of  anotkcr :  and  seek  not  that  ooAQur-ivhkk* 
oometh  from  Grod  only." 

<  What  18  this  idol,  which  men  worship  in  the  place  o£  the  Iivi»g 
God  I  What  is  this  principle,  which  they  enthrone  in  d^ifadatidA 
of  his  sovereign  word  I  Honour  implies  the  favourable  estinatioi^ 
eotertaioed  of  an  individual  by  others  of  his  own  hoe  and  plaoo  i^ 
society.  The  votary  of  honour  may  delude  hinself  with  the  ide* 
that,  whatever  be  the  ordinary  expressions  of  his  hps,  his  heart  is  de* 
dieated  to  religion*  But  his  heart  is  fixed  on  his  idol^  human  ap* 
plaase*  In  the  place  of  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God  he  substisuiea 
the  h>Te  of  praise  and  the  fear  of  shame.  In  the  place  of  conacieBAft 
be  substitutes  pride*  For  the  dread  of  guilt  he  substitutes  the  app«€« 
beasion  of  disgrace. 

^  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  wtfyamy 
vayi,  saith  the  Lord.  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  itf 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God^"  Woe  unto  you,  who  wus  pua 
darkness  for  light,  and  proportionally  thrust  aside  into  darknaas  the 
fight  of  the  world,  the  oracles  of  the  Most  High.  <^  Ye  are  they 
(like  the  Pharisees  of  old)  who  justify  yourselves  before  men.^'  Ye 
are  they,  who  <<  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  Ytf 
ait  they,  who  <*  make  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
yaur  traditions."  Ye  are  they  who  uphold  the  duellist*  Ye  ace  th$y 
vho  lake  the  sword  out  of  the  hand)}  of  the  law;  and  commil  to  every 
man  the  vindication  of  his  real  or  imaginary  wrongs.  Ye  are  they 
who  prefer  the  discharge  of  a  gaining  debt  to  the  payment  of  the  jusl 
demand  of  the  famished  tradesman.  Ye  are  they  who  establish  a 
principle  of  morality,  baseless  because  not  founded  Upon  religion  ; 
scanty  in  iu  ^oomprtheosion,  becaiMe  tolerant  of  many  cnmea  mi  \A* 
different  to  numerous  vtttues;  and  however  highly  esteemed  amonf 
men^  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  because  exalted  in  neglect  or  in 
contempt  of  his  word,  regardless  of  his  service  and  his  glory.'  ^.  380. 

False  pretei^ions  to  candor  and  liberality  of  opinion  are  justly 
eensifred  in  another  passage,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  real 
Christians. 

*  The  higher  ranks  of  life  may  be  thoae,  in  which  this  ofeace  ap« 
fears  the  most  glaring:  but  it  pervades,  and  perhaps  equally  over* 
apreadsy  every  cl^s  in  society,  rrom  the  mouth  of  these  apologisera 
Bositt  receives  its  appropriate  denominatiod*  Some  lighter  phrase  is 
ever  on  the  lips  to  obscure  or  to  cloke  its  enormity,  perhaps  to  trans^ 
Cmn  it  into  a  Yirtue.  Is  pro&neness  noticed  ?  It  is  an  idle  habit  by 
?hich  nothing  is  intended*  Is  extravagance  named?  It  is  a  ge- 
acroos  disregard  of  money.  Is  luxury  mentioned  ?  It  is  a  hospitable 
laiire  to  see  our  friends  happy.  What  it  worldly-mindedness?  It  ia- 
frodence.  What  is  pride?  It  is  proper  spirit,  a  due  attention  to  our 
own  dignity^  What  is  ambition  ?  A  laudable  desire  of  distinction 
>nd  pre-eminence;  a  just  sense  of  our  own  excellen<^  and  desert^- 
What  is  devotedness  to  fashion  ?  It  is  a  due  regard  to  tne  customs  of 
fhe  {^lite  world.  What  is  over-reacjiing  ?  It  is  understanding  our 
bvstnns.  What  is  servility?  It  is  skill  in  making  our  way  to  ad- 
iJBKcnie^. '  *  W^  «^  intern j5eraoc^  and  sina  of  idipurity  ?  They  Wi 
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ifcdetortm^,  irregularltica,  human  friiltieft,  curtomaiy  indf»eiwtkMi«, 
ikit,  mtund  and  venial  eonsequences  of  chcerfulne88»  company »  and 
temptation ;  the  unguarded  ebullitions  of  youth,  which  in  a  little 
time  will  satiate  and  cure  themselves.  Now  all  this  is  candour:  all 
this  is  charity.  If  a  reference  be  made  to  religion,  these  men  imme- 
diately enlarge  on  the  mercy  of  God.  If  constrained  to  speak  of  hia 
threateningS)  they  advert  to  them  distantly,  briefly,  with  affected  ten* 
dernest,  as  to  a  sort  of  law  in  dead  letter  held  forth  to  terrify  guilt 
snd  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  bounds ;  but  a  law  which  they  in- 
timate that  the  justice  of  the  Deity  wiU  never  permit  him  to  enforce. 
To  paint  sin  in  its  genuine  colours :  to  denounce  the  wrath  of  God 

Sainst  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men :  to  proclaim  from 
e  word  of  inspiration  that  obstinate  perseverance  against  light  and 
knowledge  in  any  one  unholy  disposition  or  practice  will  exclude 
^om  the  kingdom  of  Heaven :  to  unfold  the  terrors  of  hell,  of  ever- 
lasting damnation,  of  the  lake  of  inextinguishable  fire,  of  the  abodes 
of  those  whose  smoke  ascendeth  for  ever  and, ever:  this  is  phariaaical 
punctiliousness,  intolerable  rigour,  illiberal  superstition,  the  frenzy 
of  bigotry,  the  bitterness  of  misanthropy.  The  sons  of  candour  and 
iharity  turn  away  with  contempt.  Nay,  they  profess  to  be  roused  with 
honest  indignation -against  persons  who  thus  misrepresent  the  counsels 
6f  a  God,  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved :  and  stand  forth  in  de- 
fence of  his  attributes  injured  and  degraded  by  merciless  preachers, 
^ho  assume  to  themselves  the  character  of  his  ambassadors,  while 
they  bar  the  gates  of  Heaven  against  the  workmanship  of  his  hsmds.' 
^'  377- 

Among  persons  of  a  certain  stamp,  our  authorhimsclf  may  be 
xank&d  among  enthusiasts :  but  we  wish  such  persons  to  study 
his  own  description  of  enthusiasm,  which — 

— *  entails  (be  says)  a  woe  on  the  person  whom  it  infects.  It 
darkens  his  understanding :  it  enslaves  him  more  and  more  to  the 
dream's  of  a  heated  fancy  :  it  teaches  him  to  judge  whether  be  is  in 
i  state  of  salvation  rather  by  internal  impulses  and  reveries  than  by  a 
comparison  of  his  own  dispositions  and  conduct  with  the  charac- 
teristic marks,  by  which  the  Scriptures  discriminate  the  true  Chris- 
tian :  and  thus  contributes  in  various  ways  to  ensnare  him  into  errors 
dangerous  to  his  soul,  and  to  cncrease  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
his  return  to  the  form  of  sound  doctrine,  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  But  its  pernicious  effects  on  others,  the  mischiefs  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  by  this  evil  when  called  good,  are  incalculable. 
Enthusiasm  disparages  genuine  piety,  and  causes  it  to  be  despised  as 
hikewarm  formal-ty.  It  degrades  many  doctrines  for  the  immode- 
rate exaltation  of  one.  It  disgusts  the  sober  and  discourages  the 
timid  Christian.  It  exposes  Christianity  to  the  scoffs  and  taunts  off 
sts  enemies ;  and  furnishes  a  specion<i  plea  to  the  children  of  this 
world,  who  labour  to-  represent  earnestness  in  religion  as  hypocrisy, 
folly,  or  fanaticism.'     f.  368. 


'  It  is  also  stated,  and  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  an  apology, 
Ijuit  enthusiasm  originates  from  ignorance,  uaaccomoaai.€4..bx  :Cv4 


design,  '  The  general  statement  inay  be  grounded  in  truth.  But  let 
cverr  man  who  urges  it  m  the  first  place  weigh  the  language  of  SL 
Pauly  when  that  apostle  describes  himself  as  the  chief  of  sinnera  f 
and  observe,  secondly^  that  he  attributes  his  sin  to  ignorance.  X 
draw  no  parallel^  no  comparison,  between  enthusiasm  and  persecu* 
tion.  But  I  would  ferventlj  exhort  you  to  deduce  from  the  ekpret- 
•iona  of  St.  Paul  the  legitimate  and  universally  applicable  concln*. 
sion :  that  ignorance,  when  you  are  surrounded  with  means  and  op* 
porttuiitica  of  knowledge,  is  wilful ;  that  wilful  ignorance  is  a  sin  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  offence  fbr  which  wilful  ignorance  can  be  pleade^^ 
in  justification/    p.  369. 

The  excellent  precept  in  Scripture^  that  sanctifies  the  actiont 
ef  common  life,  and  makes  the  time  employed  in  labour  and 
study  bononrable,  is  well  exemplified  by  our  author.  *  What- 
ever you  do»  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  God  may  in' all 
filings  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ/ 

*  Thus  if  you  are  engaged  xn  a  mercantile  transaction;  reflect  that 
God  sees  your  proceedings,  and  the  train  of  thought  which  passes  in 
your  heart.  He  sees  whether  you  demand  an  unreasonable  profit.' 
He  sees  whether  you  are  desirous  of  imposing  on  the  other  party. 
He  sees  whether  you  take  pains  to  conduct  yourself  towards  the  p^ 
son  with  whom  you  are  dealing,  not  only  with  fairness  and  modtra* 
tion,  but  also  with  kindness.  All  these  thtngs  he  sees,  and  marks 
them  down  agrainst  the  day  of  judgement.  If  you  have  coTeaaunted 
to  execute  a  piece  of  work  for  an  employer;  consider  that  the  eye 'of . 
God  is  fixed  upon  you.  He  observes  whether  you  perfonn  your  un*. 
dertaking,  whatever  it  be,  carefully  and  effectually,  as  you  would  act 
onder  similar  circumstances  for  yourself.  He  observes  whether  yott 
honestly  consign  to  your  employer's  service  all  the  time  for  wluc^ 
be  pavs  rou :  or  iviiether  you  defraud  him,  when  you  presume  tluiit 
,  yott  shaU  escape  discovery,  by  wasting  part  of  it  in  idleness,  or  by 
expending  it  on  business  of  your  own.  These  things  he  observes  ; 
^  narks  them  down  against  the  great  day.  If  you  are  cultiva^vg 
your  farm  y  if  you  are  selling  your  articles  in  the  market  or  IQ  ^ 
•hop  ;  if  you  are  serving  a  master  in  your  daily  labour ;  if  you  arc 
managing  the  concerns  of  your  friend  or  pf  your  country ;  remembef 
that  &od  is  contemplating  all  your  motives,  all  your  thoughts*  aA 
your  words,  all  your  actions  ;  and  that  for  all  your  motms  and' 
thoughts  and  words  and  actions  you  will  have  to  render  an  account 
at  the  judeement-seat  of  Christy  when  the  books  shall  be  opened  and 
the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things  Svhieh  arc  written  in  the 
booksy  according  to  their  works.'     v.  271. 

•    In  i  sermon  bii  divine  grace,  after  introducing  various^  inr^ 
stances  of  its  power  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Q'bjegtJon' 
from  the  supposed  superiority  of  power  witli  which  it  was  Sttp» 
plied  in  former  times,  is  obYiace4  in  the  following  ammatei 
manner. 

^  But  these,  you  remark,  are  prlmsval  cxsmpUt>  exhibited  in  tins 
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days  of  the  jostles*  ^  You  w31  derive  greater  comfort  from  inttaneet 
QX^vfn  from  modem  tunes  and  ordinary  meiu  Take  aa  mstancc  thea 
from  *he  annals  of  ypur  ovn  country.  Look  to  thie  character  stnd 
aptadlict  of  Cranmer.  In  the  general  current  of  his  proceediofi^^t 
curing  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  you  behold  a  struggle.  bo» 
tween  a  mind  intent  on  a  conacifQtious  adherence  to  duty,  and  a  dm 
^sition  naturally  characterised  by  timidity.  Yon  beheld  kini  at  one 
time  strengthening  himself  with  succour  sought  froni  abo^ve;.and 
steadily  pursuing  liis  Qiristian  purposes^  regardless  of  the  resent-* 

Sent  of  a  furious  and  ungoremable  monarch :  at  another*  the  victin^ 
'  inherent  weakness,  tamely  subservient  to  his  master's  wifl»  over- 
awed into  culpable  compliances.  When  danger,  after  the  accessioa 
qf  Muji  muatercd  its  terrors;  Cranxncr  sunk  in  the  conflict.  Ij^ 
tp  himselfi  in  the  hour  of  temptation  he  fell  away. '  Hfi  renovacqi 
bis  faith  I  AgMin  he  looked  to  the  grace  of  C]|rist,  and  he  found  it 
a^-sufficient.  Sehold  him  chained  to  the  stake,  as  the  wiz^  di% 
sperses  at  intervals  the  volumes  of 'fire  and  smoke  in  which  he  isenve? 
loped.  Behold  his  undaunted  demeanour :  his  &ce,  full  of  peace 
liKijiiy  in  the  Holy  Ohost*  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angd.  Be* 
}Nfld  Um  stretching  forth  iato  the  flames  the  hand  which  kad  signed 
the  recantation  i  and  anrVcying  with  -a  stcdfast  e^e  the  fiesk  wasting 
from  the  sinews^  bone  dreeing  away  from  bone.  Hear  him  cs** 
churning  with  exulting  fervor ;  **  This  hand  offended :  this  kaad 
ahnU  si«BFer,  ihia  ttawovthy  hand/'  Contemplate  this  ^Mctacle  r  tkin 
insensibility  to  pain»  this  sacred  fortitude,  thia  substantial  re* 
pfentaner,  thia  complete  subjugation  of  nature  and  its  besetting  am  t 
and  say  whether  this  is  not  the  triumjph  of  grace^  wkdher  tk^  is  not 

tke  finger  of  God.' 

«  ' 

'  From  these  extracts,  our  readers  will  form  ^good  opinion  of 
the  general  tenor  of  the  discourses  before  ui^  In  every  one 
of  mean  wie  soeet  with  something  to  strike  imd  impsove  the 
heater.  We  prize  them  highly  ^  yet  caq  acarcelf  zwd  te^ 
grettkig,  that  the  valuable  time  of  the  nqthor  has  not  rather 
\f^h  occupied  in  some  more  ehborate  wofk  on  the  Scripttt)«$9 
it  which  his  talents  might  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage. 
It  is,  we  know,  his  duty  to  address  his  congregation  from  we 
pSuIpit  every  ^cck ;  and  compositions  of  this  kind  must  occupy 
ifcany  of  his  leisure  hours;  yet,  knowing  his  competency  tq 
s^udy  the  Scriptures  in  their  prigmals,  ^nd  his  advantages  iq 
pmsuiiig  the  deepest  researches^  we  have  a  right  to  expect — and 
nUy  almost  ^,  l^at  the  w^rld  ji^9  a  right  also-^fhait  he  yi)! 
dive  more  profoundly  into  soriptutAl  ^uth9»  an^  fionn  thOAt  U^ 
exhaustible  mines  dra^  forth  their  still  latent  and  une»lore4 
Ifcaspps; 
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1H£  clHMTStf ^r  cf  P^ggh  Bpocciolinif  whose  iinremitted  ex- 
eKtionSy  in  the  fifteeoth  century,  recovered  numerous  gems  of 
^uicient  karning  and  art  from  oblivion,  has  not  yet  lost  its 
merited  cdehrity.  Gibbon,  in  his  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire/  (chap.  Izv.)  bestows  a  just  encomium  on  thif 
asealous  reviver  of  letters^  who  furnished  subjeots  for  his  aiiccting 
p2Ct^re  of  Rome  in  ruins  fchap.  buci.). 

The  *  accurate  Fabricius*,  to  a  list  of  the  works  of  Poggio, 
Ips  prefixed  4  concise  yet  comprehensive .  memoir.  The  bio- 
grapliy  of  this  indefatigable  scholar  has  been  composed  but 
Ctareles^y  by  J^'Enfant,  and  more  correctly,  by  Recanati;  while 
lyir.  Roscoe^.in  his  '  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  f,  has  also  in* 
tfodttficiL  a  satis&ctory  account  of  his  sagacity  and  persevering 
industry,  during  fifty  years,  to  discover  manuscripts  in  varioua 
prts  of  Europe. 

With  the  memorials  thus  enumerated,  the  literary  world 
might  perhaps  have  been  satisfied.  The  present  additional  mo-r 
pumeiit  to  the  fame  of  Bracciolini  is  thus^  however,  intro- 
duced by  its  author* 

*  The  saryices  fpodered  to  the  cause  of  literature  by  Poggio  Brae* 
polini,  have  been  noticed  with  due  applause  by  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his 
celebrated  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  From  the  perusal  of  th^t 
degaDt  fMiblicatxon,  I  was  .led  to  imagine,  that  the  history  of  Poggio 
must  contain  ^  rich  fund  of  information  respecting  the  revival  of&t* 
tilt*  A  cursory  examination  of  the  Basil  edition  of  his  works,  con* 
vjaced  me  that  1  was  not  mistaken  ;  and  I  felt  a  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  merits  of  an  author,  whose  productions 
had  afforded  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure.  Being  apprised  that 
inonsienr  L'Eafant  had  g^ven  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Poggio,  in  two  i^mo.  volumes,  eptitlcd  **  Poggiana,**  I  at  first 
bounded  my  views  to  a  translation  of  that  work.  Upon  perusing  it^ 
however,  I  found  it  so  ill  arranged,  and  in  many  particulars  so  erro- 
nieous,  that  \  was  persuaded  it  would  be  a  mueh  more  pleasant  task 
to  Qomposr  a  new  life  of  Poggio,  than  to  correct  the  mistakes  which 
deform  the  Poggiana.  In  Uiis  idea  I  was  fully  confirmed  |by  the 
perusal  of  Recaoati's  Osservazioni  Critiche,  in  which  monsieur 
iC'Enfanl  is  convicted  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  tweaty-nine 
^pital  crronu 

*  I  next  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  translation  of  the  life  of  Pog- 
ffio,  written  by  Recanati,  and  prefix^  by  him  to  his  edition  of  Pog« 
gio's  ^story  of  Florence,     But  finding  this  biographical  memoir, 

"1     n-     '      [  — 

.  t  BibliciM^  Latttim  wiedi^  §t  imfim^c  JSMtit^  lib.  sv.  toL  v.  ed.  Hw^h.  1736, 
I  Voh  t  chap.  I. 
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t' 
tlicxQgK  scrnpulously  accurate^  too  concise  to  be  generally  interesting* 
ind  totally  destitute  of  tbose  minute  particularities  which  alone  can 
^iTca  clear  and  correct  idea  of  individual  character,  I  was  persuaded 
that  the  lal^ours  of  Recanati  by  no  means  superseded  any  fiirther  at- 
Kmpls  to  ehicidate  the*  histoiy  of  Poggio.  I  therefore  undertook 
die  task  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  Hie  and  writings  of  that 
enrinent  reviver  or  literature ;  and  being  convinced,  from  a  perusal  o£ 
Itts  epistolary  correspondence,  that  his  connexions  with  the  most  ac* 
complished  scholars  of  his  age,  would  impose  upon  his  biographer 
tBe  duty  of  giving  some  account  of  his  learned  contemporades^ 
whilst  his  situation  in.  the  Roman  chancery  in  some  degree  implicated 
him  in  the  political  changes,  which,  .in  his  days,  distracted  Italy,  I* 
carefully  examined  such  books  as  were  likely  to  illustrate  the  lite* 
fstfy,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  of  which  I  had  to 
treat.  From  these  books  I  have  selected  whatever  appeared  to  be 
itfcvsmt  to  my  subject ;  and  I  "have  also  introduced  into  my  narra- 
tiie,  such  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Pogffio  as  tend  to  illustrate^ 
■et  only  his  own  character,  but  also  that  of  the  times  id  which  h^ 
Sved*'     p.  u 

The  work  is  comprehended  in  eleven  chapters;  tli^  wanf  of 
an  index  to  which,  exhibits  a  censurable  carelessness.  Its  style 
aid  arrangement  show  obviously  that  tlie  author  has  endeavoulred 
Id  make  Mr.  Roscoe  his  model. 

With  a  concise  summary  of  the  life  of  Poggio,  we  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  variety  of  selections. 

*  Poggio,  the  son  of  Guccio  Bracciolini,  was  bom  in  the  year 
l^Ho,  at  Terranuova,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
icpublic  of  Florence,  not  far  from  Arezzo.'     p.  i. 

He  studied  the  Latin  language  at  Florence  under  John  of 
Ravenna,  and  cultivated  Grecian  literature,  assisted  by  the  il- 
Itistrious  Manuel  Chrysolaras.  In  the  year  1401,  he  was  intro- 
duced, at  Rome,  into  the  service  of  Boniface  JX.,  and  pro- 
moted to  tlie  office  of  writer  of  the  Apostolic  Letters. 

At  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  pontifical  ch3nccry> 
Italy  was  convulsed  by  faction.    The  schism  of  the  west,  which 
cpminenced  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Poggio,  and  in  its. 
progress  implicated  six  of  his  patrons,  was  terminated  by  the. 
council  of  Constance,  which  he  attended  as  secretary  to  John. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface  in  1404,  Poggio  was  continued  in 
<^ce  by  Innocent  VII.,  on  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  elevate  tha 
learned  Leonardo  Aretino,  his  friend,  to  the  dignity  of  scribe. 
'  During  the  distractions  of  the  Roman  court,  after  the  death 
oT  Innocent,  he  enjoyed  a  literary  repose  at  Florence,  where  he 
^as  countenanced  by  that  distinguished  patron  "of  literature, 
Niccolo  Niccoii.  He  still  retained  his  situation,  and  acted  as 
apostolic  scribe  botli  to  Alexander  V.  and  bis  SAiccessor* 
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His  friend^  Leonardo  Aretino,  was  ekcted  to  the  chaneel^ 
lorship  of  Florence  \  and  about  this  time  married  a  young  kdy 
tS.  Arez2o. 

<  This  erent  was  of  course  ver^  interesting  to  the  colleagues  and 
friends  of  the  bridcgrooaiy  and  Poggio  wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion^ 
informing  him  of  the  witticisms  to  which  his  present  predicament 
bad  given  rise,  and  inquiring  what  opinion  his  short  experience  bad 
led  him  to  form  of  the  comforts  of -the  conjugal  state,  Leonid 
replied  to  Poggio's  letter  without  delay.  £y  the  tenor  of  his  an- 
swer, he  seems  to  have  found,  nothing  unpleasant  in  matrimony,  ex* 
cept  its  costliness.  *'  It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  •*  with  what  ex* 
pense  these  new  fashions  are  attended.  In  making  provision  for  my 
wedding  entertainment,  I  emptied  the  market,  and  exhausted  the 
shops  of  the  perfumers,  oilmen,  and  poulterers.  This  however  is 
comparatively  a  trivial  matter;  but  of  the  intolerable  expense  of 
fcmsde  dress  and  ornaments,  there  is  no  end.  In  short,"  says  he,  *^l 
have  in  one  night  consummated  my  marriage^  ^d  conaumeil  tuf 
patrimony."     p.  46. 

Many  interesting  occurrences  are  narrated  in  the  second  chap* 
ter.  Poggio,  appointed  secretary  to  John  XXII.,  proceeds  with 
him  to  Constance  in  1414;  where  the  celebrated  council  com* 
menced  which  deposed  the  pontiff  ^  andj  notwithstanding  the 
sanctimony  of  their  protections,  condemned  and  executed  Jo]ui 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  for  heresy.  . 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  papal  household,  Poggio  remained 
at  Constance^  studying,  with  little  success,  the  Hebrew  laiii» 
guage. 

In  a  letter  to  Leonardo  Arctfno,  Poggio  relates,  with  im* 
pressive  effect,  the  conduct  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  eloquent 
and  spirited  oration  which  he  delivered  at  his  trial  in  I4i$>  and 
the  heroism  he  displayed  at  his  execution. 

The  council  which  condemned  him  was  formally  dismissed 
by  Martin  V.  in  141 8. 

Some  of  the  obligations  which  literature  owes  to  the  re« 
searches  of  the  accomplished  and  indefatigable  Poggio,  we  enu- 
snerate  from  the  third  chapter. 

*  The  vacancy  of  the  pontifical  throne^  still  affording  tp  the  oiS* 
eers  of  the  Roman  chancery  a  considerable  degree  of  leisure,  Poggio 
about  this  time  undertook  an  expedition  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  interests  of  literature.  Havine  received  information  that  many 
ancient  manuscripts  of  ckssic  authors  were  scattered  in  various  mo* 
nasteries,  and  other  repositories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ConstancCt 
where  they  were  suffered  to  perish  in  neglected  obscurity,  he  deter- 
mined to  rescue  these  precious  relics  trpm  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  were  so  little  sensible  of  their  value.  He  was  not  de- 
terred from  this  laudable  design  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  or 
by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  roads ;  but  with  an  industry  and  perse- 
verance, which  caafu^V  be  too  highly  applauded,  he  made  several  ex- 
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eonrons  to  the  plitces  vhjch  mTre''F.aid  to  contain  tlie  ojb^eets  6(\m 
icacanch.  His  inquiries  were  not  fruitlqsd.  A  great  ntirnt^er  of  ma- 
nuscripts, some  of  which  contained  portions  of  classic  autliorsy 
vhich  the  admirers  of  ancient  learning  had  hitherto  sought  for  in 
wn,  were  the  reward  of  his  literary  acal*  The  MihoUirs  of  Italy 
took  a  lively  interest  in  tlieee  investigations  ol their  leamod  country^ 
Tnan.  The  noble  art  of  printing  has  in  modern  times  rendered  books^ 
ao  easily  accessible  to  all  ranky)f  men,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  thd 
feelings  of  those  whose  libraXffs  were  scantily  furnished  with  vo- 
hunesy  which  were  slowly  multiplied  by  the  tedious  process  of  tran- 
scription. But  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  studious  of  the 
lifteenth  century,  contains  frequent  and  striking  intimsitions  of  the 
vahie  which  was  then  set  upon  good  modern  copies  of  the  works  of 
classic  writers.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  presumed,  that  the 
rfsjcovery  of  an  ancient  manuscript  wa«  a  common  subject  of  exuhsU 
tion  to  all  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts*  In  the  following  letter  fi^nt 
l^eonardoAretino  to  Poggio,  congratulating  him  on  tlie  success  of 
Kt  expedition,  -and  particularly  on  hin  acquisition  of  a  perfect  copy 
of  Qiiintilian*s  Treatise  on  Oratory,  the  writer  spcak»  the  sentimentt 
cf  tke  literary  characters  of  the  age* 

«•  I  have  sefen  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  our  friend  Niccolo, 
on  the  subject  of  jOur  last  journey,  and  the  discovery  of  some  ma-, 
ruscripts.  In  my  ©pinion  tne  republic  of  letters  has  reason  to  re- 
joice, not  only  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  the  works  which  yo» 
1iaTc.alrcady  recovered,  but  alio  on  account  of  the  hope  which  I  detf 
'  you  entertain  of  the  recovery  of  others*  It  will  be  your  glory  ta 
•«Blore  to  the  present  age,  by  your  labour  and  diligence,  the  writings 
«f  excellent  authors,  which  have  hithei:to'  escaped  the  re^earchei  of 
the  learned.  The  accomplishment  of  your  undertaking  will  confer 
9B  oi>UgatioB,  not  on  u«  suone,  but  on  the  successors >to  our  studies. 
The  memory  of  your  services  will  never  b^  obliterated.  It  will  be 
recorded  to'  distant  ages,  that  these  works,  the  loss  of  which  had 
been  for  so  long  a  period  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  the  friends  of 
literature,  have  been  recovered  by  your  industry.  As  Camillus  oit 
account  of  his  having  rcbliih  the  city  of  Rome,  was  stilcd  its  secon4 
founder,  so  you  may  be  justly  denominated  the  second  author  of  all 
thoae  pieces  which  are  restored  to  the  world  by  your  mefkorious 
exertions.  I  therefore  ntest  earnestly  exhort  yo«i  not  to  relax  in 
your  endeavours  to  prosecute  this  laudable  design*  X*et  not  the  ex^ 
pense  which  you  are  likely  to  incur,  discourage  you  from  proceed-* 
ing.     I  will  take  care  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.     I  have  the 

f'  leasure  of  informing  you,  that  from  this  discovery  of  yours,  we 
ave  already  derived  tnore  advantage  than  you  seem  to  be  aware  of  | 
for  by  your  exertions  we  are  at  length  in  possession  of  a  perfect  copy 
of  Quintilian.  I  have  inspected  tne  titles  of  the  books.  We  have 
how  the  entire  treatise,  or  which,  before  this  happy  discovery,  we 
had  only  one  half,  and  that  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  Oh  what  a 
valuable  acquisition  !  What  an  unexpected  pleasure  !  Shall  I  then  be- 
hold Quintilian  whole  and  entire,  wio,  even  in  his  imperfect  statCi 
was  so  rich  a  source  of  delight  ?  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Poggioj 
send  me  the  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  see  it  before 
I  ^ie.    As  to  Asconius  tod  >Flftcc«S|  I  aoT  £;YM'th&t  you  bs^VC  fe? 


to^ittd  tbMr,  tlto«#fe  netili«r.of  these  authors  have'coRftrfed  any 
additional  grace  on  Latin  literature.  But  Quinttlfan  is  so  conMiiiit^ 
inatv  » imiiter  of  thetoric  and  oratory,  that  when,  after  having  dc^ 
limped  him  from  hifl  k>n^  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the  ban 
IwriaMy  you  transmit  hiQi  to  this  country,  all  the  nations  of  Itaff 
mgbt  to  asaemble  to  bid  him  welcome,  1  cannot  but  wonder  that 
you  and  your  friends  did  not  eagerly  take  him  in  hand,  and  thar» 
•cmployiiig  yourselves  in  the  transcnption  of  inferior  writers,  yoA 
'iiioiikl  have  neglected  Qnintdian— an  author,  whose  works  I  wiH  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  are  more  .an  object  of  desire  to  the  learned  thai! 
-•Uiy  others,  excepting  onl^Cicero's  dissertation  De  RepuhFtcd.  I  must 
Best  admonish  you  not  to  waste  your  time  on  the  works  which  we 
already  possess,  but  to  search  for  those  which  we  have  not,  espe* 
ctally  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Van^o." 

*  Poggio  was  far  fnbm  being  unconscious  of  the  good  service  whicS 
he  had  A>ne  to  the  cause  of  letters,  by  the  successful  assiduity  of  h» 
fssearches  after  the  lost  writers  of  antiquity.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
December  of  this  year,  he  wrote  to  Guarino  Veronese  an  epistle,  ill 
■whieb,  after  duly  extolling  the  importance  and  agreeable  nature  of 
'the  intelligence  which  he  was  about  to  announce,  he  gave  him  a  par^ 
ticnkr  account  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  lately  brought  to  light- 
From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  in  consequence  of  information  whidi 
^^'^ggio  ^^  received,  that  a  considerable  number  of  books  were 
deposited  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  he  took  a  journey  to  that 
COwn,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends.  There  they  found  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  among  the  rest  a  complete  copy  of 
•Qiiintilian,  buried  in  rubbish  and  dust.  For  the  books  in  question 
were  not  arranged  in  a  library,  but  were  thrown  into  the  lowest 
apartment  or  dungeon  of  a  tower,  *•  which,"  says  Pogrio,  "  wa« 
not  even  a  fit  cesidence  for  a  condemned  criminal.*'  Besides  Quinti- 
lian,  they  found  in  this  ohscure  recess,  the  three  first,  and  one  half  of 
the  fourth  books  of  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Asco- 
mus.Pedjanus's  comment  on  eight  of  Cicero's  Orations.  The  two 
latler  manuscripts  Poggio  himself  transcribed,  with  an  intention  of 
sending  them  to  Leonardo  Aretino,  who,  as  appears  by  his  letter 
quoted  above,  was  so  much  elated  by  the  revival  of  Qulntilian,  that 
he  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  Asconius  and  Flaccus  as  a  matter  of 
comparatively  trifling  moment. 

*  Poggio  zealously  concurred  in  the  wish  of  his  friend  Leonardo, 
to  rescue  from  obscurity  the  lost  works  of  Cicero.  Nor  were  his 
endeavours  to  accomplish  this  valuable  object  entirely  unsuc<jessfu!.  ^ 
in  a  monastery  of  the  monks  of  Clugny,  in  the  town  of  Langres,  h*, 
found  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Oration  for  Caecina,  of  which  he  n^adc  a 
transcript  tor  the  use  of  his  Italian  friends.  In  the  course  of  varion^ 
joumtes,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  obliged  him  to  take  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  the  fol-  ' 


^mi*— Ejuadem  liber  sccUndus — Contra  Legem  Agrariam  J 
*— In  L.  Pisonem.  A  copy  of  these  orations  is  preserved  in  the  abbey 
cf  Santa  Maria)  at  Florence,  to  which  is  amxed  a  memorandum, 
vhkfa  tecords  the  &ct  of  thdr  having  been  discovered  by  PoggH^ 


ft  SbiphmPs  Lyi  ef  Pd^  B^mS^t. 

Thiv  memmrandum  indeed  makes  mentiofi  of  se¥en  omtioiii  at  Itmnff 

been  found  by  him  in  France  and  Gcrmaay  ;  and  the  catalogue  pre* 
fixed  to  the  manuscript,  besides  the  works  abovetnentioned»  enumc^ 
lates  the  oration  pro  C.  Rabirio  Pisone — Pro  C  Rabirio  perdueUionit 
reo-^and  pro  Roscio  comosdo — but  tt^se  0r^ons  have  been  torft 
from  the  volume  in  question.  With  the  assistaQCv^  of  Bartolomeo  di 
Montepulciano,  Poggio  also  restored  to  light  the  poem  of  Silius  Ita* 
licus-*  Lactantius's  treatise  de  Ira  Dei  et  Opificio  Hominis — ^Vege* 
ttus  de  Re  Militari — Nonius  Marcellus-r-AmnuaDUs  Marcellinus— 'La* 
cretiusy  Columella  and  l^trtuUian. 

*  Before  the  time  of  Poggio,  eight  only  of  the  comedies  of  Pku^ 
tus  were  known  to  the  classical  student.  But  by  the  industry  or 
good  fortune  of  one  Nicolas  of  Treves,  whom  Poggio  employed  is 
continuing  the  researches  in  the  monasteries  of  Germany,  which  he 
was  unable  to  conduct  in  person,  twelve  more  were  brought  to  light* 
When  Poggio  had  notice  of  this  discovery,  he  was  highly  elated,  and 
strenuously  exhorted  the  cardinal  Ur&ini  to  dispatch  a  trusty  messen* 

fer  to  bring  these  valuable  treasures  to  Rome.  "  I  was  not  only  so- 
citous,  but  importunate,  with  his  eminence,'*  says  Poggio  in  a  let^ 
ter  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  to  send  somebody  for  the  books. ^'  The  caa> 
dinal  did  not  however  second  the  impatience  of  the  Italian  literati* 
who  waited  nearly  two  years  before  the  manuscripts  in  question  ar- 
rived in  Rome»  whither  they  were  brought  by  Nicolas  of  Treves 
bimself. 

*  Besides  Flautus's  comedies,  Nicolas  of  Treves  brought  to  Rome 
a  fragment  of  Aulus  Gellius. 

*  Foffgio  also  found  a  copy  of  Julius  Frontinus  de  Aquaeductii^ 
and  eight  books  of  Firmicus  s  treatise  on  the  mathematics,  lying  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  in  the  archives  of  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Niccolo  Niccoli  he  prevailed  upoa 
the  governors  of  that  religious  house,  to  allow  him  to  convey  these 
manuscripts  to  his  own  residence,  for  the  puVpose  of  decypherinsf 
and  copying  them.  After  he  had  transcribed  Frontinus  with  his 
own  hand,  he  returned  the  original  manuscript  to  the  library  where 
it  had  been  diseovered.  He  also  procured  from  Cologne  the  fif- 
teenth book  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  a  small  fragment  of  which  author 
he  had  before  discovered  in  Britain.  By  his  exertions  also  the  entire 
work  of  Columella  was  brought  to  light,  of  which  only. fragments 
bad  been  known  to  the  earlier  scholars.  For  the  preservation  of 
Calpurnius's  Bucolic  also,  the  republic  of  letters  is  indebted  to  the 
sagacious  diligence  of  Poggio. 

« In  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  which  Poggio  received  from  Fran- 
cesco Barbaro,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  June  7th,  141 7,  this 
learned  patrician  congratulates  his  correspondent  on  the  glory  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  learning,  aiid  ascribes 
to  the  unifemitted  diligence  of  his  investigations,  the  recovery  of  the 
works  of  the  following  authors,  in  addition  to  others  which  have' 
t»een  already  enumerated ;  Maiiilius,  Lucius  Septimius,  Caper,  £a- 
tychius,  and  Probus.  From  this  letter  of  Barbaro,  it  appears,  ths^ 
the  republic  of  letters  had  expected  that  Poggio  would  have  bccp 
la^crially  assisted  in  his  inquiries  after  the  relics  of  ancient  lite- 
,^lttu):e»  by  Bartolomco  di  Montepulciauo,  but  that  in  consequence  ^ 


tlie  31  state  of  his  asooeiate'a  healtk»  he  was  under  the  nccessitf  tji 
taking  upon  himself  ahno»t .  the  aitia;e  cuiiduct  and  trouhk  of  tlic 
research. 

•  The  expense  occasioned  by  these  literary  excnrsioos  was  a  heav|r 
incumbrance  upon  P<)ggio»  whose  property  could  by  no  meaias  bear 
aay  extraordinary  diminution :  and  the  fatigue  and  incouvcniincc 
which  he  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  quest  of  aafm- 
scripts,  induced  him  at  one  time  to  declare  to  Niccolo  Niccoli  that 
he  could  not  possibly  spend  more  time  in  this  pursuit.  This  d<ec](^ 
ration  was  however  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  temporary  di^ 
jection  of  spirits.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  eagerly  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  recovering  the  lost  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. In  several  of  his  letters,  the  zeal  with  which  he  endea- 
Toured  to  procure  good  copies  of  the  Latin  classics,  is  strikingif 
coivspicuous.*     p.  98* 

Under  Martin  V.,  Poggio  held  no  ofEce,  but  traveled  in  the 
pontifical  suite. 

Invited  by  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester — the  cardiail 
Beaufort  of  our  Sliakspearer- he  quitted  the  Roman  court  at 
Mantua  in  141 8,  and  repaired  to  England,  whese  he  arriv€4» 
*  at  one  of  the  darkest  periods  which  occur  m  the  whole  Brir 
tish  annals/  He  contemplated  with  vexation  the  gloomy  cox^ 
trast  between  Britain  and  his  native  Italy. 

From  Beaufort,  Poggio  could  obtain  only  a  benefice,  the 
annual  income  of  which  did  not  produce  1 20  florins.  Averse' 
to  a  clerical  life,  anxious  for  his  return  to  Italy,  and  tempted 
by  numerous  proposals,  he  at  length  accepted  die  office  of  se- 
cretary to  Martin  V.  -,  and,  leaving  England,  once  more  fixed 
his  residence  at  Rome.  The  events  of  his  inauspicious  visit  to 
England  rarely  occur  in  his  works.  The  following  passages 
are  curious. 

<  A  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
occurs  in  his  dialogue  on  nobility,  in  which  he  thus  noticei^  tint 
English  aristocracy—'*  The  nobles  of  England  deem  it  disgraceful 
to  reside  in  cities,  and  prefer  living  in  retirement  in  the  country. 
They  estimate  the  degree  of  a  man's  nobility  by  the  extent  of  his 
estates.  Their  time  is  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  they 
trade  in  wool  and  sheep,  not  thinking  it  at  all  derogatory  to  their  dig- 
nity, to  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  I  have 
known  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  closed  his  mercantile  concerns, 
vested  his  moacy  in  land,  and  retiricd  into  the  counti-y,  become  the 
founder  of  a  noble  race }  and  I  have  seen  him  freely  admitted  into 
the  society  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  Many  persons  also  of 
ignoble  blood,  have  been  advanced  to  the  honors  of  nobility  by  the 
nvour  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  have  merited  by  their  warUke 
achievements/' 

<  In  his  HUtoria  Djtaptativa  Conwviaiisf  he  relates  another  trait 
of  the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  which  he  records  as  aa  instance  of 
their  politeness.    .A  splenetic  traveler  would  probably  have  quoted  it 


I(^  &hiphirfs  t^  cfPo^  iracdoTtfi. 

as  a  proof  of  their  love  of  good  liviiig,  «  The  Englwli/*  says  ixi^ 
•*  if  they  meet  with  any  one  at  whose  table  they  have  dined ;  even 
though  the  rencounter  should  take  place  ten  days  after  the  feast, 
thank  him  for  his  good  entertainment ;  and  they  never  omit  this  ce» 
temony^  lest  they  should  be  thought  insensible  of  his  kindness.** 

•  From  the  following  story,  which  Pogjgio  has  chronicled  in  hw 
Facetidtr  we  learn,  that  at  this  early  period,  the  English  were  ad* 
dieted  to  the  practice  of  diverting  tnemsclves  at  the  e&pense  of  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  channel,  and  that  wheoi 
he  visited  this  country,  an  Irishman  was  already  become  the  common 
hero  of  a  talc  of  absurdity. 

"  When  I  was  in  England  I  heard  a  curiods  anecdote  of  an  Irish 
captain  of  a  ship.  In  the  midst  pf  a  violent  storm,  when  all  hands  had 
given  themselves  over  for  lost,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  his  ship  should 
be  saved  from  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her,  he  would  make  an  offering  at  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of 
a  waxen  taper,  as  lar?e  as  the  main-mast.  One  of  the  crew  obaenr- 
ing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discharge  this  vow,  since  all  the 
wai  in  England  would  not  be  suftcient  16  make  such  a  taper-i^Hold 
your  tongue,  said  the  captain,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  with  cal-^ 
culatfng  whether  I  can  perform  my  promise  or  not,  provided  we  can 
escape  the  present  peril."     r.  140. 

In  the  misfortunes  of  Eugenius  FV.,  Pog^o  was  himself  19-' 
Tolved.  Attempting  to  escape  after  the  insurrection  at  Rome, 
in  143  3>  the  papal  secretary  was  taken  prisoner,  and  reduced 
to  purchase  his  liberty  from  an  obdurate  soldier.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Florence. 

When  his  patron,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  was  banlshedi  Poggto 
addressed  to  nim  a  noble  consolatory  epistle ;  and,  in  hie  name, 
commenced  a  virulent  literary  contest  with  the  learned  Fran- 
cisco Filelfo,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  house  of  Medici,  as 
well  as  to  Niccolo  Niccoli. 

We  shall  oiier  a  specimen,  from  the  translation  6f  Mi*.  Shep« 
herd,  of  the  urbanity  and  ddicate  language  employed  in  tliis 
controversy.    Filelfo  indulges  his  rage  in  verse. 

*  — ihy  weak  nerves,  by  stale  debauch  nnstrung, 
Thy  half-formed  accents  tremble  on  thy  tongue^ 
Of  filth  enamoured,  like  a  hideous  swine. 
Daily  thou  wallowest  in  a  sea  of  wine* 
Eaith,  air,  and  ocean,  join  their  ample  store, 
To  cram  thy  maw,  that  ceaseless  craves  for  more  ^ 
And,  worse  than  beast !  to  raise  thy  deadehM  gu&t^ 
In  nature's  spite  thou  satest  thy  oionstrous  last* 
Black  list  of  crimes !  but  not  enough  to  fill 
Poggio,  thy  ample  register  of  ill. 
Like  some  black  viper,  whose  pestiferous  breathy 
Spreads  through  the  amUent  air  the  seeds  of  death/ 
Obscure  and  still  thou  wind'st  thy  crooked  way, 
And  unsuspecting  virtue  falls  thy  prey«'    y.  z'jt* , 
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The  prosaic  retaliation  is  alike  temperate* 

'*  Who  is  there*  Ftlelfo,  that  docs  not  despise  and  contemn  you  \ 
Which  of  the  guests  who  frequent  your  house  have  any  regard  for 
you,  except  those  who  compensate  the  annoyance  which  they  re* 
ccive  from  your  conversation,  by  the  charms  of  your  wife.  Thoil 
atinking  he-goat !  thou  homed  monster !  thou  malevolent  detractor  1 
thou  father  of  lies  and  author  of  discord  I  Mav  the  divine  vengeance 
destroy  thee  as  an  enemy  of  the  virtuous*  a  pamcide  who  aideavouresi 
to  ruin  the  wise  and  good  by  lies  and  slanders»  and  the  most  false 
and  foul  imputations.  If  thou  must  be  contumelious*  write  thy 
•atires  against  the  suitors  of  thy  wife— discharge  the  putridity  of  thy 
stomach  upon  those  who  adorn  thy  forehead  with  horns."    r.  376. 

To  the  pride  of  men  of  letters^  the  anecdote  which  follows 
Mrill  be  gratifying. 

«  Whilst  Poggio  was  thus  providing  for  himself  a  place  of  peaceftA 
retirement*  he  received  from  the  administrators  of  the  Tuscan  go* 
▼cmment  a  testimony  of  respect,  equally  honourable  to  the  givers  and 
to  the  receiver.  By  a  public  act  whicn  was  passed  in  his  favour*  it 
was  declared*  that  whereas  he  had  announc^  his  determination  to 
spend  his  old  ape  in  his  native  land,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  study ;  and  whereas  his  literary  pursuits  would  not  enable 
him  to  acquire  the  property  which  accrued  to  those  who  w<iie  en- 
gaged in  commerce*  he  and  nis  children  should  from  thencefiiihh  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  public  taxes.'    r.  290* 

In  exploring  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  and  architec-* 
ture*  his  researches  were  animated  by  unwearied  perseyerancc. 
Although  our  extracts  have  been  already  ample*  we  must  be 
indulged  on  this  fascinating  subject*  while  we  exceed  our  ac« 
customed  limits. 

<  The  study  of  ancient  sculpture  had  long  enga^d  the  attention 
of  Poggio*  who  was  not  less  ^gent  in  rcKuing  its  relics  from  ob« 
flcurity,  than  in  searching  for  the  lost  writers  ofantiquity.  Ottrioitf 
his  long  residence  in  Rome*  he  assiduously  visited  the  moaumcnts  M 
imperiiu  magnificence*  which  fill  the  mind  of  the  traveler  with  awe^ 
as  he  traverses  the  ample  squares  and  superb*  streets  of  the  former 
mistress  of  the  nations.  The  ruins  of  these  stupendous  edifices  be 
examined  with  such  minute  accuracy*  that  he  became  familiarly  ac* 
quainted  with  their  construction*  their  use*  and  their  history.  Heaot 
the  learned  men  who  had  occasion  to  repair  to  the  poatifical  court* 
were  solicitous  to  obtain  his  guidance  in  their  visits  to  these  wonder* 
fnl  specimens  of  industry  and  taste.  Whenever  the  avarice  or  the 
curiosity  of  his  contemporaries  prompted  them  to  search  into  the 
ruined  magnificence  of  their  ancestors,  Fogrio  attended  the  investi* 
gation*  anxious  to  recover  from  the  superincumbent  rubbish*  some 
of  those  breathing  forms*  the  offspring  of  Grecian  art*  which  the 
refined  rapacity  of  Roman  imperators  had  selected  finmv  amoimt  the 
spoils  of  Greece*  as  ornaments  worthy  to  adom  the  temtues  nd 
palaces  of  the  capital  of  the  worid.    Nor  did  he  confine  theK  re* 
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searcKcft  to  the  precincts  of  Rome.  Th^  neighbourinf  district  Wit- 
nessed his  zeal  h>r  the  restoration  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture. With  this  interesting  object  in  view,  he  visited  Crypta  Fer- 
mttt  Tusctfhim>  Ferentinum,  Alba,  Arpinum,  AlatTinum^  and 
Tiburtum.  Whilst  he  was^tting  op  kis  villa,  he  had  the  good  for* 
tune  to  pass  through  the  district  of  Casentino,  at  the  time  when  an 
antique  bust  of  a  female  was^  discovered  by  some  workmen  who  were 
employed  in  digging  up  the  foundation  of  a  house.  This  bust  he 
purchased  and  added  to  bis  collection.  His  inquiries  after  specimena 
of  ancient  art  were  also  extended  into  distant  countries.  Bein^in- 
formed  that  one  Francesco  di  Pistoia  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
for  Greece,  he  requested  him'  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  pro- 
cuK  for  him  any  relica  of  Grecian  statuary  which  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  a  Rhodlan,  of  the  name  of  Suffretus,  a  celebrated  collector  of 
antique  marbles,  to  inform  him  that  he  could  not  bestow  upon  him 
%  greater  pleasure,  than  by  transmitting  to  him  one  or  more  of  the 
pieces  of  sculpture  which  he  might  be  able  to  spare  out  of  his  well 
furnished  gallery.  SufTretus,  actuated  by  a  noble  spirit  oCliberality, 
ipimediattly  on  Francesco's  arrival  in  Rhodes,  consigned  to  bis  care 
^hree  marble  busts,  one  of  Juno,  another  of  Minerva,,  and  the  tlur4 
^f  Bacchus,  said  to  be  the  works  of  Polycletus  ^nd  Praxiteles,  and 
one  statue  of  the  height  of  two  cubits,  all  which  he  destined  for 
Puggio.  The  annunciation  of  this  inteUigence  was  received  by 
Poggio  with  the  highest  exultation.  The  names  of  such  cmineHt 
artists  as  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  raised,  indeed,,  in  his  mind  % 
prudent  degree  of  scepticism :  but  he  dwelt  with  fond  anticipation 
wpOD  the  pleasure  wi^ich  he  ahould  experience  on  the  arrival  of  the 
biista ;.  and  he  instantly  assigned  to  each  of  his  expected  guests  theiv 
pit)per  stations  in  kis  villa.  ^'  Minerva,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Nic- 
co^o  Niccoli,  <<  will  not,  I  trust,  think  herself  improperly  situated 
beneath  my  roof — I  will  place  her  in  my  library.  I  am  sure  Bacchu^ 
will  find  himself  at  home  in  my  house  :  for  if  any  place  is  his  appro*- 
pattc  ttsidence,  that  place  is  my  native  district  where  he  is  held  in 
peculiar  honour.  As  to  ^uno,  she  sh^l  retaliate  the  infidelities  of 
ller  straying  husband  by  becoming  my  mistress." 
-  ^'T^ie  hosts  in  question  arrived  m  safety  at  the  place  of  their  desti- 
imtioB  I  but  .Fraturesco  alleged  that  the  statue  had  been  stolen  out  of 
the- ship  in  which  he  returned  from  Greece.  Poggio  strongly  sn* 
•pelted  that  the  plunderer  wlu)  had  deprived  him  of  this  portion  of 
hia  expected  treasure,'  was  no  other  than  Francesco  hinniself.  In  thia 
•Qtpkionlic  was  confirmed  by  hifi  subsequent  conduct.  For  tlut 
faithless  ^eni,  having!  been  afterwards  commissioned  by  Andreok> 
;  Gihstiniano,  a  Genoese  of  considerable  learning,  to  convey  to  Poggio 
tome  antique  bu&ts,  disposed  of  this  valuable  deposit  to  Cosmo  at^ 
Medacis.  Poggio  did  not  tamely  bear  this  injury,  but  inveighed 
«gainst  the  dishoncaly  of  the  Ptstoian  with  great  bitterness  in  a  letter 
which  he  addncsaed  to  Giutitiniaiio.  From  this  lettei-  it  appears,  that 
m  additiMi  to  bia  groups  erf  ancient  statues,  Poggio  had  adorned  hia 
villa  l^y  8  co!]octfL»a  of  antique  coins  and  gems.  To  these  pursuits  he 
mm  iiMti^aOcdt.not  oierely  by  the  desire  of  illustrating  the  classic  au« 
thorsi  by  airelieicoce  to  works  of  ancient  art,  but  also  by  an  eatlmiiastic 
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admiration  of  the  sculptured  'wonders,  the  productions  of  men  en* 
jlowed  wkh  superlative  talents*  who*  rising  from  individual  to  general 
naturi^  combined  in  their  imagination^  and  embodied  with  their 
plastic  bands,  those  finished  formsi  which,  as  it  were,,  fill  the  mind 
of  the  Spectator,  and  raise  him  to  the  exalted  idea  of  perfection.  Oq 
this  subject  he  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Francesco  di 
Pistoia — ^**  I  am  struck  with  awe  .by  the  genius  of  the  artist,  when 
I  see  the  powers  of  nature  herself  represented  in  niaible.  Different 
men  are  visited  by  differant  diseases.  My  infirniity  is  an  admiration 
o^tbe  works  of  excellent  sculptors :  for  I  cannot  but  be  affected  with  . 
latooishment  by  the  skill  of  the  man  who  gives  to  inanimate  sub- 
stance the  expression  of  ammatioti."     p.  29 1 . 

In  moral  depravity,  Poggio  had  kept  pace  with  his  clerical 
contemporaries. 

«  Whilst  the  uncertainty  of  his  future  destination  had  prcvente4 
aim  from  entering  into  the  manicd  state,  his  passions  had  gained  the 
roastecy  over  his  principles,  and  he  bad  become  the  father  of  a  spu^ 
rious  offspring.  Keminding  him  of  this  circumstance,  "  you  have 
children,*'  said  the  cardinal,  "  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  obli- 
gations of  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  by  a  mistress  which  is  discreditable  to 
the  character  of  a  layman."  To  these  reproaches  Poggio  replied  in 
«.  letter  rtplete  with  the  keenest  sarcasm.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  which  had  been  exhibited  against  him,  and  candidly  confessed, 
that  he  had  deviated  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  *'  I  might  answer  to 
your  accusation,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  children,  which  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  laity  ;  and  by  a  mistress,  in  conformity  to  the  custom 
of  the  clergy  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  I  will  not  de^ 
fend  my  errors— you  knovir  that  I  have  violated  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  amiss."  Endeavouring  however 
to  palliate  his  ofFence-7-"  do  we  not,"  says  he,  every  day,  and  in  all 
Countries,  meet  with*  priests,  monks,  abb^ots,  bishops,  and  digni- 
taries of  a  still  higher  order,  who  have  families  of  children  by  married 
womien,  widows,  and  even  by  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.?"     p.  199. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-five,,  he  began  to  reform,  and  iii 
the  month  of  Deceniber,  1435,  'T^^^ried  a  Tuscan  ladv,  Vaggia — ^ 
daughter  of  Gherio'Manciue  de'  Eoudelmonti — wno  had  not 
yet  seen  eighteen  summers. 

His  tenderness  of  heart,  on  this  occasion,  our  readers  may  ap- 
preciate by  the  incident  which'  follows  : 

*  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to 
<]]smiss  a  mistress  wlio  had  borne  him  twelve  sons, and  two  daughters. 
Nor  was  this  the  only,  or  the  severest  trial  of  his  feelings.  Four  of 
his  illegitimate  children  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  separation  from 
their  mother.  In  consequence  of  his  marriage,  the  inheritance 
which,  previously  to  that  event,  he  had  secured  to  these  pledges  of 
illicit  love  by  a  bull  of  legitimation,  was  destined  to  others,  and  thej 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  hardships  of  poverty.'    rv  301. 
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No  xtmanc^  however,  disturbed  his  matrimonial  felicitjr^ 
In  1436,  he  acocNnpanied  the  court  of  Eugenius  to  Bologna  i 
smd|  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  a  kttdr  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Aiw 
gelo,  he  expatiates  on  the  exemplary  virtues  and  exquisite 
beauties  of  his  wife.  We  select  a  curious  passage  from  this 
epistle. 

**  Our  friend  Zucharo  was  accustomed  to  saj,  when  he  wished  to 
commend  tome  exquisitely  dressed  dish,  that  it  was  so  delicately 
seasoned  that  the  feast  atteration  in  its  composition  would  spoil  it« 
Sq  say  I  of  my  wife.  There  is  nothing  wluch  I  wish  to  be  added  to 
her  character,  nor  any  thing  which  I  wish  to  be  taken  away  from  it*" 
f.3o8. 

The  death  of  Niccolo  Niccoli,  whose  liberality  and  pectmiary 
.  assistance  had  encouraged  all  his  labours,  was  sensibly  felt  by 
Poggio,  who  composed  the  funereal  eulogy  of  this  zriend  to 
letters. 

The  disgraceful  contention  with  Filelfo  b  reviyed  in  the 
eightli  chapter.  Desirous  to  show  the  characters  of  the  com- 
haunts,  and  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  Mr.  Shepherd 
is  unnecessarily  diffuse  on  this  disgusting  topic.  The  remaun- 
ing  chapters  principallv  relate  to '  the  history  of  the  times*  to 
the  works  of  Poggio — ^tor  the  list  of  which  we  have  referred  to 
Fabricius — and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
composed.  On  these  chapters,  we  cannot  bestow  a  minute  at- 
tention.' In  1444,  Poggio  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  ear- 
liest friend,  Leonardo  Aretino.  Ever  alive  to  his  own  interest* 
after  t^e  death  of  £u£:eniuS|  he  obtained,  by  artful  flatteries,  the 
generous  patronage  ot  Nicolas  V. 

^  1453)  ^^  succeeded  Carlo  Aretino  in  the  chancellorship 
of  the  Tuscan  republic. 

In  1455,  Nicolas  V.,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library, 
•  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  papal  throne,!  •  termi- 
nated his  career  of  glory.* 

The  labours  of  Poggio  closed  with  his  death,  in  1459.  His 
wife  had  borne  him  five  sons — of  whom  Mr.  Shepherd  has  col- 
lected biographical  notices — ^and  a  daughter. 

In  the  following  extract,  Mr.  Shepherd  gives  us  a  summary 
of  Bracciolini's  literary  character. 

'  As  a  scholar,  Poggio  is  entitled  to  distinguished  praise.  By 
)Usiduou8  study  he  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  Ian* 

fuage,  and  became  intimately  conversant  with  the  works  of  the 
Loman  clasic  authors.  In  selecting  as  his  exemplar  in  Latin  com« 
position,  that  most  elegant  of  all  models,  the  style  of  Cicero>  he 
jnanifested  the  discernment  of  true  taste.  His  spirited  endeavours  to 
imitate  this  exquisite  model,  were  far  from  being  unsuccessful.  Hia 
diction  is  flowing,  and  his  periods  are  well  balanced.  But  by  the 
occasional  admission  of  barbarous  words  and  unauthorised  phrase- 
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olog7«  ke  reminds  hit  reader,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the 
iron  1^  of  literature  was  but  htelf  terminated.  His  most  stnkinz 
faolt  is  diffaseness— -a  diffuseness  which  seems  to  arise,  not  so  mucn 
frcmi  the  copiousness  of  his  thoughts,  as  from  the  difficnltj  which  he 
experienced  in  clearly  expressing  his  ideas.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  he  did  not,  like  many  modem  authors  who  are  cele- 
brated for  their  Latinitv,  slavishly  confine  himself  to  ):he  compilation 
of  centos  from  the  works  of  the  ancients.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
literary  labours,  he  drew  from  his  own  stores  \  and  those  frequent 
allusions  to  the  customs  and  transactions  of  his  own  times,  which 
render  his  writings  so  interesting,  must,  at  a  period  when  the 
l.atin  language  was  just  rescued  Irom  the  grossest  barbarism,  have 
rendered  their  composition  pecuharly  difficult.  When  compared 
with  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  the  writings  of  Poggio 
are  truly  astonishing.  Rising  to  a  degree  of  elegance,  to  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  rugged  J^atinity  of  Petrarca  and  Coluccio  Sa» 
lutati,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  correctness  of  Pohtiano,  and  of 
the  other  eminent  scholars  whose  gratitude  has  reflected  such  splcii* 
did  lustre  on  the  character  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.'     p.  486* 

That  we  have  been  highly  interested  by  many  parts  of  this 
laborious  compilation,  the  number  and  extent  of  our  extracts 
will  evince.  For  care  and  industry,  Mr.  Shepherd  is  certainly 
entitled  to  our  applause.  He  is  sometimes  tediously  diffuse  on 
subjects  of  trivial  importance ;  yet  his  anxiety  respecting  the 
fate  of  his  labours  may  readily  be  dismissed.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  his  style,  if  occasional  instances  of  affectation  and  in* 
^tdyertency  be  pardoned,  (as  *  the  bond  of  friendship  was  for 
ever  sundered  ^i  <  all  over  Italy  ;*  <  tock  up  his  residence ;'  <  more 
labour  th^n  profit }'  &c.)  is  usually  el^ant  and  correct. 


Art.  X — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance^  in  four  BoAs  s 
/.  Cf  marine  Insurances^  IL  Of  Bottomry  and  Respondentia^ 
IIL  Of  Insurance  upon  Lives ^  iF.  Of  Insurance  against  Fire. 
By  Samuel  Marshall,  Serjeant  at  Law.  2  Vols.  Zvo.  i/.  8/, 
Boards.     Butterworth.     1802. 

If  the  genius  of  warlike  adventure  opened  avenues  to  knowi 
ledge,  the  spirit  of  gain  has  perpetuated  the  intercourse  of  di- 
stant nations,  animated  curiosity,  administered  to  ever-recur- 
ring necessity,  and  secured  unceasing  opportunities  to  science. 
Traffic  is  the  talisman  which  amuses  ignorance  or  softens  fe- 
rocity, while  over  oceans  and  through  deserts  philosophers  ex- 
plore the  remotest  regions  of  this  diversified  planet. 
,  Every  enlightened  age  has  honored  mercantile  exertion* 
Among  examples  less  magnificent,  antiquity  recals  Phcenicia^ 
ancient  sovereign  of  the  sea,  Carthage^  her  colony,  long  con- 
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tending  with  Rome  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  nu* 
merous  nations  in  European  and  i^siatic  Greece,  ennchcd  or 
protected  by  marine  establishments. 

Imperial  Kome,  consummating  her  glory  (under  the  guidance 
of  the  Antonincs)  associated  commerce  with  conquest,  over- 
passed the  limits  of  extended  dominion,  and  satiated  luxury 
with  foreign  allurements — Scythian  furs,  oriental  silks,  odours, 
diamonds,  aAd  *  barbaric  pearls.' 

Awakened,  nourished,  and  preserved  from  decay,  on  the 
propitious  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Commerce,  after 
she  had  encreased  the  power,  or  adorned  the  pomp  of  fallen 
Empires,  diffused  a  feeble  light  on  the  gloomy  ages  which  sue* 
ceeded  the  decline  of  Rome.  At  length,  her  renovated  lustre 
cheered  the  climates  of  the  north,  and,  in  the  British  isles, 
gradually  brightened  into  meridian  splendor. 

With  patriotic  exultation  we  might  pursue  the  progress  of 
this  change :  we  might  trace  by  what  various  causes,  by  what 
eventful  combinations,  trade,  developed  into  a  principle  of 
Strength,  imparted  to  Britain  gigantic  vigor — a  vigor  which 
many  have  imagined  must  rapidly  decline  \  forgetful  that  ouf 
commercial  empire  is  founded  on  principles  (and  these^  if  our 
limits  allowed,  we  could  develop)  essentially  different  from  the 
causes  which  have  occasioned  the  transitory  splendor  and  ulti- 
mate decay  of  other  trading  nations  in  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

Too  often,  as  in  this  instance,  do  the  multiform  objects 
submitted  to  our  attention  tempt  us  into  paths  of  pleasing  or 
elaborate  research,  which  our  severer  duties  constrain  us  to 
abandon. 
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.  Obedient  to  these  duties,  we  must  divert  our  attention  to  « 
single  yet  interesting  object  of  commercial  jurisprudence. 

Until  that  accomplished yW^r,  whose  eloquence  and  sagacity 
English  lawyers  will  ever  revere,  had  directed  his  cultivated 
talents  to  the  investigation  of  maritime  law  and  mercantile 
usages — until  lord  Mansfield  had  encouraged  Mr.  Park  to  pro- 
secute his  able  work  on  *  Marine  Insurances  ^—xht  principles  of 
insurance-law,  applicable  to  the  trade  of  England,  were  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain.  Exerting  a  power,  K)r  political  ends, 
to  direct  or  control  the  exercise  of  trade  itself,  governments 
impose  restraints  and  regulations  on  the  private  contijacts  of 
merchants ;  and,  among  different  trading  nations,  the  construe- 
tion  and  efficacy  of  the  contract  of  insurance  often  differs. 
Hence,  systematic  compilations  of  history^  principles,  and  prac- 
tice, as  they  prevail  or  change  in  various  countries,  will  be 
always  valuable.     Amid  die  causes  which  have  concurred  to 
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support  the  superiority  of  British  commerce,  the  facility  of  ef- 
fecting insurances  is  not  the  least  considerable. 

The  laws  of  insurance  were>  in  England,  first  methodically 
arranged  by  Mr.  Park^  who  collected  and  reduced  to  system 
the  decisions  of  our  courts,  and  presented  an  excellent  treatise   < 
to  the  world. 

The  publication  of  serjeant  Marshall,  which  we  hasten  to 
examine,  possesses  neither  the  advantage  of  original  compila- 
tion, nor  of  enlivened  style :  yet,  for  laborious  and  learned  re« 
search,  well-established  principles,  precision  of  detail,  ingenious 
reasoning,  and  perspicuous  diction,  it  merits  applause  and  di- 
stinction. The  mode  of  arrangement  must  be  approved  by  men 
of  business,  whether  their  occupation  be  law  or  trade. 

The  work  is  usefully  accompanied  by  a  preface,  a  list  of  the 
cases  cited,  an  analysis  of  the  contents,  an  appendix  contain* 
ing  precedents,  and  a  general  index. 

The  author  proposes,  as  his  design, 

—  *  To  collect  from  every  authentic  source,  and  to  ascertaiu,  with 
as  much  precisioiV  as  the  subject  will  admit  of,  the  geuuiuc  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  insurance ;  and  so  to  arrange  and  methodise 
them,  that  not  only  lawyers,  but  merchants  and  others,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  them/ 
Vol.  L  p.  iii. 


*  I  perceived  that  the  leading  principles  which  govern  contracts 
of  insurance  lie  within  a  narrow  compass ;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  particular  cases,  that  could  form  a 
work  of  general  utility.'     Ibid. 


•  The  subject  has  been  divitled,  as  nearly  as  i^could  be,  according 
to  the  natural  order  of  events,  from  ibc  first  idea  of  the  contract^ 
till  the  final  close  of  the  transactions  upon  which  it  is  to  operate,  or 
which  arise  out  of  it. 

^  The  nunierous  cases  that  have  been  decided  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  upon  questions  of  insurance  within  the  last  &y  or 
70  years,  afford  the  best  materials  for  a  treatise  on  this  subject* 
They  at  once  supply  the  rules  of  law,  and  show  the  application  of 
them.'    Vti.  L  p.  iv.  * 

The  Serjeant  has  Introduced  *  all  the  decided  cases '  wluch 
he  had  *  been  able  to  collect,  upon  e:;cli  branch  of  the  subject, 
rejecting  such  only  as'  he  *  deemed  uawoithy  of  notice/  If, 
with  us,  the  reader  compare  the  cases  cited  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Park  with  those  contaiut-J  in  the  trealiic 
now  under  our  review,  he  will  perhaps  be  r,urpriscd  that  sc 
tnany  should  liavc  been  summarily  roii/igned  by  the  scrjcji^i  to 
oblivion. 
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On  this  subjeet  he  obeerves : 

*  In  abridging  theae  caseSy  I  have  observed  one  uniform  rule. 
£aeh  will  be  found  to  consist  of  three  distinct  parts ;— -the  facts,  the 
decision,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  iL — ^Where  the  decision  of  9 
ease  cannot  be  well  undentood*  without  showing  the  points  insisted 
upon  in  argument,  these  are  briefly  stated.'     Vol.  i.  p.  v. 


*  A  few  of  the  cases  have  never  before  been  in  print.  Some 
others  I  have  cited  from  manuscript  notes,  which  seemed  preferable 
to  any  hitherto  published.'    Ibid. 


*  There  is  scarcely  any  contract  wich  affords  a  greater  number  of 
Questions  of  doubt  and  di£Rculty  than  that  of  marine  insurance. 
Though  the  principles  of  the  law  applicable  to  this  contract,  are,  in 
general,  well  defined  ;  yet  the  policy  being  usually  of  one  uniform 
tenor,  and  the  transactions  upon  which  it  is  to  operate,  infinitely 
various  and  complicated,  the  conflicting  rights  of  the  parties  are 
.  often  so  eoually  balanced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between 
them,  without  sometimes  resorting  to  very  nice  distinctions.  It 
often  happens,  too,  that  the  real  justice  of  the  case,  as  between  the 
parties,  must  yield  to  the  strict  rules  of  law :  And  it  seems  to  be  a 
general  subject  of  complaint,  in  most  commercial  countries,  that, 
upon  such  occasions,  courts  of  justice  are  somethnes  tempted  to  for^ 
sake  the  rules  of  law,  and  to  lean  in  favour  of  the  suffering  party. 
It  it  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  doctrines  delivered  from 
authority  in  Westminster  Hall  should  be  foundi  iif  some  few  in* 
stances,  to  be  irrecondleable  with  (he  true  principles  of  the  law  of 
insurance/    VoLi.  r.vi. 


^  Wherever  I  have  found  any  decision,  or  any  doctrine  advanced, 
which  militated  against  any  acknowledged  principle  of  law,  I  have, 
with  a  proper  fre^om,  but  with  decency  and  respect,  pointed  them 
out  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  with  such  observations  as  I  though^ 
It  my  duty  to  make  on  them.*    Vol.i.  p.  vii," 


«  With  respect  to  Bottomry  and  Respondentia;  though  these 
contracts  are  not  at  present  much  in  use  in  this  country,  I  have  col- 
lected from  the  Roman  law  and  from  fordgn  authors,  such  materials 
as  seemed  necessary  to  enable  me  to  form  a  cbniistent  treatise  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

<  Insurance  upon  Ilives,  and  Insurance  against  Fire,  are  now  be* 
come  very  important  contracts  in  this  country.  U|>on  each  of  these 
I  have  put  together  all  the  materiids  I  could  collect,  and  have  di- 
gested  them  intp  such  a  form,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  render  those 
parts  of  the  book  useful  to  such  persons  as  may  have  occasion  to 
consult  them.*    VoLi.  p.  vii. 

From  the  preface  we  proceed  to  the  work.— Book  I.  contains 
•CTcntccn  chapters.  '     / 
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*  Tbe /&*//  chapter,  w  jmuranees  in  general^  Kke  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  rark»  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  marine 
knv  and  of  the  la%v  of  insurance  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Among  other  aids^  the  foreign  treatises  on  maritime  commerce 
and  insurance— principally  those  by  Cleirac^  Emerigon^  Pdbier^ 
and  Falin:  the  English  writings  of  Malyne^  Moiiojy  Mapns^ 
Wesict^  Millar  and  Parl^  and  the  usages  and  orclinances  of 
various  countries — have  furnished  materials  which  will  .afford  a 
few  useful  extracts. 

1.  Marine  insurances^  including  the  subject  of  bottomqr  and  re- 
spondentia* which  are  a  species  of  marine  insurance : 

2.  Insurances  upon  lives ;  and 

%.  Insurances  against  losses  by  fire* 

The  first  of  these  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  book. 

Marine  Insurances* 
Marine  insurances  are  made  for  the  protection  of  persons,  having 
an  interest  in  ships,  or  goods  on  board,  from  the  loss  or  damage 
which  may  happen  to  them  from  the  perils  *  of  the  sea,  during  a 
certain  voyage,  or  a  fixed  period  of  time.*    p.  2. 


*  The  utility  of  marine  insurances  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  stat*  43  £liz.  c.  12.  which  recites 
that,  **  By  means  of  policies  of  insurance  it  cometh  to  pass,  upon 
the  loss  or  perishing  of  any  ship,  there  foUoweth  not  the  undoing  of 
any  man ;  but  the  u>S8  lighteth  rather  easily  u^n  many,  than  heavily 
upon  few ;  and  rather  upon  them  that  adventure  not,  than  those 
that  do  adventure ;  whereby  all  merchants,  especially  of  the  younger 
sort,  are  alhired  to  venture  more  willingly  and  more  freely." 

*  Much  pains^nd  industry  have  been  employed  in  fiuitlest  endea-^ 
vours  to  discover  the  origin  of  marine  insurances.  This,  like  every 
attempt  to  trace  the  first  imperfect  beginnings  of  those  inventions  whica 
have  arisen  by  imperceptible  degrees  out  of  human  necessities,  has 
only  terminated  in  doubt  and  disappointment.  Some  bquiry,  how* 
ever,  upon  this  subject,  may  be  expected  in  this  place ;  and  yet  the 
most  careful  researches  scarcely  enable  us  to  ascertain  about  What 
time  this  contract  first  «ame  into  general  use  even  in  Italy,  where  it 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin*'    Vol.  i«  r.  }• 


*  According  to  Malyne,  they '  ^the  Lombards)  '  introduced  it 
into  England  somewhat  earlier  than  uto  the  neighbouring  countries 
on  the  continent ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  says,  that  even  An-» 
twerp,  in  its  meridian  glory,  borrowed  insurmnce  trom  England,  and 

*  *  In  compliaoce  « ilh  custom  the  word/Uril  is  here  used  io  a  sense  in  whtcli  it  is 
sot  usually  understood.  It  docs  not  here  mean  dangtr^  kaxard^  jtep^trdyy  aocord- 
iog  to  its  common  acceptation;  for  to  say  that  a  loss  was  oocasioned  by  a  particular 
peril,  irould,  according  to  that  acceptalipn,  be  to  say  that  the  loss  arose  from  the 
dangtr  of  sac)i  lots.  In  insurance  the  word  peril  generally  signiftes  the  kafi^enittg 
Af  the  event  or  misfortune  of  viiich  dattger  was  apprehended.' 
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that  down  to  the  titte  in  which  ht  wrote  (i6s2)»  there  was  in  e^ry 
policy  made  at  Antwerp,  and  other  places  in  the  Low  Countries^  a 
clause  inserted,  that  it  should  be  in  all  things  the  same  as  policies 
made  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  city  of  London,  the  place  where  the 
Lombards  arc  known  to  have  first  settled,  and  carried  on  their  com* 
merce  in  England,  and  where  the  merchants  of  London  used  to 
hold  their  meetings  before  the  Royal  Exchange  was  built.  • 

«  Anderson  says,  that  the  vast  commerce  carried  on  about  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  between  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
introduced  the  practice  of  insuring  from  losses  by  sea,  by  a  joint 
contribution.  But  the  preamble  to  the  stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  12,  which 
was  passed  in  1601,  distinctly  states,  that  it  had  been  an  immemo* 
rial  usage  among  merchants,  both  English  and  foreign,  when  they 
made  any  great  adventure,  to  procure  insurance  to  be  made  on  their 
ships  or  goods  adventured.  From  this  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  insurance  must  have  been  in  use  in  England  long  before  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  century.'     Vol.  i.  p.  ^o. 


*  In  England,  where  the  practice  of  insurance  has  been  the  mo<t 
extensive,  fewer  positive  laws  have  been  made  to  regulate  it,  than  ia 
any  other  country  ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  it  with  us  has  been 
found  most  conformable  to  the  general  usage  of  trade.  Some  few 
statutes  have  passed,  from  time  to  time,  to  restrain  the  abuses  of 
insurance^  but  not  one  has  yet  been  made,  either  to  ascertain  any 
old  principle,  or  to  sanction  any  new  one.  This  may  be  accounted 
for,  not  by  supposing,  with  a  learned  writer  oxi  the  law  of  insu- 
rances, that  this  law  Was  already  well  settled,  and  its  principles  under- 
stood  in  roost  of  the  neighbouring  commercial  countries,  before  the 
use  of  it  became  extensive  in  England;  but  because  the  law  of  mer« 
chants  is  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  common  law,  and  therefore 
the  custom  of  merchants,  in  any  one  particular,  bekig  once  clearly  ' 
ascertained  in  any  of  the  supreme  courts,  acquires  from  thenceforth 
the  force  of  law,  without  the  sanction  of  any  higher  authority.  It 
would  therefore  have  been  an  useless  labour  for  the  legislature  to 
enact  those  very  usages,  by  positive  law,  which  are  already  con« 
sidered  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Besides,  what  is  or  is  not 
the  custom  of  merchants  is  ciuch  better  asceitained  in  the  investiga* 
tion  of  particular  cases,  iil  courts  of  justice,  than  it  could  be  bj 
parliament,  with  all  the .  information  and  assistance  it  could  obtain** 
Vol.  i.  p.  20. 

*  Among  writers  on  this  stibjcct,  the  French  appear  di- 
stinguished. 

*  France  has,  in  more  modern  times,  produced  three  very  valuable 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  insurances.  Valir's  commentary  on  the 
ordinance  of  the  marine  is  of  the  highest  ^lue  upon  every  topic  of 
marine  law.  On  the  branch  wliich  relates  to  insurance,  his  commeu* 
tary  is  clear,  acute,  and  instructive.  Pothier,  in  his  treatise  on  con- 
tracts, unites  the  most  profound  learning  with  the  purest  morals  and 
the  most  comprehensive  judgment.  That  upon  insurance  is  neat, 
^oncisei  and  masterly.      Emerigon,  whose  treatise  is  confined  to 
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ike  subject  of  insurance,  unites  great  learning  with  great  practical 
knowledge*  His  book  is>  of  all  the  foreign  publications  on  this 
subject,  the  most  useful  to  an  English  lawyer,'     Vol.  i.  p.  22. 


<  With  respect  to  judicial  decisions,  none  are  considered  at 
ittndihg  authorities  in  our  superior  courtd,  but  such  as  have  btren 
there  deteraiinedy  and  even  these  may  be  re-considered;  and  if, 
upon  a  full  examination,  thev  are  found  to  militate  against  any. clear 
and  indisputable  principle  of  law,  they  may,  as  in  other  case?,  be  over- 
ruled. As  to  foreign  decisions,  thopgh  they  are  of  no  authority  in 
our  courts,  yet  some  few  will  be  found  cited  in  this  work,  in  order 
to  shew,  upon  doubtful  points,  how  learned  men  in  other  countries 
have  understood  the  principles  of  that  law  which  is  supposed  to  bfc 
in  force  in^  this.     J^alet  pro  ratione^  non  fro  iniroducto  jure,*     V©L  u 

r-  ^3- 


*  During  the  time  when  lord  chief  justice  Lee  presided  in  the 
court  of  Kind's  Bench,  many  cases  came  before  him  which  were 
chiefly  decided  at  Ntsi  pnuif  but  upon  such  just  and  sound  principles, 
that  very  few  of  them  afterwards  came  before  the  court  for  reconsiv 
ideration. 

*  Upon  lord  Mansfield's  succeeding  to  the  same  high  office,  upoa 
the  death  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder,  he  soon  found  a  considerable  influx 
of  business  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  arising,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, From  the  celebrity  of  his  own  talents.  A  great  increase*  of 
insurances,  not  only  upon  British  commerce,  but  likewise  upon  thiat 
of  other  countries,  produced  about  this  time  a  number  of  cause! 

•  vpon  this  subject,  to  which  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  turn  his 
particular  attention  ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  til 
the  discussion  of/ questions  arising  upon  this  contract,  in  which, 
more  perhaps  than  upon  any  other  subject,  he  displayed  the  poweri 
of  his  g^eat  and  tomprehensive  mind.     From  the  books  of  the  com* 

1  ;  mon  Jbw  very  little  could  be  obtained  :  but  upon  the  subject  of  nna^ 

J  rinc  law,  an]^  the  particular  subject  of  insurances,  the  foreign  autho- 

1^  J  •       rities  were  numerous,  and  in  general  satisfactory.     From  these,  and 

|M  from  the  information  of  intelligent  merchants,  he  drew  those  letid- 

*  ing  principles  which  may  be  considered  as  the  common  law  of  the 

I   \         sea,  and  the  common  law  of  merchants,  which  he  found  prevailing 

throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  to  which  almost  every  qilcs- 

tion  of  insurance  was  easily  referable.     Hence  the  great  celebril/  of 

^        his  judgements  upon  such  questions,  and  hence  the  respect  they 

^commanded  in  foreign  countries  *. 

*  Many  great  ami  important  questions  on  the  law  of  insurance  hive 
t  occurred  since  lord  Mansfield's  time,  the  decision  of  which  proves 
•  that  neither  the  learning  or  the  talents  of  the  judges  of  Westminster 
;      Hail  have  been  diminisli^ since  he  retired  from  it.'     Vol.  i.  p.  28.  ' 

. »r^.*/^    ^ 

•  **  Of  this  theracsvrnot  be.  a  bettei^  proof  than  the  following : — Emrrif^n,  thoti<;ti 
HOC  aHogttltef  Utte  from  r.ationttl  prejudices,  af.er  giving  an  necoutil  of  the  detisioo 

\      «f  tb«  court  of  King's  Bench,  in   the  case  of  Lmvabre  1^  Walter,  couciudes  uiiH 
V    t&ii&e  wonts  ;-Tpa  ot  Miuoil  |'emp£cher  d'ftdijEiirer  cett«  manibie  d«  pruc^der^ 
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Literature — averse  to  a  eontinued  familiarity  with  hw  or  mer- 
chandise— obliges  us  to  satisfy  our  commercial  and  forensic 
readers,  by  a  concise  statement  of  the  plan  pursued.  An  es- 
sential object  of  insurance  will  afterwards  induce  us  to  select 
passages. 

The  arrangement  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Park,  but  is  simple 
and  perspicuous.  The  chapters,  subdivided  into  sections,  elu- 
cidate, in  detail,  their  respective  titles.  The  prominent  sub- 
jects are:  *  i.  An  introductory  chapter.  Of  insurances  in 
general ;'  Chapter  2,  treats  '  Of  the  parties  to  the  contract  *,* 

*  3.  Of  the  subject  matter  of  marine  insurances  ;*  *  4.  Of  the 
interest  of  the  insured  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  insurance  j' 

*  5.  Of  the  voyage;*  *  6.  Of  the  risks  or  perils  against  which 
marine  insurances  may  be  made;*  *  7.  Of  the  policy,*  *  8-  Of 
warranties;'  *  9.  Of  representations  ;*  *  10.  Of  cohcealment  ;* 
«  II.  Of  the   ships*     *  12.   Of  deviation;*     *  13.  Of  loss;' 

*  14.  Of  abandonment;'    '15.  Of  the  adjustment  of  losses;' 

*  16.  Of  return  of  premium;'  and  <  17.  Of  the  pro(:eedings 
in  actions  on  policies  of  insurance/ 

Tho  opening  of  a  chapter  may  farther  explain  the  mode  of 
subdividing  the  principal  title. 

«  Ch  Af .  III.     Of  the  subject  Master  of  Marine  Insurances. 

<  Having  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter  what  peirsons  may  be 
parties  to  this  contract*  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it. 

*  Insurances  are  most  commonly  n^ade  on  goods  and  merchantlize, 
ships,  freight,  and  bottomry  loans.  But  tnere  are  certain  arti^rles^ 
which,  from  motives  of  public  policy,  cannot  be  legally  insured  in 
this  country,  and  others  which  can  only  be  insured  under  pahi^ulaf 
restrictions.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  present  chapter  to  parti- 
cularise these,  and  to  show  by  what  laws,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  insurance  of  them  is  regulated  or  restrained.  This  may 
be  done  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

*  I.  Smuggled  goods ; 

*  2.  Prohibited  commerce  with  the  British  colonies ; 

<  3.  Warlike  stores  sent  to  the  enemy ; 
'  4*  Goods  bought  of  the  enemy ; 

*  5*  The  wages  and  effects  of  the  captain  and  sailors ; 
«  6.  Freight; 

«  7.  Slaves ; 

*  8.  Profit.'    VoLi.  F.48. 

(7()  te  continued,) 

wmt    ■»■■      I     ■■  ■        ■  -        ■—  ■     »  ,       I  ■  1^ 

qoelqoe  ^loign^  qii*elle  soit  de  not  fn«iin  {  car  Timpression  que  fait  la  vertii  sur 
noas  est  si  forte,  que  nous  Paimons  juiques  dans  nos  tnnemis  m^mes.  (Ceci  etoit 
<crit  en  1781.) — Tanta  vis  pr^biutis  est,  ut  earn  in  hoste  ef/ttm,  diiigamya,  Cic,  Je 
mmieitia,  c.  9.  Les  jugea  en  Anglcterre  ne  croient  paf ,  que  ae  soit  asses  de  bieft 
faire ;  Us  donnent  lea  motifs  de  leur  decision,  aAn  qu'on  sacbe  qii*on  est  aoania  ^ 
reraptre  d«  la  lot,  platdt  qv  ^  I'aatorit^  de  rhomme.    Emerig,  vol.  8.  ip.  67. 


(  w  ) 

Art.XI.— P<^/«x;  By  Fi^ancU  Wrangbam^  M.A.  tic.    X7m$. 

4/.  Boards^    Mawman.    I795« 

With  remd  to  the  following  collection  of  poems,'  says  the 
author,  '  I  have  uttle  to  premise.  Tne  greatest  part  of  thein  were 
printed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 795,  on  which  account  that  datt 
18  adopted  in  the  title-page:  but  other,  and  (it  is  trusted)  better  em* 
ployments  have  suspended  their  publication.  The  first,  entitled 
^  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  obtained  the  Seaton-prise  in  the 
University  X)f  Cambridge  in  1794:  the  next,  «  The  DeftructMm  of 
BabjIoD,"  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  it  in  the  easuiag  year/ 
».  iii. 


^  Of  the  smaller  English  compositions  several,  I  fear,  contun  ia 
themselves  evidence,  superseding  my  own  confession,  that  they  were 
written  at  an  early  age,  and  under  the  strong  impulse  of  youthful 
fediings;  feelings,  which  *^  in  lifers  rosy  prime''  find  admission  into 
every  bosom,  excq>t  such  as  are  closed  against  them  by  less  venial 
propensities. 

*  E  ccrto  ogni  mio  studio  in  quel  temp'  era. 

Pur  di  sfogare  il  doloroso  core 

In  qualche  modo,  non  d  acquistar  fama/    p«  vL 

Mr.  Wrangham's  talents  are  already  well  known  to  tlie  public 
by  his  former  publications.  The  first  poem  in  this  little  volume 
has  been  noticed  on  an  earlier  appearance  of  the  author.  The 
Destruction  of  Babylon,  which  follows,  though  offered  unsuc* 
cessfuUy  for  the  Seaton-prize,  is  of  very  superior  merit  to  the 
generality  of  prize  poems. 

'  And  art  thou  then  for  ever  set!  Thy  ray 
Mo  more  to  rise  and  gild  the  front  of  day. 
Far-beaming  Babylon?  Those  nuissive  gates. 
Through  which  to  battle  rush'd  a  hunored  states ; 
That  cloud-topt  wall,  alon^  whose  giddy  height 
Cars  stibve  with  rival  cars  m  feariess  flight — 
What !  Could  not  all  protect  thee  ?  Ah!  In  vain 
Thy  bulwarks  frown'd  defiance  o'er  the  plain: 
Fondly  in  antient  nu^esty  elate 
Thou  sat'st,  unconscious  of  impeadinjr  fate: 
Nor  brazen  gates,  nor  adamantine  wan, 
Could  save  a  guilty  people  from  their  falL 

<  Was  it  for  this  those  wondrous  turrets  rose, 
Whieh  taught  thy  feebled  youth  a  scorn  of  foes  I 
For  this  that  earth  her  mineral  stores  resiffn'd ; 
And  the  wan  artist,  child  of  sorrow,  pin'd : 
Destin'd,  as  death  crept  on  with  mortal  stealth. 
And  the  flnsh*d  hectic  mimick'd  rosy  heahh ; 
'Mid  gasping  crowds  to  ply  the  incessant  looOt 
While  moibid  vapours  linger'd  in  the  gloom  ? 
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*  Silent  for  seventy  years,  its  frame  unstrung,       < , 
On  Syrian  bough  Judaen's  harp  had  hung  : 
Deaf  to  their  despots'  voice,  her  tribes  no  more 
Wak'd  S ion's  music  on  a  foreign. shore ; 
But  oft,  his  tide  where  broad  Euphrates  rolls, 
Felt  the  keen  insult  pierce  their  patriot  souls : 
And  still,  as  homeward  turn'd  the  longing  eye, 
Gush'd  many  a  tear  and  issued  many  a  sigh, 
'i'et  not  for  ever  flows  the  fruitless  grief! 
Cyrus  and  vengeance  fly  to  their  relief.'     p.JI. 

These  are  spirited  and  manly  lines.    The  poem  proceeds  with 
equal  vigour. 

*  Now  yield  those  Gods,  whom  prostrate  realsna  ador'd  s 
Tliongh  Gods,  unequal  to  a  mortal  sword  !  *  . 
In  awkss  state  th'  unworshipp'd  idols  stand. 

And  tempt  with  sacred  gold  the  plunderer's  hand. 

«  Now  bend  those  proves,  whose  sfoping  bowers  am^ng* 
The  Attic  warbler  trill'd  her  cliangeful  song : 
Their  varied  green  where  pensile  gardens  spread^ 
And  Median  foliage  lent  its  grateful  shade : 
There  oft,  of  courts  and  courtly  spleudour  tir*dy 
The  fragrant  gale  Assyria*s  queen  respired ; 
Wkh  blameless  foot  through  glades  exotic  rov'd^ 
And  hail'd  the  soenes  her  happier  prime  had  lov'd. 

*  Now  stoops  that  tower,  from  whose  broad  tpp  the  eye 
Of  iirfant  science  pierc*d  the  midnight  sky  ; 

First  dar'd  'mid  worlds  before  unknown  to  stray, 
Scann  d  the  bright  wonders  of  the  milky  way ; 
And,  as  in.endlp,»6  round  they  whirl'd  along^ 
In  groups  arrang'd  and  nam'd  the  lucid  throng : 
Nay,  in  their  glittering  aspects  scem'd  to  spy. 
The  hidden  page  of  human  destiny ! 
Vain  all  her  study  '  In  that  comet's  glare* 
Which  shook  destruction  from  its  horrid  hair. 
Of  her  sage  train  deep-vcrs'd  in  stelUr  law 
Not  one  his  country's  hapless  fate  foresaw ; 
No  heaven-rend  priest  belield  the  deepening  gloom. 
Or  with  prophetic  tongue  foretold  her  doom, 

*  Vocal  no  more  wkh  pleawre'i  sprightly  fey       ~ 
Her  fretted  roofy-shall  Babylon  dispkiy  \  ♦    * 
No  mqre  her  nymphs  in  graceful  band  §b«lljoiHf'   . 
Or  tTjice  with  flittinjg  step  the  mazy  liue  ; 

But  here  shall  Fancy  heave  the  pensive  sigh, 
And  moriil  drops  slpU  gather  in  her  eye  ; 
As  'mid  her  duy-dr earns  distant  ages  ri^je, 
Glowing  with  nature  s  many*colour'd  dies  : 
Resound  the  rattling  car,  th'  innumerous  feet,. 
And  all  the  tumult  of  the  breathing  street} 
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The  murmur  <jf  tbc  busy,  idle  throng  ; 

Tlie  flow  of  conirer9e»  and  the  cbanm  of  90n|p  :««• 

Starting  she  wakea,  and  weeps  as  naught  she  sees 

Save  trackless  maish^  and  entangled  trees : 

As  naught  she  bears,  save  wtiere  the  deathful  brake 

Rustling^  betrays  the  terrors  of  tbe  snake  ; 

Save,  of  the  casual  traveller  afraid. 

Where  tbe  owl  screaming  seeks  a  dunner  shade  j  * 

Save  where,  as  o'er  th'  unsteadfast  fen  ahc  roves. 

The  hollow  bittern  shakes  th'  encircling  groves.'     P.  42. 

Was  this  piece  unsuc^lcssful  because  of  its  conclwion? 

.  *  Apd  tbou,  Augu&ta^'hear  "  in  this  thy  dayj" 
For  oT^ce,  like  thee,  lost  Babylon  was  gay  i 
With  thee  wealth's  taint  has  seized  the  vital  part, 
As'  once  wjth  her,  and  gangrenes  at  the  he^u-t.  ' 
Profusion,  Avarice,  flying  hand  in  hartd,  .'  -  ' 

Scatter  prolific  poisons  o'er  the  land  ; 
The  deeming  land  with  hoxious  life  g^ws  warta, 
And  reptile  mischiefs  on  its  surface  swarm  >^    ' 
Like  hers,  or  deaf  or  faithless  (o  the  vpw    . 
Of  honest  passion  are  thy  davghters  now  : 
With  well-feign'd  flame  tK'  obeJfeat  maidens  wed. 
If  wealth  or  birth  adorn  the  venal  bed  j 
Then — ere  a  second  moou;  more  fix 'd  than  they, 
With  changing  beam  the  jointur'd  brides  survey- 
Madly  thjcy  fly  where  appetite  inspires, 
Dtn  the  unhaliow'd  gLaihce  and  burn  with  real  firea. 

«  Thy  sons  like  hers,  a. fickle  fluttering  train, 
Th*  illustrious  honours  of  their  name  profane  ; 
Stake  half  a  province  on  th«.  doubtful  die, 
And  mark  the  fatal  cast  without  a  »gh : 
Their  heavier  hours  th'  iotemperate  bowl  beguiles, 
Wakes,  the  dull  blood  and  lights  lascivious  smiles.; 
Then  in  the  stews  they  cpurt  th*  impure  embrace, 
Drink  deep  disease  and  mar  the  future  race. 

*  Far  other 'Britons  antient  Gallia  viewM, 
When  her  dead  chiefs  the  plains  of  Crecy  strew'd ; 
Proud  of  such  heroes,  and  by  such  rever'd, 
In  that  bkst  age  far  other  dames  appeared  : 
Blest  age,  return ;  thy  stcrnnesft  soften'd  down,   . 
Charm  with  our  better  featuccs  aad  thine  own  i 
Come ;  but  resiga- those  glories  .of  the  field, 
The  gleaming  falchion  and  Ute  storied  shield : 
Renounce  the  towpry  menace  of  thy  brow,    * 
Which  frown'd' despair  on  vassal  crowds  below  j 
And  true  to  order,  and  of  all  the  friend, 
To  varied  rank  unvarying  law  extend.  '  . 

Ah  !   In  the  snowy  robe  of  Peace  array 'd, 
Led  by  the  Virtiics  of  the  rural  shade. 


f6  Wran^banfs  Poentt. 

Retiini»  and  let  advancing  Time  behold 
Regenerate  man,  and  other  yean  of  gold. 

*  Then  shall  no  feuds  our  triple  realm  dividey 
No  traitor  point  the  dagger  at  its  side  ; 
But  each  with  patriot  toUs  his  hours  shall  crown* 
And  in  his  country's  welfare  find  his  own.'     p.  4;. 

Wc  wish  Mr.  Wrangham  would  condescend  to  *  walk  over 
the  course '  annually  for  this  prizc^  as  poot  Smart  and  poor 
Hayes  did  before  him.  Something  would  then  be  produced 
acceptable  to  the  public  and  creditable  to  the  univershy^ 
Hie  distressed  authors,  who  find  it  difficult  to  sell  poetry, 
should  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  the  rich  have  never 
been  able  to  purchase  it.  It  may  be  bought  ready-made,  indeed, 
at  the  bootellers*^  but  they  wno  want  a  panegyric  to  fit,  or  a 
poem  made  to  pattern,  have  never  been  able  to  bespeak  one  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  down  to  Mr*  Seaton. 

The  smaller  poems  are  few  in  number.  We  select  two  as  re* 
markably  elegant. 

<  On  kavmg  afavcuriie  Retldence, 

« ,  farewell !  And  with  thee  too  adieu, 

Joys  left  as  soon  as  tasted  !  They  are  gone. 
Even  like  some  pleasant  dream  by  hasty  dawn 
Scar*d  from  the  lover's  pillow  :  Fast  they  flew, 

<  And  long  will  they  be  absent.     I  meanwhile 
/Sooth'd  by  the  memory  of  the  white-armM  maid. 
With  whom  among  thy  moonlieht  scenes  I  stray'd) 

With  melahcboly  minstrelsy  beguile 

*  The  lonely  hour.     But  me  whatever  betide. 

Whether  on  life's  tempestuous  ocean  tost 

Hopeless  I  view  the  still-retiring  coast. 
Or  my  frail  bark  propitious  Tritons  guide 


*  Through  smiline  seas— on  her  my  prosperous  fate. 
With  its  long  tram  of  changeless  raptures,  wait !'     f* 

*  Song. 

<  In  times  so  long  past  (though  I  still  am  but  young) 
That  I  scarcely  their  transports  can  trace, 

EnraptUr'd  I  caught  the  soft  lisp  of  thy  tongue ; 

And  totter*d  — for  then  I  but  totter'd—along. 
To  clasp  thee  in  childish  embrace. 

•  As  we  grew  up  tog^ether,  each  day  I  beheld. 

With  Kelings  unlundled  before. 
Thy  yesterday's  beauties  by  new  ones  excelled  j 
Mory  boy  as  I  was,  from  those  beauties  withheld 

My  heart :— Could  I  offer  thee  more  i 


too* 


<  Even  w(^f  when  the  fever  of  youth  is  gone  by>  r 

And  I  glow  with  more  temperate  fire. 
Delighted  I  dwell  on  th^  soul-beaming  eye  i 
And,  heaving  perhaps  still  too  ardent  a  sight  { 

Survey  thee  with  chastcn'd  desire. 

'  Oh  !  come  then  and  give  me,  dear  Maiden,  thy  charms ; 

For  life  is  alas  !  on  the  winff : 
Our  summer  ere  long  will  be  fled  ;  in  these  arms 
Let  me  shield  thee,  my  fair  one,  from  winter's  alarms : 

Oh  !  listen  to  love,  while  'tis  spring.'     p.  103. 

Of  his  Latin  verses  Mr.  Wrangham  thus  speaks. 

«  That  there  are  two  transgressions  of  Terenttamu^  canon,  *•  Dc 
elemento  aptriruu  X,"  in  the  translation  of  the  prologue  to  Cato 
(p.  89.  n.  II,  14.)  I  am  not  ignorant ;  nor  do  I  fully  know,  whe- 
ther I  may  adopt  in  their  defence  the  apology  made  by  Dawes  in 
behalf  of  those  writings  of  Horace,  "  quae  serwofti  propiora  ipse  est 
professus."  To  the  charge  likewise,  of  the  "  infinitivum  poetkum 
ur  in  ver3U  elcgiaco,"  p.  91.  1.  5.  (censured,  as  *«  non  absolute 
prorsus  Latinitatis,"  by  the  editor  of  the  last  Musn  Etonenses)  I  plead 
guilty.'     p.iv. 

Among  these  is  an  ode  to  a  lady,  more  appropriate  in  its 
thoughts  than  in  its  language.  A  translation^  however,  or  rather 
paraphrase,  is  annexed  by  Mr.  Cole|idge. 


Art.  XIL— /^  Synopsis  of  the  British  Fuci.  By  Dawson  Turner^ 
j1,M*  is^c.  2  rob.  8w.  8/.  6 J.  common  ;  los.  6d.Jine.  Boards. 
White..    1802.  ' 

In  this  sera  of  splendid  publications,  particularly  upon  subjects 
of  natural  history,  tlie  modest  unassuming  appearance  of  these 
small  volutnes  very  early  and  forcibly  struck  our  attention.  Re* 
lying  neither  upon  magmficence  of  size,  splendid  typography, 
nor  elegant  embellishments  (though  the  printing  and  paper  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  provincial  pressor  North  Yarmouth),  it 
is  only  on  their  intrinsic  merit  which  they  can  rest  their  claim  to 
the  notice  and  favour  of  the  public.  On  this  they  may  safely 
rest  it,  for  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the.  subject,  or  a  more 
perspicuous  method  of  communicating  that  knowledge,  will 
very  rarely  be  met  with ;  and  they  must  consequently  obtain  a 
distinguished  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  botanical  library. 

Although  Mr.  Turner  has  only  entitled  his  work  "  A  St- 
NOPsis  OF  British  Fuci,  it  is  in  reality  a  general  history  of 
these  plants ;  comprising  not  only  full  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  each  species,  but  also  an  account  of  whatever  has  been  done 
by  former  writers  to  elucidate  this  obscure  subject.  Critical  re- 
marks upon  their  several  works  are  added  \  and  though  the  au- 
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thor  haSy  with  grvat  fxeedomi  Mivered  his  opinkm,  wherbever 
he  has  thought  differently  firom  his  predecessorS|  Yk  has  always 
eivcn  his  reasons  with  so  rmxch  ttjodesty  aiid  candour,  that  even 
living  authors  cannot  be  offended  at  his  criticisms.  TTie  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  attention  are,  thS  paper  in  the  Linnsean  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  Ill,  by  Dr.  Goodenou^  and  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
the  Nereis  Britannica  of  Mr.  Stackhouse,  lately  noticed  in  our 
Review.  The  Synopsis  may  be  considered  as  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary on  those  works,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  tJiosc  only 
that  the  observations  are  confined.  The  extcnsire  work  of  the 
German  professor  Esfes.  is  particularly  noticed }  atfid  almost 
every  author,  British  or  foreign,  occasionally  examined,  ^d 
their  merits  or  faults  pointed  out. 

'  The  introduction  contains  a  general  account  of  the  subject  j 
to  which  arc  added  many  curious  observatioxts  on  the  physio- 
logy of  the  marine  al^a.  The  whole  is  so  excellent,  tnat  we 
should  be  glad  to  insert  it  entire,  but  that  it  would  swell  this  ar- 
ticle to  an  extent  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  other 
engagements.  We  shall  therefore  select  an  extract  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  gives  an  account  of  the  design  of  the  author, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  execution  has  been  conducted,  re- 
ferring the  botanical  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  remainder, 
which  he  wiH  find  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  interesting  than 
the  part  which  we  quote,  but  which  would  not  so  readily  allo'W 
ef  separation. 

'  Before  I  eiUer  upon  tli«  task  of  describing  the  several. species  of 
Fuci,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  offer  some  slight  remarks  upon  the  pe- 
cufiarities  conrlccted  with  the  physiology  of  these  curious  vegetables. 
In  doing  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  recording 
fact§  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  ;  and  shall  care- 
fidly  abstain  from  indulging  in  speculative  opinions^  under  the  full 
conviction  that  we  are  at-prescnt  too  little  acquainted  with  them  to 
§L\  any  thing  which  may  stand  the  test  of  future  investigation,  or 
be  likely  U%  meet  the  coBcurrence  of  succeeding;  botanists .  I  muVt 
be  allowed  also  to  say  a  fe^*'  words  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  present 
undcrtakiii)(,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  republicatiou  o|;  Dr,  Goodenough  aod  Mr.  Woodward's  ex* 
celleiit  paper  in  the  tliird  volume  of  tlie  Linnaean  Society ;  but  which 
it  afterwards  appeared  best  to  write  entirely  anew,  ibliowing  indeed, 
in  great  measure,  the  plan  laid  down  bv  tiiose  gentlemen,  and  in 
many  instances  availing  myself  of  their  knowledge;  yet  no  where, 
I  trust,  at  lea^t  no  where  designedly,  without  ackno%vledging  my 
obligations  to  them  on  the  Subject.  The  difficulties  that  attend  the 
attempt  to  elucidate  any  branch  whatever  of  natural  history  arc  so 
well  known,  that  to  ctilargc  upon  them  would  be  rdfe  ana  super- 
fluous :  but  it  must  be  evident  that  among  ^e  Fuci  these  difitcultics 
prevail  to  a  iar  greater  extent  tban  can  l^^e  case  in  the  vegetables 
wi.i(*h  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens,,  of  may  see  d«ily  in  the  ^ckJ^ ; 
and  if  the  writers  who  have  ti-^aied  eron  upon  the  most  oommon 
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plidcnogaitiott's  plants  have  difl^ed  in  their  opihions^  and  b^en  undd^ 
die  necessity  of  toliciting  the  indulgence  of  tb^lr  readtrs  for  thostf 
lerrorSi 

"■        '  quos  aut  incurta  fudrt» 

Aut  humana  parum  tavit  natura^ 

aix^h  an  apolog?  can  hardly  fail  of  being  infinitely  more  net^sary^ 
from  one  who  attempts  to  describe  the  species  of  a  tribe,  whene,  io 
the  obstacles  hat  attend  upon  all  the  orders  of  tlie  da^s  Cryptogam 
tnia,  are  added  many  more  of  a  peculiar  nature,  arising  from  the 
element  they  inhabit,  tlie  difficuitv  of  approaching  them,  and  other 
circumstances.  Longer  deiiyj  and  less  interrupted  leisure,  might 
undoubtedly  have  produced  a  more  perfect  work  j  but  Were  perfect 
tion  an  idea  wbi(:h  on  this  subject  ever  ono*  entered  my  mind,  i 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  thai  this  book  would  certainly  not 
luve  appeared  fer  many  years,  most  probably  not  at  alL  My  aia 
is  hx  more  bumble.  Smce  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Angiica^ 
Flora  Scotica,  and  Botanical  Arrangements,  nay  even  since  that  of 
the  Observations  on  the  British  Fuel,  some  new  species  have  beea 
ascertained,  and  many  not  unimportant  discoveries  made :  these, 
partly  contained  in  Mr.  Stackhouse's  Nereis  Britannica^  partlv 
scattered  through  other  works,  and  partly  never  yet  printedi  it  i| 
fiiy  object  here  \o  collect  into  one  body,  And,  by  comprising  them 
isk  a  small  compass,  to  record  what  is  already  known ;  and  to  pre« 
sent,  I  trust,  no  unacceptable  companion  to  those  botanists  wboj 
in  their  residence  near  the  sea,  wish  for  some  assistance  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  productions.  Another  motive  for  the  undertaking 
ivas,  that  no  complete  work,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  BritiiS 
Fuci,  has  been  at  present  published.  The  only  attempt  of  the  kind 
tvas  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Stackhouscj  and  even  he  has  declined 
figuring  or  describing  those  species  of  which  plates  had  been  given 
by  any  preceding  English  author.  On  this  ac-count,  also,  I  flatter 
myself  I  shall  escape  the  imputation  of  having  obtruded  upon  the 
public  an  altogether  uselsss  or  unnecessary  production.  I  hav^ 
vrritten  it  in  my  native  tongue,  because,  from  its  nature,  it  has  !it«» 
tie  chance  of  ever  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  island  | 
and  because  many  of  those,  into  whose  hands  it  is  likely  to  &)I^ 
may  possibly  on  that  account  find  it  somewjiat  more  convenient  i 
hadf  its  subject  been  more  general,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  pre* 
ferred  composing  it  in  Latin ;  and^if,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  my  op* 

Sortunities  and  leisure  should  allow  me  at  some  lutuie  period  to  un* 
ertake  the  boldertask  of  puhlishing  an  history  of  all  tlie  Fuci  hi^ 
therto  known,  there  will  be  no  longer  reason  to  complain  of  the  lan« 

fudge  \\^  which  the  present  volumes  now  make  their  appearance* 
Vith  regard  to  those  points  in  which  I  have  differed  in  opinioit 
from  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  pjustcal!  upon  the  can- 
dour of  my  readers  not  to  impute  t!iese  differences  to  either  vanitr 
or  a  love  of  singularity.  Where  I  have  seen  mistakes,  1  have  dl 
course  either  noticed,  or  at  least  avoided  them ;  to  have  done  other-* 
^ise,  would  not  have  been  discharging* my  duty  either  to  ttiyself  or 
the  public;  but  I  trust  I  have  in  all  cases  expressed  myseif  with 
tiiat  diffidence  which  an  earnest  iBcal  for  Ui^  promotionr  of  science 
csannot  fail  to  inspire ;  and  wherever  I  am  myidC  Mstaken^  I  ika& 
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%el  eertainlj  under  obligations  to  zxty  botanist  who  will  take  tite 
Uouble  of  copvincing  me  of  my  errors.  With  ro^ard  to  figures,  I 
nave  given  none  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  additional  expense  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  emgravings,  but  aho  because  English  Bo- 
tany will  in  time  comprise  plates  of  CA-ery  species ;  and,  still  more, 
because  I  was  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  which  might  make  this  work 
appear  of  more  consequence  than  I  really  considered  it  myself.  In 
point  of  references,  I  feel  that  I  have  been,  from  my  situation  in  the 
country,  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  some,  wnich'  a  residence 
in  the  metropolis,  and  access  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  splendid  library, 
would  have  enabled  me  to  introduce.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
sespecting  the  Fuci  of  the  Flora  Norvegira,  many  of  which  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  Bishop  Gunner's  figures  in  the  Acta  Nidro- 
ft^qsia  might  possibly  have  enabled  me  to  clear  up  ;  and  I  have  re- 
gretted it  the  more,  as  the  author  of  that  work  was  unquestionably 
«n  excellent  observer ;  and  in  the  first  volume,  where  he  trusted 
chieily  to  his  own  remarks^  has  thrown  considerable  li'^ht  upon 
them.  In  the  second,  which'was  not  published  till  some  time  after, 
he  seems  to  have  aimed  only  at  collecting  a  quantity  of  species,  and 
hence  has  greatly  copied  what  other  authors  had  written,  more  than 
once  introducing  tJiesame  plan  under  different  appellations.*  Vol.  i. 
r.  iii. 

The  two  following  short  passages  contairt  such  curious  facts 
respecting  the  physiology  of  the  alg^^  that  we  cannot  with-hold 
ihcm  from  our  readers. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the  physi- 
ology of  th^  Fuci  is  the  extreme  rapidity  of  their  growth  and  decay  i^ 
a  singular  instance  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  when, 
in  July  1798,  I  visited  the  rocks  at  Cromer,  and  found  them  almost 
exclusively  covered  with  Ulva  filiformis,  Hud-^on,  of  which,  in  thci 
following  September,  not  a  trace  remained:  but  this,  if  v.c  consi- 
der the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  plant,  is  not  perhaps  wonderful, 
yivaplumosa  and  fistulosa,  together  with  F.  filuni,  dasyphyllus,  and 
^onfervoides,  had  then  occupied  its  place,  some  whereof  being  at 
tliat  time  new  to  me,  I  returned  about  two  months  afterwards  to 

frocure  a  fresh  supply,  when,  of  tliem  all,  nothing  but  a  few 
roken  pieces  of  tlic  last  remained  to  prove  their  ever  having  ex- 
yitcd;  and  they  had  been  succeeded  by  F.  vesiculosus  and  Ulva 
umbilicalis.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  during  his  residence  at  Dover,  observed 
several  instances  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  the  fresh-water  Conferva 
partake  of  this  fugitive  Quality  ;  for  often,  where  I  have  known 
Riches  filled  with  particular  species,  I  have  returned  after  a  short 
interval,  and  found  not  even  a  vestige  of  them  leiL'  Vol.  i. 
i.  xviii. 


M  *  -pother  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  Fuel,  for  which 
i^  is  not  easy  to  accou^it  on  philosophical  principles,  is  the  great  di- 
Yersity  of  species  producbd  by  different  places  even  though  but 
Utile  reipoved  from  each  other.  Among  phaenogamous  plants  wc 
lu^ovv  that  Malva:,  Urticae,  Lamia,  the  more  common  grasses,  &c. 
are  predominant  in  almost  every  part  of  our  island  ;  but  the  same  i% 
(jy;  jf  om  bging  *{hf  icfscin  tlie  subuiersed  Algae  \  for  of  those  whi^  h 
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■T«  abundant  at  Yarmouth,  gome  have  never  been  found  at  Scarbo« 
rough,  others  never  at  Dover;  and  those. shores  in  return  produc«J 
adhferent  tribe,  whereof  many  have  not  at  present  been  disctovetod 
in  Norfolk.  To  carry  this  obser^'ation  a  little  farther,  I  may  add 
that  the  same  holds  good  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Weymouth,  and 
Cornwall ;  and  even  those  individuals  that  are  common  to  several 
parts  of  our  island  appear  in  distant  place.*;  under  such  various  forms, 
that  me  collecting  them  is  almost  equally  interesting  as  if  they  were 
di>tihct  species.  Some  not  only  flourish  most  on,  but  seem  peculiar 
to,  chalk;  some  to  sand-stone ^  some  to  hard,  siliceous  rocks :  a 
remarkable  instance  whereof  is  afibrded  by  Sherringham,  a  small 
village  on  tlie  Norfolk  coast,  which  though  not  more  th^n  fou# 
milt^s  distant  fix>m  Cromer,  yet  from  its  soil  being  quite  diirerent> 
proauces  different  Fuci.  This  also  seems  to  shew  that  the  root  of 
these  plants  is  not  without  its  use  as  an  organ  of  nutrition.  The 
«ize  and  texture  of  some  species  appear  to  be  considerably  infldfi 
encpd  by  the  latitude  in  which  they  grow :  thus  plumosus  is  a  stiff^ 
cartilaginous  plant  in  Scotland,  but  tender  and  flaccid  asr  a  Conferva 
at  Dover;  pinnatifidus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  smakll  in  Norfolk;  but 
reaches  a  comparatively  gigantic  stature  in  the  Medftertaneaiit 
and  numberless  other  instances  of  the  same  nature  might  easily'btf 
adduced.  They  are  also  affected  by  their  situation  near  fresh  Water} 
^nd,  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  often  attain  to  an  unusual  size/ 
Vol.  i.  p.  xxii.  ^    . 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  a  Synopsis  specierum^  and  that 
by  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  several  species.  In  treating  ol 
these,  the  author  first  gives,  as  is  usual,  the  specific  character^ 
of  which  the  greater  part  arc  new  \  then  the  synonyms  and 
references  to  figures,  in  both  of  which  he  has  been  sparing,  rar^f 
quoting  any  but  such  as  he  could  absolutely  depend  upon  ;  and 
where  nc  has  departed  from  this  r.ulc,  the  reference  is  always 
siccompanied  by  a  mark  of  doubt.  The  description  of  the  plant 
follows,  with  general  observations  upon  it;  and  in  this  part 
much  curious  matter  is  introduced*  the  particular  points 'in 
which  it  differs  from  those  of  its  congeners,  with  wfiioi  it  is  in 
any  hazard  of  being  confounded,  are  carefully  pointed  out| 
every  thing  curious  in  its  physiology  is  detailed ;  and  crUica} 
cbscTvations  on  former  writers  are  introduced.  Tq  these  are 
finally  added  the  places  of  grp\^th,  and  the  duration,  when  .i^ 
^pan  with  any  probability  be  ascertained. 

It  now  ren^ains  fpr  us  to  give  specimen^  from  this  part  Qf  the 

work,  which  we  shalT  select  from  such  species,  as  ace  now  firtt 

.^escribed,  or  hav^  only  been  published  in  thi  Tpamaciiom  oftbi 

JJmaan  Society^  -         '       ^ 

'  4l.^FUCUS  NORVEG1CU8.  • 

'  F.  fronde.  cartilaglne&  dichotomic?   ramis  linearibus  inlegris', 

apice  rotundatis :  tuberoalis  hedttsphdsricis  disco  ini»identibus/-f 

Fl.  Norv.ii.  p.122^.  t.  3.  f-4.''  ■    '         x 

-    '.Fucus  crenulatus  /3.— Linn*. Traas.  vi.  p.  *' 

'  At  Dovpr,  Mr.  Dillwyn.    -         . 

*  Pef^nnwl  i-^Augu?tt-SeptembeT/    '  * 


'  Root  »:thiDjt  expsmded  <U&k«  common  to  numerous  fronds  Atii» 
^ree  to  six  inches  high ;  which  rise  at  first  with  very  short,  cylin* 
4rical  stefDS^  httrdlv  thiciitfr  than  large  thread,  generally  simplet 
^ut  sofiH times  \^w%  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  lines  from  t)x« 
toot  t^ecomiag  compressed,  and  gradually  losing  themselves  in  fiat 
brancheAi  about  two  linci  widej  of  the  same  sub>tance  throughout, 
fDAOpthj  alU^^eiher  destitute  of  any  appei^rance  of  either  mtcirib  pr 
veins,  lepeatedly  dicbotomous  at  irregular  distances  with  roundish 
%ngles«  quite  linear,  and  having  ti-^f  margins  perfectly  entire, 
TThe  extremities  are  bifid,  with  segments  between  patent  and  diva« 
|iGa(#d ;  Ui^ir  apices  blunt  and  rounded.  The  fructification  con* 
lists  of  hemispherical  tubercles,    about  the  size  of  turnip*seed» 

{lentifiitty  scattered  orer  either  surface  of  the  upper  branches ;  at 
rst  o(  a  dark  colours  and  apparently  covered  with  the  epidermis, 
trough  whiob  they,  in  maturity,  seem  to  exude,  and  adhere  to  the 
QMtsid^  #f  the  frondji  in  the.  k>rm  of  small,  whitish,  or  fiesh«co- 
li^red  watts,  lull  of  very  minute  seeds.  I'his  plant  is  never  pro^ 
(iferous  L  its  h^bjt  is  much  twisted  in  a  sub-spiral  manner ;  its  subf> 
ftance  is  e%fti!$gii>ous,  and  in  the  older  braiKhes  inclining  to  cori<* 
y^ous  \  i\%  colour  a  deep,  rich*,  brownish  red,  sometime:^  tinge4 
with  crimsQA  ;  a^d  a  fine  pale  pink  in  the  young  shoots :  if  kept  ia 
fresh  wftter  it  lAurns  to  a  dull  dirty  yellow/     Vol.  ii.  p.  £'22. 

To  this  we  shall  add  a  new  species,  the  trivial  name  of  which 
is  given  in  honour  of  a  person  who  has  been  a  very  able  as  well 
Its  indefatiga]>ie  assistant  to  die  author  in  his  researches.  His 
fercat  knowledge  and  discernment  in  gefteral  botany^— more  par- 
fteularly  in  this  Branch  of  it — demand  that  his  name  should  be 
jreseued  from  that  ob9Curity  ip  which  it  has  hitherto  been  in« 
tohtd. 

•6S.— FUCUS  WIGGim. 

♦  y.  frbade  flliformi  sub-gelatinosa  ramosissimi  i  ramulis  sttaceis 
suV^inipijcibus  sparsis  apice  capsuliferis ;  papsulls  lanceolatis 
muerohatis.— Linn. Trans,  vi.  t.  tl. 

i   '  Ainong  the  rejectameiUa  of  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.       *  ' 

J    •  AnniiaU^July. 

I  '  Root  a  minute^  blackish  oallus;  frond  cvlindric^tl^  filifyroH 
about  the  thickheas  of  packthread;  ffgra  three  to  ^x  inches  liigb, 
ftvidcd,  immediately  adjoining  "its  base,  into  branches  of  eonai- 
Herable  bat  tmcertain  lengths,  which  are  again  beset  with  others, 
arranged  in  general  alternately,  tliough  by  no  means  ctrlainly  io, 
|ind  giving  tke  #ond,  in  some  measure,  V^pinn^i^^d  appearance, 
AW  these,  the  lasge  as  well  as  ^taoXl,  are  clothed  with  miniite  setn^, 
pr  ramttU«  sgaMiiered  >vi^bout  order  >  at  s^ort  »|HerVa)s^  from  eaeh 
other;  in  general  about  a  line  long,  and  simple  ;  sQ)nedl»es>  bbv^ 
ever,  once  or  even  twice  foiked;  fUid  so  mueii  elbngated  as  to  ap- 
pear .as  if  they  wpuld  ixi,  tiii^e  become  new  branches.  Th^se  •  fbtae 
perform  the  oiFce  of  peduil€!«#»  and  support  at  dieir  apices  lanceo- 
late cr  cvctp-ianceolate  pods,  torptinated  by  a  sharp  point,  and  too 
small  to  be  easily  visible  tp  ^Osm^  iiakftd  eye,  but^  under  tiie  micro- 
scope, evidently  full  of  seeds.  The  .substance  is  between  Ci<rti- 
|a|inous  and  ge'latinous,  ext^^mdy  tpder^)  ^  p^Acm^vwf^^^^ 
li4br4iaphanous  rosp-red.'    Vol.  ^i,  .p,  362. 


Alter  trfAt  has  been  sakl,  M  f ardwf  rt^ommmiiMoh  of  tii 
Synopsis  can  be  neceseary  (  aad  we  shall  ooncluie  with  earnestly 
exhorting  the  author  to  purstte  hii  researches,  and  to  favouf  the 
botanical  world  with  the  general  history  of  Fuci,  foreign  as-well 
as  British.  He  hints  a  design  of  this  kind  in  the  present  woifkj 
and  we  trust  that  the  execution  will  not  be  delayed. 
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REnciON, 

Aar.  1 5.-^-^  Charge  Mhited  to  tkc  Clergy  of  ibf  Diocese ef  Rochester^ 
in  the  Tear,  1 80a;  and  pubikbed  at  their  Kefneef^  By  Jehn  La^ 
D.  D.  &r.    4/0.     !/•  6^<     Payne.     l8bi* 

THE  worthy  di^jnitary  vvho  delix'pred.  tlijs  charge  has  presided 
at  not  less  tliari  thirty  visitations;  and  the  sentiments  here  expressed 
are  in  general  worthy  of  his  vt-ars  and  his  office :  some  few  points, 
indeed^  seem  to  require  a  little  more  discussion  sfndcorrsidejratfon;  on 
the  part  of  both  hn  auditors  and  readers;  or  the  doctor's  authority 
and  influence  may  .occasion  sonic  unnecessary  and  improper  ebuU 
liitQiyof  zeal. 

'  It  18  a'  fact  too  well  known,  that  books  of  infidelity  are  stUl 
actively  dispersed  in  this  country ;  the  design  of  which  it  is  incum* 
bent  on  every  believer  in  the  word  of  God  resolutely  to  oppose^ 
not  only  by  argument-^for  many  will  not  listen  to  the  cool  sug- 
gestions of^reajon— but  by  stopping  tlie  cirailation  of  the  poison 
jn  the  \QTy  first  instance,  &nd  oy  exposing  those,  both  to  public 
jiistice and  to  public  infamy,  who  labour  to  deprive  mankind  ot.thc 
surest  source  of  comfort,  and  the  be^t  mentis  of  securing  the  quiet 
and  bappinass  of  the  community.*     pi  7. 

Now  we  read  of  the  early  Christians  hsnring  brought  imj^per 
books  of  tkdr  own/ and  thrown^' them.  into,  the  lixe;  but  we  rio 
hot  find  any  r^commendatibiy  given  by  CHntt  or  his  apostles^  to 
employ  temporal  coeiircion  aj^mrst  those  who ctreulste  such  writings. 
If  this  conduct  ivore  sllioC)^  adopted,  and  this,  civil  magistrate  . 
would  allow  it,  there  is  no  defiriing  its  *oonse^i«nce3«  We  m'ight 
be  s4oa  lutfassed  with-  the  introduction  of  an  i'^tx  expurgatvrius ; 
and  under  (^cdext  of  dastro^ing.  infidelity,  s^l  free  discussion  might 
be  gradMaU)f  abolished.  Wo^t  book  can'cgutain  more  of  the  poison 
^  iniidebty.;  and  .in  its  vyorst  ivrnv,  tliaiv  Mr^Gibbon^s  *  Decline 

^  ■H4 
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wnd  Fall  of  ^toUoitanEnipW?'  Ye^tflie  true' way  to  prevent  the 
baneful  effec^U  which. «uch  a  work  may  produce,  is  not  to  suppress 
if,  or  to  expose  its  venders  to  public  justice  and  pubh'c  infamy,  but 
to  deinonstrate  the  errors  of  the  writer,  and  from  his  own  work 
to  pfove,.  that  the  very  conduct  of  Christians  which  he  exposes 
ought  to  be  exposed,  necause  inconsistent  with  Christian  charity, 
and  the  truths  of  IKe  Gospel  they  professed. 

On  the  charge  advanced  by  the  evangelical  clergy  against  their 
brethren  who  keep  themselves  more  directly  withm  the  pale,  tho 
following  is  a  just  observation. 

'  The  charges  indeed  of  insincerity^  and  of  abandoning  doetrines 
which  we  have  solemnly  undertaken  to  preach,  we  naturally  wish 
to  repel ;  because  a  silent  acquiescence  under  them  may  be  repre- 
sented as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  truth.  We  beg  therefore  to 
assure  our  accusers,  that  we  require  no  other  latitude  of  interpreta- 
'  tion  in  explaining  the  Articles  of  our  church  than  what  may  be 
warranted  by  considering  them  as  articles  of  peace,  comprehen- 
sive in  their  nature,  and  in  any  mysterious  point  of  doctrine  to  be 
received  ''  in  such  wise  as  that  doctrine  is  generally  set  forth  to 
us  in  Holy  Scripture.'*  History  informs  us,  that  in  the  original 
compilation  of  this  work  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  some 
M  those  points  which  are  still  agitated-  amo&g  the  believers  in  t\\p 
jevealed  will.of  .G^kI.  And.  when,  the  contender  for  justification 
by  faith  alone  shelters,  himself  under  the  article  dr^wn  up  expressly 
on  this  very  subject^  we  entreat  him  to  extend  his  search  to  the 
article  that  immediately  follows,  wherein  he  will  find  that**  good 
works  are  termed  the  natural,  nay  the  necessary  effects  of  a  true 
and  lively  faith."    p.  12. 

The  phrase  *  articles  of  peace'  is  liable  to  some  exception.  They 
are  articles  of  peace,  inasmuch  only  as  they  settle  difierences 
in  religious  opinions,  by  authoritatively  prescribing  bounds  to  ^ery 
opinion  on  which  they  treat;  and  their  subscribers  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  peace  with  each  other,  because  no  one  is  justified  in 
swerving  from  the  plain  and  obvious  doctrine  laid  down  in  any  one 
of  them.  If,  indeed,  two  opposite  opinions  be  held  by  any  parties 
upon  the  same  article,  there  cannot  be  peace  between  those  parties, 
because  both  opinions  cannot  be  right,  and  one  of  the  parties  must 
Ii'ecessarily  lie  under  the  censures  of  the  church. 

JBut,  if  we  might  wish  that  the  worthy  author  had  been  a  little 
jSoVe  cautious  on  the  one  point,  and  explicit  on  the TDther, 'i^e  can- 
not t6o  much  commend  the  general  style  of  his  admonitions  to  the 
csler^r.  '  He  notices,  with  great  propriety,  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  to  rescue  them  &om:yex^ioas  prosecutions,  as  a  proo^ 
of  the  {estimation  in  which  the  order  is  held,  ^e  assures  theu^  that 
f  the  clergy  hav^e  jiever.  wanted  advocates:  while  they  have  ,showu 
themselves  patterns  of  good  works,  and.  in  doctrines  have  tc&tifie^ 
uncorruptness,. gravity;  stocerity.^ 

'  If  we  are  resident  ourselves  in  our  respect?\'e  ciM«S)  and  dili- 
gently perform  oirt*  own'  duty ;  or^  ih  cases  of  allowed-aljsence  from 
them,  secure  the  assistance  of  diligent  and  faithful  mifiislers;  we 
shall  then  defeat,  in*a  great  measurc,-the ' attempts- to.  leiieu^oiu 
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msthorfty.'  Such  an  effect  may  Jietabrajs  be  seen  In  extensive 
iMvns^  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  men  of  divers  iiabits  and 
dispositions^  and  who  ma^  be  inclined,  like  the  Athenians  of  old» 
to  *^  spend  their  time  principali^r  in  telling  or  hearing  some  nevr 
iking."  But  in  the  retirement  of  a  country  village,  the  impression 
cf  extraneous  and  unauthorised  teachers  will  be  feeble,  where  there 
is  a  minister  ''  of  good  behaviour,  apt  to  teach,''  and  conciliating  in 
his  manners/     p.  14* 

Art.  14.—^  LaymarCs  Account  of  his  Faith  and  Practice^  mi  % 
Member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  Scotland:  published  wUh  ik 
jipprohaiion  of  the  Bishops  of  that  Church.  To  VfUci  are  added^ 
some  Forms  of  Prayer y  from  the  most  approved  Manuals  f  for  assisting 
the  Devotion  of  private  Christians  on  various  Occasions.  With  m 
Letter  from  the  Reverend  Charles  Daubeny  to  a  Scotch  NoUeauUi,  cgT 
the  Subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  itmo.  zs*6d.  Boards^  Moir^ 
Edinburgh.     180X. 

A  vindication  of  the  episcopalian  dissenters  in  Scotland,  wiittea 
ivith  great  temperance  and  moderation.  The  arguments  are,  how- 
ever, m»ny  of  them,  of  such  a  nature,  that  if,  instead  of  a  member  4if 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  tlic  episcopalian  dissenter  from  it,  we 
put  them  into  the  mouths  of  a  protestant  and  a  papist,  the  pro* 
testant  must  be  made  to  acknowledge  himself  in  error,  by  departing 
from  popery.  The  writer  ialls  into. the  vulgar  mistake  of  Considep- 
Ir.r^  the  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  as  corresponding  with  the  high 
priest,  the  pricils,  and  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  law,  forgetting  that 
there  could  be  only  one  high  priest  at  the  head  of  theLevitical  church 
at  the  5ame  lime ;  and  if  such  a  high  priest  were  necessary  to  the 
Christian  church,  the  pope  might  put  in,  and  not  without  some 
strong  arguments  in  his  favour,  a  claim  to  this  pretended  supe- 
riority :  but  the  fact  is,  tiiat  the  terms  bishop,  presbyter,  and 
deacon,  Jiave  no  analogy  whatsoever  with  the  Levitical offices;  (or 
they  are  borrowed  from  the  synagogue  worship  of  the  Jews— the 
bishop  being  the  overseer  or  president  of  the  synagogue;  the  pres- 
byters Iho  comfnittce  of  cjders,  as. his  council;  the  deacons  the 
officers  under  their  appointment,  for  the  management  of  their  con- 
cerns, as  the  distribution  of  bread,  and  the  like.  Hence  in  the 
Christian  church,  we  read  of  many  bishops ;  and  the  bishops  of  the 
(irst  century  will  be  ibund  to  correspond  entirely  to  tliis  descriptio% 

^RT.   15.  —  The  jimen   to   Social  Prayer   illustrated  and  improved* 

A  Sermon  preached  in   Mr.  Button^s  Meeting-House^   Dean-Street^ 

Southward,    at  the  Baptist  Monthly  Meetings  Nov.  20,  1800.     By 

Abraham  Booth.    Svo.     is.     Button  and  bon. 

The  Jext  prefixed  to  this  discourse  is  contained  in  four  verses  of 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  the  last  word  is  Amen— a  wor4 

frequently  used,  and  with  great  propriety,  in  the  church  of  England, 

but  very  seldom  uttered  in  congregations  similar  to  that  of  which 

the  writer  is  minister.'     This  word — Amen— however  is  the  themcj 

of  the   discourse,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  every  thing 

)y|iich  preceded  it  in  the  te^t :  but  the  preacher  h  not^to  i^i;ip41/ 
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eondesuied^  since  he  Imd  not  the .  liberty,  it  leems,  of  eheosbf 
his  own  text,  which  was  assiened  to  him  oy  others^  probably  with 
H  view  of  trying  the  strength  of  his  abilities^  as  was  the  custom 
with  the  so(>hists  of  old>  on  any  question  that  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  difficulty.  Indeed^  the  whole  sermon  reminds  us  of' 
those  ancient  exercises;  though  the  preacher  is  content  with  verj 
inferior  attempts  at  eloquence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
specimen. 

*  When  persons  come  into  a  worshipping  assembly  after  pray«r 
is  begiin^  they  are  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  saying  AmeHf  to 
the  preceding  petitions ;  but  fhey  interrupt  the  devoiion  of  ot'iers. 
This  they  do,  not  merely  by  the  opening;  of  doors,  passing  tlie  aisles, 
and  entering  the  pews;  the  noise  qf  all  which  is  often  increased  by 
the  clatter  of  pattens;  but,  sometimes,  when  taking  tlieir  seats,  by 
paying  a  kind  of  profane  respect  one  to  another  in  the  same  pew. 
I  said,  a  kind  of  profane  respect:  nor  can  I  give.it  a  milder  epithet. 
Because,  to  suspend,  though  but  for  a  moment,  an  act  of  devotion 
to  God,  rather  than  omit  a  token  of  pofitcnc<s,  or  an  expression  of 
esteem,  to  a  fellow-worm  ;  is  incomparably  more  absurd  and  inde- 
cent, than  for  a  condemned  felon,  when  begging  hi^  life  at  the  fieet 
of  his  sovereign,  to  discontinue  his  interesting  supplication,  while 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  caressing  a  ?ap-dog.''    p.  33. 

Art.  iC^^MetkoJism  unmashedt  or  ilic  Progress  of  PurUanumtfrom 
ibi  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  intended  ai  an  Explanaiorf 
Supplement  to  "  Hints  to  Heads  of  Famlies.'  By  the  Rev*  T.  £. 
Oiu^nf  ^.B,  l^c^    %vo.    y.6a.    Hatcliard.     i8oa. 

If  this  pamphlet  were  likely  to  be  read,  it  might  in  an  ignorant 
age  produce  very  pernicious  effects.  All  the  nonsense  and  trash  of 
^he  abb^  Barruel  and  professor  Robison  are  made  to  bear  upon  the 
methodists  and  the  dissenters.  Even  *  the  attacks  recently  made  upon 
pubWc  schools,'  though  known  to  have  come  from  men  of  high  rank 
m  the  church,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  puritanical  principles,  we 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  leaven.  PVora  one  curious  iact,  the 
sprnt  of  the  writer  may  be  discerned.  A  dissenting  minister  was 
accused  of  a  crime,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old-Bailey,  and  ac» 
quitted.  The  next  Sunday  he  preached  before  a  congregation  of 
TOscnters ;  and  the  writer  has  the  assurance  to  ask,  '  Can  any 
person  dare  to  say  that  this  wa»  not  flying  in  the  mec  of  goveri>* 
joent  most  audaciously  V  This  insinuation  aeainst  government  and 
the  dissenters  is  most  outrageous.  What  I  will  this  divine  dare  to  say 
that  government  is  displeased  at  a  subject  being  found  innocent  ?  Wiu 
he  dare  to  say  that  government  wishes  for  the  death  of  its  subjects  } 
But  that  a  dis'-enting  minister  should  1)e  tried  for  an  oficnce,  is  a 
sufficient  charge  against  his  sect,  though  he  was  acquitted.  The 
author  forgets,  that  for  the  same  offence  a  very  orthodox  clergy* 
man  of  the  church  of  England  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged :  yet  no  one  is  fool  enough,  on  this  account,  to  aHege  any 
thing  against  the  orthodoxyor  toyalty  of  the  chxirch  of  England. 
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Art.  17.— -^Ammif  ly  tit  kOi  Revennd  Tbomat  ffeiieSf  A.  M.  Vt. 

8v0»     WhUe.     ido2. 

These  Sermons  were  not  intended  for  publication  bj  the  author^ 
"whose  widow  enjoyed  a  pensioii  from  the  late  princess  Amelia,  which 
ceased  at  her  royal  highnesses  death.  Tliey  are  plain  and  practical 
discourses ;  and  the  welUdisposed  havc^  by  purchasing  thern^  a  good 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow, 
and  of  showing  thisir  respect  for  the  memory  of  himself;  an  oppor* 
tufiity,  of  which  we  hope  the  younger  clergy  will  avail  themselves. 

AiLT.  18, — Christum  Ztai^  A  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Seats  Churcif 
Londan^Wally  May  $oti^  iSoa,  hrfore  the  Correspondent  Board  im 
Londoth  of  the  Society  in  Scotland,  (incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
far  propasatin^  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  fitghlands  and  Ishmdim 
J^y  josepb  Hughes^  i^c.     8vo.     ix.     Williams.     i8o«» 

The  objects,  characteristics,  recommendations,  and  field  of  exer- 
cise and  zeal  of  the  institution  referred  to,  form  the  main  subject  of 
this  discourse;  into  which  is  introduced  a  panegyric  upon  a  mini- 
Iter,  wIh),  as  a  preacher,  a  tutor,  and  a  writer,  is  certainly  deserving 
of  high  commendation.  We  were  for  a  long  time  wondering  who 
this  gentleman  could  be,  when  the  preacher  was  at  last  kind  enough 
|o  give  us  the  name  of  Doddridge ;  and,  after  this  long  episode, 
entertained  us  with  nearly  a  score  of  verses,  whose  introductiou 
teemed  jtjst  as  ill  suited  to  the  discourse  as  the  panegyric.  W^ 
bighfy  commend  tlie  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  which  Uiis  sermon 
ivas  preached ;  and  are  concerned  to  find  that  the  salary  of  the 
•choolmaster  is  upon  an  average  under  thirteen  pounds.  Surely, 
if  this  were  made  known  sufficiently  to  the  nobility,  and  the  rich 
merchants  of  Scotland,  they  would  speedily  advance  it  to  at  least 
thirty  pounds. 

Art.  19.—^  Manual  of  ReHgtotts  Knonvkdge;  for  the  UseofSundtyf 
Schoolsf  aitd  of  the  Poor  in  GeneraL  Zvo.  No  Publibher's  name. 
Ormskirk.     1801. 

By  way  of  inspiring  young  children  with  a  love  of  devotion  and 
prayer,  tlie  business  of  die  bunday-school  at  Ormskirk  '  begins  nod 
concludes  with  the  repetition  of  prayer,  by  scholars  called  u^  with* 
9Ut  order,  and  unej^pectedly  ;  the  smallest  hesitation  being  punished 
as  an  evidence  of  the  wailt  of  regular  devotion.'  This  method 
i§  recommende^i  to  other  commiltedr;  but  we  cannot' jotti  in  ihp 
f«comm«i>d«tiOn;  2a  punisiiiiig,  lor  not  saying  a  prayer,,  must  make 
the  chyd  tliok  ptayer  rather  a  task  than  a  priviiege.  Beggars, 
fve  know,  beat  their  children  if  tliey  do  not  whine  and  ^ant  as 
they  »r<^  taughti;.  and  of  course  the  children  learii  a  peculiar  mede 
of  recitative.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  children  ot  Ormskirk 
wiU  not  be  taught  to  acquire  such  a  recitative,  nor  in  the  saia^ 
way,  which  may  make  there  set  little  value  on  prayer  in  future 
life.  The  book  labours  under  two  defect3--the  one  of  being  very 
ill  printec^,  and  tHe  other,  of  containing  too  much  matter  for  yoiwg 
persons.  The  attempt' of  putting  a  great  deal  into  a  small  Gompesi 
fs  injur ibu|  ji)  the  ^y^^  of  learners,  and  discourages  th^m  v^y 
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much  fn  t^ieir  projrress.  Lar^o  margins  and  a  lar^e  print  arc  best 
adapted  for  the  poor,  to  whose  lot  unhappily  fall  bad  print  and 
siuall  margins. 

Art.  20. -"-//«  Fni^rtsb  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists^  generaVy  dis» 
foted  afler  the  Manner  of  the  Greek  of  IVtUiam  Ne*tucomey  Archbishop 
mf  Armagh  ;  ivHh  a  Map  of  Palestine^  Mvidai  according  to  the  twelve 
Tribes^  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Indexes,  Svo.  'ji.  6d.  Boards* 
Phillips.    I  Boa. 

The  uses  of  an  harmony  are  well  known,  both  to  the  learned  and 
to  Christians  in  general.     The  Greek  of  arclibishcip  Ncvvcome  is 
liere  followed  with  the  vulgar  English  version,  divided  in  tlie  same 
improper  manner  into  ver-'es.     WI)atever  reason  there  might  have 
been  for  mich  divi^jon  of  the  Testament  originally,  wa  can  sec 
none  for  retaining  it  in  a  publication  liicc  the  present,  espociaUy  as 
all  its  supposed  advantages  would  have  been  equally  well  preserved 
by  figures  on  the  margin,  and  an  asterisk,  or  sualler  mark,  to  denote 
the  termination  of  tiie  verse.     It  appears  ratiier  strange,  moreover, 
that,  when  so  many  improvements  and  corrections  have  been  madcj 
both  in  translating  the  original,  and  from  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, the  vulgar  version  should  have  been  uniformly  retained, 
and  scarcely  any  notice  taken  of  the  labours  of  so  many  learned 
bibliasts.     Some  very  uj^cfiil  notes  are  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  to  ascertain  tne  time  and  place  in  which,  and  where,  any 
transaction  recorded  in  the  text  is  supposed  to  have  occurred;  but 
the  chief  illustrations  are  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  volume;  where 
many  judicious   extrac  ts  appear  from  a  variety  of  authors.     The 
-whole  of  these  illustrations  we  should,  however,  have  preferred  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  along  with  the  running  notes.     In  its  pre- 
sent form,  nevertheless,  this  work  may  be  used  with  great  advan^ 
tage;  although  it  is  obvious,  from  what  we  have  already  observed 
upon  it,  that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement ;  and  he  who  wi(l 
devote  his  time  to  an  harmony  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Griesbach, 
correcting  the  vulgar  translation  in  those  instances  only  in  which 
it  deviates  in  sense  from  the  original,  and  adding  such  notes  at  the 
bottonf)  of  the  page  as  may  illustrj^tc  the  text,  will  perform  a  very 
beneficial  service  to  the  pqolic. 

EDUCATION. 

Akt.  21 — El   Tesoro  Espan^lf  6  Bib&^eca  fanatU  Esfemolai    mn 

CotUiew  Extractos  Escogidos  delos  mas  Celebres  Escriites  Espanpiet^ 

ton  Notas,  para  la  lUustracion  y  mayor  Claridad  delas  Votes  y  SetP- 

tmtias  que  bubieran  prodido  ofieser  afguna  Di/Uuttad.     Par  Don 

-   ^^L^Josse.     ^vols.  9vd.    il.  is.    sewed.    Dulau&Co.    i8o2« 

-■    This  compilfition  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  out  Elegant  E^ctracts, 

it  would  have  been  more  useful^  if  it  had  contained  biogrtiphicai 

»M>tices  and  if  a!!  translations  had  been  excluded.     There  is  an 

absurdity  in  including  passages  from  Rousseau,  Caraccioli,  and 

Ossian,  under  such  a  title.     The  selections  in  the  prose  volumes 

<urc  from  Lwis  de  Granada,  Fcjoo,  O  Feliz  Indepente  of  Almeidav 

Hwh'ich  M.  Josse  docs  not  mention  as  a  Portuguese  woikT|  1-oreu^i 
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Qracian,  an  author  deservedly  jieglected  and  despised,  Quevod<v 
Cervantes,  Soils,  Isla,  with  certain  academical  oiralors  that  are  not 
Jikely  to  obtain  any  applause  out  of  tlie  Academy.  There  i-j 
nothing  from  Mendoza,  aothing  frojn  Montcroajor,  notliing  ironi 
ilie  old'  romances,  nothing  from  the  old  novelas ;  and  though  the 
editor  admits  translations  from  the  Portuguese,  nothing  from  Vieiia, 
not  even  though  that  wonderful  man  sometimes  wrote  in  CaRtiIia:i ; 
and  though  El  Tesoro  Espanoi  might  have  contained  Portugues^ 
extracts.  El  Tesoro  CastcUano  should  have  been  the  exclusive  tftlc. 
In  the  poetical  part,  the  Fables  of  Yriarti  are  included,  admirabte 
productions  which  well  deserve  translation.  Copious  extracts  are 
also  given  from  the  Araucana,  and  i'roni  the  Austriada,  a  poem, 
which  M.  Josse  seems  to  think  deserving  of  praise,  because  Cer- 
vantes praised  it.  Too  much  is  given  from  the  modern  writers  au\d 
flora  prize  poems;  too  little  from  the  earlier  and  better  poets; 
from  the  Argensolas,  from  Francisco  de  Rioja,  frf)m  Quevcdo,  &c- 
Not  one  ballad  occurs  in  the  collection— -an  unaccountable  and  un- 
pardonable omission.  We  suspect  that  t!ie  selection  has  been  uia^le 
iirom  a  scanty  library^  yet  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  found  useful  in 
this  country,  where  Spanish  books  are  so  scarce. 

Art.  22. — The  Manuscripts  of  Vtrtudeo^  puhUshedfor  the  Ammemes^ 
amd  Improvement  of  Toung  Persons :  To  nvhtch  are  sttljoinfd^ 
Thoughts  on  Education^  addressed  to  Parents,  By  Elixa  Andre^Mm 
Svo,     3/.    Boards »     Hatchard.     s8oi. 

The  manuscripts  of  Virtudeo  will,  in  general,  be  perused  witfc 
much  advantage  oy  young  personjt ;  for  they  are  warm  advocates  ia 
thc^  cause  of  virtue :  but  we  wonder  much  at  the  admission  of  so 
illiberal  a  paper  as  manuscript  IV.  amongst  them.  Tiie  Thoughts 
on  Education  are  sometimes  just,  sometimes  not.  The  idea  of 
making  religion  the  basis  of  it  is  a  moit  important  one,  and  is  very 
earnestly  and  properly  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of 
establishing  virtuous  principles  by  habit.  Tiie  author,  however, 
has  not  convinced  us,  that  the  study  of  music  aftd  drawing  is  not 
as  useful  for  a  female  as  that  of  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
liistory.  The  daughters  of  persons  in  tlie  lower  condition*  of  litis 
have  enough  to  learn  of  a  different  nature  from  cither.  But  the 
designs,  set  to  be  copied  bv  young  women  of  greater  pretension^-, 
must  be  bad  indeed,  as  well  as  the  songs  they  are  tauglit  to  singt 
before  they  can  be  called  less  innocent,  than  the  murders,  incests, 
adulteries,  and  numberless  other  impurities,  with  which  those  histo- 
ries, from  beginning  to  end,  so  copiously  abound. 

Art*  i^.'— Astronomical  and  Geographical  Lessons  ;  Being  an  Intro* 
dtiction  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes ;  with  a  Variety  of  Problems  and 
Examples.  For  the  Use  of  S<,hools,  By  James  Levett,  8"Vtf- 
Badcock« 

This  work  is  Written  in  questions  and  answers.  The  words  are 
not  well  selected ;  they  are  much  too  ditficult  for  learners.  The 
second  answer  can  a£brd  littlo  satisfaction.  The  learner  is  asked, 
why  on^  globe  is  called  celestial  and  the  other  terrestrial  ?  to  which 
the  reply  h,  Because  the  celestial  gl^be.  reprcs^ts^the  )n:avens» 
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with  the  situaHon  of  tl  o  fix-d  stars;  and  the  terrestrWf  gf©be  re* 
presents  the  earth,  with  its  several  lands,  sea-;,  islands,  8rc. 

Aet.  24. — B'thk  Stories,  Memotvile  jfcts  of  tie  antienl  P^atrkft 
Judres  and  Kings :  extracted  from  their  oririnai  tfutorians.  Fw^ 
tie  Use  of  Children.  By  H'iirtam  Scof/kU.  2  P'ob.  l8m9.  4/.  BounJi 
Phifips.     1802. 

A  well  managed  little  selection  for  the  use  of  children;  deh'vered 
in  nearly  the  same  words  as  employed  by  the  sacied  historians. 

Art.  25. — Features  of  the  Youthful  Mind;    or^  Tales  for  Jnvenili 
Keaders,     By  Anne  Stone*     Bvo.     2/.     Harris.     1802. 

This  volume  is  calculated,  as  tlie  author  intends  it,  for  the  amuse^ 
ment  of  children. 

Art.  26. — Philario  and  Clarinda*  A  Warning  to  X^^^^%  againsi 
Scepticism^  Infidelity ^  and  Vice,  By  the  late  Rev*  John  Thorawgood* 
8t7o.  3/.     Conder.     1802. 

We  think  this  book  has  been  rather  appreciated  by  the  esteenK 
which  the  readers  of  the  manuscript  had  for  the  author,  than  by  any 
intunsic  value  in  the  performance.  It  is  indeed  intended  well  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  truth,  and  constancy ;  but  the  treachery  of 
Philario  may  be  found  more  forcibly  depicted  in  an  hundred  otiier 
volumes  of  lighter  novels,  publisheU  in  the  langu^e  of  our  own 
and  every  other  nation  in  £urope. 

POETRY. 

Art.  27.-— ^tfffl/  Peter^s  Denial  of  Christ:  u  Seatomm  Prme  P^em^ 
By  the  Rev.  William  Cockhtm,  if.  A.  &c.  4/0.  2s.  Rivingtons* 
ibO'2. 

Mr.  Cockbum,  we  suspect,  had  no  competitor;  or  surely  such 
lines  as  these  could  never  have  won  the  pri^e. 

'  Oh !  gracious  Saviour !  Ill-requited  Lamb ! 
When  from  thy  throne  of  bright  praeeminence 
Bisrob'd  of  deity,  thou  didst  cofiaescend 
To  visit  man,  as  man,  liow  amiable. 
How  sweet  a  pattern  didst  thou  give  this  world 
Of  mildest  mercy,  "  unexampled  love. 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine  ;'* 
Exalted  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
Thou  sitt'st  encircled  with  the  dazzling  blaze 
Of  his  unfadiiig  glory,  beaming  forth 
Divinity  unclouded,  chosen  by  him 
The  future  judge  of  man :  whence  joy  to  us 
And  hope  unspealcab-e ;  with  loud  acclaim 
Let  then  the  earth  its  grateful  voic^  upraise 
To  join  the  heavenly  clioir,  that  constant  siag 
Harmonious  praise,  to  the  everlasting  God 
Hosannas  high— Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  Son  ! 
Wto  ^C  9i  love  to  man  for  man  becamo 
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The  sacrifice-«-totfaee»D  Father!  tbanks  • 
For  all  thy  bounties^  but  over  a^  for  this    . 
That  from  thy  bosom  thou-didst  give  thy  Soa 
To  bear  the  heavy  burden  of'  our  sins, 
*  And  still  in  mercy  hast  appointed  him 
To  be  our  judge  all  merciful — to  him. 
To  thee,  and  to  the  ever-blessed  Spirit 
Who  gave  to  man  the  knowledge  excellent 
Of  alJ  thine  excellence— To  the  Triad,  One, 
Incomprehensible,  immortal  God 
Be  gJory  infinite,  eternal  praise. 
As  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  evermore/     p  IS. 

On  referring  to  the  clause  of  Mr.  Seaton's  will,  we  perceive  that 
the  rents  of  the  Kislingbury  estate  were  to  be  given  to  the  success- 
ful composer  of  poem,  ode,  or  copy  qf  verses.  Mr.  Cockbum 
should  have  chosen  the  last  denomination  for  his  perlbrmance ;  to 
call  it  a  poem,  is  like  Lucus  a  uon  lucendo. 

Art.  zZ.'^Brdad  Grins;  hy  George  Colmanj  {the  Tounger  s)  com' 
friffttgf  with  new  ade&ttonai  Taks  in  Vtrsty  those  formerly  published 
under  the  Title  of  *  My  Night-Gown  and  S^fpers*  8vo.  5/.  Boards. 
Cadell  ^uu/ Davies.  1802. 

Mr.  Colman's  peculiar  manner  appears  in  his  advertisement. 

'  My  booksellers  informed  me,  lately,  that  several  inquiries  had 
been  made  for  my  Night-Go wn  and  Slippers,-— but  that  T every 
copy  had  been  sold  : — they  had  been  out  of  print  these  two  years. -^ 
"  Then  publish  them  again, "  said  I,  boldly,— (I  print  at  my  own 
risk}— and  witii  an  air  of  triumph.  Messrs.  Cadeli  and  Davies  ad- 
vised me  to  make  additions.— •"  The  work  is,  really,  too  short,'*— 
said  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davijs. — ^''I  wish,  gentlemen,'*  returned  I, 
"  roy*readers  were  of  your  opinion."  "  I  protest,  sir,'* said  they, 
(and  they  asserted  it.  Doth  together,  with  great  emphasis,)  '•  you 
have  but  Three  Tales."— I  toW  them,  c-arclessly,  it  was  enough  for 
the  greatest  bashaw,  among  modern  pofts,  and  wished  them  a  good 
morning.  When  a  man,  as  Sterne  observes,  "  can  extricate  him- 
self with  an  equivoque,  in  such  an  unequal  match,"— (and  two  book* 
sellers  to  one  poet  are  tremendous  odds)—*'  he  is  not  ill  off;"— but 
reflecting  a  little,  as  I  went  home,  1  began  to  think  my  pun  was  a 
vile  one, — and  did  not  assist  me,  one  jot,  in  my  argument ;«"»and, 
now  I  have  put  it  upon  paper,  it  appears  viler  still;— it  is  execra- ' 
ble.— So,  without  much  further  reasoning,  I  sat  down  to  rhyming  ; 
—rhyming,  as  the  reader  will  see,  in  open  defiance  of  all  reason,— 
except  the  reasons  of  Messrs.  Cade!!  and  Davie*.*     p.  v. 

The  additional  tales  are  two  :  the  first  taken  from  the  FaWtaux, 
edited  by  Le  Grand,  but  so  narrated  as  to  have  all  the  merit  of  ori* 
ginality.     We  extract  a  principal  incident  from  this  slory. 

'  Snug,  in  an  English  garden's  shadiest  spot, 
A  structure  stands,  and  welcomes  mauy  a  breeze  ; 

Lonely,  and  simple  as  a  ploughman's  cot. 
Where  monarclis  may  unbend,  who  wish  for  ease. 
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*  There  sit  philosophers ;  and  sitting  read  ; 

And  to  some  end  apply  the  dullest  pares ; 
And  pity  the  b^barians.  north  of  Tweed, 

Who  scout  ihese  fabricks  of  the  southern  sages* 

•  Sure,  for  an  edtfirc  in  estimation. 

Never  was  any  less  presunnng  seen  ! 
It  shrinks,  so  modestly,  from  observation  f 

And  hides  behind  all  sorts  of  evergreen  ;— 
Like  a  coy  maid,  designed  for  filthy  man. 
Peeping,'  at  his  approach,  behind  her  fan* 

•  Into  this  place,  unnoticed  by  beholders. 

The  duke  of  Limbs,  most  circumspectly,  stole. 
And  shot  the  friar  off  his  shoulders. 
Just  like  a  sack  of  round  Newcastle  coal : 

'  Not  taking  anj  pains. 

Nor  caring,  in  the  least. 
How  he  deposited  the  friar's  remains. 

No  more  tlian  if  a  friar  were  a  beast « 

*No  fiineraT,  of  which  you  ever  heard. 
Was  mark'd  with  ceremonies  half  so  slight; 

For  John  was  left,  not  like  the  dead  interr'd, 
fiut  like  the  living,  sitting  bolt  upright ! 

*  Has  no  shrewd  reader,  of  one  sex  or  t'other. 

Recurring  to  the  facts,  already  stated. 
Thought  on  a  certain  Roger  ? — that  same  brother, 
WTio  hated  John,  and  whom  John  hated  ? 

'  *  TTis,  now,  a  neces'^ary  thing  to  say 

Tliat,  at  tliis  juncture,  Roger  wasn't  well ; 
Vt>oi  Man  !  Jic  had  been  rubbing,  all  the  day. 
His  stomach  with  coarse  towels; 

And  clnpp j;^  trenchers,  hot  as  hell, , 
Up'^u  it  is  bowels; 
Where  spa,nis  wcio  kukinpr  up  a  furious  frolick^ 
Aifiictmg  hiin  wiih  inaii:g!ubs,  and  colick. 
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*  Expectine^  loon,  his  enemy  to  go, 
Roger,  at  first,  walked  to  and  fro. 

With  tolerlHy  tianquil  paces  j 
But  finding  John  determined  to  remaut,  •    • 

Roger,  each  time  he  passed,  thro*  sptte»  or  pai»» 

Made,  at  his  adversary,  hideous  faces. 

*  How  misery  will  lower  human  pride ! 

And  make  us  buckle !— » 
Roger,' who,  all  his  life,  had  John  (i^^,. 

Was  now  obliged  to  speak  him  fair,— HUid  tmckre. 

*'  Behold  me, ''Roger  died,  **  behold  me,  John ! 
Intreating  as  a  favour  you'll  be  gone ; .     .  ^     ' 

Me  !  your  sworn  foe,  tho*  fellow-Iodger  ; 
Me  f— who,  in  agony,  though  suing  now  to  you. 
Would,  once,  have  seen  you  damn'd  ere  make  a  bow  toyoiv 
Me— Roger  !*' 

*  To  this  address,  so  fraught  with  the  patfaelick,  r> 

John  remained  dumb,  as^a  Pythagorean ; 
Seeming  to  hint,  <'  Roger,  you're  a  plebeian 
Feripaletick.*' 

*  When  such  choice  oratory  has  not  hit, 

Wlien  it  is,  e'en,  unanswered  by  a  ^runt, 
*Twould  justify  tame  Job  to  curse  a  bit,  *^ 

And  set  an  angler  swearing  in  his  punt.. 

'  Cholerick  Roger  coiild  not  brook  il;— i 

So  seeing  a  huge  brick-bat,  up  he  took  it ; 

And  aimme,  like  a  marksman  at  a  crow^ 

Plump  on  the  breast  he  hit  his  deadly  foe  ;  * 

Who  fell,  like  pedants'  periods,  to  the  ground,^-^ 

Very  inanimate,  and  very  round/    i*.  fo.* 

This  is  Peter  Pindar's  style,  with  a  moce  than  coomon  yw^mm  of 

his  wit  ,We  wish  the  fiiults  of  the  same  writer  were  not  also  to  be 
foundiu  I^  is  strange  that  a  man  of  such  talents  should  introduce  a 
note  only  for  its  obscenity  I 

A&T.  t^^^^Varidy  :  a  CoBeaUn  cf  Om^aal  Poanc.     By  m  Latf^ 
8vo.  4r.  BtMrdt.  Wallis.  i8o9* 

We  can  adjudge  no  praise  to  these  production!.  What  wall  our 
leaders  think  to  see  a  passag«»  of  Ostian  thus  versified  firom  aFre&ck 
version  \ 

''The  flower  when  cut  down  in  its  prime,  as  it  dies^ 
Seems  to  say  to  the2^phyrs  that  round  its  form  plaj;. 
In  vain  would  ye  raise  me,  for  life  swifUy  fiies. 
My  strength  and  my  beauty  untimely  decay  ; 

I  droop,  am  forlorn  ; 

Not  the  smiles  of  the  morn 
Can  my  charms  e'er  restore,  health  awaken  apdn. 
In  the  npon-tide  of  life,  in  my  bloom,  I  decline  ;  ' 

The  tears  tA  the^sky  on  my  head  shower  in  vain, 
Vain  the  dews  all  their  sweets  in  my  bosom  rcsisn. 
CaiT.  Rrv.  VoL  $7.  T^imt^,  180J.  I 
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'  The  night  quick  approaches,  the  stonn^gathers  roimdt  « 
'     The  breath  of  a  pestilence  hated 

Disperses  the  plants  which  in  friendship  surround^ 
And  the  fairer  each  flower,  the  worse  fated. 

Vain  for  me  smiles  the  morn, 

I  droop,  am  forlorn  : 
The  traveller  who  saw  me  of  'ate  on  tlie  plain. 
Who  Heaven  oft  for  me  would  implore. 
With  rapturous  hope,  to  review  me  again. 
Shall  return*  •  .Shall  return,  to  behold  me  no  more.*    p.  yy. 

DRAMA. 

Aat.  30.— W*  Stiooi  Jot  Prefudice :  a  Comedy ^  m  Five  Ads^    Per^ 
formed  at  the  Tleaire-Riyfalf  Covent-Gardeu.    By  TbomoivDibSiu 
.  ^  9tif  •    ,yk4*    LoDgman  and  Rees. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  modesty  does  not  presume  to  look  forward  to  much 
praise  for  this  attempt  at  comedy  :  h»A  he  expected  it,  indeed,  it 
could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  '  The  Soho^.fofJRrefudice 
was  originally  produced  in  three  acts.  Under  the  title  o£  Liberal 
Opinions:  its  success  induced  Mr.  Harris  (o desire  th^  author  would 
make  the  additions  which  have  since  been  so  favourably  received 
by  the  audience,  and  which  (while  most  respectfully  submitted  to 
'.^  those  who  deign  to  peruse  them  in  the  closet)  are  now  aecom- 

panied  by  his  grateful  acknowledgements,  for  the  eminent  and 
friendly  exertions  bestowed  on  them  by  all  the  performers.*  jidU 
tertisement, 

'  ACT  III. 

•  ScBNX  I.— The  Inside  qf  John  Crxmse*s  Cottage.   Tfie  Door  cpem 

iotoards  a  fFood, 

*  TSnteirJohn  and  Parchmmt. 

'  ydfbL  What,  and  so  he  says  he'H  always  be  good  to  me,  ^ 
tpite  of  the  old  lady  f  Why,  n'ow>  that's  vary  kind  on  hiro.  I 
Hfce  him  so  we!!,  that  I  think  I  cou'd  go'all  over  ^tworld  to  do,ougbt 
for  him.  Well ;  but  thcu*il  ha  'a  drop  o'  drink  ?  a  sup  o'yeal,  oud 
lad,  ^eant  the<;? 

•  P^ngh,  No,  no,  I  thank  ye.  I  have  business  in  hand.  Be* 
sides,  there  seems  to  be  a  storm  brewSng-^Parc  thee  well. 

•  y(^ti,  I  nwn  away  to  work  too.  1  ha'  gotten  a  fome  pig  to 
lcil]«-I  hope  his  wor5h  p  wi1  Accept  of  some  puddings.  £les«  liit 
heart !  he  can  eat  a  homely  meal  as  well  as  a  poorer  man. 

*'  Parch,,  And  so  he  can,  ha!  ha  J  ha!  I've  seen  him,  al^er  a 
long  ride^  take  away  the  children's  bread  and  butter,  on  purpose  to 
give  tliem  something  for  it,  ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! 

'John,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  cnly  think  now,  that  of  all  trades,  ^o 
rood  a  man  should  have  been  bied  a  lawyer,  and  tl)ee  his  clerk  ! 
Thou  meant  mind  my  jokes  ;  but  I've  oft  been  .pu2sled  to  aa:oun  t 
for  it«-You  lawyer  folks  are  so  eunning. 

'  Parch,  Veny  cunning ;  aad  hardly  one  of  them  that  isn't  as 
keen  as  a  Yorkshifeman-^You  sansik't  n^ind  x^y  jokes,  you  know, 
hm!  ha!  ha!  w  ^—       ^     ^^.^^ 


^yUhL.  HM  far!  h»!  WcH,.  go  Ibv  wm>$--lfc«i*«  t  fimnr 
9uld  man,  ha!  ha!  ha!— It  gets  very  oask  atui  tiloady*— I  think 
thcrB'U'  be  come  thwmerftMhes  ceow  down  «&re  long^-^My  istmt, 
I  warrant,  has  gotten  into  some  house  on't  road—- 1  wonder  wbero 
obeiWs  fui'  my  great'  knife  I  t'  pig  yAfL  n^irer  gii  ktlPd  an*  I  doant 

It  fiay  afiiord  a  goed-nafured  audience 'Soro^  pleasure  to  «eo  % 
couploi  of  holiest  countrymen  so  delighted  with  one  another's  jpkos; 
Juit  we  fear  tliey  wiii  hardly  find  wit  enough  in  th^m  to  xoakotbeia 
join  in  their  laughter. 

Art.  3 1. —5/.  DavUTs  Day:  oTf  tie  Honesr  Welehmam.    A BtJki 

T.    farc€y.ia,  Ttuo  Acts.     As  terfifrmed  at  the  TieotrC'RoyaU   C9Vfai^ 

Gar  dm*    ByThomtuDlbauu    8vo.     Is*    Longman  tfndTRees. 

This,  thoughr  a  local  bnlldd;  as  thethle  shows,  will^  give  pieaSuro 
^ther  to  the  reader  or  spectator  from  its  simplicity.  The  author^ 
elMlities  are  more  suited  to  force  than  comedy.  In  the  latter  of 
these  species  of  drama  we  expect  something  ot  dignity  (though,  ft 
is  true,  of  late  yearsa  we  have  been  frequently  disappointed) ;  whilst 
«  litll^  rtothy^  humour,  or  a  song  or  two  extravagantly  tung,  will 
always  be  a  gatfery  -passport  ffnc  the  former. 

AmuT'  sii-r-Ti^Smty^TUrd  LtMrz  a  Muskal-  Farte^  m  Ado  AtU. 
Asterfomud  at  the  Theatre-Roymi,  Hay^Morhet.  By  ffUbyCkmh 
Serldui^{hi09ni    tv9:    it.6d,    Barken     i8oa. 

It.js  haxdiy  i^eedful  for  us  to  remark. on  the  greatei  jptrt  of  the 
farces,  &Cv  of  the  nresent  day,  ^r.  they  bear  almost  universally  in 
their  front  the  mark  of  their  own  condeninationf*«-we  mean,  a  d^ 
dication  to  some  one  .performer  ov  more,  and  an  acknowledgement 
tha^.but  fog  MexiT  4heir  exertions,  the  piece  could  not  have  succeed* 
cd.  JUdiculo^s  a£  such  a  declaration  must  a{:^pear,,it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, often  I90  true.  The  drama  before  us  hafs,  nesrertheless, 
*sooie' merit.:  but  we  leave  our.  readers  to  •  determine 'whether  th^s 
MJLEOAKf  £)Cf|.^Tivi:8  which  we  have  marked  with  capitals  in  thf^ 
following. iscene^  will  serve  to  .set  off  most  the  abilHiu  ot  the  authcft 
IM- tbeaqtOJT*.  It  isr«  disgrace  to  a  Christian  audience,  that  th^ 
suflered  a  second  representation  till  the  imprecations  had  been 
obliterated. 

'  ScBNClT.    Bit  Wi^s  Study. 
.  *  Sir  fFilJul  Bositive  discovered  aUme  at-Breaifiui. 

'  Irtfaink  I, b^ve  properly  seciKM  my  >irard— I  hftve  jbound^her 
down  by  such  promises  that  I  may  bid  dehance  to  any.  secret  lover 
•—Here,  Dulcet"!— damk  that  fellow!  he's  worse  than  Case)  — 
for  ever*ninning  after  some  organ,  or  listening  to  a  4)ellad^singer-^ 
I  wond^  my  sister-in-law  coukl  recommend  me  such  a  servmnt, 
when  she  knew  my  aversion  to  music  \  but  I  dare  say  she  did  U  Oh 
purppse  to  torment  me.— Dulcet  I  (rtngini^  a  beiL  ) 

*  I^nUr  Dulcet,  singir^,  "  A  master  I  have/*  4*., 
*  What  is  the  reason  I  <nust  rii^g  igr  ypu  30  pften  ? 
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'  thd.  Vm  sorry  for  it-*Fm  sure,  sir,  I  never  wUk  tobetr  yoQ 
ting,  it's  such  discord.—— 

•  Sir  W*  P.  And  coNPouwDyour  conc«)rd— here  take  away  the 

:     '  DhL  {ofpr^mdung  ike  table,  takes  up  the  bell  and  begins  to  riag, 
rifling  to  the  tujfe  rf)  ^*  Merry  are  the  bells  and  merry  do  tiiey 

-*  Sir  fT.  P.  ZouVDs  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  put  down  the  bell, 

'  Duh  (singing)  ♦'  Merry  is  myself  and  merry  will  I  sing." 
•     '  Sir  W.  P.  Do  you  hear  ?    put  it   dowii,    and  none  of  your 
DAMNED  music ! 

.'  Dul.  Damn'd  music !— ^— 
'   ^SirW.P.  This  is  no  time  for  your  cursed  notes. 

'  Did*  Lord,  sir.  111  beat  lime  if  you'll  let  me  (hums  a  tune  and 
beats  time  with  hie  foot).' 

J     «  Sir  fT.P.  Be  quiet,  fellow !  Isn't  it  very  hard  I  must  be  tor* 
mented  every  day  with  your  abominablb  sounds  ?     In  the  morn* 

ing  you  begin  with  what  you  call "  Good-morrow  to  your 

flight-cap." 

'     «  Z>«A  "  On  two  legs  rid,"  &c.  {singittgj 

<  Sir  W*  P*  OuKs!  be  quiet-^then  at  night  you  play  oa  ^thft 

'     ^L  To 


table  your  damn'd  coifFauNDED  noise  of  "  Go  to  bed  ' 

<  Did.  Oh,  sir,  every  child  can  play  that  (playi'ng  on  the  taUe.) 

*  Sir  IT.  P.  OuNs!  hell  break  all  the  things— be  quiet!  how 
jisite^oa  makeihis  noise  in  my  ear  ? 

<  Did.  Your  ear.!  lord,  sir,  you  have  no  ear  /—You  don't  know 
"  Morgan  Rattler  "  from  ''  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground." 

«  Sir  IF.  P.  If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,  and  take  away  the 
things,  t>AM-MB  I'll  knock  you  down,  and  tlien  ^our  lodging  waU 
be  on  the  cold  ground.— 

*  DuL  "  And  hard,  very  hard  be  my  fate—" 

[Exit  mth  breakfast  tkings. 
^  Sir  W.  P.  (solas)  I  must  part  with  him  immediately  !•— he  has 
smash'd  I  don't  know  how  many  china  plates  with  playing  the 
cymbals— all  my  tumblers  with  imitating  the  musical  glasses,  and 
•crack'd  a  most  beautiful  tea-board  with  practising  the  tambourine— 
if  at  the  street  door,  he  is  playing  with  the  knocker ;  and  if  I  call 
for  a  knife  and  fork  at  dinner,  I  must  wait  till  he  has  finished  a  tune 
-with  them.'     p.  14. 

NOVELS,  ar^,   • 

All  T.  x^.'-^Aitonishment  t !  !  a  Romance  of  a  Century  ago.  By  Fronds 
•    Latiom.   zFoli.  itmo.  gs.   Boards,    Longman  on  J  Rees.iSoa. 

... .  Has  not  Mr.  Lathom  almost  thrown  away  his  time  in  attempting 
Jhh  work,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  '  every  character  in  commoa 
life  has  been  so  twisted,  twirled,  and  strained,  into  every  possible 
shfpe  and,variety,  that  some  of  t)ie  principal  personages  in  every 
novel  are,  at  leas(i  cousins,  if  not  more  nearly  related  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  in  any  other  you  happen  to  open  ?'  We 
really  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  this  observation  of  the  author  is  ^ 
just  one ;  and  we  think,  that,*  from  amongst  the  most  prominent  chsh 
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Klerf  vrhidirieiy  novel  abounds  in»  k  U  a  pUjjtae  .bolter  iN»^ 
not  been  selected  to  Ingraft  into  the  two  volumes  ISeiure  us. 

'Art.  '^^.'^Atala.     Ftom  tie  Frertch  of  Mr.  De  ChatemthrlanU     ^ith 
^xphmatory  NoUs.     Svo.    5/.    Bound,    RobinHons.  i^ot.    ^ 

'  This  litUe  tianslatioA  bas  buen  already  published*  and  udinffeil 
lor  its  interest  and  simplicity.  The  present  edition  is  printed  witii 
much  aeatnesst  and  ornaxnented  wUh  beautiful  plates^  by  Heath.    1 

Art.  35.— PAwi/fl^or^/ .•  or,  Secrets  of  the  Hcuse  of  Anion,  A' Tale  of 
tbe  twelfth  Century.  By  Anna  MilUkin.  2  Foh^  izmo.  74. 
Boards*    Connor.  1802. 

In  diese  two  yolcunes -of  Mrs,  Miliikin,  are  contained  the  feiar« 
riage  of  William,  son  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  with  a  daughto* 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  preceded  by  a  secret  memoir  of  the  ill  treat- 
•■lent  of  ihe  lady's  father  to  his  rightful  duchess.  It  will  not  be  e^ 
Aected  that  the  author. has  foUowed  facts  in  a  novel ;  but  the  work 
has,  however,  enough  of  the  appearance  of  probability  to  make  H 
inloresting. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Aax.  ^S.'^The  General  fSazetteerf  erv  comtemRomt  Gtogrt^biad  Zltf- 
Amarf.  Contamag  a  Description  of  tbe  En^eSf  Kingdoms^  Stata, 
Provmces,  CiiUst  Towns^  PortSf  SeaSf  Hnrbours^  RiverSf  LaUs^ 
Moaatamff  Capet  $  &r«  4n  tie  known- World;  with  the  Gomermnen$f 
Customer  Manners f  and  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants;  tbe  Extent^ 
BottodairUsf  and  natural  Productions  of  each  Country;  the  Tradt^ 
Manufactures'^  and  Curiosities  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  ;  their  Jjuigl- 
iudepjLatitudef  Bearings  and  Distances  in  EngUsb  Miles  from  remark' 
ahk  Places  ;  and  the  various  Events  by  which  they  have  been  disjttM^ 
gmshed*  InchuSng  an  Account  of  the  Counties^  Cities^  Boroughs^ 
Mariet'ltWfnSf  and  principal  FiHages,  in  Greal-Britain  and  Ireland. 
JUustrated  by  Maps.  Onginalfy  written  by  R.  Broohs,  M.  D.  The 
twelfth  Edition^  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements.  8  vo. 
ios*6d.  Boards*  Johnson.  1802. 

This  very  useful  publication  is  here  again  presented  to  the  world 
with  improvements  of  considerable   magnitude  and  importance. 
'^The  correctness  attained  in  this  new  edition  will  render  it  a  book  to 
be  depended  upon  for  general  reference. 

Akt.  «7.—TAtf  Picture  of  London,  for  1803  ;  being  a  correct  Guide  to 
all  toe  Curiosities f  Amusements ,  Exhibitions,  Pubftc  Establishnunts,  and 
remariable  Objects^  in  and  near  London  ;  *ivith  a  colhction  of  appro* 
friaie  Tables^  For  the  Use  of  Strangers,  Foreigners,  and  all  Persons 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  British  Metropolis.  i2mo. 
5/.  Botsnd.     Philips. 

We  do  not  know  a  book  likely  to  be  of  more  general  utility  than 
the  volume  before  us.  The  compilers  have  been  careful  to  include 
ever^  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  In  the  metropolis  and  its  ira* 
mediate  environs.  We  will  venture  to  recommend  it  as  a  cheap 
and  valuable  assistant  to  every  foreigner  newly  resident  in  London, 
and  to  every  country  gentleman  who  may  occasionally  spend  ^ 
month  in  the  capj^. 
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Mt.  ifi.'-^ J  Practical  Cvide  during  aj&urtuyfrm  tombn  fo  Ktrdf 
faith  a  correct  Description  of  all  the  mjects  dcse^ing  of  Notice  in  Mr 
.  trauh  Mitropokx.    Jilustratcd  with  Maps  ami  ui^td  Tablet.     Tit 
Sicoad  J^ditian  corrected,     izmo*    p.    SotauL    philips*  i8oj. 

This  guide  is  less  valuable  than  the  prooKUng  astide  ody,  be* 
Caute  it(  uaefulnesa  is  less  general  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  owft 
sation.  To  such  Englishmen,  however,  as  find  themselvea  iikflljr 
to  visitParis  either  on  business  or  pleasure,  it  will  prove  an  in«> 
tractive  companion.  Five  different  routes  are  pointed'  out  from 
the  one  metropolis  to  the  other ;  and  the  streets,  public  buildings, 
&c.  in  the  French  capital,  are  given  with  considerable  accuracy. 
It  will  be  a  trai^eler's  own  iaiilt  if  he  do  not  profit^  both  in  mindbnd 
fecket,  by  the  information  here  afforded  bim. 

^T.  39.^ — The  Hermk  of  the  Mfe.  Tranelatedf torn  tie  Gemm  efem 
monjmoue  Writer^  with  a  few  Aiterationt.  By  Joki  Eicbcardeoe^ 
izma.  %s.    Jones.    1802. 

Wbat  part  of  this  work  has  been  tfanslated,  or  what  part  of  It  is 
the  produce  of  Mr.  Richacdson's  pen,  the  reader  will  hardly  find  it 
worth  his  labour  to  investigate.  The  translator  is  less  modest  than 
•the  amkhor;  theiaUer,  we  should  think-,  wes  mshaaed -to  pot^kk 
name  to  k. 

Art.  40. — Proverh  ;  ory  the  Manual  of  Wisdom :  heinr  an  Alfhak^ 
cal  Arrangement  of  the  best  English^  Spanish'^  French^  ftalian^  and 
ether  Proverbs,  To  which  are  subjoined^  the  wise  Sayings^  Prccifte^ 
MaxImSf  and  ReflexiojUy  of  the  moit  illustrious  Ancients*.  ot»« 
Kirby,  1803. 

Though  Chesterfield  forbids  the  use  of  proverbs  in  company^  yet 
itave  they  been  recoinmeQded  by  the  iviseof  every  agetuid  naiion. 
The  collection  of  the  present  compUer  is  a  very  judicious  one;  for 
he  has  rejected,  as  himself  remarks,  '  those  proverbs  which  are 
merely  local,  quaint  sayings  that  appjy  not  to  real  life  and  manners^ 
ridiculous  similies^  fit  only  for  the  vulgar. to  repeat;*  and  besides, 
however  witty,  *  every  thing  that  could  taint  the  mind,  or  injure 
the  morals.'  We  must  express  our  approbation  of  the  alphabetical 
arrangement;  but  we  think  the  proverbs  of  different  nations,  as  fzc 
as  possible,  ought  also  to  htive  been  distinguished.  If*  \ve  mav  give 
our  opinion  freely  on  the  subject^  wemust.^ay/  thatthe  trouble  at* 
tending  such  a  research  was  more  likely  to  deter  the  compiler  from 
entering  upon  it,  than  a  conviction  that  the  distinction  would  have 
beei*  indifferent  to  any  class  of  readers. 

Art.  41.— 3fo//ar ;  or,  Imagery  of  Life.     By  WtlRam  Hatsonm    IZmo. 
is,6d.    Parsons*.  {80^. 

Someitimes  the  thoughts  which  occur  in  this  litUe  volume  are  not 

.unimportant  in  themselves;  but  the.iluthorhas  drewed  .them in  such 

nnoouth  phraseology,  that  the  reader  will  be  tempted  to  smiie  at 

sentiments  which  should  make  him  serious.     Mr.Robson  sfaiuuld  ' 

«aUKly  tiie  style. of  nvore  experienced  writers -than  himselt,  before  km 

come  forwaxd  again  as  a  candidate  for  public  appcobalien* 


MMt^^A.^JSmUUu  ^  By  a  Bailor.    Foh.M.^tmdUL    Itmo.     )^ 

Theaotkor  bss  infused  the  some  spirit  axkl  faiunoar  uilo  thenT»» 
ImtM,  at  tfiftertainedthe  xeaders  of  his  fint.  We  smsle^  Jwdiuf^ 
tii«r,  luid'for  a  moment  arei  dissatisfied ;  yet  we  oontiiura  to  iHA^ 
sad  grow  ptea^ed  again.  While  we  continued  to  think  the  ErrmikB 
ti^be.lhe  production  of  a  sailor  [UUruUy*  a  9a^r),  w^e  could  ^dai| 
£uilt;  but,  having  now  heard,  by  the  bj,  tiiat  tills  sailor  is  (a 
^asskal  one  (a  tthaptain),  we  mu^t  express  a  wish  that  he  had  ea* 
l^loyed  the  file  fre<|uently-*4Iaste  has  left  laany  a  senteoce  ataMril 
idigramsiaticaily  incorreot. 

Abt*43«-— ^  Sa  QfYmllit  for  ihow'mg  the  tMod.Searifig  and  jOt^ 
'  HafK€  cf  LtghUy  OTJany  other  wshkJixeJ  OhjeOs,  aceuraiefy  ctJnleU^ 
from  me  Angle  found  between  the  Ship's  Course 4md  the  Beaiing^ifAt 
^  LAght^  'incroMsing  frogre^swely  from  one  Point  on  either  JBow  totim 
Beamf  and  from  the  Beam  to  two  Points  on  either  garter.  Bf 
Thomas  Pjmamyfor  more  them  forty  Tears  a  Caftsda  in  the  Mmhm^ 
Service*     4to.    $s.    Boards.    Law.     l8o2,» 

Tbese  tables  are  made  by  an  easy  and  obvious  trigonometrical 
ni)e«  and  will  save  the  mariner  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  sides 
of  a  trianele  from  the  base  (tl.e  distance  run),  and  the  angles  at  th« 
fiase  (or  the  bearings  of  the  light)  being  given.  They  are  calcu-w 
hted  for  a  half  mile  and  upwards  to  seven  miles^  where  it  is  m^ 
«essary«  increasijog  by  half-mile  degrees.  The  angles  are  mea* 
fluced  Djr  points,  their  di^erence  being  a  half^  or  two  points, 

J|k&.T.  44.«— ^a^ib  fir  faciHtattng  the  Calculations  of  .NauUcdt  jfstra^ 
jMinpy  and  farticutarly  of  the  Latitude  of  a  Ship  at  Sea  from  Uam 
jf}fffLjl^  (f  the  Sunt  and  that  of  the  Longitude  from  the  Diitances  of 
Hi  Moon  from  the  Sum  or  a  Star;  containing  the  natural  versed 
Sinis-  to  every  ten  Seconds  of  the  logarithmic  Series^  doutle  Sines^  ^oersni 
Saesp  bfcm  to  every  Minute  from  O  to  1 80  Degrees;  and  several 
^^  itaUos  useful  in  Astronomy  and  Navigation.  By  Joseph  Mm^ 
dona  Riost  £sq.  F.  R.  S.  4/0/  1/.  lis.  6d.  Bodr£.  Faulder. 
1802, 

Ve^y  tiseful  tables*  from  which  every  requisite  may  be  found  in 
calculating  the  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea^  the  tables  giviiig  the 
aeoessary  corrections  For  parallax^  refractions,  dip^  &c'. ;  and,  in  the 
preface  totliem,  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  is  given  by  whii-fa 
their  use  may  be  learned,  and  with  sufficient  application  tlu^y  will 
be  feimd  very  usefid  in  practice. 

^«>^.— ToW^i  adodated  for  the  Arhitratim  rf  Exehtdiges,  both 
Simpte  and  compound;  with  an  Account  of  t be  Currencies  and 
Monies  of  the  principal  Commercial  Cities  qf  Europe.  Taken  from 
the  latest  and  best  Authorities.  %  J*  R.  Teschemacher.  ito. 
lLiis.6d.  Beard*.  Boosey.  1802. 
This  is  a  work  of  much  value  to  the  commercial  worlds  The  trouble 

itflending  exchanges  is  well  known;  a^d,  as  the  author  properly 
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^jbscrres,'  if  a  short  timeonly  Be  allowed  fbrfhe  detertnrnatroir  of  tbe 
SMkst  advisable  mode  of  making  a  pajmen^  at  a  distant  p!ace>  it  must  be 
^csiiotts  tbat.the  caJcuIiUion  should  be  r^adered  as  easy  as  possMe* 
J»  geofcal  sueh  calculation  n  marie  by  tiie  addition  of  several  ratioir 
legethcr  ;l  and  consequently  if  in  paying  a  sum  at  Vexuce  it  is  de-< 
m&i  to  kaow  whether  the  payment  should  be  made  through  Am* 
ffeecidam^  Hambarg>  and  Vienna^  thcxe  must  be  Ions  muTtiplica** 
tionii  and  a compfiAiad  division,  l^his  trouble  is  savedhy  adapting 
noxibers  to^  the  course  of  exchange  of  the  principal  commercid 
§^^As^i»  £urope>  and  th^  addition  ojc  subtraction  o^  these  numbers 
answers  the  same  end  as  multiplication  and  division  in  the  conn^' 
non  node.  The  work  is  remarkably  cheap^  containing  117 
4ftiafi^  ps^es,  of  which,  forty-eight  are  oi  tables^  and  s'ellin^  at  only 
one  guinea  and  a  half-  When  we  compare  the  labour  ot  the  au- 
Ikor  with  the  sum  that  was  contributed  a  short  time  since  by  the 
coBuneFcia^  world  to  an  insignificant  plan  of  merchants'  accounts^ 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  he  has  not  set  a  higher  price  upoor.  his 
]iublieation.  £very 'compting-house  of  extensive  connexions  must 
lind  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  tables  here  offered,  livhose  Hse 
may  in  a  very  short  time  be  acquired  by  all  their  clerks  ;  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  various  combinations  of  exchanges 
snay  be  presented  to  the  principal  in  as  short  a  time  as  be  can  by 
the  usual  mode  make  a  single  calculation. 

Aa  T.  46. — Tahiti  of  the  srceraf  Etxropcan  Exchqngcs,  shfwing,  by  At* 
spection,  the  Vfdue  of  any  Sum  qf  Money  in  all  the  priytcipal  Platen 
»f  Europe,  at  the  d(jferent  Prices  to  which  the  Courser  qfExchar^ 
may  Rise  or  Fall.  And  describing  in  what  Money,  real  or  maginarv. 
Fooks^  and  AceowUs  are  usually  kept,  and  Bills  are  Drawn  at  eaSs 
Place,,  with  the  plain  Method  of  Calculation  by  the  Rule  qf  Three. 
Tables  equating  the  Mottrys  of  the  different  Provinces  qf  Spain  with 
eoph  other,  arid  a  Table  of  tlie  Flemish  Money,  To  which  is  pre- 
fijtedan  Account  of  the  Usances,  or  limes  at  which  Bills  mr  Dranm^ 
jTont  the  several  Places,  together  with  the  Days  of  Grace  alhwedtim 
each.  By  Robert  Bewicke.  2  P'oU.  4to.  41.  4s^  Boards. 
Hithardson,     rsO^. 

In  these-  two  very  thick  quarto  volumes  are  contained  tables 
which  show  the  valu^  of  any  sum  of  money  by  means  of  an  easy 
addition  in  the  currency  of  any  of  the  great  commercial  towns,  ac- 
cording to  the  probable  r.atcs  of  exchange  which  can  take  placid 
between  them.  Hence,  the  value  ofa  bill  at  any  one  place  is  easilc 
ascertained ;  but,  in  the  arbitration  of  exchanges,  these  tables 'witt 
be  found  very  laborious,  when  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Tesche* 
naeher,  whose  tables  |ire  containeci  in  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sisse  here 
presented^  and  perform  the*  operations'  in  about  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  time.  In  houses  of  very  extensive  tr^de,  both  works,  however^ 
may  be  found  useful. 
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AnT.  I. — A  Journal  of  th^  Forces  which  sailed  front  the  Demons^ 
in  April  1800,  on  a  secret  Ex^dition  under  the  C&mviand 
of  Lieutenant-General  Pigot,  till  their  Arrroal  in  Minorca; 
and  continued  through  all  the  subsequent  Transactions  of  the 
Army  under  the  Command  of  the  Right  Honorable  General 
Sir  jRalph  Abercromby,  K,  B.  in  ilie  Mediterraiwan  OTid 
E0pt;  ajul  the  latter  Operations  under  the  Command  of, 
Lieutenant-General  Lord  Hutchinson^  K.  B.  to  the  Sur- 
render of  Alexandria:  with  a  particular  Account  of  Malta^ 
during  the  Time  it  was  subject  to  the  British  Government. 
By  Apneas  Andersouy  Lieut.  40th  Beg,  Illustrated  by 
Engravings.     4to.     %L  2s,  Boards,     Debrett.     1802. 

X  HE  work  of  Mr.  Anderson  pretends  to  little  more  than 
the  merit  of  a  journsU;  and,  even  as  a  journal^  it  is  dry  and 
uninteresting.  What  relates  to  Malta  is  indeed  a  little  re- 
lieved above  the  general  dulness ;  but,  in  literary  composi- 
tion, Malta  is  classic  ground ;  and  the  narrative  of  its  siege, 
in  Watson*s  History  of  PhiUp  the  Second,  is  in  a  strain  at 
once  so  interesting  and  elegant — ^a  strain  that  so  completely 
seises,  and  at  the  same  time  engrosses,  the  attention ;  that 
elevates  the  knights  so  far  above  the  common  race  of  mor- 
tals, by  a  brilliant  display  of  actions  beyond  the  common 
powers  of  man — that,  in  Malta,  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  every  thing  heroic  and  romantic.  If  such  splendid 
achievements  have  not  decorated  the  late  war,  tliis,  it  may 
be  said,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author.  We  will  admit,  if  he 
please,  that  it  is  his  misfortune ;  but  we  must  still  feel  the 
contrast.  Whence  Dr.  Watson  copied  the  narrative,  we  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover.  We  believe  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  copied,  as  it  is  a  *  strain  of  higher  mood'  thaa 
his"  history,  and  requires  no  further  elevation  to  be  truly 
epic.        "  ■      . 

The  earlier  parts  of , the  volume  are,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
interesting. The  threat  against  Cadiz  has  s^lways  appeared 
to  us  a  singular  and  unaccountable  action  •  vre  fear  it  may 
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be  styled,  in  every  view,  a  disgraceful  exploit.  To  attack  a 
city  struggling  under  the  ravages  of  a  most  fatal  pestilence, 
is  at  least  ungenerous ;  and  if,  as  the  commanders  remark, 
the  object  were  limited .  t6  the  shipping,  why  was  the  at- 
tempt abandoned  ?  Was  it  because  the  torts  were  too  strong 
to  b5  subdued  by  arms,  and  the  moment  of  sickness  and 
dcs|)ondx*.ncy , was  chosen  to  intimidate? — The  authors  of 
the  expedition  will  blush  to  make  such  a  humiliating  con- 
fcssi(\n ;  yet,  to  desist  from  tlic  obier^t  on  receiving  a  reso- 
lute'answer  to  the  bravading  summons,  appears  to  sanction 
the  suspicion.  The  whole  may  be  in  time  explained;  and 
we  hope  the  character  of  the  nation  will  not  suffer  in  the 
explanation.  It  is  the  attempt,  and  not  its  relinquishment, 
that  requires  an  apology.  Mr.  Anderson  has  added  nothing  to 
what  we  already  knew;  but  we  shall  select  the  Spanish 
commander's  truly  heroic  answer  to  the  summons  he  re- 
ceived, which  we  suppose  has  not  yet  been  published. 

*  English  admiral — ^^^''hen  the  cruel  scourge  which  carries  off,  in 
this  city  and  its  environs,  thousands  of  victims,  and  whicii  seems  a$ 
if  it  would  not  suspend  its  ravages  until  it  has  cut  oflf  all  those  who 
have  yet  escaped  it,  is  so  unhappily  calculated  to  excite  compassion^ 
1  see  with  surprise  that  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  your  ex- 
cellency, is  come  to  add  to  the  consternation  of  the  people.  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  the  humanity  of  the  English  people,  and  of 
yours  in  particular,  to  believe  that  you  would  endeavour  to  render  our 
situation  more  deplorable.  Yet  if,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  which 
his  excdlency  has  received,  he  consents  to  draw  upon  himself  the  exe>- 
cratioa  of  aU  people,  to  cover  himself  with  opprobrium  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortunate,  and  attacking  him 
whom  he  thinks  to  be  without  defence;  I  declare  to  him,  that  the 
garrison  under  my  command,  accustomed  to  look  at  death  with  a 
jerene  brow,  as  well  as  to  brave  greater  perils  than  all  the  perils  of 
war,  will  know  how  to  make  a  resistance,  which  shall  only  terminate 
with  the  entire  annihilation  of  their  enemies.  I  hope  that  the  reply 
of  your  excellency  will  inform  me,  whether  I  am  to  console  the  mise- 
rable inhabitant,  or  rouse  him  to  vengeance  and  anger.  God  protect 
your  excellency  \ 
'    *  CmOk,  OcuS,  Thomas  di  Moela. 

*  Hitherto  the  ships  ftnployed  in  the  blockade  had  not  prevented 
the  fishermen  from  exercising  their  innocent  industry.  It  must  cause 
tMtonishment  that  your  excellency  should  deprive  us  of  this  feeble  re- 
Jtef.'    F.9U 

Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  troops  embarked,  from 
every  circumstance,  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  success ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  success  we  should  have  greatly  re- 
l^retted;  nor  do  we  know  the  bosom  that  would  not  have 
join^  in  lamenting  it.  •  ^ 

,    The  accoi^nt  of  Malta  and  its  various  an<!  invincible 
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•fortresses  is  rcry  minute,  and  at  times  intere^?hg.  Whose 
it  may  eventually  become,  we  know  ndt ;  but  we  trust  that 
it  will  never  be  commanded  cither  by  French  troops,  or  hf 
any  under  their  influence.  Malta  is  undoubtedly  the  key  of 
Egypt ;  and  its  conquest  was  ttie  first  step  in  a  train  of  in- 
calculable  events,  planned  by  Leibnitz,  a  subject  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  tlxe 
commerce  of  India — ^though  at  that  tune  the  attempt  was 
not  peculiarly  inimical  to  tnis  country.  In  the  present  in*- 
stance,  it  was,  as  we  have  before  observed,  obtained  by 
treachery — an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  fully  agrees  :— 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  knights  of  St.  John  are  no  longer 
able  to  defend  it ;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  trust  those  who 
have  once  been  corrupted.  Britisn  soldiers,  beloved  as  they 
evidently  are  by  the  Maltese,  arc  the  only  guarantees  whp 
should  be  relied  on ;  and  we  lament  the  obstacle  that  accrues 
from  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  description  of  streets,  castles,  and  churches,  will 
not  admit  of  abrido^cment :  it  is,  however,  minute  and  enter- 
taining. The  following  anecdote  is  of  a  piece  with  other 
recoros  of  French  enormities,  and  fcannot  be  made  too  pub- 
lic. It  must  be  remembered  that  we  mean  not  to  accuse 
the  nation,  who,  we  know,  detest  such  transactions  as  well 
as  ourselves,  but  tlie  army,  thus  wantoning  in  its  ravages^ 
and  revolting,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  an  equal  degree^ 
humanity,  justice,  and  religion. 

'  Citta  Vecchia,  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  its  ancient  metropolis.     It  'is  the  seat    ' 
of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  some  remarkable  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  Palazzo  Magistrale,  and  the  cathedral. 

'  in  a  vault  beneath  the  church  are  now  seen  the  mouldering  forms 
of  several  monks,  who,  till  the  arrival  of  the  French,  were  the  offici- 
ating priesthood.  Their  brief,  extraordinary,  and  lamentable  history 
is  as  tollows : 

*  Soon  after  Bonaparte  left  this  island  to  conduct  bis  expedition  to 
Egypt,  a  French  garrison  was  matched  into  Citta  Vecchia,  whose 
first  object  was,  as  usual,  to  pillage  the  public  buildings,  and  plunder 
the  inhabitants;  and  when  they  found  resistance,  massacre  and  blood* 
shed  accompanied  their  rapine.  When,  therefore,  they  began  to  de« 
spoil  this  venerable  edifice,  the  monks  fled  for  safety  into  the  adjoining 
catacombs,  and  being  lost  in  their  subterranean  mazes,  were  starved 
to  death :  nor  were  they  found,  till  after  the  enraged  peasantry  hail 
risen  to  revenge  their  wrongs  j  when,  after  a  plentiral  massacre  of  the 
French,  they  drove  the  rest  to  the  shelter  of  La  Valetta. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Citta  Vecchia,  to  perpetuate  the  hatred  of  this 
act  of  sacrilege,  as  well  as  of  the  people  who  practised  it^  have  placed 
the  bodies  of  these  pious  victims  in  a  vault  beneath  the  church,  where 
they  appear  in  the  dress  of  their  order,  and  in  the  attitudes  in  which 
they  were  found  dead  in  the  catacombs. 
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'  '  TbeMalteie  manifested  the  first  disposition  to  revolt,  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  the  French  were  in  the  act  of  pillaging  this  church. — A 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  an  hundred  men,  was  attacked,  and  the 
groater  part  of  them  destroyed.  The  commandant,  also,  was  thrown 
'from  the  balcony  of  the  house  in  which  he  resided.  The  French, 
alarmed  at  this  spirited  act  of  resentment,  immediately  withdrew  their 
knen  from  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  retired  within  the 
waUs  of  La  V'aletta.  The  design  of  an  insurrection  to  take  place  in 
that  city  had  been  formed  -,  but  such  precautions  were  employed  hy 
the  French  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.'    P.  149. 

Mr.  Anderson  might  have  added,  with  advantage,  some 
observations  from  J^onnini,  and  other  travelers.  He  has 
added  some  extensive  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
.  island,  from  Dolomieu.  We  recollect  having  seen  them, 
but  are  not  able  to  determine  in  what  work.  We  wish  to 
recover  it,  as  some  parts  want  an  explanation.  It  would 
have  greatly  elucidated  the  subject,  even  to  have  premised 
that  Malta,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  that  Gozzo,  with  the  narrower  part  of 
the  iijiand,  is  on  the  north-west : — it  lies  between  Sicily  and 
Cape  Bon.  Of  the  former,  the  projecting  wedge-like  pro- 
montory is  towards  the  west ;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
Cape  trends  to  the  north  and  the  west. 

Malta  is  a  calcareous  rock ;  but  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  given  it  as  much  fertility  as  a  calcareous  rock  can 
admit;  and' artificial  soil  is  even  imported  from  Sicily.  The 
population  is  said  to  exceed  90,000  souls,  and  the  territorial 
revenues  34,000/.  sterling. 

'  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur  Is  generally  during  the  summer  in 
Malta,  below  25,  and  very  seldom  above  28-  In  winter  it  is  very 
rarely  below  the  eighth  degree  from  the  freezing  point. 

*  The  time  when  the  heat  or  cold  is  most  particularly  felt,  is  not 
when  the  thermometer  marks  either  of  the  extreme  points  of  our  tern* 
perature:  there  is  almost  a  continual  contrast  between  our  sensationSf 
and  the  instruments  which  measure  the  true  temperature  of  the  air, 
between  the  heat  which  is  felt,  and  that  which  is  real. 

'  The  directions  of  the  winds,  and  their  variations,  produce  an  in- 
.stantaneous  change  from  hot  to  cold,  and  the  reverse:  the  wind  from 
the  north  or  north-west  always  occasions  cold,  and  that  from  the  south 
produces  heat. 

'  The  north-west  wmd  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  clearness  to  the 
air ;  that  fronuthe  north-east  renders  it  less  clear,  and  that  clearness 
considerably  declines  when  it  changes  to  the  south-east  or  so«th  ;  but 
increases  in  a  small  degree  at  the  south-west,  which  is  generally  the 
time  when  the  sea  is  in  the  most  active  state  of  agitation. 

*  The  winds  from  the  north-west  are  rendered  salubrious  by  the 
great  extent  of  sea  which  they  traverse:  those  from  the  north  would 

^  undergo  an  alteration  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  if  the  strong  vegetation  of 
'  those  fine  countries  did  not  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere* 
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*  The  winds  from  the  south  are  rendered  unwholesome^  by  passing 
over  the  sandy  and  burning  continent  of  /vfrica,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  vegetation  3  or  the  heat  is  so  excessive,  that  every  thing  capable 
of  rarefaction  on  the  ground,  forms  exhalations  that  impregnate  the 
atmosphere:  they  are  not  purified  in  their  passage  over  the  sea,  from 
the  narrow  state  of  the  channel )  and  the  water  being  under  the  shelter 
of  the  land,  has  f^ot  sufficient  agitation  to  absorb,  by  its  motion,  the 
mephitical  miasma  which  the  air  contains^  llie  cold,  whiph  is  some- 
times extremely  sharp  during  the  winter,  is  occasioned  by  the  very 
clear  air  from  the  north.  Daring  the  summer,  when  the  wind  is  a]t 
south-west,  the  alteration  in  the  usual  clearness  of  the  air  is  stich, 
that  if  it  were  to  change  a  few  degrees  more.,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
respire ;  and  a  dense  atmosphere,  formed  by  insensible  perspiration^ 
would  occasion  suflfocation. 

'  The  winds  from  the  south  do  not  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three- 
days  at  a  time,  when  they  arc  succeeded  by  calms,  during  which  the 
heat  is  very  great,  but  less  oppressive  and  suffocating,  although  the 
thermometer  at  that  time  often  indicates  a  real  heat  much  more  con- 
siderable. I'be  air  is  then  more  salubrious,  and  breezes  from  the  sea, 
both  by  day  and  night,  refresh  the  atmosphere,  bringing  with  them 
a  pure  air  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  raising  on  it  a  gentle 
motion.  In  the  morning  there  are  breezes  which  blow  off  the  land,  * 
which,  though  they  may  be  less  pure,  are  agreeably  refreshing. 

'  When  the  wind  changes  from  south  to  north,  a  lightness  and  ease 
of  respiration  is  experienced  which  is  altogether  astonishing.  It  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  the  air  becomes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees 
purer  in  an  instant,  and  oflen  more,  although  the  thermometer  does 
not  experience  the  least  alteration.'     p.  1 60. 

We  scarcely  know  what  is  meant  by  *  purer  •  It  cannot 
be  from  any  eudiometrical  experiment,  for  no  such  dif- 
ference exists  in  any  comparative  situations  or  times. 

The  high  grounds  of  Malta  are  not  in  the  direction  of  its 
leiiffth,  but  on  the  side  towards  Africa ;  viz,  on  the  south 
ancf  south-east.  The  least  uneven  part  of  the  island  is  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  at  the  east  of  La  Valetta ;  and  the  direction 
of  the  valleys  is  of  course  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
<rrounds.  It  is  these  valleys  which  constitute  the  harbours  of 
Malta;  and  the  depth  of  water,  at  different  parts  of  the 
ijortlKeastern  coast,  is  occasioned  by  the  deep  channek 
formed  by  the  rain  from  the  higher  grounds. 

'  The  land  of  Gozo  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Malta,  and  the 
coasts  are  defended  by  perpendicular  rocks  of  a  frightful  appearance ; 
the  loftiest  of  which  are  towards  the  south  and  west.  Those  which 
guard  the  parts  of  Malta,  opposite  to  Gozo  and  Comino,  correspond 
with  the  rocks  of  those  islands.  Some  vallies  which  are  in  the  same 
direction  with  those  of  Malta,  do  not  form  ports  to  this  island  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  land  that  surrounds  them.  Its  surface  i&less  uneven 
than  that  of  Malta,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for  cultivation  : 
i(  appears,  indeed,  that  the  upper  bed  was  originally,  in  a  great  de<> 
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gjTce,  horizontal ;  but  m  both  ishmd*  l^e  rock  it  of  tbe  ^atht  niittife* 
Id  each  of  there  there  are  hilU,  either  insulated  or  connected  i^rith 
others^  whose  summits  are  remaricably  flat  and  levd  $  and  it  is  very 
perceptible  that  these  sommits  fornted  a  part  of  tbe  original  surface,  as 
they  are  covered  with  stones  much  harder,  ttiore  heavy,  and  of  a  closer 
grain  than  the  r^t.  The  under-beds  are  of  difllerent  consistencies, 
and  more  or  less  subject  to  decay,  according  to  their  exposure  to  the 
air.  Some  of  these  beds  are  composed  of  a  ierruginous  sand,  feebly 
cemented  with  a  chalky  glutinous  substance.  On  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  steep  rocks  of  Msdta,  and  m  the  hQll<^  spaces  which  separate 
tbe  hills  in  Gozo,  there  are  some  little  hillocks,  of  a  greyish  day, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  natural  to  the  places  vhere  it  is  found; 
and  raufl  have  accumulated  after  the  excavation  of  the  vallies.  The 
rains,  to  which  these  hillocks  offer  hue  a  weak  resistance,  have  moulder- 
ed and  formed  them  into  the  figures  they  possess. 

'  Hence  it  becomes  a  curious  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
clav  found  in  Malta  and  Gozo)  how  it  can  have  surmount^  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  last  island,  if  it  did  not  previously  form  a  part  of  some 
elevated  ground,  from  whence  it  must  have  descended.  Conjecture 
may  also  be  awakened  respecting  the  red  clay,  a  sort  of  vir^  earth, 
which  fills  the  perpendicular  clefts  of  the  rocks.  The  waters  which 
have  hollowed  out  the  vallies,  must  have  flowed  in  great  abundance, 
having  had  the  force  to  make  such  an  impression  on  the  rock,  which, 
though  not  of  the  hardest  nature,  must  nevertheless  hare  ofered  a 
coneiderable  resistance.  The  island,  in  its  present  extent,  can  never 
have  produced  such  torrents,  when  the  heaviest  rains  in  winter  form 
.  nothing  more  than  small  momentary  rivulets  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
vallies:  nor  can  the  sharp  rocky  precipi(;es  have  been  naturally  formed 
by  a  mass  accumulated  from  the  successive  deposits  of  the  sea.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  island  of  Malta  must  have  been  part 
of  a  mountain,  i^iid  that  the  rocky  precipices  which  bound  it  to  the 
south,  east  and  west,  couTd  not  have  been  formed  but  by  the  sinking 
and  destruction  of  all  the  substances  which  were  attached  to  them,  m 
the  water  beneath  ifl  of  a  profound  depth. 

'  All  round  the  coasts  of  the  three  islands  are  evident  marks  of  vie. 
lence ;  and  the  rocks,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  are  the  frag- 
ments of  the  part  which  has  been  deflroyed.  In  one  word,  the  form 
of  these  islands,  all  the  local  circumllanoes,  and  a  number  of  particu- 
lar phenomena,  prove  that  a  great  extent  of  land  must  have  existed 
towards  the  south  and  west ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  part  re* 
moved  has  been  effected  by  a  convulsion  contrary  to  the  common  order 
of  things.  It  appears  that  this  destructive  power  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  west,  and  that  it  has  acted  most  tf^dhly  against  the  part  at* 
tachcd  to  Gozo.'    p.  167- 

This  is  the  language  of  observation,  not  of  system;  and 
we  select  it,  for  the  purpose  of  adding,  that  it  confirms  what 
we  hate  frequently  reiAarked,  that  the  current  of  the  ocean 
it  from  the  south  and  towards  the  west.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  must  be  of  oour^  from  the  west;  and  M^lta 
is  necessarily  found  separated  from  the  continent  of  Africa, 
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p«rb^  also  from  Sicily,  and,  eventually,  ft^m  Italy. 
Xhis  indeed  is  the  system  of  our  author,  Or,  if  we  recot 
lect  rightly,  of  Dolomieu. 

The  Maltese  are  lirely,  active,  and  industrious:  their 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  ^na  Italian ;  but  Vassari  con- 
tends  U)at  they  have  a  language  of  their  own>  peculiarly 
animated  and  expressive:  it  is,  apparently,  allied  to  the 
Phcenician.  Many  curious  particulars  of  the  Maltese  osco- 
nomy  and  manners  are  added. 

The  fleet  proceeded  to  Marutorice,  on  the  coast  of  Cara* 
minia,  to  wait  for  the  horses  and  gun-boats  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Turks.  They  were  in  part  disappointed ;  but,  with 
the  best  assistance  they  could  obtain,  they  advanced  to  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  The  general  orders  form  an  admirable  copy  • 
for  future  officers,  dictated  by  the  most  consummate  judge* 
iDcnt  and  prudence,  and  with  a  foresight  almost  un« 
exampled. 

The  campaign  in  Egypt  is  next  detailed,  from  some  re- 
ports of  officers  communicated  to  Mr.  Anderson.  On  the 
whole,  the  account  is  clear  and  correct;  but  we  have  al- 
ready enlarged  sufficiently  on  the  subject ;  and  the  little  va- 
riations which  we  remark,  are  too  triffing  to  be  the  object 
of  animadversion.  Even  were  they  more  important,  as  no 
authority  is  affixed,  we  could  not  with  propriety  in3ist,  on 
the  contradictions  they  contain.  Otherwise,  we  might  per- 
haps  have  pointed  them  out  for  future  elucidation. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  not  very  interestuig.  It 
fills  the  bulk,  and  perhaps  gratifies  a  minute  curiosity,  with 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  general  Abercromby,  the  ar- 
rival of  general  Fox,  and  the  departure  of  general  Pi^. 
What  yet  ensues  is  of  more  importance;  viz.  the  feehng* 
and  the  representations  of  the  Maltese  with  respect  to  the 
restoration  of  die  island  to  the  order,  and  the  guarantee  of 
Russia.  Of  the  order,  they  say,  with  truth,  that,  me  revenues 
of  the  knights  being  lost,  they  have  no  power  of  defending 
the  island ;  that  Maltese  troops  will  be  no  longer  trusted ; 
and  that  the  garrison,  if  the  island  be  surrendered,  will  al- 
ways be  in  the  pay  of  France.  The  following  obsen'ations 
QDcrit  particular  attention : 

'  They  know  that  Russia  is  at  this  iftoraent  eager  to  see  the  order, 
or  what  is  equivalent,  FVance,  hold  Malta,  (the  intercepted  letters 
prove  this?)  that  Russia,  however  her  projects  against  Turkey  r^ay 
lie  dormant  during  one  reign,  will  ever  be  revived;  and  that  whoever 
has  Malta  has  a  sure  means  of  uniting  with  Russia  5  and  that  if  France 
will  give  up  the  Turks,  ihe  may  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  Russia 
to  oppose  the  British  having  any  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 

«  They  know  that  Russia,  united  with  France,  may  exclusively  en* 
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joy  all  the  commeice  of  the  Levant;  that  France  may  be  supplied 
with  naval  stores  fro{n  the  Black  Sea  in  all  security  3  that  a  Bussiaa 
armj  may  march  in  a  few  days  from  their  settlements  in  the  south  of 
the  Caspiap>  to  the  dominions  of  Zaman  Sha,  and  put  into  effect  the 
threats  of  the  late  empress  Catharine,  to  drive  us  out  of  India. 

*  In  short,  as  long  as  they  are  persuaded  that  Malt^  is  the  key  of 
India,  and  the  link  that  will  unite  Russia  and  France,  that  will  shut 
us  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  prevent  us  for  ever  from  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  France  in  Italy  5  that  will  create  a  naval  power^ 
which  may  one  day  appear,  and  bid  us  defiance  in  the  Atlantic. 

*  As  long  as  Great  Britain  possesses  Malta,  though  every  surround* 
ing  nation  be  our  enemies,  she  will  be  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  * 

'  With  respect  to  England,  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  island  as  a  place  of  commerce  >  that  this  would  be  the 
great  market  for  British  manufacture,  and  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Rus- 
sian products;  that  in  this  arsenal  every  convenience  for  building,  fit- 
ting out,  or  laying  up  a  fleet,  is  to  be  found  5  that  this  might  be  the 
granary  of  Europe;  that  com,  to  any  amount,  might  be  collected 
here,  and  stored  up,  from  the  Black  Sea,  from  Egypt,  and  from  every 
port  where  it  were  eheap,  to  supply  every  country  where  it  may  be 
wanted,  and  Great  Britain  itself  in  time  of  scarcity.'     p.  507. 

These  vi^ws  are  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  they  have  already  obtained  the  attention  of 
a4ininistration.  We  ought  not  to  engage  in  the  discussion  ; 
but  may  express  our  warmest  hopes,  that  the  island  will  not 
l?e  uncondi|;ionally  restored. 

The  wefk  is  handsomely  printed,  and  adorned  with  nu- 
xnerous  plates.  The  most  important  are,  the  plan  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Malta,  and  of  the  bay  of  Marmprice.  We 
wish  the  writer  had  subjoined  a  map  of  the  island,  as,  situ- 
ated betweeq  Europe  and  Africa,  it  is  seldom  noticed  in 
common  maps,  but  as  an  appendage  on  the  north  or  south, 
meriting  little  attention.  Various  viewsr  are  annexed,  of 
Cadiz,  and  of  different  fortresses  of  Malta.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  nothing  in  a  style  so  truly  incorrect  as  these 
drawings,  or  so  imperfect  as  these  representaiions.  In  pity, 
we  shall  add  no  more. 


Art.  H.— Public  Characters  of  1799-1800.     To  be  continued 
anmudly.     Svo.     lOs.  ed.  Boards.     Phillips. 

TO  delineate  the  characters  of  persons  vet  alive,  in  pubr 
Kc  or  respectable  stations,  is  a  work  of  no  common  difr 
ficulty,  but  of  corisiderable  interest.  We  eagerly  catch  at 
every  anecdote,  which  friendship  may  communicate,  or 
prying  curiosity  elicit ;  and — sych  is  the  human  mind—- 
we  perhaps  wisn  to  bring  exalted  characters  nearer  to  coir 
own  level,  by  the  discovery  of  little  imperfections.   The  im-3 
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propriety,  however,  as  well  as  the  danger,  of  these  latter 
communications,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  the  path  lies,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  <  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso.^  The 
old  adage  is  revened  in  this  publication,  and  ^  de  vioentiius 
nil  nisi  bonum,'  is  the  motto.  The  authors  may  indeed 
choose  tlieir  own  subjects :  friendship  b  warmly  alive,  to 
tincture  with  favourable  colours;  and  the  truth,  when  it 
must  be  told,  may  be  occasionally  softened.  A  combina- 
tion  of  varnished  pictures  will,  however,  be  the  result ;  and 
such  are,  in  general,  the  portraits  before  us. 

The  signatures,  added  to  each  life,  display  the  semblance, 
perhaps  uie  existence,  of  different  authors,  and  the  narrative 
supports  the  distinction  of  pens :  yet  the  style  is  nearly  the 
same ;  and,  as  in  one  of  the  Spectator's  visions,  we  tliiiik  we . 
perceive  some  prudent  personage  (in  the  Spectator,  it  is 
Time)  examining  each  portrait,  softening  each  harsher  trait, 
and  expunging  each  petty  imperfection.  This  personage 
we  behold  (*  in  our  mind's-eye,  Horatio')  peculiarly  atten** 
live  to  political  characters,  and  those  who  have  taken  a 
distinguished  part  in  soTwe  disputed  questions.  He  has  height- 
ened the  portrait  of  the  democrat,  though  somewhat  at  the 
expense,  of  the  likeness.  He  has  softened  the  severity  of  the 
modern  reformer,  \yhose  rugged  overhanging  eye-bro^  re- 
mind us  of  Calvin,  and  who  lias  at  times  only  wanted  power 
to  be  also  a  persecutor  of  another  Servetus.  He  ,has  corrected 
the  sullen  scowl  of  the  disappointed  patriot  who  aimed  at 
confusion,  tliat,  in  a  new  order  of  tilings,  he  too  might 
have  a  chance  of  triumph.  Fancy,  indeed,  may  have  misled 
us;  yet  thus  general  appears  to  us  the  corrective.  But 
though  the  same  *  prudent'  personage  has  not  been  wholly 
idle  while  retracing  other  hves,  we  do  not  perceive  an 
equal  anxiety  to  finish  and  render  the  portrait  pleasing. 
In  truth,  we  suspect  that  history  will  not  always  look  to 
these  volumes  as  authority,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
*  Time.' 

We  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  the  work  in  onr  own  24th 
volume,  and  the  second  edition  in  vol.  26tb,  New  Arr.  We 
then  spoke  of  the  attempt  with  hesitation  and  doubt.  In 
many  respects,  delicacy  is  still  infringed  upon  ;  for  few  are 
willing  to  be  forcibly  aragged  into  open  day.;  and,  though 
foibtes  be  not  blazoned,  and  errors  be  concealed,'  the  exhi* 
bition  is  still  public.  Laberius  is  forced  on  the  stage,  as  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and  he  who  went  from  home  a 
Roman  knight,  returns  a  public  performer. 

The  interest,  however,  which  the  world  feels  for  the 
minuter  history  of  eminent  men,  has  called  for  repeated  suc- 
cessive volumes.  The  lives  are  undoubtedly  executed  with 
unequal  abilities  and  accuracy;  but  they  are  often  enter- 
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taiiring;  nor  indeed  can  any  author,  we  tbmk,  be  oflfended^ 
unless  by  a  general  objection  of  being  thus  introduced.  We 
shall,  in  the  present  article,  again  turn  oTer  the  images,  and 
point  out  a  few  excellencies  and  exceptiotis. 

.In  the  preface,  the  editors  claim,  very  pointedly,  the 
merit  of  communications  ftom  different  authors  distinguished 
hy  initials ;  and  '  it  is  presumed  that  no  sentiment  has  place 
in  this  volume,  which  can  ^ve  a  moment's  pain  to.  any  of 
the  personages  whose  memoirs  are  inserted.' 

'  It  resists,  however^  as  a  consequence  of  this  necessaty  arrange- 
ment, that  the  work  contains  much  variation  of  style,  and  consi- 
derable inequality  of  literary  merit.  Thus,  while  some  articles  only 
recommend  themselves  as  contaiiiing  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
others^  communicated  by  gentlemen  of  distinguished  Hterary  aftain- 
nents,  abound  in  moral  and  critical  observations^  and  combine,  with 
unquestionable  authenticity,  the  graces  of  elegant  composition. 

'  It  is  presumed  that  no  sentiment  has  place  in  this  vohine  which 
can  give  a  moment's  pain  to  any  of  the  personages  whose  memoirs  are 
inserted.  Conections  of  any  such  passages,  should  they  unfortu- 
nately exist,  and  valuable  and  authentic  communicationa  or  additions 
tQ  any  of  the  articles,  will  henceforward  be  affixed  to  each  subsequent 
volume  ID  the  form  of  an  appendix*'    r.  iii. 

The  memoirs  are  those  of 

*  Earl  of  St  Vincent — Mr.  Sheridan — Hon.  Thomas  Erskine — 
Bev.  Dr.  Parr— Dr.  Charles  Hutton — Lord  Hawkesbury-— Dean 
Milner— Bishop  of  Meath--Rev.  William  Parish — Sir  Francis  Bour- 
gcois»*Duke  of  Richmond — Mrs,  Abingt^n — Mr.  SaUrin — Dr.  Sa- 
muel Arnold — Lord  Bridport — Marquis  of  Lansdown — ^Sir  John  Par- 
nell — Mr.  Southey — Doctor  Duigenan — Mr.  George  Ponsonby— Mr. 
Granville  Sharp — Lord  Pelham — Duke  of  Grafton — ^Mr.  secretary 
Cooke — Major  Cartwright — Duke  of  Leinster — Mrs,  Inchbald — Earl 
Fitxwilliam — Mr.  William  Grodwin— Rev.  Mr.  Graves  — Mr.  Shield- 
Sir  Greorge  Yonge — Doctor  Garnet — Lord  Dillon — Lord  Castlcrea— 
Dr.  Adam  Ferguseon — ^Mr.  William  Havley— Countess  of  Derby- 
Mr.  Pratt— Dr.  Harrington — Duchess  of  Gordon — Doctor  Currie — 
Duke  of  Bedford — Mr.  William  Cowper — Miss  Linwood— Lord  Ken- 
yon — Mr.  Hastings.'     p.  iv. 

The  tvro  first  lives  merit  great  commendation.  That  of 
lord  St.  Vincent:  is  related  v  itli  ability  and  judgement.  It 
is  of  course  panegyrical ;  bat  we  know  not  that  any  thing 
can  be  detracted.  If  we  hesitate,  it  relates  to  his  evidcnc^e  on 
jvdmiral  Keppel's  trial,  and  \n  e  chiefly  hes'itate  on  tlie  score 
of  party.  We  well  know  that  predilection  will  sometimes 
warp  the  judgement ;  and  lord  St.  Vincent  was  then  in  op- 
position. Lord  Keppel  did  every  thing,  perhaps,  that  naval 
tactics  could  at  that  time  have  performed ;  but  were  lord 
St. Vincent  again  to  revitru)  that  engagement,  and  recollect  his 
own  conduct,  ag  well  as  that  of  loru  Rodney^  be  might  ask. 
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Why  did  lord  Keppel  beaur  doTm  in  line  i  Why  did  he  not 
cut  off  a  part?  Wl^  tras  the  British  fleet  at  last  brought 
into  aGti<m  in  a  crippled  sljate? — Had  lord  St.  Vincent  done 
80,  he  would  have  lost  his  most  verdant  laureL 

^  Had  he  fought  at  Holmedon  thus. 

He  ne*er  had  triumphed  over  *  the  Spaniard, 

At  a  penod  not  very  distant  from  that  of  the  action,  in  re- 
viewing a  work  on  naval  tactics  *,  and  particularly  remark- 
ing  the  success  of  Suffrein  in  the  East  Indies,  we  ventured 
ao  observation,  that  the  old  system  must  be  abandoned  if 
we  would  succeed.  It  was  abandoned  by  lord  Rodney  off 
Grenada ;  by  lord  St.  Vincent  off  the  coast  of  Spain;  by  lord 
Duncan  off  Camperdown ;  and  by  lord  Nelson  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir.  ' 

The  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan  is  written  with  singular  ability, 
Wopds  and  sentiments  may  perhaps  be  objected  to:  but 
where  is  the  author,  who  writes  on  such  a  subject,  who 
could  guard  every  avenue?  and  where  is  the  critic,  who  caii 
discover  the  fault,  who  could  attiin  as  much  merit  ? — ^Tbe 
hfe  of  Mr.  Erskine,  with  similar  minute  exceptions,  is  enti« 
tied  to  equal  commendation. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Parr  is  written  with  a  warmth  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  leads  us  to  apprehend  a  little,  perhaps  venial, 
partiality.  It  is  indeed  truth  in  its  fairest  garb;  and  the 
minuter  circumstances  show,  that,  if  any  thing  be  concealed, 
it  is  not  from  ignorance:  if  a  perfectly  candid  criticism  of  the 
doctor^s  works  do  not  appear,  it  is  not  from  incompetence. — ' 
Dr.  Hut  on*s  g;radual  progress  is  admirably  described,  and 
we  think  his  life  a  truly  valuable  abstract  of  his  labours — of 
the  ladder  by  which  he  industriously  climbed  to  eminence. — 
Of  dean  Milner,  from  the  same  cause,  the  life  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  Our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  progressive  steps,  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  impeach.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  the  following  observations. 

'  A  short  time  after  he  became  president  of  Queen's^  he  took  out 
his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  presented  with  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  1% 
is  his  custom  to  visit  this  place  regularly  every  vear,  but  he  seldoni 
resides  there  long.  Hull^  before  the  decease  of  his  brother  (for  whom 
he  entertained  a  high  regard>  but  called^  on  account  of  his  methodism, 
bis  strange  brgtber),  was  the  most  favourite  place  of  his  residence. 
His  lodgings  were  a  complete  workshop^  filled  with  all  kinds  of  car- 
penter's and  tttroer*8  instruments.  He  was  accustomed  here  to  relax 
his  mind  dail]^  from  the  fatigues  of  study,  by  some  manual  labour. 
His  la^  and  appendages  for  turning  were  extremely  curious,  and 
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cost  him  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  guineas.  He  had  also  a 
very  curious  machine^  partly  of  his  own  invention^  which  formed  and 
polished  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  possible  exactness^  watch* 
wheels  of  every  description. 

*  A  celebrated  moralist  of  the  present  day  maintains,  that  manual 
labour  is  one  great  source  of  happiness.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
bear,  without  injury,  for  any  long  time,  intense  and  uninterrupted 
thought }  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  when  the  mind,  without  any  ob- 
ject of  pursuit,  is  left  to  its  own  spontaneocs  sensibilities,  it  turns 
•either  to  the  future  or  the  past ;  and,  as  we  are  cither  melancholy  or 
gay,  so  is  the  prospect  before  us.  This  state,  therefdre,  of  sensibility,* 
exercising  the  mind,  not  according  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  bnt- 
to  their  accidental  impression,  is  seldom  profitable;  besides  this,  it 
can  be  no  relief  to  a  mind  already  wearied  with  deep  thinking.  Some« 
thing  is  wanted  for  this  purpose,  which  gently  exercises  the  mental 
powers,  on  some  corporeal  movement.  Manual  labour,  requiring 
just  dexterity  enough  to  abstract  the  mind  from  its  accustomed  opera- 
tions, seems  best  to  answer  this  end.  I^t  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  or  ridicule,  that  a  man  of  enlarged  understanding,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  should  stoop  for  amusement  to  the  drudgery  of 
mechanical  employment.-  It  is  not  even  'enough  to  call  uncle  Toby's 
whims  inoffensive,  they  were  really  useful ;  and  our  hobbies,  what- 
ever they  be,  are  founded -in  nature,  and  indispensable  to  our  happi- 
ness.*    P.  144. 

A  work  of  this  kind  is  chiefly  calculated  to  bring  forward 
concealed  naerits,  sometimes  concealed  peculiarities.  Of 
tills  nature  is  the  life  of  Mr.  Parish,  a  recluse  collegian, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  is  profound ;  and  of 
mechanics,  particularly  the  useful  and  practical  parts,  pecu- 
liarly extensive.  The  life  of  sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  a  land- 
scape painter  of  singular  merit,  is  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  may  he  observed,  that  we  pass  over  many  memoirs,  of 
which  it  must  be  understood  that  they  merit  no  material 
praise  or  censure;  or  that  our  information  is  unable  to  de- 
tect what  errors  may  exist.  The  same  omissions  will,  for 
similar  reasons,  recur  in  the  remainder  of  the  article.  In  the 
life  of  the  Irish  barrister,  Mr.Saurin,  the  union  with  England 
is  entitled  *  the  surrender  of  the  constitution  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.'  On  this  occasion,  we  cannot  omit 
one  short  obsen^ation.  If  Ireland  be  connected  in  the  interest 
of  a  political  and  foederal  nature  with  this  country,  the 
union  does  not  deserve  this  lano-uage:  if  it  be  wholly  and 
distinctly  an  independent  kingdom,  it  is  allowable.  But 
where  is  the  English  author  who  will  admit  the  former?  and 
where  is  the  "politician  w4io  will  say  that  Ireland  is  as  umch 
attached  to  France  and  Sjiain  as  to  England?  .Tlie  inde- 
pendence,of  Ireland  is  therefore  an  idle  form  of  speech, 
except  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  wish  it  to  be  wholly  inde-» 
pendent  of  this  country.    If  it  be  regarded  ^  an  appendage 
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t6  it,  and  such  it  has  been  considered  for  a  century  and  a 
4]aif,  a  close  and  perfect  union  is  preferable  to  either. — ^The 
lives  of  Dr.  Ariioid  and  Mr.  Shield  are  confessedly  comma- 
iiicated  by  Dr.  Busby,  and  of  courbe  claim  our  approbation 
as  autlientic. 

Of  the  memoir  of  lord  Shelburne,  we  can  speak  highly 
as  a  varnished  painting ;  but  it  is  not  a  hkeness.  The  colour 
are  brilliant,  and  even  glaring :  the  keeping  scientifically 
managed,  and  the  whole  sp  successfully  delusive,  that,  ac-. 
quainted  as  we  are  with  the  subject,  we  could  almost  con- 
sider it  as  a  true  picture.  One  part  of  the  character  is, 
however,  kept  from  our  view  ;  viz,  the  consummate  art 
which  has  distinguished  the  marquis  tlirough  life. — No:  we 
mistake:  it  is  not  concealed,  but  expanded  over  the  whole 
portrait. 

Mr.  Granville  Sharp  next  claims  our  attention,  as  a  well- 
written  life  of  a  most  excellent  man,  whose  active  benevo- 
lence merits  the  highest  commendation.  In  many  parts  of 
his  conduct,  we  think,  however,  .that  he  has  mistaken  Ins 
object.  He  examined  others  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
feelings ;  and,  as  he  discovereil  in  his  own  bosom  not  ixn  atom 
of  selhshness,  ingratitude,  or  inhumanity,  he  did  not  suspect 
it  in  others.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  some  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences have  resulted  from  several  of  hi^  public  attempts ;  nor 
can  the  lives  lost  by  England  and  France  in  the  West  Indies^ 
in  consequence,  not  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  though  a  consequence  of 
the  benevolent  system  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  coadjutors,  be 
attributed  to  them  more  than  the  horrors  of  the  French  re- 
volution to  the  first  abettors  of  American  independence.  Yet 
each  was  the  first  act  of  the  sub^quent  dire  tragedies. — 
Major  Cartwright,  the  next  in  our  list,  is  a  reformer  of  the 
same  school,  with  intentions  perhaps  equally  benevolent,  and 
at  times  equally  injudicious.  We  rest,  however,  ^nth  less 
confidence  on  this  life,  as  it  is  so  minute  that  it  seems  to 
cotne  immediately  or  indirectly  from  the  major  himself.  We 
perceive  the  *  front  and  rear '  noticed  by  an  acute  observer 
on  another  occasion ,  as  proofs  of  the  major's  pen.  We  behold 
farts  of  confidential  letters,  the  substance  of  which  is  con- 
cealed,  and  are  not  told  whence  the  selected  passiiges  are 
derived — '  Aut  Erasviiy  aut ' 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  Hfe  of  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
and  think  it  a  very  authentic  and  correct  account.  We 
hesitate  a  little  respecting  the  cause  of  her  leaving  the  Edin- 
burgh stagje,  which  is  attributed  to  the  ill  usjige  of  Mrs. 
Yates.  We  knew  a  little  of  that  subject;  bat,  at  this  di- 
stmce,  dare  not  trust  our  memory.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  we  shall  probably  have  the  memoirs  of  her  life  from  her 
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crvm  pen.-— Of  lord  FitzwilHam,  the  account  is  apparently* 
correct  and  satisfacfory. 

The  varnished  life  of  Mr.  Grodwin,  on  the  other  hand, 
merits  the  severest  censure.  Never  were  sounding  words 
or  polished  sentences  more  improperly  employed  in  gilding 
lophistry  and  principles  highly  dangerous  in  their  cotfte- 
quences,  and,  in  one  respect,  highly  immoral — we  mean  the 
artful  varnish  and  gross  misconauct  in  the  life  of  his  wife. 
There  are  some  passages  which  have  greatly  perplexed  us. 
*  In  the  scheme  of  Calvin,'  it  is  observed,  *  there  is  much  to  at- 
tract a  religious  mind,  having  the  intrepidity  to  pursue  an 
argument  through  all  its  consequences.'  We  have  not  suf- 
ficiently studied  Calvinism  to  understand  this  curious  sen- 
tence. It  is  apparently  designed  only  for  the  initiated.  In 
another  passage  which  struck  us^  we  can  more  easily  find  our 
way.  *  She  (Mrs.  WoUstonecraft)  was  one  of  those,  that  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  cultivation  of  society  sometimes 
unite  to  form,  for  whom  every  sensible  and  polished  mind 
almost  loses  its  veneration  in  the  excess  of  its  love.'  We 
fcan  easily  perceive  that  we  may  lose  our  veneration  for  such 
a  character  ;  but  can  scarcely  ^ee  how  it  can  be  in  any  sense 
(except  one)  from  excess  of  love. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  a  judicious  and  genuine 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Graves,  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  evtintful  literary  life  with  singular  pleasure, 
whose  liveliness,  good-nature,  and  urbanity,  have  cheered 
many  a  gloomy  hour,  and  whom  we  rejoice  to  6nd  still 
healthy  and  active.  The  life  of  sir  George  Yonge  is  dated 
from  Devonshire,  and  seems  to  have  been  vmtten  by  one 
who  knows  him  well,  and  wishes  to  gild  some  errors,  and  to 
ccnceal  many  defects. — Of  Dr.  Grarnet,  the  account  is  also 
favorable ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  or  de- 
'fects,  he  no  longer  ranks  among  living  authors ;  and  his  cha-. 
racter  may  be  better  appreciated  in  another  work. — ^Of  Dr. 
Adam  Fergusson,  the  life  is  written  cow /»7wrtf,  and  with  some 
of  the  venial  exaggeration  of  friendship.  We  call  that 
venial  exaggeration,  where  there  is  much  to  praise  with 
truth,  and  Avnere  the  author  only  steps  a  little  beyond  the 
limits  of  propriety. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Hayley  seems  judiciously  discrimi- 
nated.   We  shall  select  a  short 


*  Mn  Hayley  seems  to  have  taken  Pope  for  his  model,  ndt  with 
tho  design  of  emulating,  but  of  approaching  him  in  a  nearer  degree 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Like  that  great 
master,  he  has  been  minute  in  his  attention  to  cadences,  pauses,  and 
the  charms  of  modulation.  But  his  sentiments  are  too  much  ex- 
panded, when  they  ought  to  be  condensed.  His  amplification  is  not 
without  magnificence;  but  he  amplifies  when  a  judicious  and  striking 
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contraction  is  necessaiy.,  -Not  satisfied  with  presenting  a  combination 
of  tdeas^  in  one  advantageous  light,  he  goes  on  enlarging,  until  its 
original  vigoui^ie  itn}>aifcd|  and  the  languor  of  the  poet  and  that  of  the 
reader  become  reciprocal.  Yet,  even  here,  he  has  the  merit  of  dis- 
playing elegance  and  grace  in  his  excursions  ;  but  he  is  elegant  with- 
out strength,  and  graceful  withont  precision.  Poetry  too  diffused, 
like  empire  too  extended, 

^  F.JUihanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour,  " 

*  His  imagery  is  judicious  and  sometimes  lofty,  but  it  wants  those 
vtvifyihg  sparks  of  genius  thai  brighten  mto  a  blaze  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
jniration  for  the  poet.  He  is  without  vehemence  and  impetuosity^ 
but  he  ii  alio  without  inequality  and  roughness.  The  creative  facultf 
IS  not  to  be  traced  in.  his  works,  but  he  has  made  his  muse  sabservieat 
to  the  noblest  purposes  ;  and  the  name  of  Hayley  will  be  remembered 
with  honour,  while  polite  literature,  morality,  and  taste  shall  continue 
to  be  cultivated,  practised  and  admired.'     p.  452* 

Of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  panegyric  is  laboured,  and,  we  think, 
overstrained.  Nothing  but  excellence  is  to  be  found.  Our 
opinion  has  been  often  differfcnt;  but,  if. bis  *  life  be  distin- 
'guished  by  an  uniform  practice  and  support  of  the  most 
amiable  qualities,^  if  *  his  disposition  to  benevolence  keep 
pace  with  his  beautiful  descriptions  of  it,  in  a  full  t|de  of 
good  offices  to  the  unfortunate,*  wc  will  restrain  every  de- 
auction  from  his  merit  as  an  author,  and  join  in  the  praise  of 
his  kindness,  his  humanity,  and  his  charity. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Harrington  is  higiily  laboured,  and  of 
course  a  favourable  representation.  Tluit  of  Dr.  Currie,  in 
a  humbler  line,  appears  to  approacli  nearer  to  the  truth. — 
Of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  account  is  flattering,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  kept  from  our  view.  Some  otner  errors  are 
-touched  with  too  light  a  hand ;  but  the  most  striking  trait  in 
the  picture  is  his  agricultural  attempts. — Of  Mr.  Cow  per, 
we  can  say  little,  and  shall  only  transcribe  one  pleasing  copy 
cf  verses  not  before  publislied. 

'  The  poplars  are  fcU'd,  ^nd  adieu  tx>  the  shade. 
And  the  vvhispering  sound  of  the  cuol  colonnade ; 
The  wind-*  play  no  longer,  and  sing  in  their  leaves, 
Nor  the  Ouse,  on  its  surface,  their  image  receives. 

'  Twelve  years  had  elaps*d  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  place  where  they  grew  5 
When*  behold,  on  their  sides,  in  the  grass  they  were  laid. 
And  I  sate  on  the  trees  under  which  I  had  stray 'd. 

'  The  blackbird  has  sought  out  another  retreat. 
Where  the  hazels  aflbrd  him  a  screen  from  the  heat  j 
And  the  scene  where  his  notes  have  oft  charm'd  me  before. 
Shall  resound  with  hi*  smooth-i) owing  ditty  no  more. 
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'  My  fugitive  yean  are  all  hasting  away^ 

And  I  must  myself  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 

With  a  turf  at  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head^ 

Ere  another  such  grove  rises  up  in  its  stead* 

*  The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  employs  | 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  i^an  and  his  joys ; 
Short  liv'd  as  we  are,  y/eC  our  pleasures,  we  see, 
Have  a  still  shorter  date  and  die  sooner  than  wc/    P.  541. 

The  life  of  lord  Kenyon»  we  think  just,  and  properly  dis- 
criminated :  that  of  Mr.  Hastings — ^the  last  in  the  volume — 
is  too  short;  but  it  is  written  with  care  and  propriety^ 
guarded  seemingly  with  no  common  anxiety  for  approba- 
tion. 


Art. in. — The  Trident;  or,  the  National  Policy  of  naval 
Celebration:  describing  a  Hieronauticonj  or  naval  Temple ^ 
with  its  Appendages;  proposing  a  periodical  Celebration  of 
naval  Games  ^  and^  on  occasion  of  Ftctoynes  of  the  first  Mag^ 
nitude^  the  granting  of  Triumphs:  these  Works  and  Insti- 
tiUions  being  intended  to  foster  the  rising  Arts  of  Britain 
into  afvU  Maturity y  and  a  successful  Rivalship  with  those  of 
Home  and  Greece;  and  to  keep  alive ^  and  in  full  Lustre^ 
to  the  latest  Generations^  the  present  heroic  Spirit  of  tlxe 
British  Narjy,  By  a  private  Gentleman.  4to,  iL  Is,  Boards. 
Johnson.     1802. 

PATRIOTISM  and  benevolence,  unaccompanied  by  en- 
thusiasm, we  rarely  encounter.  An  ardent  ambition  to  ex- 
tend the  glory  of  their  country — to  stimulate  valor,  science, 
and  art — to  promote  industrv,  and  nourish  genius — often 
actuates,  and  sometimes  deludes,  artists,  private  gentlemen, 
writers,  and  reviewers,     j 

We  applaud  the  motLes  which,  in  his  title-page,  this 
writer  expresses.  The  profits  of  his  work,  and  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  (of  winch  some  are  already  executed  by  the 
marine  painter,  Anderson — ^the  architect,  Gandy;  and  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  by  Mr.  Stothard,  historical  painters), 
are  destined  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Marine  Society. 
As  the  drawings  are  not  before  us,  we  shall  leave  the  artist 
unalarmed  by  any  remarks  which  might  spontaneously  have 
arisen;  principally  directing  our  views  to  the  fabric  of  the 
writer^  which  we  shall  examine  with  the  attention  due  to  a 
national  object. 

Educated  by  the  muses  to  admire — 
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'  Tf^  priikcelj  done»  the  column,  and  the  arcifa^  .   . 
The  hreathing  marbles^  "tid  the  <culptur'<l  go{d  >' 

Ve  Tamcat  that  the  public  edifices  of  Britain  should  so  im- 
perfectly display  the  magnificence  of  an  opulent  and  en* 
ughtei^wl  nataoiu 

Among  various  designs  lately  submitted  to  .pobUc'  inspect 
tion,  for  commemorating  the  unriraled  achievements  of  our 
naval  heroes,  we  have  remarked  none  distinguished  by  gran- 
deur of  effect,  or  commendable  for  purity  of  taste. 

A  monumental  structure  worthy  the  fame  of  those  de« 
ceased — to  whom  we  owe  an  endless  debt  of  gratitude — • 
might  afford  ample  scope  for  the  talents  of  existing  artists^ 
^nd  impress  future  ages  with  emulative  veneration. 

Accident,  and  the  pleasure  resulting  from  tli^  exercise  of 
invention,  has  given  birth  to  the  designs  of  th^  author  of 
T'he  TriderUf  who  is  no  professional  architect,  whose  read- 
in^  in  the  science  is  confessedly  limited,  but  whose  eager 
spirit  aspires  to  attain  architectural  novelty. 

His  preface  enters  abruptly  into  the  subject  of  isolated 
columns.      Arguments  in  favoijr  of  a  variation   from  the 
ancients,  by  addpting  two  socles  (plinths)  under  tlie  pedestal, 
in  order  to  afford  a  widely  extenaed  base,  appear  to  us  un-^. 
necessarily  labored. 

The  most  approved  writers  on  architecture  consider  the 
pedestal  itself  as  a  separate  bodgy  *  hsiving  no  more  connexion 
Tvith  the  order  than  as  an  attic,  a  basement,  or  any  other 
part  with  A\'hich  it  may,  on  some  occasions,  be  accom- 
panied/ The  fiincy  of  this  writer  for  his  super-added  socle 
may  be  indulged — *  qiumdo  egli  efatto  con  ragione  e  con  pro^ 
porzione  all*  Mtre  p^rti.* 

Such  a  variance  from  the  Greek  style,  in  a  work  inteiMied   ' 
for  duration,  seems  not  unfavprable  to  stability,  or  to  th^ 
l^eneral  effect  of  the  composition,  if  adequate  skill  be  di* 
rected  to  the  distribution  of  other  principal  and  subordinate 
parts. 

*  Non  i  vietato  aW  drchitetto  partirsi  alcuna  volta  dalP  uso 
rommune,  perche  tal  variaxione  sia  craziosa  et  abbia  del  iIa^ 

TfTRALE.' 

The  author  now  erects  an  isolated  column  (more  than 
three  hundred  feet  high)  in  the  Greek  style,  on  double  socles. 
At  the  centre  and  angles  of  these  socles,  he  places  frustums 
j(poctio(is)  of  other  vast  columns,  which  are  intended^  to 
*  J^ecoipe  no  insignificant  towers  or  temples,^  and  to  be  fur-  ^ 
Hiished  with  akass  and  statues* 

Uttl^sfti^ed  by  drawings,  and  relying  alone  on  our  poweci 
of  imagination,  we  must.^ive  momentary  stability  to  ideajl 
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edifices;  and,  as  we  create,  offer  our  remarks  on  these 
fancv«fbrtned  fabrics. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  a  poetical  vvoocation  amd  dedim 
cation.    The  address  to  his  majesty  we  select  as  a  specimen; 

'  And  Thou,  who  sitt'st  on  mighty  Alfced't  throney: 
And  caU'st  hun  ancestor— O  splendid  claim ! 
Whose  naval  forests  cast  so  broad  a  shade 
Where  Alfred's  sacred  acorns  first  were  sown ; 
Whose  flag,  with  glory's  golden  beams,  on  fire. 
Bold  SufFrein  awM  near  Ceylon's  spicy  groves; 
Then  blaz'd  refulgent  on  Columbia's  wave. 
When  Gallic  heroes,  with  Dc  Grasse,  their  chief. 
Were  captive  led  in  happy  Rodney  s  train, 
Kodney,  by  whom  at  once  three  hostile  flags 
Were  borne  in  triumph  to  proud  Albion's  shore  I 
And  still,  wkh  glory's  flame  more  fervid  glow'd^ 
When  vent'rous  Brest,  and  Lagos*  lofly  towers^ 
When  sullen  Camperdown  and  ancient  NUe, 
Amaz'd,  beheld  thy  thunderbolts  of  war, 
•  Howe,  Jervis,  Duncan,  Nelson,  strike  the  foe  % 
To  Thee,  this  work  I  dedicate  ;  designed 
To  mov^  the  generous,  the  brave,  the  wise. 
And  all  whose  bosoms  burn  with  British  fire. 
Thy  navy's  founder,  and  the  first  who  tore 
From  brow  of  Dane,  the  naval  victor's  crown. 
And  placed  it  on  his  own,  Alfred  tfce  Great 
To  celebrate ;  and  those  heroic  men. 
Who  in  his  glorious  nautic  steps  have  trod : 
But  Him,  O  high-enthroned  prince^  nor  muse. 
Nor  muse*inspired  man,  have  need  to  urge 
Albion's  Hieronauticon  to  rear, 
Him,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Alfred  flows  !*     p.  2. 

This  *  volunteer  architect  *  is  frequently  ambitious,  among 
other  buildings,  to  '  buUd  the  lofty  rhyme.*  His  attempt  to 
improve  the  well-known  strains  of  ^Rule,  Britannia,'  we  shall 
appreciate  in  its  place. 

We  quote  the  subjects  proposed  in  the  introduction. 

*  Alfred  the  founder  of  the  British  navy— a  column  of  naval  celei^ 
bration  the  wish  of  the  public— the  wise  policy  of  gratifying  that 
wish — public  works  should  produce  moral  effects — example  of  Greece 
— Pericles — Olympic  games — their  happy  effects — wisdom  of  th^ 
early  popes — Britain,  by  encouraging  the  arts,  may  rival  antiquity — 
sagacity  of  Iphitus — his  example  worthy  of  imitation — monuments 
not  effective  without  festivals — Bay  of  Kscay,  St.  Vincent,  Camper 
down,  and  the  Nile — a  partial  adoption  of  the  Grecisn  games  has  al- 
ready benefited  this  country  essentially— the  wise  policy  of  naval 
games  and  of  triumphs — prudence  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus— West's 
^)anegyric  on  the  Olympic  games/    r.  5. 
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To  accommodate  with  convenience  the  motley  groups 
facing  from  twenty-twb  chapters y  alike. prolific,  piir  own 
^ifice  ought  to  be,  beyond  what  we  can  allow  it,  enlarged. 
Yet  our  curious  readers  will  be  amused  while  we,  with  dif- 
•iicalty,  attempt  to  explore  this  labyrinth  of  patriotism. 

That  a  national  monument,  recording  the  prowess  of  our 
navy,  should  be  consecrated  to  its  general  glory  rather  than 
to  the  events  of  a  single  war — ^that  the  charges  of  such  aft 
erection  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public ^  not  by  individual 
contributions — we  think  a  proposal  highly  judicious. 

The  author  is  *  feelingly  alive*  to  the  interests  of  th« 
fine  arts,,  as  this  passive  evinces: 

*  But  the  comprehensive  mind  will  grasp  another  cause  for  expcu- 
tmg  the  projected  work  in  a  manner  the  most  grand.  When  BrltAJ^ 
'beholds  her  rival,  with  as  much  policy  as  pride,  arraying 'hers<?lf  in 
the  rich  spoils  of  ravaged  Italy;,  and,  by  her  inestimable  gallery  oF 
the  Tuillertes^  and  her  fifteen  other  rich  collections  deposited  in  het 
departments,  manifesting  an  ambition  to  render  her  whole  territory 
a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  and  contriving  the  most  captivating  allure^ 
nents  for  drawing  thither  all  the  genius  of  Europe ;  Britain  haa  int. 
deed  a  cause  for  darm.  If  therefore  Britain  find  not  .Jtbe  means  to 
attach  to  her  own  soil  her  native  genius ;  if  she  $.trike  not  out,  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  herself^  encouragement  to  her  own  artists,  jhe  must 
of  necessity  see  them  emigrate,  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  her  more 
politic  rival.  If  in  our  future  rivalship  with  ^xzxi^/^-r-^  rivalship 
that  must  henceforward  call  forth  all  our  faculties— ^we  mean  not  that 
she  shall  acquire  the  ascendant,  we  must  recollect,  th^t  the  first  con- 
stituent in  national  greatness,  is  elevation  of  mind  and  dignity  of 
aoul ;  and  that  those  sentiments  are  cultivated  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage^ by  constant  addresses  to  that  faculty  within  us,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly conversant  with  those  qualities  that  are  the  high  omameins'of 
man.  It  is  the  imagination  which  lifts  the  man  of  genius  above 
the  man  of  ordinary  standard  5  the  hero  above  the  mere  man  of 
courage  j  in  short,  it  is  imagination  which,  in  an  eminent  degree; 
constitutes  the  difference  between  greatness  and  mediocrity  in  men  \ 
and  in  nations.  Here  is  the  foundation  in  our  nature,  for  the  high 
importance,  in  a  national  view,  of  the  fine  arts.  Had  the  small 
states  of  Greece  been  as  destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  as  the  vas( 
Persian  empire,  the  laurels  of  Marathon  had  never  encircled  the  brow 
of  MiltiadesI  Even  in  a  commercial  view,  it  is  our  policy  to  cherish 
the  arts  with  a  warm  and  fostering  hand,  as  hath  been  abundantly 
proved,  by  the  rapid  improvements  in  our  iK>ttery,  and  a  great  variety 
of  oar  manufactures^  since  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  ^ 
improvements  which  gave  them  a  decided  preference  in  es&j  foreign 
market. 

*  What  the  fine  arts  alone  had  long  done  for  modern  Rome  in  her 
Mte  of  degradation,  is  known  to  every  traveler,  and  is  full  of  ad  mo* 
nition,  even  to  statesmen  whose  minds  soar  not  above  political  arith- 
flsetic.  But  when  the  lie^pree  in  which  the  anthorlty  of  ancient  Rome 
was  established  over  the  minds  of  other  nations,  m  consequence  o'f 
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the  magnifioence  she  derived -from  the  fine  Arts*  »  duty  xeaxjcA  hf 
the  philosophic  statesman,  he  will  he  more  inclined  to  buQd  his  fame 
on  a  patronage  of  art,  under  the  peaceful  olive^^  than  on  the  douhtful 
recourse  to  arms^  in  any  case  not  of  imperious  necessity.*    f«  7. 

The  British  merchant  will  scarcely  admit  that  thefocct 
-of  imagiuation  has  ao  eminently  contributed  to  national  opu* 
lejoce :  he  rrHl  perhaps  insist,  not  unreaaonahfyy  on  the.fpvcC 
of  unremitted  industry  and  accurate  calculatioai. 

To  their  games  the  aiitbor  principally  attributes  the  sii« 
periority  tif  the  Greek  nations,  in  arms,  arts,  and  literature^ 
and  hence  presumes  to  recommend  to  us  simihur  institutions. 

Against  the  policy  of  thig  measure,  we  adduce  4i  recent 
example: — ^that  undiscrimiruiting  mania  for  antique  usages^ 
which  accompanied  the  ferocious  revolution  of  r  ranee,  nas 
terminated  in  an  accumulation  of  incongruities,  not  less  ri- 
diculous to  the  eye  of  taste,  than  revolting  to  tbe  feebngs  of 
liumanity. 

Dif&ienee  of  climate,  religion,  and  ^OTcmmettt— ^^m* 
numbered  accidcsits,  in  the  lapse  of  a^es,  perpctaalfyiarisiiig 
to  modify  human  nature — must  occasion  equyvalent  changes 
in  those  institutions  ^hich^  at  various  periods,  are  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  greatest  practicable  felicity  and 
splendor  of  nations. 

In  works  of  art,  among  ether  excellencies,  although  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  assuredly  offer  us  examples  for  emula- 
tion, a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modem  costumi  is  not  less 
tasteless  and  absurd.  Institutions  accommodated  to  Athens 
are  ridiculous  in  London : — *  Hie  segetes^  illic^  &c. 

'  Racing  institutions*  may  have  improved  the  'l>Med  of 
British  horses;  but  such  accidental  similarities  neither  au* 
tborise  a  geoeral  imitation  of  *•  Olympic  gcmies^  nor  imply 
idiat  our  brave  sailors  would  be  more  effectually  educated 
by  the  parade  of  a  Naumachia,  than  by  the  well-rewarded 
exertions  of  actual  ser^nce.  Royal  approbation,  thanks 
from  an  imperial  parhament,.  a  pension,  a  title,  national 
monuments  to  deceased  valour,  and,  above  all,  the  grati* 
tude  of  their  countrymen,  will  be  ever  sufficient,  we  trusty 
to  awaken  the  exeition  and  crown  the  toils  of  our  naval 
defenders,  without  the  mimic  pageantry  of  obsolete  festivals. 
Our  marine  dominion  has  been  gradually  extended  by  other 
aids.    W«^  disapprove  this  sentiment : 

*  After  all  that  art  and  expence  can  effect,  cold  and  lifeless  nnul 
he^  that  celebration  of  national  conflicts,  b^tMc  deeds,  and  glorioua 
victories,  which  hath  not  for  its  essence  the  assembling  of  a  peoplej 
;.*xcttiag  their  enthusiasm,  rouamg  them  to  animated  action,  and  t» 
iiii  expression  of  their  cooimoo  feelia^  by  the  exertion  of  their  united 
voke.'     r,  li. 
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Tbc  *  vital  part,*  ho^vewr,  of  the  design,  is  Ae  e«ta- 
blishment  of  trietinial  naval  games.  The  opinions  which  we 
have  €>3SDves9ed  mUfiit  no^  disappoint  our  readers :  they  shall 
be  rapidly  exeroisS^  in  th^gy^viiisium,  aixl  enjoy  a  transient 
view  of  the  games  and  triumphs.  The  principal  buildines 
ninst  be  first  examined. 

Justice  to  the  author  obliges^  us  to  give  an  extensive  in-  • 
troductory  extract,  which  explain*  his  ideas. 

*  With  regaffd  to  the  spcciea  most  proper  on  the  occasion,  theobe« 
Ijftk,  the  pyramid,  the  pantheon^,  and  the  coiumo,   wcm  severally' 
considffred.    The  firsO  wants  dignity  ^  the  second  \»  deficient  in  taf^ 
and  other  requisites ;  the  third,  iad^ed,  bas^  dignity  and  taste,.  an<l  • 
withal  grandeur  and  magnificence  j  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  lofty, 
and  the  converging  outlines  of  its  dome  are  all  soAlIy-yielding  curves, 
tecedhig  from  every  wtiid>  as  se^ng  tmnqutUity  aikl  repose  t  whereas 
the  majestic  eolmcm  lifh  to  the^vesy  clouds  his  tovvariAg  head,  to. 
iiold  sublime  convents  with  the  storm — nurse  of  naval  hardihood}  and 
t»  surrey  the  iskndiv  continents,  and  ocAms  around. 

*  To  unite,  therefore,  the  eestnttal  properties  of  thew  two  species 
of  edifice,  with  others  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  any  building,  the  author  has  adopted  a  form^  which,  in  its 
successive  terraces,  has  somewhat  of  the  pyramidical  principle  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon ;  while  its  apartmentSi  within  those  ter- 
races, f^e  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  banqueting  palace,  a  theatre,  » 
temple,  and  a  national  gallery  for  statuary  and  painting. 

'  By  thus  combining  the  properties  of  the  temple  and  the  column, 
each  part  augments  the  grandeur  of  the  other ;  by  means  of  the  ter« 
faces  and  the  pedestal,  the  very  base  of  the  column  i»  at  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  then,  by 
a&nnoonting  all'  below  with  a  column  correspondent  tP  such  a  socle, 
a  temple,  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  the  proudest  works  of  an- 
tiquity, is  produced;  while,  by  means  of  the  two  terraces,  forming  a 
dvmble  socle  of  a  very  extended  ground  line,  the  column,  high  as  it 
is  raised,  has  not  that  unsupported,  tottering  appearance,  which,  to 
the  eye  of  taste,  is  observable  in  all  isolated  columns  which  rest  on  a 
mere  pedestal ;  for,  when  columns  are  diverted  from  their  original 
oiiice,  of  collectively  supporting  pt>rtico8,  or  other  massive  parts  of 
buildings,  which  appear  by  their  weight  to  pin  them  steadily  to  the 
ground,  and  are  reared  high  into  the  air,  it  appears  to  the  author  that 
they  require,  in  order  to  produce  an  idea  of  their  stability,  not  only 
the  ad<Mtional  substance  given  them  by  the  ancient  architects,  but 
likewise  an  outspreading  soele;  which,  as  a  part  of  the  edifice,  ^nay 
furnish  to  the  eye  a  base  correspondent  to  the  loftiness  of  the  super* 
structure. 

'  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that,  to  call  the  edifice 
we  speak  of,  a  naval  pillar,  or  a  column  of  naval  celebration,  would 
give  of  it  but  a  very  inadequate  idea ;  and  the  author  should  not  easily' 
be  reconciled  to  any  denomination,  that  necessarily  excluded  the  idea 
ef  its  grand  columnar  feature.  He  has  therefore  ventured  upon  a 
new  compound  term,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  not  only  for  the 
•ake  of  the  well- sounding  of  the  word,  but  to  avoid  the  coupling  to- 
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gather  of  two  parts  of  speech  for  a  name  to  the  biillding  he  has  <i»* 
signet! :  he  calls  it  the  Hieronauticon }  or  naval  temple.*     ».25.' 

The  principle  of  our  architect  is  to  render  every  decora- 
tion appropriate  to  the  intent  of  the  edifice,  *  Nauticity.' 

f  The  only  limits  he  knows  to  that  attention,  are  those  Which 
should  guard  an  architect  from  pedantry,  or  from  sacrificing  any  legi- 
timate beauty  or  perfection  of  general  architecture/     p.  '27. 

.  After  this' declaration,  we  scarcely  expected  the  invention 
of  7%autic  orders  of  architecture.  .  The  alterations  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  On  these  innova- 
tions, we  shall  oorrow  the  censures  of  the  immortal  Rey- 
nolds: 

"  The  sound  rules  of  the  Grecian  architecture  are  not  to  be  lightly 
sacrificed.  A  JeviatM  from  them>  or  even  an  fulditkn  to  them,  is  Kke 
a.deviatton  or  addition  to  or  from  the  rules  of  other  arts, — ^fit  only  for 
a  GREAT  MASTBH,  w^o  is  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  nature  of 
nan,  as  well  as  all  combinations  m  his  own  art." 

.  We  will  not  determine  that  the  architectural  wing  of 
lihS&  great  inaster  \s  unequal  to  a  flight  so  daring,  until  we 
have  criticised  his  drawings :  yet,  to  alter  a  single  member  in 
aji  estabUshed  order  of  architecture,  z^^e  deem  as  hazardous 
an  attempt,  as  to  introduce  new  words  into  the  languages  of 
antiqiiity,  or  alter  their  construction, 

A  nawnackiuy  with  the  appendages  of  cars,  chariot^,  and 
barges,  first  appears : 

.  '  These  barges  and  land  carriages  requiring,  when  not  in  use,  a 
place  of  security,  it  is  proposed  that,  at  the  landing  place  of  the  nau- 
machia,  where  the  procession  by  water  is  to  terminate,  and  the  cere- 
mony by  land  is  to  commence,  a  suitable  building  f^r  their  reception 
shall  be  erected,  one  end  of  which  ihould  project  into  the  water  for 
receiving  the  barges  3  and  the  other  end  be  on  the  dry  land,  for  re^ 
ception  of  the  cars  and  the  chariots.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  adopt  the  model  of  Inigo  Jones's  Tuscan  temple,  on  the 
plan  of  which  he  built  the  church  of  Covent-garden  in  London. 
There  is  not  only,  in  this  design,  the  greatest  simplicity  and  plainness, 
consistent  with  good  taste ;  but  the  superior  width  of  the  central  in- 
tercolumniation  of  the  portico,  gives  it  a  complete  adaptation  to  the 
intended  purpose ;  the  principal  barge  and  the  principal  car  occupy* 
ing  the  central  interval,  and  the  inferior  vehicles  filling  the  smaller 
intervals  at  the  sides. 

•  '  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  for  our  purpose,  this  temple  must  have  a 
portico  at  each  end  j  one  pediment  being  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  of 
an  antique  galley,  and  the  other  of  a  triumphal  car  5  but,  corre^ 
spondent  with  the  Tuscan  taste,  we  must  here  omit  the  iiery  steeds^ 
and  every  thing  of  decoration,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  simplest 
forms  of  galleys  and  cars  which  antiquity  can  furnish.'    p.  30. 


The  Trident.  l^W. 

^  Tbiftbujldiiig  is  the  amiieron^  *  the  temph.ofibccaP$f 

In  the  centre  of  a  square  inclosure  oi  sixty  acres,  at  a  com-^ 
patent  distance  from  the  water-side,  stands  the  Hi£ILonav« 
TicoN.  The  inclosure  itself  forms  the  gynmdsmm:  the  eft* 
trances  are  four,  one  in  the  midst  of  each  side. 

*  In  the  design  that  has  been  sketched  out  for  these  approach  gates^ 
there  are  a  few  niches^  wbtch^  perbapst  might  ha  wcU  appropriated  «• 
the  statues  of  surveyors  of  the  navy  who  have  been  most  eminent  for 
genius,  whOtoC  initiative  services  are  highly  conducive  to  naval  success  ;, 
and  here  also  might  be  introduced  medallions  of  dock-^ard  officers  of 
distinguished  merit ;  for  without  good  ships,  well  equipped,  in  vain 
would  our  gallant  seamen  attempt  to  approach  the  pillar  of  renown.' 
p.  31  • 

On  itiR  north  of  the  g^-nuiasium,  the  curve  of  a  crescent y 
*  the  chord  of  whose  arcli  is  the  entire  side*,  is  occupied 
wHh  nine  temples,  and  intervening  groves  of  forest-trees. 
The  centre  temple  is  superior  in  magnitude  and  decoration, 
and  has  (with  each  alternate  temple  on  either  side)  the 
modern  addition  of  a  dome.  In  these  temples — *  buih  after 
the  best  Grecian  nwdels ' — tlie  rtaiUic  orders  are  employed ! 

*  In  order  to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  the  nine  temples,  ihsf 
sihould  be  properly  tenanted  and  licensed  for  serving  as  taverns;  and 
the  friends  of  the  honest  tars  of  old  England  might  as  well  drink  their 
wine  at  the  Thalia,  as  at  the  Three  Tuns;  sing  a  song  at  the 
Polyhymnia,  as  at  the  Blue  Posts ;  and  recount  old  stories  of  battles 
and  sieges  at  the  Clio,  as  at  the  sign  of  the  Centurion ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed'that  the  figures  of  the  Grecian  charmers,  placed  over  the 
pediments,  would  prove  less  inviting  signs,  than  Saracen's  Heads  ot 
Green  Dragons.'     p.  33. 

We  pass  through  a  triumphal  arch  to  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
which  forms  the  principal  member  of  the  edifice  ef  approach, 
called  The  VicTo&iUM.  .       t         ,.  v- 

To  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity ,  the  architect,  on  this 
occasion,  states  many  objections,  of  wWich,  in  his  owo  arch, 
he  has  *  steered  clear.* 

•  We  must  protect  the  ancient  triumphal  arches  from  the 
ravages  of  this  volunteer.  Because  *  they  support  in  a 
manner  nothing;  they  do  not,  ther^ore;  '  appear  to  de- 
viate from  a  law  of  nature.' 

Nature  often  delight3  ia  curves,  when  no  weight  is  inpum- 
bent:  common  eyes  remark,  with  pleasure,  the  bendings  of 
light  branches,  And  the  effect  of  their  intersections. 

Every  unbiassed  artist  acknowledges  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  three  arches  skilfully  combined.  The  tendency 
of  this  structure  to  increase  the  pomp  of  a  procession,  must 
be  apparenl^  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  arch  of  Con^ 

atontinc. 

L4 
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'  Tlie  t6Teiib}jtx±  in  these  monuments  was  not  the  sJ)!endor 
of  immediate  victory.  To  transmit  to  future  times  the 
actions  of  conquerors,  and  to  elucidate  their  history  by  bas-* 
n^fs,  this  form  of  building  afforded  ample  space. 

At  the  angles  of  the  giprnvasmni^  in  which  we  again  wan- 
der, we  discover  four  temples  dedicated  to  the  four  wiods-^-* 
C^mas,  Eurus,  Libs,  3Xi0.Sciron: 

*  From  the  lower  apartment  in  each  of  these  temples^  servmg^  for 
jlorter's  lodges^  you  ascend  to  the  circular  story,  which  is  covered  with 
a  dome  supported  hy  six  columns  of  the  nauticO'C&mposite  order.  The 
sides  of  the  temples  being  op6n,  show  ia  the  southern  temples  re- 
8pe<itively,  terrestrial  globes,  one  having  ^s  north,  aad  the  other  its 
south  pole,  pointing  to  the  zenith ;  over  which  the  insides  of  the 
denies  exhibit  the  cortespclRdent  heavenly  hemispheres.  The  terres- 
trial globes,  as  exposed  to  the  weather,,  are  cased  and  wrought  ii> 
earthenware,  and  their  delineations  burnt  in  3  the  celestial  globes 
above  being  executed  in  paint.  In  the  other  two  temples  are  resj^eG-* 
tlvely  seen  a  pile  of  various  arms,  and  of  emblems  of  navigation. 
Between  column  and  column,  a  marine  conch,  or  other  large  shellj, 
is  xntrodttced  as  an  ornament/    f.  36. 

A  colonnade  is  continued  from  temple  to  temple,  with 
niches, '  in  the  manner  of  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  temple, 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.*    Here  are  introduced — 

'  Naiades  and  Nereids,  sea  gods  and  goddesses,  tritons,  mermaids^ 
marine  centaurs,  and  other  creatures  of  the  imagination/    r.  36. 

This  assemblage  is  further  enriched  by  statues  of  mid- 
shipmen, lieutenants,  and  captains,  arrayed  in  the  costume 
«f  modern  discipline.  s 

*  One  naval  youth  bears  in  his  hand,  the  model  of  a  top-mast  with 
a  sail,  as  the  emblem  of  practical  seamanship  and  activity;  the  other/ 
a  book,  as  a  symbol  of  science.  One  lieutenant  holds  a  bridle,  em- 
blem of  tempoaoce ;  and  likewise  the  cup  and  serpent  of  Hygieia,  as 
symbols  of  health :  the  other  lieutenant  has  in  his  hand  a  telescopy, 
and  at  his  foot  a  cock,  both  emblems  of  vigilance.  One  captain  bears 
an  hour-glass,  symbol  of  experieiKe ;  the  other  holds  in  his  hand  a 
branch  of  the  olive,  the  fam&l  gift  of  Minerva  to  man,  as  the  em^ 
blera  of  wisdom.*    p.  38. 

Similar  statues  and  emblems — ants,  lions,  eagles,  bulk 
dogs,  balloons,  and  cables — complete,  with  vases,  the  or^ 
laments  of  the  fagades. 

Our  volunteer  architect  has  forgotten  that  ^  the  simpli-^ 
city  6f  the  antiq*  air  and  attitude— Jiowever  mnch  to  be 
Udmired — ^is  ridiculous  when  joined  to  6gures  in  a  modem 
dress.* 

Arrived  at  tbeTem|^le  of  F^me,  we  caftnot  ntfiUtttely  de- 
scribe the  embellishments  of  the  entablatures,  tbo  statucia 


intfodiiced  fectwcen  thocohirfins,  or  thebas-tcH^ftrjitiwlHclk 
€iic  kind  Nercid<;,  That,  Panojie^  Eupmiipe^  Evdgtfta^  arid 
many  nymphs,  *  whos^  office  it  is  to  execnte  in  subordfinate 
cupacitlfcs  me  pleasuf-e  of  the  trMent-bearet/  are  collected 
for  the  set-vice  of  the  nautic  sons  of  Albion. 

A  bas-relief  in  one  of  ihe  entabjatures  delighted  m!  Jtffi^ 
ton  sits  as  judge  betwefefi  th6  *  competitors  for  the  honour  of 
having  conferred  on  ftiankind  tlie  blessing  of  g'ttrtptyotder T 
'The  pretenders  to  this  inveintioh  are  carefully  enumerated. 
After  a  serious  hearing,  Milton,  like  the  consulted  lawyers 
of  our  own  times,  leaves  the  subject  in  glorious  uncertainty. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  architect,  that  our  sublimft  poet 
*  was  induced,  in  writing'  his  *  Paradise  Lost^  poettcalij  to 
-ascribe  this  invention,'  with  that  of  cannon,  to  tbe/Xrti7. 
Had  he  been  aware  of  the  sarcastic  witticisms  which  we  shall 
quote  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  prevented  a  inomcntary 
iSlnile  lit  the  absurdity  of  genius  itself. 

*^  N'a-t'on  pas  vu,  chez  letage  Milton^ 
D'anges  ail^  toute  une  legion 
Rougir  de  .sang  lee  celestes  campagnes, 
Jctter  au  nez  quatrc  ou  cinq  cens  montagncs^ 
Et,  Q.UI  PIS  EST,  »w)ir  de gros  canon t* 
Pardonnex-'  lui '  ce  pea  de  fiction.'*      5 

Other  entablatures  sliow  the  reputed  inventors  of  the  oaf, 
the  sail,  the  rudder,  and  the  anchor:  that  of  the  soutli 
front  of  the  triumphal  arch  traces  the  origin  of  the  tridentc 
the  entablature  of  the  north  front 

—  '  Is  in  honour  of  those  men,  in  alt  ag^8>  to  whom  geometij^ 
astronomy  and  fseogmphy,  and  consequently  navigation,  as  sciences, 
^we  the  greatest  obligations,  with  particular  reference  to  such  as 
have  eminently  advanced  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  longitade/ 

{To  he  i:ontmHcd.) 


Art.  IV. — Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Diseases^. 
{Continued  from  VoL  XXXl^I.  p.  34 J 

OUR  author's  next  chapter,  the  thirty-fourth,  is  devoted 
to  erysipelas ;  and  on  this  subject  wc  meet  with  a  sound  and 
judicious  practice.  Fever  next  commands  our  attention;, 
for,  as  we  have  before  observed,  we  pass  the  less  important 
sections.  On  the  subject  of  fever,  in  the  desultory  manner 
of  Br.  Heberden,  we  cannot  expect  a  continuea  system, 
or  any  extensive  informatioti,.     Tiie  antimoniak,  he  thinksji 


'^  Heherd^afs  Medical  Commentarm, 

liave  no  decided  power  of  checkiDg  fever;  and -the  bark^ 
^ven  largely  in  continued  fevers,  as  was  lately  the  prac- 
tice, appears  to  him  at  least  innocent,  though  not  useful. 
Our  autnor  seems  *  not  aware  that  any  important  purpose 
can  be  answered  by  examining  the  faeces.'  This  sentence 
ought  to  be  noticed  with  disapprobation,  and  not  suffered  to 
become  an  axiom,  as  it  mTght  be,  supported  by  authority 
90  great  as  Dr.  Heberdert's.  If,  for  instance,  a  patient  be 
reported  to  have  twenty  motions  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  abdomen  continue  tense,  will  not  the  appearance  of  the 
discharge  direct  us  ?  We  shall,  in  such  circumstances,  often 
find  it,  not  faeculent,  but  mucous,  or  slimy  and  watery.  Fol- 
Ipwin^  the  first  idea  only,  we  shall  give  restringents,  whea 
in  readity  effectual  laxatives  are  required.  Again : — The  stools 
are  unusually  copious  and  frequent..  If,  on  examination,  we 
land  them  highly  loaded  with  bile,  we  shall  not  dread  the 
discharge,  but  allow  it  to  continue,  or  even  increase  it. 
Once  more  : — ^When  the  stools  change  from  a  slimy  appear- 
ance to  a  proper  pullaceous  consistence,  it  is  time  to  abs- 
tain from  laxatives,  and  to  supply  nourishment  with  cau- 
tion. These  arc  only  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  our  author's  position  highly  dangerous.  With  re- 
spect to  fever  itself,  we  may  shortly  observe,  that,  xrhen 
formedy  medicine  is  unable  to  check  it :  in  formings  it  can 
often  bie  prevented,  leavinu:  only  a  httle  languor  during  the 
first  septenary  period.  The  disease,  undoubtedly,  begins 
vith  great  debility  ;  and  in  sudden  ^debility,  thus  superin-^ 
Jucea,  its  essence  consists.  This,  however,  will  not  mflu- 
cnce  the  practice,  because,  in  the  progress  of  fever,  we  can 
only  guard  against  its  effects.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  producing^  in 
consequence,  congestions  in  some  of  the  internal  parts ; 
often  m  the  brain,  more  often,  we  think,  in  the  liver.  If^ 
Dr.  Heberden  have  found  large  doses  of  bark  innocent,  it* 
is  only  when  the  congestions  nave  been  obviated,  or  when 
evacuating  medicines  have  been  combined  with  it.  In  the 
higher  classes,  these  congestions  arc  not  so  considerable  or 
conspicuous ;  and  to  these,  perhaps.  Dr.  Heberden's  observa- 
tions have  been  confined.  Even  m  intermittents,  our  author 
does  not  violently  object  to  administering  the  bark  during 
the  fit-  •  In  the  interval,  he  gives  it  early  in  the  disease,  and 
thinks  little  preparation  by  previous  laxatives  necessary  ; 
and  the  usual  delays,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  in- 
termission, often  injurious.  Our  own  observations  do  not 
support  this  undiscriminating  practice.  In  the  fit,  we  have 
seen  the  bark  evidently  injurious:  when  given  early,  with- 
out previous  evacuations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  tha 
least  inconvenience  has  been  its  failure. 
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Some  judicious  observs^ions  on  hectic  fever  occvht,  and 
much  attention  is  bestowed  in  distinguishing  it  from  inter- 
mittent. Our  author  adds  considerable  doubts  of  the  efficacy 
fi  the  bark  in  iliortifications.  He  concedes,  faowaTer,  that 
it  does  no  injury. 

In  fistula  ani,  he  admits  a  previous  unhealthy  state ;  and 
recommends,  after  the  operation,  issues  or  setons.  We 
have  lately  learnt,  and  regret  that  it  was  laidj/j  the  pro- 
priety of  correcting  the  general  state. of  health  previous  to 
the  operation. 

On  fluor  albus,  gleet,  pregnancj,  dropsy,  and  hsemor- 
rhofdes,  the  observations  are  often  judicious.  We  may  ask, 
however,  are  piles  always  hemorrhoidal  varices?  or  are 
they  never  caused  by  a  salutary  deposition  ^  We  believe, 
witii  our  author,  that  they  are  more  often  a  disease  than  a 
velief ;  but  we  suggest  the  question,  as  the  prevalence  of  the 
kelieif  of  their  salutary  nature,  and  some  singular  facts  re- 
corded by  able  observers,  seem  to  demand  some  attention. 
They  certainly  suppurate  at  times. 

On  the  subject  of  hydrocephalus,  Dr.  Heberden  strangely 
confounds'  the  external  with  the  internal.  The  distinction 
is  of  more  importance,  as  they  require  very  different  treat* 
ment.  The  description  of  hypochondriasis  is  truly  excel- 
lent ;  but  the  disease  is,  we  think,  improperly  confounded 
■with  hysteria.  The  remarks,  however,  are  elegant  and  ju- 
dicious. Some  parts  we  shall  select.  We  wish  our  hmits 
would  permit  us  to  transcribe  the  whole. 

*  It  is  ihe  conditioD  of  this  malady  to  make  the  patient  hopeless  of 
a  cure :  but  neither  reason  nor  experience  justifies  his  despair.  For 
every  part  of  the  hoiy,  as  far  as  our  senses  can  judge^  is  whole  and 
uninjured  by  his  sufi^erings,  great  as  they  are;  and  the  mind  and 
animal  powers  are  indeed  oppressed^  and  cannot  ^xert  themselves,  but 
their  abilities  are  all  entire.  Hypochondriac  and  hysteric  persons 
vill  look  well,  and  grow  fat  with  their  complaints,  and  have  now 
and  then  respites  from  them,  in  which  they  have  all  the  sensations 
of  most  perfect  health.  It  is  well  known,  that  some  extraordinary 
works  of  genius  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  intervals  of  mebn* 
choly.  This  nudady  will  sometimes  cease  spontaneously ;  and  I  have 
known  it  leave  a  person,  without  any  returns,  for  near  twenty  years* 
Now,  what  more  encouraging  circumstances  can  there  be  in  an  ill- 
ness^ than  to  know  that  the  life  is  in  no  danger  from  it,  that  it  is  not 
incurable,  and  that,  when  it  is  removed,  the  patient  will  become  as 
perfectly  well  as  if  be  had  never  experienced  it } 

'  In  the  cure  of  all  chronical  distempers,  it  Ls  a  matter  of  great  im« 
portance  to  put  the  general  health,  by  a  proper  regimen,  into  the 
best  state  possible  \  by  which  the  self-correcting  principle  of  an  ani* 
mal  body  will  be  enabled  to  exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
and  this,  in  some  diseases,  is  the  whole  of  what,  can  be  done.  This 
therefore  must  be  carefully  attended  to  in  a  languid  state  of  spirits^  b/ 
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smroiding  alt  the  general  causes  of  ill  healthy  together  with  all  the  par- 
ticular ones  before  mentioned^  which  may  be  conjectured  tc  have 
brought  on,  or  to  have  aggravated  this  n^atady* 

*  Kvacualioua  aie  very  ill  borne  In  this  disorder  5  but  as  it  is  vasoiX^ 
accompanied  with  costiveness^  we  need  not  scruple  to  give  occa» 
flionally  three  or  four  grains  of  Rufus  »  {mII,  or  a  small  portioa  of  any 
other  gentle  aperient^  so  as  just  to  procure  one  motion  every  day^ 
for  this  will  mitigate,  or  prevent,  many  of  the  bowel  complaints. 
A  gentle  emetic  may  also  be  sometimes  wanted,  when  the  stomach 
is  uncommonly  loaded  and  sick.  All  further  evacuations,  and  par-, 
ticularly  bleeding,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  heighten  every  symptom.  It 
1&  SD  little  in  the  power  of  any  medicines  to  give  the  gout,  and  it  i» 
90  uncertain  whether  the  gout  would  take  away  the  hypochondriae 
complaints  (for  in  some  persons  I  have  known  it  constaatly  bring; 
them  on),  that  I  think  it  nugatory  to  attempt  a  cure  by  giving  any" 
medicines  which  ace  supposed  to  create  or  to  excite  a  fit.  Bath  wa- 
ters, according  to  my  experieftce»  are  at  least  uselese,  unless  in  some 
extraordinary  disorders  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  going  thither,  or  ai 
sea  voyage,  or  foreign  countries^  can  only  be  advisable  when  they 
will  remove  the  patient  from  a  scene  of  gnef,  or  cares,  or  too  rouc|^ 
business.  Sea  bathing,  and  chalybeate  v^aters,  may  be  serviceable 
upon  the  same  account}  and  may  besides,  in  some  cases,  improve  the 
general  health.  The  gum-resins,  and  wild  valerian  root,  and  steely 
have  the  credit  of  possessitig  a  specific  virtue  in  all  maladies  attri- 
buted to  the  nerves :  my  experience  of  them  will  not  add  much  to' 
Iheir  reputation.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  so 
great  a  dominion  and  controul  over  the  whole  nervous  system,  and 
tiiese  parts  are  so  generally  disordered  in  hypochondriac  and  hysterie 
patients,  that,  in  my  judgment;  the  best  medicines  will  be  such  as 
correct  their  acidities,  and  are  known  by  experience  to  be  efficacious 
in  recovering  them  to  their  proper  strength  and  functions.  This 
purpose  is  best  brought  about  by  the  aromatic  and  bitter  medicines, 
with  which  a  small  proportion  of  aperients  may  be  joined  when  they 
are  wanted.  These  may  be  given  in  pills,  in  drops,  in  tinctureSf  or 
infusions;  and  by  this  variety  of  forms,  and  by  the  small  compass  in 
which  they  may  lie,  they  may  easily  be  continueil,  as  long  as  may  be 
jtecessary,  without  becohning  nauseous. 

*  Many  in  a  lowness  of  spirits  are  not  indisposed  to  raise  them  by 
Wine  and  spirituous  liquors ;  and  they  are  encouraged  and  pressed  to 
do  it  by  their  well-meaning  but  ill-judging  friends.     No  wprds  can 

,  be  too  strong  to  paint  the  danger  ot  such  a  practice  in  its  proper  co- 
hnirs.  The  momentary  relief  is  much  too  dearly  bought  by  the  fa^ 
greater  languor  which  succeeds ',  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  these  liquors,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  effect,  irreco- 
verably ruins  the  health,  and  in  the  most  miserable  manner.  If  the 
anxiety  of  dejection  become  intolerable,  and  must  have  some  present 
relief,  it  is  better  to  seek  it  in  opium,  than  in  wine.  A  few  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  opium,  with,  or  without  the  tincture  of  asafoetida,  or 
antimonial  wine,  would  be  a  much  safer  cordial  for  the  drooping 
spirits  than  spirituous  liquors  -,  and  might  be  increased  without  equal 
danger  of  hurtmg  the  health,  and  without  bringing  on  the  same  dif- 
ficulty of  ever  leaving  it  off  again.    My  experience  has  often  tauglft 


1M^  how  u$dff  aad  consnteiiiV  wi^  hisiness,  a  otune  of  iddng 
Q^mat  xBfl^be  continued  for  a  coD^ideiable  part  of  a  man's  life;  and 
howmcAoMe  it  is  to  be  weaned  from  the  habit  of  it:  while  everjr 
body  8  eaperience  must  have  shown,  them  the  danger  of  persuing  m 
a  course  of  drinking  immoderatelj,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of 
ever  vedatming  a  sot/    p.  231. 

The  chapter  on  jaundice  is  peculiarly  excellent  and  va- 
luable. We  shall  seleet,  as  a  specimen,  the  remarks  on  vo* 
miting  and  purging  in  this  disease. 

'  Vomiting  is  commonly  the  next  symptom  which  dennands  the 
physician's  assistance.  This  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  dis« 
lodge  the  stones  j  but  it  may  be  a  question^  whether  it  be  such  aa 
effort  as  ought  to  be  encouraged,  or  checked ;  for  though  on  the  one 
hand  this  violent  concussion  may  force  the  stone  blck  into  the  cystis^ 
•r  forward  into  the  duodenum,  and  so  effect  either  a  temporary  re^ 
fief  or  a  perfe<ft  cure,  vet  it  may  be  feared,  if  the  stone  be  so  fixed  lU 
the  duct,  as  not  to  be  easily  moved,  that  the  action  of  vomiting  will 
hcerate  the  membranous  duct,  and  be  the  cause  of  future  mischief^ 
as  well  as  of  present  pain.  Now,  whether  this  fear  be  just,  or  ground- 
less, can  only  be  determined  by  experience }  and  by  what  I  have  <d>* 
aerved  of  icteric  cases,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  a  vomit  excited^ 
while  the  pain  was  intense,  has  rather  quieted  «than  aggravated  it* 
and  has  never  brought  it  on.  But  if  we  be  secure  of  its  doing  110 
harm,  there  is  so  good  a  chance  of  its  being  beneficial,  that,  whether 
the  patient  have  a  vomiting,  or  not^  it  is  a  judicious  practice  to  order 
an  emetic,  etther  at  first,  or  as  soon  as  the  intenseneas  of  the  pain 
has  been  alleviated,  and  occasionally  to  repeat  it.  To  excite  a  vo- 
initing  in  this  malady  is  much  more  easy  than  to  stop  it ;  and  there; 
fore  it  is  always  proper,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  order  an  opiate 
to  be  taken  after  a  moderate  number  of  strains  have  been  procured,  or 
if  the  sickness  continue  longer  than  usual. 

'  Similar  good  effects  may  with  reason  be  expected  from  purging 
meficines,  by  their  increasing  the  natural  motion  of  the  intestines^ 
and  soliciting  a  greater  flow  of  bile,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  humours 
which  are  poured  into  them.  Mercurial  purges  have  been  preferred 
by  some  practitioners :  but  there  appears  nothing  in  the  known 
powen  of  mercury  peculiarly  useful  in  dislodgiiig  a  biliary  concretion  j 
and  the  preference  should  be  given  to  those  purges  which  act  with 
the  most  ease,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  greatest  safety.  Such 
are  the  sea-water,  the  water  of  m^ny  purging  springs,  as  also  many 
of  the  neutral  salt*,  dissolved  either  in  water,  or,  if  it  can  beborn^ 
in  a  weak  infusion  of  some  bitter  vegetable  substance.  These,  as  we 
know  by  abundant  experience,  may  l>e  taken  for  several  months 
ether  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  without  palling  the  appetite,  or 
exhausting  the  strength  or  spirits.  But  in  some  cases  there  may  be 
reason  for  usiiig  other  purgatives ;  and  I  have  known  a  few  grains  of 
rhubarb,  or  one  or  two  drams  of  tincture  of  senna,  or  of  rhubarh;» 
taken  with  advantage  in  a  small  draught  of  some  moderately  bitter 
infnsion.  The  jaundice  of  infants  and  young  childrs^n  soon  yields  to 
A  Hew  purging  medicines* 
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*  If  it  faapptti  that  the  jaundice  is  of  itself  attended  With  a  purging? 
tfiere  may  be  nothing  further  necessary,  •  than  by  gentle  means  to  pr^- 
Ytnt  its  being  excessive,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  sto^ . 
mach  by  proper  bitters.'     p.  254. 

We  wette  particularly  pleased  with  the  remarks  on  ileus, 
vUch  are  highly  judicious  and  satisfactory.  What  is  ob- 
served of  hernia,  joined  with  ileus,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering them,  in  many  instances,  independent  of  each  other, 
requires  particular  attention.  The  remarks  on  ileus,  some^ 
times  consisting  in  inverted — ^i)robably  violent  and  irregular 
peristaltic — motion,  and  on  the  use  of  opiates,  are  highly 
satisfactory.  In  violent  pain,  we  have  often  found  it  pro- 
per to  check  ihe  spasm  by  free  doses  of  opium,  before  we 
begin  our  purgative  plan ;  and  have  not  observed,  when  th^ 
pam  has  been  relieved,  that  any  disadvantage  has  arisea 
from  the  delay  of  the  evacuations.  Calomel,  with  the  ca* 
thartic  extract,  has,  in  our  opinion,  increased  the  purgative 
power;  to  which  may  be  added,  that,  from  its  weight,  it 
^udes  a  common  action  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  seems,  in  the  same  way,  to  prevent  the  extract 
Irom  being  rejected.  We  may  here  shortly  remark,  that 
an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  sometimes  brings  on 
sjrmptoms  nearly  resembling  ileus.  The  chief  distinction 
arises  from  the  pain  being  more  general,  the  abdomen  more 
uniformly  tense  and  sore,  without  any  relief  by  stools. 

On  the  subject  of  madness,  the  observations  merit  atten- 
tion. We  shall  transcribe  a  passage  which  we  think  correct 
and  judicious ;  but  which  militates  a  little  against  the  au- 
thor's own  opinions  in  other  parts  of  tlie  commentaries.         % 

*  It  is  an  inveterate  opinion,  which  my  exjierlencc  has  uniformly 
contradicted,  that  madness  is  Influenced  by  the  moon.  The  gout  i« 
apposed  to  absorb  other  distempers,  and  to  turn  them  so  perfectly 
into  its  own  nature,  that  no  traces  shall  appear  of  any  other  malady 
beside  the  gout.  I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  this  observation  j 
but  I  make  no  doubt  of  my  having  observed  some  power  of  this 
kind  in  madness ;  upon  the  access  of  which  I  have  remarked  an  ex* 
tniordinary  and  immediate  recovery  of  strength  and  health  in  one,  who 
was  languishing  with  extreme  weakness  consequent  upon  a  fever. 
In  another,  who  had  every  sign  of  a  pulmonary  consumption  ad- 
dancing  fast  to  its  last  stage^  madness  came  on,  ^nd  presently  made  a 
cure  of  the  consumption,  of  which  1  almost  despaired  by  any  other 
means/    p.  276. 

Und^.r  tlie  chapters  of  *  iniestmorum  dolores^  '  lumborum 
dolor y  and  some  otliers,  the  author  is  very  usefully  employed 
in  tracing, the  source  and  discriminating  the  symptoms  of 
the  real  complaint  which  occasions  these  indistinct  feelings, 
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A'  tMetlil  volvone  may  be  written  on  stteh  subjects  by  an 
experienced  practitioner. 

The  chapter  on '  ischuria*  contains  some  yaluable  obselra* 
tions.  We  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  all  dece|>^ 
tion  was  carefully  guarded  against,  continue  six  weeks;  nor 
^ras  there  any  vicarious  discharge,  till  after  three  week% 
ivhen  a  profuse  perspiration  came  on,  which  lasted  fort3r« 
eight  hours.  It  ended  happily*  In  old  people,  there  is 
often  a  total  and  unconquerable  palsy  of  the  venal  vessels^ 
n'hich,  however,  will  sometimes  yield  to  large  doses  of  tur« 
pentin^.  This  medicine  the. stomach  will  bear  more  easily^ 
and  in  larger  quantity,  if  mixed  with  honey,  by  melting 
«ver  a  slow  firfe.  Cantharides  we  have  never  found  active, 
except  in  the  bladder. 

On  the  subject  of  worms,  the  observations  are  unusually 
trifling.  Dr,  Heberden  thinks  there  is  no  specific  for  worms; 
but  medicines  for  this  purpose  may. be  .often  depended 
on,  perhaps  more  securely  than  in  other  complsunts* 
Helleborastcr  (bearVfoot)  approaches  near  to  a  specific,  ia 
lumbrici ;  the  male  feru-root,  followed  by  drastic  pm'ga- 
lives,  or  even  the  rough  raspings  of  pewter,  in  tenia;  and 
clysters  of  asafoetida  and  oil,  followed  by  aloetic  and  mer- 
caurial  purgatives,  in  ascarides^  ^Under  the  head  ofmaoEimse, 
our  author  recommends,  very  strongly,  extii-pation  of  a 
schirrous  or  even  of  an  ulcerated  cancer.  It  certainly  is 
often  too  long  delayed.  He  might  have  added,  to  quic* 
-many  uneasy  apprehensions,  tliat  a  tumor,  or  «ven  an 
abscess,  from  milk,  lias  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  become 
cancerous. 

The  chapter^ on  menstrua  contains  many  curious  and  some 
useful  observations  on  this  discharge.  We  know  not  wlie« 
ther  it  may  be  accidental ;  but  we  think,  within  these  few 
years,  we  have  found  it  continue  to  a  much  oiore  ad- 
vanced period  than  in  the  earlier  seras  of  our  practice.  In 
advanced  life,  the  menses  sometimes  return  profusely.  This 
the  author  very  properly  ascribes  to  a  disordered  state  of 
the  uterus ;  but  we  have  seen  it  occur  in  a  solitary  insUnce, 
as  a  useful  discharge,  or  as  an  accidental  haemorrhage  from 
any  other  part.  Styptics  atid  astringents  Dr.  Heberden 
thinks  useless.  They  undoubtedly  are  so ;  and  the  bleeding 
is  only  checked  by  anodynes  and  refrigerants.  ITie  bfeed^ 
ings,  m  the  last  stage  of  hectic,  we  have  seen  relieved  only 
by  nitre.  Chamomile  flowers,  in  our  author*s  opinion, 
seem  to  possess  some  specific  powers  as  an  emmenago^uc. 

Under  the  head  of  meazles,  Dr.  Heberden  gives  a  history 
of  the  regular  disease.  The  affiection,  wh^n  received,  ap-* 
pears  to  produce  the  disease  from  ten  to  fourteen  day^  after 


ate  vecqptiati.    Tiierev  nascn  to  suspect^  tfast,  iai!it«r« 
)ier  stage,  it  is  not  remarkably  infeeiiouB. 

Tbei^hapM'  ^n  the  diseases  of  die  eyes  is  iuteresti^o^  an4 
MBUfiisg  i  bvt  VG  find  little  aiokUtioii  to  our  fyr4ct:ifial  IpMHvw 
ied^.    We  isb^Ul  aetect  a  j[)6cutiarly  siiigukr  ^^«ce  of  nj&ei«i«- 

•  A  wan  abont  thirty  years  oM  had  in  the  spring  a  tertian  fevcr^ 
fm  wblch  be  took  too  «m  jl!  a  qnantity  of  bark,  s6  that  the  returns  of  ik 
were  weakened  mthout  being  entirely  removed.  He  therefore  went 
tiito  tke  eold-batli,  and  after  bathing  twice  he  felt  no  mert  ef  hk 
fcver.  Three  dayi  after  his  last  ilt,  being  then  en  board  of  a  ahip  i|L 
the  mcr>  he  obserred  at  san-aetting^  t^at  all  objects  began  to  feck 
^iMfy  which  UaofMse  |rradually  thickened  inio  a  cloodj  and  not  Xosq^ 
efter  he  became  so  blind,  as  hardly  to  perceive  the  light  of  a*  candle. 
3YKe  next  morning  about  smo-xiiingj  his  sight  was  restored  as  per* 
factly  as  ever.  When  the  next  night  came  on,  he  lost  his  aigbt 
mia  in  the  same  manner;  and  this  continued  for  twelve  daysan4 
nights.  He  then  came  ashore,  where  the  disorder  of  his  eyes  gra- 
dually ab^ed,  and  in  three  {lays  was  entirely  gone.  A  month  after, 
be  vent  on  board  of  another  ship,  and  after  three  d^s'  stxy  in  it,  the 
iu^t4iindness  returned  as  before,  and  lasted  ^U  the  tin^  -of  his  re* 
Rlaining  in  the  ship,  which  was  nine  nights.  He  thoB  left  the  ship; 
and  his  bkiodness  ^d  not  return  while  he  was  upon  land.  Sotne  little 
fime  aftersittrds,  he  ^ent  tiMio  anp^her  ship«  iu  which  he  trontinued 
ten  days,  dnring  wliich  lime  the  blradness  returned  only  two  iaigbts, 
and  Dever  ai'Cenwards. 

In  the  August  following,  he  complained  of  loss  of  appetite,  ateaiEr 
s,  shortness  of  bieath,  and  a  cough;  he  fell  awtly  very  fast,  had 
iireqoent  shiverings,  pains  in  his  Inins,  dysury,  and  vomitings;  all 
which  corhplaiiits  increased  upon  him  till  the  middle  of  November, 
when  be  died. 

*  He  had  fonneriy  l>een  employed  in  lead- works,  and  had  twice 
lost  the  u^  of  his  hands,  as  is  usual  among  the  workers  in  this  metal.^ 
r.  334. 

Palsy  and  apoplexy  are  considered  at  an  unusual  leneth ; 
and  the  section  contains  a  groat  number  of  envious  ana  im- 
portant facts.  They  are  too  miscellaneous  and  indepen- 
dent, however,  to  aciniit  of  abrl Jgomcnt ;  and  we  percciv« 
none  of  such  superior  intercut  as  to  induce  us.  to  copy  them. 
The  whole  may  be  read  with  advantage  even  by  the  expe- 
rienced physician.  As  the  cause  of  apoplexy  h;is  occasioned 
SQine  di^nssiou,  we  shall  truni^ciibe  our  author's  sentiments 
on  the  subject.  They  indeed  dillcr,  in  a  great  measure^ 
from  oar- own;  but  this  is  no  place  for  controversy.  We 
inaiy  add,  however,  that  we  admit  the  cause  of  apoplexy 
proceeding  from  affections  purely  nervous,  but  think  tlie 
^ases  of  tlus  Lind  comparatively  tew. 

-^Theory  may  ttacfa^  but  will  find  some  diiliculty  in  proving,  that 
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ilipoplexies  fQust  -arise  from  a  compression  of  the  brain,  owing  cutber 
to  a  distension  of  the  blood-vessels;  or  to  extravasaled  blood  froru 
their  rupture,  and  tbat  the  energies  of  the  nerves  can  be  deadened  hj 
no  otfact  cause  beside  fiiiness.  *  The  usual  subjects  of  palsies,  as  bef. 
fore  mentioned,  do  not  favcmr  this  hypothesis  ;  and"  the  operation  oi 
Beveral  poisons  in  disturbing  or  annihilating  the  nervous  functions  can 
hardly  be  .accounted  for  by  such  a  theory :  as  little  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  gradual  manner  in  which  most  pa1sie&>  and  many  apo-< 
olei^ies,  are.  found  to  advance^  and  .with  the  strong  dispositioh  to  re* 
lapses  in  those  who  have  been  emaciated  and  broken  by  many  former 
fits.  Some  palsies  roust  be  owing  to  other  causes .  besides  fulness  j 
and*whatever  these  causes  be,  they  may  be  the  only  ones  of  most  pal- 
sies. A  ruptiire  of  some  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  may  be  the  origin 
of  some  apoplexies,  biit  probably  of  few  ;  because  these  can  hardly 
escape  being  mstantly  fatal;  and  we  know  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
proportion  which  do  not  end  in  present  death.  Some  practical  au- 
thors tsell  us  they  have  been  glad  of  finding  a  fever  in  a  paralytic ;  or 
desirous  of  ezciting  one.  This*  but  ill  accords  with  the  evacuating, 
and  cooling  regimen.  But  I  must  own  that  I  have  no  faith  at  ail  in 
this  doctrine;  for  according  to  all  my  experience^  the  more  fever 
there  is,  the  worse  it  always  fares  with  the  patient,,  in  every  external 
and  internal  ^ilj  ^nd  the  more  natural  the  pulse  is^  the  more  hopei 
there  will  be  of  a  prosprerous  event.*     p.  354. 

If  tberej  be  any  disposition  to  vomit,  it  is  assisted  by  a  lit- 
tlecarduiis  tea;  but  emetics  .are  not  recommended.  What 
relates  to  warm  and  cold  bathing,  we  slmll  select  without  a 
comment. 

'When  the  patient  ia  judged  to  be  pretty  well  qut  of  the  reach  of 
present  danger,  he  must  in  the  next  place  be  assisted  in  freeing  him- 
self from  the  several  disagreeable  reliques  of  the  former  attack,  and 
in  preventing  a  return.     For  these,  purposes  a  journey  to  Bath  is  ge- 
nerally proposed  i  about;  which  physicians  seem  to  be  divided  in  their 
opinions  j  some  thinking,  that  the  drinking  and  bathing  at  Bath  help 
to  recover  paralytics,  while  others  are  j>er8uaded  that  they  are  the 
ready  means  of  turning  a  palsy  into  an  apoplexy.     If  I  were  to  judge 
from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the  Bath  waters  do  nei- 
ther good  nor  harm  to  these  patifents ;  some  of  whom  gradually  reco- 
I      ver  while  they  stay  at  Bath  j  and  others  suffer  a  fresh  attack  and  die 
'      there 4  just  as  they  would  in  any  other  place.     I  therefore  cannot  ad- 
I       vise  Bath ; .  but  if  it  be  desired  by  the  invalids  themselves,  or  any  of 
I      their  friends,  there  is  no  reason  to  hinder  their  going  thither.     There 
I      is  not  much  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  cold  bath.    Out  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  whom  I  have  known  to  use  sea-bathing  for 
!       several  successive  seasons,  and  long  courses  of  cold  bathing  in  weak- 
ness and  giddiness  left  by  palsies,  some  have  thought  them  prejudi- 
cial, and  more  have  thought  them  ttfefal :  but  from  all  their  accounts 
I  have  concluded,  tbat  cold  bathing  is  innck:ent,  or  in  a  small  degree 
weful.    So  that  the  chief  reason  against  advising,  of  allowing  it,  is 
that  paralytics  are  Uable  to  relapses  of  their  disorder,  let  them  do 
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vhit  tlpcy  ^ai ;  a^tid  if  awy  fresh  access)  or  tiggravatidn  df  tfieif  sjfYHN 
^toihs  shOttBi  h^]fpeti  at  thfe  time  of  ming  the  cold  bath,  or  ^oqjtt 
After,  it  wDtdd  6f  toofse  be  «!)arg6d,  though  t^ery  unjuAlj^  to-  ^ 
l5athing/   p.  asj". 

O^iam  is  allowed  in  parafytic  com^plaints^  1»  eolioaflr 

'fb^lesfine*:^  or  f>ain;  annd  t^itk  gveat  propii«ty.  A  cmtMUfr 
case  of  catatepst  fe  snbjotned. 

Under  the  titk  of  *  pecfom  dol&r,^  otrr  atrthcir  treats  ol 
^me  anomaJons  puiws  in  the  bre'jSt,  and  j)aYticuJarly  ell 
angina  pectoris ;  but,  respecting  this  lasl  coiHjJlaiiit,  h& 
gives  no  additional  importauf  information.  We  lately  saw  a 
very  striking  instance  of  it  ir»  an  elderly  womad,  relie\'«l 
aipparently  by  a  fit  of  gout ;  but  the  spasms  n^urnect  mtb 
.a  violence  truly  9lantii»«r9  and  yiddcd  stottiAigly  to  anta^ 
spasiBodics:  they  disappeared  withoiit  a«iy  go«t  super-- 
veninp.  We  ha^-^  seen  more  than  one  instance,  in  wbkk 
the  cmmplttint  hte  passed  efS  c^ditfipletdy— We  date  not  «ay 
'that  it  was  from  tlie  efficacy  -of  tnedicinc.  A  short  case  of 
-vioriUfi  pe'diCrtlariSf  we  shall  select. 

*  176'2,  Aug.  23.  I  was  this  day  informed  by  sir  iBdward  Wllmoty 
that  he  had  seen  a  man  who  was  afEicted  with  the  morbus  pedicula* 
lis.  Sn^all  tumors  were  dispersed  over  the  skin,  to  v»lueh  ^fusrc  "v/zs 
a  very  peroeptibie  inotioii,  and  a  violent  ttdhing.  Upon  bdi^ 
opened  with  a  needle  they  were  found  t^  contain  in:»ectB  *»  every  re- 
spect resembling  common  lice,  excepting  that  they  were  whiter. 
Sir  Edward  Wilmot  ordered  a  wash,  consisting  of  four  ounces  of 
eptrits  of  wine,  four  ounces  '^  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and 'six 
drams  of  camphor.  The  day  following  he  told  me  all  the  insects  had 
been  killed  on  being  touched  with  this  K^uor,  and  that  all  the  it€hitt|; 
had  immediately  oessed/  r.  3^9. 

Of  consumption,  0r.  Hcberden  speaks  ^OWewhat  at  large, 
and  to  the  purpot>e.  He  is  not  without  suspicion  pf  its 
being  infectious  to  bedfellows,  ami  those  tnudi  confined  with 
the  person  affected*;  and,  in  the  treatment,  relies  largely 
on.  the  mild  plan  of  diot  and  naoderate  warmth*  The  distinc- 
tion of  mucus  and  pus  ia^.  he  thinks,  tprecarioii6 ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  seems  at  no  time  to  prevent,  iir  his 
opinion*  the  employing  a  decoction  of  bark.  He  conceives, 
that,  by  prudent  prlerautions  to  keep  the  diseese^in  mode- 
rate subjection,  tlie  disposition  may  tNcar  off.  The  chapter 
on  the  collca  Pictomim  contains  a  vcrj'  accurate  dcfecriptfon 
of  the  disease,  which  6ur  author  supposes,  pethaps  without 
'■■'■'■'  .  .      I   ■  ■  I  )  p 

*  Not  to  ex&'ite  uonc^esstry  i|ppreh«n9kMil«  we  ipay  Add,  that  ow  obierwtiMM  c^ 
inride  with  the  author's^  that,  fram  lo<^  and  very  (dote  coniiiieaient  with  a  coa* 
auiVtpttvc.  person,  'there  are  «a&pidoii8  of  its  being  coivmunicated  :  )»uc  in  such  in* 

^nhes,  iioiess^here  f^otn't^ldcioMhi^  the  constitutions  tnay  "be  siiaiiv,  tbe  cttm- 
sninkaied  di|#aic  luu  never,  ^^ff  tur^bservatiQA,  been  Cifiai, 
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•tifficlent  reason^  to  be  owing  exclusively  to  lead*  Wc  re*- 
inember  a  painter,  who  had  had  frequent  attacks,  cured  by 
Jieepif^  his  hand«  very  carefully  clean^  and  eatifig  every 
jBiorning^  before  he  began  his  worfe,"  soipe  fat  bacon*  The 
-danger  of  tinned  and  glazed  vessels  is  repeated,  certaioly 
without  fouixdation.  A  curious,  but  not  a  sufficiently,  dis^ 
orimiaaled,  case  of  macaUe  pU)T>ttrea  follows* 

Rheumatism  is  the  subject  of  extensive  remark  ;  add  Dr* 
Heberden  seises,  with  pecuUar  propriety,  the  near  relatiQii 
4Df  this  complaint  to  palsy*  He  thinks  bleeding  not  of 
Very  essenUal  service :  copying,  perhaps,  from  the  events  in 
more  polished  life^  where  the  constitutions  are  less  robust. 
We  used  to  suppose  that  sometimes  bleeding  rendered  the  ef- 
fect  of  blisters  more  certain,  when  premised  just  before  theit 
^plication ;  but,  such  is  the  change  of  seasons  and  cousti* 
%utions,  that  we  seldom  see  very  acute  rheumatisms,  or 
Violently  inflatnmatory  peri{)neumonies«  Mercurials,  Dr* 
2leberden  thinks,  may  be  injurious,  as  a  mercurial  course 
has  brought  on  rheumatism.  It  is,  however,  tiiat  mercuriajl 
course,  whose  proper  operation  has  been  suppressed  by  odd. 
With  antimonials, .  when  the  disease  is  protracted,  before  it 
f^ssuines  the  chronic  form,  we  think  mercury  has  been  use- 
ful; and  we  have  suspected,  that  mercurial  purgatives,  in- 
terposed, have  shortened  the  complaint.  Of  tlie  utility  of 
.Iwelr's  powdei',  our  author  speaks  also  with  hesitation,  per-^ 
Jiapslrom  employing  it  in  too  small  doses.  A  scruple,  with 
live  grains  of  salt  ot  harts-horn,  forms  a  very  valuable  re- 
Inedy.  We  may  just  mention,  that  we  sometimes  meet  witk 
SL  most  intractable  complaint,  perhaps  referable  to  this  head^ 
viz.  violent  pains  in  the  feet  or  ankles.  It  has  frequently 
i>aiBed  every  attempt. 

In  strangury,  Dr.  Heberden  thinks  camphor  useless,  and 
pirefefs  an  opiate  clyster;  but  the  latter  is,  to  many,  an  un- 
pleasant remedy  ;  and,  in  large  doses  with  opium,  camphor 
very  frequently  succeeds. 

From  the  chapter  on  stinmay  we  shall  copy  some  facts 
•which  we  think  of  importance. 

'The  origin  of  this  mischief  in  these  adults  was  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  unwholesomeness  of  their  diet^  or  situalion.  The  use  of 
^  tety  hard  water  was  suspected  to  have  made  one  of  them  scrofu- 
ioiv  I  for  he  began  to  be  so  after  using  it  constantly  for  a  (ew  years, 
«id  continued  so  a9  long  as  he  ascd  it,  but  upon  leaving  it  off,  all  the 
acrofulous  appearances  left  him*  It  is  most  probably  owing  to 
some  bad  quality  of  the  water,  that  swellings  of  the  throat  are  ende* 
4Kiial  m  jK>me  parts  of  England,  and  notoriously  among  the  inhabit 
tente  of  the  A^ ;  thou^  I  by  no  means  think  it  owing  to  the  use  of 
inow-wsLter^'to  which  it  has  been  attributed :  for  I  believe  on  ac^ront 
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pf  it9  grezt  purity  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  they  coul^ 
oinploy*.*     P.  4ip» 

The  account  of  the  *  sniJiH-pox '  contains  some  eimou» 
and  valuable  facts.  Dr.  Hebcrdch  thinks  that  inoculation 
will  hot  always  secure  the  patient  from  ha\nng  the  small-pox 
afterwards,  if  the  eruptk>n  hare  been  imperfect  without 
maturation.  The  instance,  however,  subjoined,  explains 
the  difficulty  5  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  inocu- 
lation did  not  succeed,  and  the  eruption  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  the  operation.  A  person  in  the  small-pox  docJj 
not  infect  another  till  at  least  after  two  days  from  the  ap-^ 
pearance  of  the  eruption. 

'  Aa  excruciating  pain  in  tbe  loins  has  never  faiFed  to  be  succeeded 
>y  a  bad  small-pox ;  and  the  more  violent  the  pain,  the  greater  ha» 
been  the  danger  :  it  is  much  safer  to  have  it  between,  the  shoulders  f 
but  it  is  safest  to  have  none  in  any  part  of  the  back. 

'  Excessive  vomiting  for  the  whole  time  before- the  eraptloD  U 
seldom  followed  by  a  mild  disease ;  and  if  the  vomiting  be  continued 
after  the  eruption  is  completed,  the  patient's  life  is  in  great  danger^ 
even  though  the  small-pox  be  not  confluent,  as  I  have  seen  more  than 
once, 

'  It  is  very  common  to  have  convulsioRs  precede  a  mild  small^pox 
in  children,  and  the  same  has  been  known  in  some  adults  with  a3  pros- 
perous an  event. 

*  The  variolous  infection  does  some  fore^  t»  the  vessels,  which 
supply  the  menstrual  discbarge  in  women  y  and  in  the  wocst  sort  of 
small-pox  tliis  evacuation  has  come  on  out  of  its  regular  course  two 
days  before  the  small-pox  has  begun  to  shew  itself,  and' has  continued 
to  flow  in  an  excessive  manner.  It  has  sometimes  appeared  before 
Its  regular  time,  together  with  the  eruption.  But  what  I  have  more 
usually  observed  is,  that  this  uterine  Hux  in  almost  ai?  female pa^- 
tieots  has  begun  as  soon  as  the  eruption  was  completed,  and  it  has 
continued  from  one  day  to  five.  This  discharge,  though  sometimes 
much  greater  than  the  natural  one,  does  not  seem  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  small-pox,  nor  to  sink  the  patient's  strength,  and  there- 
fore very  little  pains  need  be  taken  to  stop  it,  even  though  we  had  aajr 
T^y  and  innocent  way  of  doing  it. 

*  That  very  formidable  symptom,  bloody  urine,  has- come  on  about: 
the  fifth  day  from  the  first  sickuess ;  the  eruption  in  the  mean  time 
has  hardly  risen  above  the  skin,  chiefly  shewing  itself  in  purple  spotfr 

*  <  The  inhabicints  of  r(heiiiis  had  been  so  aflllcted  with  strumous  diseases,  that 
they  maintained  an  ho^pital  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  curing  such  patients.  They  then 
made  use  of  no  other  waer  than  whut  they  had.  rrom  wells.  After  a  machine  w»i 
constructed,  yuhloh  bioughr  the  Mnf^v  from  u  neighbouring  river,  and  distributed  it 
Into  all  quaiters  of  the  cit>}  it  W3^  observed  that  S(-rof\ilous  disorders  were  become  lesft 
con^mun  :  in  rhe  space  of  thirty  years  the  number  of  these  patients  were  reduced  to 
one  hiif  of  what  it  had  usually  been  ;  and  it  continued  to  decrease  so.&st,  as  to  give 
orcaston  for  thinking ,  that  ifaie  gwatcr  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  might  b« 
«l>f]icd  to  other  purpoee&. — S«r.  JC^Yoit  dg  Aie'dtcmt,  vol.  ii.  Hiu.  p.  280.'  .  . 
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And  Uotche9>  and  resembling  variolous  pimples  only  ki  veiy  fe^ 
places.  The  stools  are  likewise  bloody ;  the  very  tears  have  been  like 
^RfKTtf  eamium ;  and  if  a  small  scratch  has  any  where  been  made  in 
the  skin,  the  blood  has  for  many  hours  continued  to  ooze  out,  and 
lias  harc%  been  stopped.  Tbis  hopeless  state  has  been  terminated  bjf 
death  in  three  or  four  days  afler  the  eFUpllun  ;  nor  have  I  remarked 
one  exception.  But  the  urine  may  be  discoloured  In  the  small-pox,. 
and  have  a  hiie  as  dark  as  coffee,  even  where  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  Its  proceeding  from  gravel,  and  yet  afford  ho  ground  for 
alarm,  if  not  jdined  with  other  bad  symptoms.  In  a  middling  sort 
pf  small -pox,  the  urine  became  black  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  continued  so  for  four  days.  In  another,  the  same  black 
urine  began  on  the  second  day  of  the  sickness,  having  a  sediment  like 
coSfee-grounds  for  two  days.  Both  these  pat4ents  went  on  pros* 
perously,  without  any  other  bad  <«•  unusual  symptom.  The  pus- 
tules have  sometimes  shewn  themselves  not  very  different  from  theic 
geeneral  appearance  in  a  middling  sort ;  but  the  interstices  have  been 
filled  with  small  round  purple  spots,  and  the  distemper  lias  beei\  fatal 
on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption.'     p*  438. 

"The  fetus  has,  in  no  case  that  occurred  to  our  author9 
appeared  to  receive  thp  va?rioJous  infection ;  a«d  some  sin- 

f:niar  circumstances,  respecting  successive  crops,  are  added, 
n  an  epidemical  ague,  on  the  appearance  of  tlie  small-pox 
fever,  the  ague  ceased,  and  always  '  returned  after  the  small-* 
pox  had  terminated,  and  one  or  two  purges  had  betfi  taken,'* 
It  has  been  observed,  that  active  purges  will  again  bring  on 
intermitting  paroxysms;  and  it  would  be  important,  could 
we  know  if  they  returned  wliere  the  evacuation  was  omitted. 
A  history  of  the  chicken-pox  is  inserted ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready received  it  from  our  author  in  the  Medicul  Transac* 
tions. 

Some  judicious  remarks  on  diseases  of  the  stomach,  with 
three  cases -of  a  diseased  spleen,  and  one  of  diseased  pancreas, 
occur  in  tliis  vokime.  With  respect  to  the  f^rst,  we  find  no 
particular  plan  of  relief.  Golumbo  is  not  mentioned,  though 
of  great  service  in  stomachs  subject  to  acidity.  It  is  singular, 
that,  because  acids  are  thrown  up^  absorbents  are  considered 
to  be  the  only  remedies,  without  reflecUng  on  the  change;) 
which  take  place  in  the  stomach  \  and  that,  though  acids  be 
present,  the  complaints  are  not  always  owing  to  them.  A 
red  herritig  iwiil  often  give  heart-burn.  We  have  known 
broiled  /bacon  do  the  same;  but  this  kind  of  disease  can* 
not  be  owing  to  acidsu  Mucilaginous  substances,  which 
certainly  inviscate^  though  they  do  not  change,  acrid  matters, 
will  more  frequently  succeed.  Lime-water  seems  chiefly 
serviceable  by  dilution ;  for  it  can  absorb  but  a  ver}'  -small 
proportion  of  acid.  The  cases  of  diseased  spleen,  &c^  oiler 
tio  deci^ve  characteristic  symptoms:  they  are  chiefly  such 
4s  Attend  iiDpaired  digestion »  and  broken  constitutious, 
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Vertigo^  vomitingy  and  loss  of  ¥oic6  (vox),  compbisitd  ^ 
tiae  m insury  organs  and  utenifi,  conolude  the  volonie :  they 
eontatn  wome  curious  observatioBS  aod  judicious  raflexjoiKy 
hat  6tftv  nothing  that  we  can  with  propriety  oDkiM  en, 
V^on  the  w}K)Ie,  we  consider  this  volume  as  a  ^&ej  vduabki 
})nblicationy  meriting  a  particular  attention  from  practi^ 
tioners  of  every  age.  The  best  will  be  informed  by  it ;  ancf 
the  younger,  if  not  too  uiuch  affected  by  the  languor  already 
iioticed,  will  learn  to  correat  their  eagerness,  and  the  foB* 
ward,,  often  the  injudicious  activity  derived  froDoi  an  early 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  medicine.  The  author  himself 
expresses  some  surprise  that  he  lias  not  done  more.  On  thi» 
^UQJecty  we  ought  not  to  dwell.  The  calm  benevolence 
which  aoothes  the  evening  of  a  weU^^spent  life,  beams  in 
•■i^ry  line  of  the  work;  and  all  practitioners,  if  they- cannot 
imitate  oar  author's  excellence,  may,  at  least,  express  ai^ 
eager  wish  that  their  '  last  end  may  be  like  his,' 


Art.  V. — Annals  of  ike  French  Revolution;  hy  A,  F^  Ber^t 
troiid  Dc  Molevtlicy  Minister  of  Stat^.  (Continued  from 
p»  390  of  <rur  last  Volume.) 

OUR  last  article  upon  this  voluminous  publication  termi^ 
lUited  with  a  history  of  the  celebrated  tumults  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  Jime ;  the  neglect  of  Petiony  the  existing  mayor  of 
Paris,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  the  inattention  of  the 
commandant  of  die  national  guard  ;  the  cH(5mi;nat)e  alann  of 
the  king's  ministers;  and  the  resolution  of  the  king  him^ 
sielf,  by  which  alone— or  at  least  in  conjunction  with  the  ef- 
forts which  Petiori  prevailed  upon  himself  evontualiy  to 
make  in  belialf  of  the  roval  family— -the  mob  were  persuaded 
to  return  home^without  having  effected  any  serious  mischief, 
independently  of  the  absurd  and  outrageous  mrockery  ofiered 
to  the  persons  of  the  king  and  the  dauphin.  Petion,  for  his 
misconduct,  was  justly  suspended  in  his  office  by  a  resolution 
oi  the  department,  confirmed  by  the  royal  signature.  The 
act  of  suspension,  however,  was  no  sooner  submitted  to  the 
national  assembly,  than  it  was  taken  oflF,  and  Petion  restored 
to  }jis  former  dignity.  Our  author,  as  may  be  expected,  ts^ 
in  a  violent  rage  against  both  Petion  and  the  assembly,  on 
this  occasion ;  and  exhibits,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  transac- 
tion, some  portion  of  that  partiality  which  peprades  the* 
greater  part  of  bb  work,  and  will  render  it,  witnoat  a  per- 
petual cave^tit,  a  dangerous  document  for  the  future  histo- 
rian to  consult.  Like  the  lord*mayor  of  our  own  m^tfopo- 
lis^  io  the  riots  before  the  hst,  Petion-appears  to  have  beeciv 
at  f^xity  cuipttbly  isaioimAy  aod  ^iapgr<ihci»i?«  d:'  dmgei*  ^ 


Tcft,  firooiliissubangutait  conduct — ^smcl^  more c^pecii^ifj^  tfa^ 
dexterity  whk^  ha  m^mUesfeedf  in  wkhdrawkia  tbe  mob  fifomif 
Aa  palace,  and  lea^ng  tho  peraeu  of  th^  king  wiinjured 
wken  entiarei J  i«  his  pomrcac*— ^a must  ncce^a^Uy  acquit  him* 
43£  att  iDtemtional  trcasim.  BiaD  wfaii^  is  M.  BcrteraiKfs  «m>. 
«etiiit? — Aliuding  to  the  <CQn^miioiQation  ol  th^  9Ct  of  £^ 
fiaspeosion  to  the  natioiml  aaauMlily,  be  as3e¥ts-*-» 

'  It  wa«  ^eafd  }fy  the  assembly  with  the  most  indecent  marks  of 
fln^ei?  and  in^atlence,  and  the  read^er*s  voice  was  at  times  drowned- 
by  their  murmurs.  It  was  scarcely  read  through,  when  Fetion  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  and  pleaded  his  own  cause,  not  from  ^ny  occasion' 
fie  had  to  defSmd  it,  for  it  was  gained  before  he  opened  his  mouth;  but 
to  revenge  hinwdf  on  the  directory  of  the  department,  whom  he  ac« 
cased,  in  almost  every  sentence,  of  prevarication,  imposture,  aristo- 
cracY,  counter-revolutionary  sentiments,  &c.  **  When  I  read  this 
nesohition,*'  said  he,  **  I  shuddered  with  indignation,  and  cny  soul  re*' 
molted  againfit  the  treacherous  hands  that  trac^  it.  I  should  never 
have  conceived  that  one  of  the  best  actions  of  my  public  life,  one  that 
leaves  the  most  pleasing  reflection^  on  my  mind,  CQuldhave  become  \ 
ground  of  persecution."  What  a  villain  must  he  be,  whose  best  ac- 
tion, on  his  own  confession,  was  to  have  countenanced  the  outrages  of 
the  20th  of  7une  \  and  what  a  heart  must  that  be  that  had  not  more 
pleasing  sensations  than  those  communicated  to  it  by  the  vefiecttona 
created  by  that  horrid  day!*    Vd.  vii.  r .  8. 

A  man  must  indeed  be  a  dilful  k^iaian  who  cao  extmcfc 
such  a  conclusion  from  such  a  speech.  Petion  does  not  €on^ 
fess  th?it  be  couMftenanced  the  outragej^  ef  the  twentieth  of 
June ;  much  less  does  he  boast  of  such  ^  countenance  as  his 
best  action.  He  manifestly  alludes  to  the  dexterity  %vith 
which  be  seduced  the  mob  from  tlii^  royal  palace,  hberatcd 
tlie  king  from  their  lawless  powec,  iu)d*ipduccd  thein  to  re- 
tire  quietly  to  their  own  homes.  That  he.w^  highly  culpa* 
ble  ia  the  outset  of.  this  extraordinary  tunxult,  wi^liavaal-' 
imdy  admitted ;  but  he  still  oiigbt  cautepaplatQ  th^  subse-* 
quent  part  of  his  conduct,  ae  exhibiting  ant  of  the  best  actions 
^  &is  public  Hfe — as  one  that!  left  the  mos4  pUamng  refiexwns 
m  his  mind, — Our  author,  indeed^  exhibits  the  same  intem* 
perance  in  asserting  that  Petion  had  no  occasion  to  defend 
nimself,  or  to  plead  his  own  cause,  since  it  was  gained  be- 
fore he  opened  his  mouth ;  for  it  is  well  known,  and  is  after- 
wards allo\yed,  by  M.  Bertrand  hjm^elf,  that  the  due  form 
of  law  was  9t  least  adhered  to ;  th^t  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  tbe  defence  of  the  reused,  together  with  the  necessary 
papers  on  each  side,  M^ere  r^ferr<^  to  the  commission  o£ 
Tn^v^;  and  that  the  repprt  \ras  forn^ally  comniuuicat^d'by 
the  procureur-sj/ndic  of  the  department.  It  is  iKrtorious  thai 
the  party  to  wKidi  Petaon  had  attached  himadf,  and  which 
iras  dsuoaiffMii  th^  C0t&fvuck$^  wair  pnre  iuiiser6us  im 
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the  assembly  than  the  opposite  party  of  the  CMi-droH;  and 
■w'e  well  know,  from  occurrences  among  ourselves,  that,  when 
a  decision  once  becomes  an  affair  of  party,  the  man  who  be- 
*  longs  to  the  more  powerful  will  hare  a  strong  chance  of  sue* 
.    cess:  but  the  French  revolution  has  furnished  us  with  far 
more  violent  infringements  upoa  the  lawj  than  the  preFent 
.  case  of  Petion;  and  we  cannot  avoid  .thinking  that  RL  Ber- 
trand  .widely  departs  from  the.sobcr  o^ravity  of  a  historiau,  in 
asserting,  that  his  cause  was  gained  before  he  opened  his  niouth. 
Our  author's  remarks  upon  the  absurd  manifesto  of  the 
combined  powers  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
•Avick,  are  more  entitled  to  attention,  and  display  a  fuU  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

.  *  The  manifesto  of  the  powers  at  length  appeared,  and  for  a  mo- 
ipent  gave  a  pause  to  the  manoeuvres  which  agitated  the  capital,  Thia 
manifesto,  so  much  expected,  was  not  that,  the  plan  of  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Mallct-du-Pan,  and  agreed  to,  but  one  drawn  up  by 
Dulimon,  as  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  king  of 
Prussia ;  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick|  who  signed  it  as  commander  in 
-  chiefs  had  not  even  been  consulted  upon  it.  The  publicatioa  of  it 
produced  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been  expected.  All 
parties,  some  violent  royalists  excepted,  were  provoked  at  the  boast- 
ings of  the  duke' of  Brunswick^  or  laughed  at  them.  The  factious  did 
not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  suggestions  of  the  king  all  the  menaces  re- 
tfpectin^  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  thence  con<^luded  that 
his  majesty  was  io  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
How  could  it  be  expected  that  the  threat  of  giving  up  Paris  to  be  pil- 
laged would  have  any  effect  upon  the  Jacobins,  few  of  whom  had  any 
property  there  \  Still  less  was  it  calculated  to  intimidate  the  brigands j, 
who  had  flocked  thither  in  such  numbers,  only  in  the  hope  of  that  very 
pillage,  for  which  they  would  not  have  failed  to  join  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians.  It  would  have  been  less  absurd,  and  more  efficacious,  ta 
have  threatened  to  level  with  the  ground,  in  all  the  towns  taken,  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  presidents  and  principal  speakers  6f  the  Jaco- 
bin clubs,  and  to  give  up  to  pillage  all  the  apartments'iu  which  they 
were  lodgers.  Had  a  single  example  of  this  kind  been  made,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  most  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  kin^om  would  have  been 
turned  into  the  streets.*     VoK  vii.  p.  83. 


'  The  factious  showed  more  ability  in  their  choice  of  n^ans  to  pro* 
mote  desertion  in  the  foreign  armies.  They  laid  it  dowp  as  a  pnnci-> 
pie,  ''that  deseition  was  but  an  honourable  exercise  of  a  natural 
right,  when  any  one  chose  to  leave  a  land  of  slavery,  to  take  refuge  in 
one  of  liberty  :  that  free  men  were  but  of  one  country,  and  that  there 
could  exist  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  man  deprived  of  his  natural 
rights;  towards  him  who  had  deprived  him  of  them.**  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  assembly,  on  the  2d  of  August^  in  consequence  of  Guadet'a 
report,  passed  the  following  decree; 

"  1 .  Every  oAcer  or  soldier  of  the  enemy's  army,  who;  dearing  to 
isnge  themoelYea  under  the  iMumer  9f  Ul^r<]t»..ihaU.appeu  ^  %  mili^ 
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isiy  pQ6t^  or  before  bne  of  the  constituted  authorities,  as  a  French 
citizen,  shall  be  received  with  fraternal  affection  3  shall  be  presented* 
as  a  sign  of  his  adoption,  with  a  cockade  of  three  colours ;  shall  enjoy 
a  pension  for  life  of  an  hundred  livres,  of  which  one  quarter  shall  be^ 
always  in  advance,  and  shall  be  admitted  to  take  the  civic  oath.  The 
pension,  upon  their  decease>  shall  be  continued  to  their  widows. 

"  2.  Those  who  would  not  contract  a  military  engagement,  ^hall 
not  be  forced  to  it ;  those  who  chuse  it,  shall  be  admitted  to  what 
ai*my  they  please,  and  shall  receive  the  ordinary  fee  upon  enlisting. 

••  3.  Lists  shall  be  farmed  of  foreigners  in  the  service  of  France* 
and  the  pensions  of  those  who  die  shall  be  continued  to  the  survivorSy 
till  the  latter  shall  have  annuities  of  five  hundred  livres  each. 

"  4.  The  widows  of  such  military  persons  will  receive  the  annual 
pension  of  one  hundred  livres,  but  will  not  share'the  benefits  of  the 
tontine. 

**  5.  Those  who  do  not  take  a  military  engagement,  shall  retire  in- 
to the  interior  parts  of  th^  kingdom  5  those  who  shall  serVe,  will  have 
the  same  reward  for  brilliant  actions  as  French  citizens." 

*  Could  there  be  a  more  alluring  bait  for  all  such  soldiers  as  wanted 
spirit,  were  disgusted  with  service,  dissatisfied  with  their  officers  -or 
their  pay,  than  the  certainty  of  being  paid,  and  in  advance,  without 
having  any  thing  to  do,  or  being  exposed  to  any  danger  ?  And  90  it 
happened}  for  the  consequence  of  this  decree  was,  that  desertions  from 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were  very  much  increased,  whereas 
the  duke  of  6nmswick*s  manifesto  made  no  impression  on  the  French 
eoldiers.'     Vol.  vii.  p.  96. 

The  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  \ras  followed,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  by  a  declaration  of  the  French  princes 
in  the  combined  army — a  paper  which  is  even  at  present 
but  little  known  to  the  world,  and  which  is  given  at  lar^e 
in  the  appendix  to  this  work,  and  marked  No.  XXX;  its 
length  prevents  us  from  translating  it:  but  the  opposite 
spint  with  which  it  is  composed  seems  to  prove  obviously 
that  the  French  princes  themselves  were  fearful  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bombast  and  idle  menaces  of  the  former.  This 
second  paper — or  rather  essay,  for  its  length  entitles  it  to 
such  a  classification — is  designed,  therefore,  to  soften  the 
animosities  of  their  countrymen,  to  calm  the  eenenil  ap^ita- 
tibnthat  prevailed,  and  to*  intermix  the  benedictions  of  the 
princes  with  t})e  curses  of  the  duke.  This  artificial  and 
wheedling  publication,  however,  had  as  little  effect  on  the 
infuriate  temper  of  the  French  people^  jts  the  outrageous 
declaration  of  the  combined  courts;  and  it  is  difficult  to  af- 
firm which  principally  contributed  to  precipitate  the  cata* 
strophe  of  the  king's  death — the  very  fact  which  both  were 
equally  intended  to  prevent.  The  abrupt  retreat  of  this 
mighty  armament,  alter  all  its  frantic  menaces,  is  to  thq 
present  moment  as  extraordinary  an^  unatrcoimtable  as  that 
id  t^q  Gai>b  U<m  (he  lionuu^Capitol),  iq  the  dictatprship  of 


CSanniltut.  ThekiA^  of  Pruasta  appears  to  have  been  tii9 
first  person  in  the  confederate  council  who  was  dissatisfied 
^th  fchfe  aspect  of  aflairs,  and  especiaHy  with  the  result  of 
Ae  negotiation  with  Dumouricr  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
A)Bers ;  by  which  it  was  conceded  to  the  latter,  that  all  emi- 
grant!?, as  being  Frenchmen  in  arms  aeainst  their  own  coun-^ 
lj:y,  should  be  texcluded  from  its  benefit.  Alluding  ta 
mvs.  a3£.traordinary  concession,  our  author  thus  contiuufes  th() 
iMiStory  of  this  celebrated  transacticM>-« 

^  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Pruasia,  finding  that  the  negociatloit 
«lucb  he  hiad  opened  with  Diujoourier  was  not  attended  with  the  issue 
hekad  expected,  and  that  the  national  conventbn  had  ahpeady  decreed 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and  proclaimed  the  iBpublic,  his  ma* 
^ty  thought  it  necesAary  U>  delay  no  kmger  taking  a  final  d&tcrmina* 
^ttj  and  he  called  a  council  at  Hans,  to  which  the  principal  generala 
of  all  the  armies  were  summoned.  General  Kalkreiitb>  who  spoke 
firat,  staled  the  bad  condition  di  the  cavalryj  and  observed,  that  to  at- 
tack the  French  army^  it  would  be  necessary  to  march  to  the  light  and 
pass  the  Auve>  in  order  to  come  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy;  si 
aiovement  that  could  not  be  made  without  still  farther  endangering  the 
communications^  which  were  already  but  too  much  exposed. 

^  The  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  other  Prussian  generals  urged  th« 
bad  state  of  the  army>  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  them,  the  obstruct* 
tions  thrown  in  the  way  of  prompt  movements  anQ  haxaidoiis  enter* 
prises^  and  the  imprudence  and  danger  of  exposing  to  the  uncertain  is* 
jiue  of  a  battle  an  army  so  weakened  by  disease,  and  whose  communis 
catioQ  with  Verdun,  the  only  place  from  which  tbuy  could  obtain  pro* 
visioBs,  was  threatened. 

*  The  French  generals,  and  particularly  maceschal  de  Broglio  and 
martschal  de  Castries,  opposed  these  objections  with  all  the  energy  ex« 
cited  by  the  situation  of  the  royal  family,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  Hy  to 
their  relief*  They  had  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  a  general  engage- 
ment \  and  it  ix;as  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  they  might  march  to  Chalons,  where  they  should  find 
immense  supplies,  by  means  of  which  the  Prussian  army  would  no 
^nger  be  liable  to  be  weakened  by  the  separation  of  numerous  detach^ 
ments  to  protect  communications  become  useless.  General  Clerfaye 
ftuppofted  this  opinion. 

'  The  king  of  Prussia,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  inclined 
fo  openly  to  this  opinion,  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference, 
bespoke  of  fixing  the  2S)th  for  the  attack:  it  is  certato  at  least,  that 
Ihe  news  of  it  was  carried  to  the  princes,  and  spread  the  liveliest  joy 
throughout  their  army.  But  Frederic  William  in  the  end  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  generals ;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  armies  expected  to  receive  oiders  to  march 
against  the  enemy»  they  were  commanded  to  retreat.  On  the  day  be- 
.  fore,  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  suddenly  countermanded,  and 
the  friendly  communications  broken  off  by  Dumourier  on  the  receipt 
of  the  manifesto,  or  declaration,  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  sent  to 
\\m  I7  one  of  his  aid^de-campst    *^  The  duke  of  flruaewidt/*  said  be»i 


^ocrtahUy  take»  ra*  fcur  a  Uupomaster  of  Ajsaterdam:  tell  binif  thai 
from  this  aaomcnt  ti^  truce  k  at  aa  eod^  az)d  that  I  gai^'th»«i4eff 
£mf  its  ceasing  befofeyou.** 

<  The  priaces>  with  their  cavulry,  Uft  thek  eaBtoamettS'  on  th^ 
30th,  and  arnvecl^  after  a  laaKh  of  two  days^  at  Vouxiera^  wImbca 
tbcy  advaace4  to  Stenay.  Ti>e  Ai«6triaM  ajiid  fnmiana  retoeated  h^ 
joad  the  Aisne  with  t4ie  saaie  expedi^loi^  The  bad  roadtf,  aad  tha 
treachery  of  the  waggoners,  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  of  the  W^^ 
goos,  wiMcb.  were  pillaged  by  the  patmts  and  by  the  fru«iai»tbeBM 
Selves, 

'  As  sooa  as  the  fir^t  cokimn  of  the^  aray  of  tjhe  priiraBB  waft  oft  tbe 
bigbway  to  ^ceoay*  leveral  bodies  of  Freneh  cavaky  were  see*  coming 
•ul  of  the  weods  of  Mont-Dieu,  and  spreadiag  tbemeeHves  beUtiid  thfl 
biUs>  tbea  suddenly  sending  scouts  to  the  beights,  sofiie  rqgpimenlseC 
infaalTy  appeared  in  view  with  tW)E>  pieces  of  caniion« .  which  tbetf 

K'nted  on  the  column.  The  mvnot^vm^  ofdeied  bv  marescbii 
^lio  at  this  moment  were,  so  executed,  that  tboaie  aadonk  gnuim 
veve  soo»  made  to  vaoisb,  and  the.  vetscat  of  the  prijices  SQCuced>  iw(» 
witbfitandii^  all  tbe  dispositions  which  DuttM)i*iier  bad  made  i»  honwi 
tbcu  9^arch>  and  to  kU  on  thaic  reaot  guaid.  They  arrived  afc  Sleuay^ 
where  they  fixed  their  head  quartersv 

'  Tbe  retreat  of  the  Frussians  was  made  with  the  giealesl  ordev^  aft 
ptMseurier  himself  confoswd.  The  king  nevee  left  his  rear  gsar^ 
Wbeie  he  persoaally  distinguished  hinMeify  eviociag  as  mftob  pa/ao 
verance  as  he  had  before  displayed  bra>very  in.  the  battle,  of  Vate]% 
where  he  was  at  the  bead  o^  his  columns;  but  this  uftfortamate  armyi 
night  be  traced  by  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  henea  thai  weeestnneeii 
upon  tberoad. 

'  It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  undeiUke  the  siege  of  Se^n;  it  waslte 
inke  o£  Bdrunswick's  intention,  and  genefal  Clerfoye  an4  thep«oee  te 
Hohetkloe  wiere  already  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  operaitteney  wbei» 
the  duke  de  Saze-Teschen  recalled  gtfnend  Cler%e's  acsiy,  oare« 
cetving  news  that  Dumourier  was  marciiing  t«  the  relief  of  Lisle;,  ami 
a  fiew  days  after  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  recalled  bis  troops-  to  defoid 
bis  own  states^  which  were  threatened  by  geneial  Custiac :  tbus  wm 
tbe  duke  of  Brunswkk  forced  not  only  to  renounce  the  plaa  of  bei* 
•teging  Sedan,  but  to  evacuate,  ftrsfi  Verdan,  and  then  Lengwy,  td 
go  and  recover  Francfort,  arrest  the  prepress  of  general  Custine^  ancft 
save  Coblefit^  and.  the  terriCery  of  Treves. 

'  Sach  was  the  deplorable  issue  of  this  famewt  campaign^  f^rona 
vbkh  the.allied  powera,  the  French  priiices>  and  all  the  voyaliat$»  e»r 
pected  such  favourable  conseqaences !  And  to  what  cause  caa  we  im* 
pute  reverses  so  unfereseen,  so  incrsdiUe?  Thb  question  must  bs 
iefl  for  tbe  f utaie  decision  of  hielery :  it  wtU  not  be  determined  till  tfaft 
passions  and  party  spirit,  which  nevei  lodt  but  at  tbe  outside  of  things^ 
be  softdently  atiayed  to  give  plaoe  to  impartiality.  In  the  first  place^ 
it  is  neceasasy  to  banish  the  chnaerical  and  abaurd  suppositioas  which» 
9k  the  ttme^  igaoraiKe  or  malice  obtradai  on  tbe  puUac  curiosity,  a» 
the  motives  lor  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  letaeat.  The  facts  which  I 
have  related  seen  to  ose  to  preive  sufliciently  that  it  had  became  indis- 
FensaUe  at  the  time  it  was  delennifted  upon.  Tbe  pnetended  letter 
ftw  LoidiXYIt  ti0ttiftfr«i»lik»TfBi{4<(r  to  re%ncattheieUeate£ 
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(he  armies^  never  exi$t6d.  This  is  ascertained  hj  Clery's  Jonnmt« 
The  courier  from  London,  supposed  to  be -charged  with  a  similar  com« 
mission,  is  a  still  more  improbable  story,  England  has  been  often  ac- 
cused, and  always  without  the  least  proof,  oPencouraging  the  revoki- 
tkmary  faction,  which  never  had  a  more  mvariable  or  more  formida- 
ble ieneray  than  that  country  5  but  even  supposing,  against  aU  truths 
that  in  1792  the  English  government,  swayed  by  politics  so  narrow 
and  barbarous,  had  desired  a  continuance  of  the  troubles  that  Agi- 
tated France,  till  she  was  so  weakened,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  » 
formidable  rival  f  and  that  this  motive  had  induced  them  to  propose  to 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  or  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  draw  off  his  ar- 
snv,  is  it  probable  that  that  brave  monarch,  who  daily  exposed  his 
lire  like  a  common  soldier,  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  being  the 
deliverer  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  France,  would  not  have  rejected  w^ith 
indignation  so  scandalous  a  proposition  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  would  have  consented  to  sully  the  most  honourable 
military  career  with  so  disgraceful  an  action  ?  As  for  the  negociation 
opened  with  Dumourier,  I  have  already  stated  the  object  of  it  j  it  cer- 
tainly had  no  connection  with  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  it 
cannot  be  better  prQved  than  by  the  manner  in  which  the  negociatioa 
was  broken  off.  There  was  the  greater  reason  for  hoping  that  it  would 
jBoqceed,  as  five  months  before,  jDumourier,  then  in  the  ministry,  had 
tent  a  person  of  the  name  of  Benoist,  formerly  employed  in  the  police 
effice,  to  general  Heymann,  with  a  proposal  to  deliver  up  the  king  of 
France  at  any  place  that  should  be  agreed  upon.  This  proposal  was 
cpimnunicated  to  M .  de  Bischofswerder,  who,  after  taking  the  king  of 
Prussia's  orders,  answered,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter 
till  the  armies  were  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  That  time  was  arrived, 
md  certainly  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dumourier,  when  a  gene** 
ral,  should  consider  as  dishonourable,  proposals  he  had  himself  made 
when  a  minister.  It  was  more  natural  to  presume  that  he  had  been 
mnxious  to  obtain  the  command^  that  be  might  be  the  more  able  to 
Execute  the  plan  he  had  conceived. 

'  I  shall  say  no  more  respecting  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Bmns^ 
wick }  I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  compelled  to  it 
by  irresistible  necessity.  There  can  therefore  remain  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  his  motives.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  all  the  causes  to 
which  the  disasters  of  this  campaign  are  to  be  attributed:  one  of  the 
principal,  and  perhaps  the  most  fatal  of  the  whc^e,  was  the  eztreme^ 
confidence  of  success.  It  was  imagined  that  the  combined  armies 
would  meet  with  no  resistance ;  that  all  the  fortresses  would  open  their 
gates  to  them  ;  that  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  frontiers,  the  roy* 
alists,  the  malcontents,  and  French  deserters  wonld  join  them  by  thou- 
sands, and  that  they  would  find  immense  supplies  and  resources  in  the 
country.  So  convinced  was  the  emperor  of  this,  that  he  hsd  not  he- 
sitated to  reduce  about  60,000  men  of  the  number  of  troops  he  was  to 
furnish,  and  to  send  the  others  without  heavy  artillery.  The  neglect 
of  the  arrangenients  relative  to  provisions  and  military  supplies,  the- 
manifesto  with  ridiculous  threats,  which  was  preferred  to  that  pro-^ 
posed  by  Louis  XVI.  through  Mallet *du-Pan>  and  the  delay  of  opeo* 
^ng  the  campaign  for  more  than  two  months,  were  the  consequences, 
of  the  same  illusio[)s«    The  (^ys  recpured  foe  mvchiiig^  to  Paris  ltad» 
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Ibeen  eafeuhted,  with  a  finn  persuasion  that  there  could  be  no  bbstacb 
to  stop  the  armies  on  the  way. 

'  These  first  errors  were  the  more  serious,  because,  had  the  duke  of 
Brunswick's  army  been  prepared  to  enter  France  at  the  time  when  tfa« 
outrages  of  the  20th  of  June  excited  a  general  indignation  ag^nst  iha 
Jacobins,  and  against  the  assembly;  and  had  he  antiounced  by  his  ma^ 
nifesto,  that  the  powers,  justly  provoked  to  take  up  arms,  by  the  factious 
who  pflevailed  in  France*  had  no  intention  whatever  to  make  war  against 
the  country;  that  no  idea  of  invasion  or  of  conquest  had  induced  the 
inarch  of  their  armies,  which  were  destined  to  protect  the  wonhj 
Preach,  and  enable  thern  to* prevent  the  king  and  his  family  from 
being  exposed  to  fresh  outrages  from  the  brigands;  he  might  have 
gained  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  would  have  marched,  and  have  everywhere  secured 
abundant  resources.  The  French  armies,  too  weak  to  have  resisted, 
would  have  fled  before  him,  and  a  great  number  of  deserters  woukl 
have  augmented  his  army,  whose  approach,  concurring  with  M.  de  la 
Fayette's  conduct  to  the  legislative  body,  would  have  spread  a  timely 
alarm  throughout  the  capital,  and  in  all  probability  have  decided  the 
counter-revolution.  The  misfortune  of  not  having  taken  the  advan- 
tage of  so  favourable  an  occasion,  might  still  have  been  repaired,  if 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  had  at  his  command  60,000  men  more, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heavy  artillery,  and  the  military  suppHet 
be  had  required.  He^ would  not  then  have  been  obliged  to  wait  near« 
ly  a  month  for  the  arrival  of  general  Clerfaye,  of  the  Hessian  troops, 
and  of  those  commanded  by  prince  Hohenloe.  He  would,  on  the 
contrary,  have  made  himself  master  of  all  the  fortresses  before  th^ 
26th  of  August,  and  marched  to  Chalons,  driving  before  him,  or 
cutting  to  pieces  Dumourier's  little  ill-conditioned  army,  which  KeU 
lerman  and  Beiimonville  had  not  yet  joined.  Being  master  of  that 
town,  and  of  all  the  magazines  of  the  French  army  kept  there,  the 
fluke  of  Brunswick  would  have  been  able  to  march  to  Paris,  where  he 
would  have  arrived,  without  any  obstacle,  in  the  beginning  of  Seji- 
tcxnber,  with  an  immense  army  in  the  best  condition* 

*  The  French  princes  and  emigrants  have  been  accused,  with  great 
asperity,  of  having  caused  all  the  disasters  of  this  campaign,  by  de- 
ceiving the  powers,  in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  country,  witb 
solemn  assurances  that  were  not  sup|X)rted,  and  with  informations  de- 
clared to  be  positive,  but  which  the  event  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
This  charge  is  unjust.  I  was  then  in  France,  and  no  one  had  it  more 
in  his  p«wer  to  be  exactly  informed  of  ihedisi>osilion  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain,  that  after  the  lOth  of  August  the  assembly,  governed 
aod  protected  by  the  commune  of  Paris,  had  no  other  adherents,  ni 
other  support  in  the  provinces,  than  the  Jacobin  clubs^nd  some  thou- 
sands of  vagabonds  and  worthless  fellows,  who,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  patriots  and  sans^culottcSy  were  breaking  opcm  the  prisons,  pif* 
laging  property,  and  committing  murder.  I'he  rest  o*'  the  nation, 
thunderstruck  at  all  the  crimes  that  were  j*erj)etraled,  saw  with  indig- 
nation ihe  supreme  authority  and  all  the  powi  rs  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  vilest  rabble,  and  sincerely  wi5hed,  not  ior  a  return  of 
the  abuses,  or  even  uf  all  the  inblitutions  of  the  old  system,  but  the  re- 
-establishment  of  ordeir  and  ci  the  legitimate  power  uf  the  kirg^  whose 
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^mtd&i  AfMsSmi  kofnred  tlie  igmtest  interest  in  nlndtoen  ^mt  !# 
twenty  of  the  inhabitanU  of  the  providcesi  smd  inclined  them  to  re* 
1i»k  ugamst  the  premling  tyrmMy.  Tiiere  u  do  6ab\A,  tbat  if  at  that 
time  theprastoes  and  emigrants,  dbedamig,  as  thc^  did,  intentions  con* 
Cbontbie  to  the  general  wtaia,  had  appealed  at  the  head  of  an  9Lrmf 
•affi<aent)y  formkbibk  to  dspd  the  fean  «f  those  who  ehoiitd  auppoit 
IheiB,  they  woidd  iave  been  jekied  every  day  by  immense  numbers  <if 
^Imdieees,  afid  by  «  ^mi  part  of  Hhe  i!rench  troops  of  tbe  line/ 
V<}l.vti.  p.*7^. 

The  imttle  of  Jeittappe — ^the  •fii'st  pitcbed  eiiga.ganeiit  be- 
tweeit  the  antaL^mnt  aatmits,  and  by  iar  die  most  inr^rtasrC 
<if  the  campaign — is  bnnicd  over  nrith  blamablc  rapidity.  W* 
•re  onlTinfotmidd  that  sach  a  battle  ii'as  actually  fought,  and 
presented  t\^ith  Dunrouriefs  brief  statement  ojf  its  tennina*^ 
titm.    We  af  e  not  told  jirecisdy  the  number  of  troops  on- 
either  side — we  know  nothing  df  its  plan— ^nothing  of  the 
loss  susjained^ — nothinjj  of  the  causes  that  decided  it  in  fiat* 
Vour  of  the  Ttench^  although  it  was  an  event  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  republicans,  and  contributed^  nvoi%  than  9Sky 
transaction  which  had  yet  occurred^  to  gire  stability  to  their 
pasty.     But  ^t.  Bcrti'and  is  a  statesman,  it  may  be  t)bseirTed^ 
and  no  warrior.     And  vet  the  celebrated  cpaestitHi,  "wbctJiCT 
England  or  France  commenced  the  late  war,  togethef  with 
the  correspondence  betvracn  lord  Grcnville  and  M.  Chauve- 
Hn,  and  -other  documents  upon  'which  that  question  reposes^ 
iare  passed  over  with  as  indecisive  and  unsatisfactory  a  bre-^ 
vity ,  as  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Jemappe ;  and  neiflief 
Mr.  Marsh  nor  Mr.  Belsham  would  have  gained  any  thing 
by  postponing  their  diatiibes  upon  tins  subject,  'till  they  haa 
obtained  possession  of  the  present  work.     AH  we  can  coUcot 
is,  that  the  disposition — ^perhaps  tl>e  firm  detcrminaticoi— of 
the  British  ministry,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  king,  con- 
tributed, like  the  violent  manifesto  of  the  dnke  of  Bnms- 
ivick,  in  no  small  degree  to  accelerate  bis  fate. — Tlie  life 
of  Louis  XVI.  might  unnuestionably  have  been  spared,  -if 
the  cabinets  of  P'urope  hacl  been  possessed  of  common  pru**- 
dence.    The  unfortunate  monarch  had  w^arm  but  injudiciousi 
friends:  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  rather  to  the  intemperance  of  his 
aJHics,  than  to  the  ferocity  of  his  enemies;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  if  the  same  transaction  were:to 
recur,  it  would  be  marked  by  a  very  different  kind  of  inter^^ 
iierence. 

Our  renders  will  be  surprised  to  find,  tliat,  in  the  debate 
which  preceded  the  decree  of  the  king's  death,  the  only  maA 
who  is  deemed  worthy  of  praise  by  M.  Bertrand  is  Tnomaa 
Paine.  -Our  aiithor  shall  speak  for  himself. 

*  The  weU: known  Thomas  Paine,  whp  owed  bis  deputation  lo.lht 


Sitiadal  ccnrveDdon  to  the  otditious  cxtxavagaace  of  *biB  revMlkam 
..  principles^  voted  for  the  king's  confinement  during  war,  aiHl  ior  te«« 
nishment  at  the  return  of  the  peace.  In  this  sitting  be  gave  bis  vote' 
y^i&i  much  more  earnestness  than  any  ode  of  his  coiIt?gues  in  fiavotu!' 
of  duAxy.  **  I  very  sincerely  regret,"  said  he,  *'  the  part  wfaidi  wito 
3resterdaiy  adopted  by  the  oonvention  with  regard  to  the  piniahment  ^ 
<leaih;  I  have  the  advantage  of  some  experience  in  3ufaj6Cts  of  fbti 
^Aure :  it  is  dmost  twenty  years  since  i  engaged  in  the  csusetsf  !• 
lieTty,  by  contributing  to  accomplbh  the  revoSitton  €f  tfce  Unitai 
States  of  America.  My  hmguage  has  always  been  the  laitgtrage  di 
liberty  and  humanity^  Experience  has  taught  me,  tfcat  votbmg  sty 
nwdi  exalts  the  sjiir^of  a  nation  as  the  imion  tff  these  two  pri*ciptai 
.  in  all  citcutnstairces.  I  know  that  the  public  mind  tbrooghttut  l^ranee^ 
and  especially  in  Paris,  has  been  heated  and  irritated  bv  thetSangerttv 
whidi  the  country  has  been  exposed:  but  if  wt  look  forward  towards 
Ifaat  period  in  which  those  dangers  and  the  irritatitm  they  have  pro- 
ceed shall  be  forgottea,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  percerve,  tfaattfus 
v^ry  transaction  which  to  our  present  view  bears  the  semWancc  tff  «i 
*ct  of  justice,  will  then  appear  as  a  deed  of  vengeance.  My  anuieti^ 
iot  the  cause  of  France  is  now  converted  into  an  anxiety  for  her  bi^* 
zuwr;  and  should  it  be  reserved  for  me,  after  my  return  to  America^ 
to  write  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  I  would  mudi  rather 
bavie  to  recoxd  a  thousand  errors  proceeding  from  a  regard  to  humanity, 
than  a  single  one  inspired  by  too  severe  a  principle  of  justice.  Franoe 
has  at  this  timie  but  one  ally,  the  United  States  of  America}  and  tfat* 
ally  is  the  only  nation  that  can  furnish  her  with  naval  stores^  for  the 
northern  powers,  which  have  commonly  supplied  them,  are,  or  very  soon 
-will  be,  at  war  with  her:  besides  it  most  unfortunately  happens  thatt 
the  object  of  the  present  discussion  is  regarded  in  the  United  States  as 
their  best  friend,  as  the  parent  of  their  liberty.  I  am  able  to  asswB 
you  that  his  execution  will  spread  an  universal  affliction  among  them, 
and  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  spare  your  best  friends  90  mudi 
sorrow.  If  I  could  speak  the  French  language,  I  would  at  your  bar 
,  present  a  petition  in  the  name  of  my  American  brethren  for  liie  delatj^ 
of  the  execution  of  Louis." 

'  The  reading  of  this  speech,  which  had  been  translated  from  the 
English,  was  often  interrupted  by  violent  murmurs :  it  was  pretend^ 
that  this  could  not  be  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Fame;  that  his  transbitor 
had  betrayed  him  instead  of  translating  his  sentiments  ;  but  a  depu^ 
declared  that  he  had  read  the  original  in  the  hands  of  Paine,  and  tbK 
the  French  was  a  faithful  translation.  Hence  it  must  be  recorded,  \0 
the  eternal  shame  of  this  assembly,  that  Thomas  Paine,  who  tad  lonjf 
wandered  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  most  violent  democratic  ^rmt:iple^ 
proved  timself  the  "wisest,  the  most  humane,  the  boklert,  in  a  wor4^ 
<iie  m09l  iftnocent  amoi>g  tbem.'    VoL  viii^  p. '390. 

Diespicable  aj*  this  man  has  made  himself  in  liis  own  coun* 
try,  by  his  wild  xCn-enes  upon  irovernment,  and  his  biasp1ic« 
'rates  upon  religion ,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  us,  at  left^  to 
perct'ive  that  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  shapfe  of  an  En- 
f^iishman,  or  possessing  a  single  drop  of  En^ish  tloo4, 
ivhich  wa*  ba»;e  enough  to  countenance  so  diabolical  aljralis- 
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action.  Our  author  thus  proceeds  with  his  account  of  dvi 
sitting. 

*  Many  measures  of  delay  were  proposed :  one  till  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution  by  the  people ;  another  till  peace  should  take  place  j 
and  a  third  till  the  territory  of  the  republic  should  i>e  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  Barrere  combated  all  these  propositions  in  a  long  speech, 
tending  to  prove  that  the  first  was  dangerous,  the  next  impolitic  and 
Machiaveiian,  and  the  last  barbarous.  <'  I  know  not/*  said  he>  '*  any 
procedure  more  cruel,  more  inhuman,  than  to  suspend  a  sword  over 
the  head  of  a  man,  and  to  tell  him,  at  each  movement  of  the  enemy's 
{ovQd^^'Now  jour,  head  falls.  No,  I  cannot  consider  him  as  a  legis- 
lator, who  wuuld  thus  constrain  a  condemned  criminal  to  drink  the 
cup  of  death  at  long  repeated  draughts.*' 

'  It  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  a  much  wiser  and  a  much  more  hu« 
tnaneplan,  to  have  him  executed  in  twenty- four  hours,  as  Marat  had  pro* 
posed*  He  concluded  with  moving  that  the  question  of  delay  should 
be  determined  by  a  call  of  votes.  The  assembly  decreed  that  thia 
should  be  proceeded  upon  immediately,  and  that  each  member  should 
answer  plainly  and  simply  by  yiyt  or  No^  Out  of  690  voters^  310 
Toted  for  delay,  and  380  against  it. 

'  After  the  proclamation  of  the  result  of  the  votes,  Cambaceres  read , 
a  motion  for  a  decree,  which,  with  some  amendments,  was  adopted 
in  these  words  : 

'*  A  notification  of  the  decree  which  pronounces  death  against  Louis 
Capet  shall  be  sent  instantly  to  the  executive  council. 

"  The  executive  council  shall  be  charged  to  notify  the  decree  to 
Louis  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  executed  within 
tweuty-four  hours  after  the  notification  3  and  shall  enforce  whatever 
measures  of  general  safety  and  police  may  appear  necessary  to  them 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  execution*  They  shall  give  au  account  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  convention. 

*'  The  mayor  and  municipal  officers  of  Paris  shall  be  enjoined  to 
suffer  Louis  to  communicate  with  his  family,  and  to  have  with  him 
Such  priests  as  he  may  desire  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments.'* 

'  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  this  fatal  sitting  rose.* 
Vol.viii.  F,3i>4^ 

The  heroic  conduct  of  the  kinjr,  from  the  moment  he  was^ 
informed  of  his  fate  till  he  mounted  the  awful  scaflFofd,  is  al- 
most a  verbal  copy  from  Clery's  Journal,  of  which  we  have 
formerly  given  an  account,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  can-r 
not  be  doubted,  as  it  was  afterwards  attested  by  Madame 
Hoyale  herself.  Our  author  concludes  his  Annals  with  the 
following  reflexions,  in  the  greater  part  of  which  we  most 
heartily  unite. 

'The  French  revolution  is  an  awful  lesson  both  to  sovereigns  and 
fuljects.     May  the.  instruction  it  conveys  not  be  lost  to  the  human 

.race,  who  have  purchased  it  at  the  price  of  so  much  bIoc*d  ;  nor  to 
France,  which  it  has  plunged  Into  so  much  guilt !    May  it  teach  kings, 

.that  benevolence,  piety,  and  all  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues  which 
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esn  adorn  a  throne,  are  not  the  qualities  the  most  effectual  for  its 
jsupport!  Justice  and  prudence  to  commancl,  Vigour  and  firmness'  in 
exacting  obedience^  are  the  only  virtues  by  which  a  sovereign  can 
maintain  his  authority,  and  which  can  effectuAUy  secure  him  against 
the  liangers  of  a  revolution. 

'  May  the  people>  admonished  by  our  calamities,  learn  tc>  regard 
the  govemmeht.  unde^  which  they  are  bom  as  their  most  invaluable 
property  j  as  the  surest  protection  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  themt 
Bf  ay^  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  convince  them) 
that  there  never  existed  a  governmecit  free  from  abuses  5  that  those  to 
nurhich  they  are  accustomed  are  the  easiest  to  support.  Let  thorn  b« 
tmaght,  that  thoee  ambitious,  wicked,  or  mad  persons,  who,  under 
thesp^ous  pretext  of  reforming  abuses,  shall  ph]tpose  a  chan^  in  their 
government,  will  ever  prove  their  most  dangerous  enemies*  It  is  to 
their  insidious  doctrines  and  diabolical  machinations  that  France  may 
impute  the  horrible  events  and  innumerable  calamities  which  over- 
whelm and  disgrace  her. 

*  How  ought  she  now  to  abhor  those  outrageous  apostles  of  liberty 
•ndtheV^ve^eignty  of  the  people,  who  have  never  been  able  norin* 
cdtned  to  produce  any  other  result  from  (heir  doctrines  than  licentious^ 
ness  and  anarchy !  How  ought  she  to  abhor  those  pretended  restorerf 
of  the  rights  of  man,  who  with  impunity,  have  violated  and-troddeqi 
under  foot  the  most  sacred  laws  of  humanity !'    Vol.  vili.  p.  437. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  vol.  IX.  and  last,  consist* 
almost  entirely  of  an  appendix;  and  that,  for  the  greater  bc-^ 
Aefit  of  the  English  reader ^  the  papers  of  Avliich  it;  is  com^ 
fiosed  are  all  printed  in  their  original  French.  Mnny  of 
them  are  important,  as  documents;; of  reference,  but  nond 
stiiKciently  interesting  to  be  transcribed  in  this  place*  To 
xhis  voluminous  api^endix,  is  added  a  supplement,  contain^ 
ing  a  few  oisei^atians  on  M.  Mallet-du-Pan'^  Critical  Re-* 
marks  on  M.  Bertrand*s  Annals,  as  they  appeared  in  No.  3$ 
of  a  pferibdical  publication  of  the  former  gentleman,  entitled 
The  British  Mercury.  These  observations  need  not  detaia 
us:  the  Rentarks  themselves  were  l?ut  of  small  and  tempo*. 
jrary  importance.  The  volume  closes  with  several  lettcri 
w^ch  p^ijped  between  our  author  and  Mr.  Fuk,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  latter's  having  made  what  M.  Bertrand  con- 
ceived axi  inaccurate ^xxoXstxoTi  from  his  Annals,  in  a  debate  iu 
the  house  of  commons.  Upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pas** 
fage  referred  to,  we  cannot  perceive  the  inaccuracy  of 
which  M.  Bertrand  complains :  the  spirit  of  the  text  ii  most 
assuitedly  with  Mr.  Fox ;  and  we  can  onlv  alk>\y  to  tht^  authof 
tfaft  m^it  of  e&torting  a  xoere  verbal  diilerence. 


Cjlit.  Rev.  Vol,  il.  Fcbr^ty^  1803.  N 
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Art.  VI. — TJic  Arabian  Nights.  Translated  by  the  Reoermi 
Edward  Forster.  With  Engratxings^  from  Pictures  hf 
Robert  Smirkcy  R.  A.  5  Vols.  Svo.  3/.  Boards.  Miller^ 
1802. 

WE  have  more  tlian  once  intimated  a  doubt,  that  no 
freimine  complete  copy  of  T/ie  Thousand  and  One  Nights-^ 
for  by  that  name  these  tales  aie  circulated  through  the  E^t— ^ 
At  present  exists ;  and,  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Forster**  in- 
qiiirie!}  relative  to  them,  we  are  not  inclined  to  relinquish 
our  suspicions.  It  was  once  pretty  generally  understood, 
that  they  constituted  the  manuscript  of  Arabian  tales,  pur- 
chased  at  Mr.  Wortley  Montague's  sale  by  Dr.  White ;  in 
respect  to  which,  Mr.  Forster  professes  his  having  procured 
the  most  autlieniic  intelligence. 


•o*' 


•  They  were  afterwards*  (he  says)  '  transferred  to  Mr.  Scott,  at 
mentioned  hy  him  at  the  end  of  hts  volume  of  Translations,  published 
in  l80().  And  I  believe,  they  will  soon  be  deposited  in  the  Bodlettn 
libra ry»  at  Oxford.  They  contain  many  other  tales  besides  tho6e» 
which  M.  Galland  has  translated  5  but  most  of  those,  which  he  hu 
omitted,  are  not  near  so  entertaining  as  the  tales  he  translated,  al- 
though there  are  some  equally  so.  In  a  work  indeed  of  so  great  an 
extent,  equality  of  excellence  could  not  perhaps  be  expected.  Cer* 
iainly  not,  when  we  consider  the  tales  as  the  work  of  diflTerent  au^^ 
thors.  It  is  indeed  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  of  very  extensive 
Oriental  knowledge,  that  the  Arabian  Nights  originally  consisted  of 
not  more  perhaps  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  manuscript  purchased  by 
Dr.  White ;  but  that  writers  in  varipus  parts  of  the  £ast,  where  tfa« 
Mussulman  religion  prevailed,  have  added  to  them  so  as  to  complete 
the  thousand  and  one  nights,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  divisioa  of 
those  Tales,  formerly  in  die  possession  of  Dn  White/    Vol.  i,  f.  lit. 

'  For  tbis  belief,  however,  no  particular  reason  is  assigned. 
We  apprehend,  indeed,  that  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  is 
translated  hy  Galland  of  the  Thousand  and  One:  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  but  think  that  such  was  their  primary  de- 
signation, whether  composed  by  a  single  person,  or  by  t 
junto  of  contemporary  writers.  The  specimen  afforded  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  French  translation 
strengthens  the  idea,  that  such  was  originally  their  numeri- 
cal division.  A  uniform  character,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
considerable  antiquity,  pervades  these  tales;  no  diflferencc 
in  the  mode  of  composition — no  allusion  to  modem  inci- 
dents or  modern  customs,  is  discernible  in  either  ;-^<ur- 
cumstances  highly  iifiprot>ablf:,  had  they  been  composed 
at  diiTerent  periods,  and  in  different  regp'ons,  unless  (and 
the  idea  is  not  very  probable)  the  most  ancient  isnly  fdl  into 
M.  Gallaod*^  possesion.      lu'  a  country  where  the  prefer- 
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TattoTi  of  literary  productions  must  depend — as  that  of  thcr' 
Arabian  Nights  did — on  transcription;  and,  in  its  ruder  di- 
stricts, on  verbal  recital,  not  only  its  liability  to  corruption,, 
through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  but  its  danger  of 
XDMtimion  likewise,  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  iU« 
antiquity.    We  cannot,  tlierefore,  be  surprised  at  the  vari-. 
ation  which  exists  in  some  copies  of  these  tales, « and  the,^ 
irretrievable  loss,  in  all  probability,  of  others.    In  fact,  no, 
proof,  nor  shadow  of  a  proof,  can  be  produced,  of  their 
having  been  written  at  diflerent  perioas,  or  in  different 
countries.      .  ,       ' 

Though  some  of  the.  tales,  in  Mr.  Scott's  manuscript, 
agree  with  those  translated  by  M.  Galland,  we  ore  well 
assured,  that  no  Oriental  scholar,  who  has  inspected  it,  will* 
assert  that  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  majority:  nor  • 
^iil  he  deny  that  they  stand  totally  distinct  and  uncqnnect-<' 
ed ;  while,  in  those  of  Galland,  we  find  a  re^lar  system 
^optecl,  and  one  story,  by  the  intermediate  dialogues  b^^ 
tween  the  sultan  and  his  ladies,  leading  us  to  aqother.. 
These  dialogues — ^however  unpleasing  and  inartificial  to  the 
European  reader — ^appear  an  essential  part  of  the  original 
work.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  they  are  requisite  tOr 
•  establish  the  authenticity  of  an  Oriental  copy — ^for  we  know 
not  by  what  otlier  mean  it  can  be  decidedly  ascertained^ 
But  tliese  breaks  or  divisions  do  not  occur  in  Mr.  Scott's 
nianuscript;  nor,  as  we  have  said,  is  any  kind  of  arrange- 
ment discernible  in  this  coIlectiQn.  Though  Wi5  cannot 
therefore  allow  its  havinjoc  the  least  pretension  to  be  styled  a 
genuine  copy  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  some  of  the  stories  it  contains,  though  they 
do  not  correspond  with  those  in  Galland,  may  have  onco 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  performance;  and  that  their 
connecting  colloquies  have  been  omitted  through  the  laziness 
of  transcribers.  Their  claim,  however,  must  depend  oif 
vague  conjecture;  and,  in  all  probahilitv,  the  manuscript 
is  merely  a  compilation — a  kind  of  Oriental  novelist'* 
magazine,  in  which  some  popular  romances  of  the  Richard- 
sons,  Fieldin^s,  and  Smollets,  of  the  East,  ard,  without  dis^^ 
crimination,  blended  together.  We  are  informed  that  tliej 
name  of  their  transcriber — or  rather  compiler,  in  our  opi- 
nion— was  Omar  al  Siftee;  hikt  at  what  period  he  lived, 
or  where  be  resided,  it  does  not  appear ;  and  it  is  now  im<t 
possible  to  ascertain  where  Mr.  Montage  procured  the  ma-« 
nuscript,.  or  to  acquire  any  further  mtelligence  .concenn 
inffit.      .      .. 

Mr.  Forster  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that,  in  the  manuscript    . 

— '  whidi  18  i&  tlie  possessipa  of  JDr.  RutseU,  tbe  number  of  nights 
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if  aboat  two  hundred  only ;  and  it  is  i^  a  doubt,  whether  the  nUttm^ 
apipU  either  in  the  Vatican  or  in  the  Ro^'al  Library  ac  Paiif  are  com* 

pkte/    VoLi.  p.lx. 

That  this  corpy  is  gcnmiK*,  so  far  as  it  goes,  maybe  pre-* 
ffiomedy  fi'oxA  its  centaiiiin^  the  inartificial  but  authentic* 
citing  conoi]uies  of  Sei^hnar  and  Scheherazade;  and  wer 
eoncrade  tbos^  in  the  Vatican,  and  at  Paris,  hare  the  same 
distinguishing  characteristics. 

*  It  it  the  opinion  of  roost  Oriental  scholars^  that  no  two  copies 
will  be  found  exactly  to  comespond,  even  in  the  original  contni£ted 
Wi)fkj  and  still  leas  so'ui  the  more  enlarged  manuscripts*'  VoL  u  r.  lx« 

Sttcfa  vamtioTis  must  tiaturally  be  expected  in  a  popular 
work  of  fimcy,  widely  circulated ,  and  preserved  for  a  con- 
^erable  number  of  ages  by  tradition  and  tranAcri{>tion. . 
W«  do  not  well  understand  what  id  meant  by  the  original 
contracted  u^^rXr,  unless  it  imply  the  stories' translated  by 
M.  Galland,  and  which  we  indeed  conceive  to  be  the  only 
induMtable  collection  of  those  which  once  formed  a  part  of 
The  ThouMand  mid  One  Nigkts^  that  ever  issued  from  an 
Duropean  press.  Nor  can  we  apprehend  what  is  intended  by 
th^  fiiore  enlarged  vumuscriptSj  unless  it  mean  such  as  that 
in  Blr.  Scdtt*s  possession,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  Ori- 
ental misc^lany. 

'  ^here  have  also  been  four  volumes  of  tales  published,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Arabian  Nights^  and  which  M.  Galland  did  not  trans- 
Tate,  although  the  Arabic  manuscript  of  the  whole,  as  the  French, 
translator  states,  was  brougiit  over,  and  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France  at  the  same  time.  This  latter  French  work  has  since 
been  published  in  English.  These,  however,  afe  universally  believed 
fo  be  spurious,  and  the  work  of  an  European.  Abundant  evidence 
ttiight  be  given  of  this,  were  I  indined  to  enter  into  the  question.  I 
shall  (Hily  mention  one  instance. — An  inhabitant  of  the  country^  where 
the  fact  happened,  is  made  to  express  the  greatest  astonishment  at  an 
^pearance  the  most  common.  *'  What  a  thick  infectious  mist!  Hov 
'fould  it  arise  from  dry  sand,  destitute  of  water  t  It  is  a  very  extraor* 
dinary  phenomenon  !*'  The  man^  who  wrote  this,  could  never  have 
been  in  Arabia^,,  nor  even  have  consulted  nunlem  travellen,  or  he 
would  have  known,  that  this  appearance  is  most  frequent'  Tol.  u 
>.  xii. 

A  beautiful  poem,  translated  by  pro&ssor  Carlyle^  from 
an  early  Arabian  writer  (and  others  of  the  same  cburactcr 
embellish  this  performance),  is  adduced  to  confirm  tiie  ob- 
aervatioD.  Most  of  the  tales,  indeed,  in  die  supposed  Co9^ 
tinuationj  bear  intrinsie  marks  of  having  been  xnanu&ctorcii 
in  Europo^ 
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In'die  first  5;tory  (and  we  sliall  notice  no  other),  wher* 
Haroun  Alraschid  assumes  the  title  of  //  BinuiQcani'--^  name 
very  ungeaial  to  the  Arabic  idiom — ^he  professes,  with  much 
bumility,  an  abhorrence  to  ceremonious  respect;  whereby 
he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  die  truth;  and  msi^  that  hi^ 
courtiers  should  avoid  it  hereafter' in  their  intercourse  with 
him.  Would  the  author  of  the  genuine  Arabian  tales  have! 
attributed  such  a  sentiment  to  *  the  commander  of  the  fait;h'-. 
fii]/  the  most  despotic  of  princes,  who  always  exacted  froia 
those  around  him--<^except  in  the  hours  of  caprice  and  r<b^ 
laxation — ^the  profoundest  reverence,  the  most  implicit  suW 
mission?  His  submission  to  repvoof,  and  his  sentimental 
reflexions,  in  the  same  part  of  the  story,  are  no  less  ua«i 
^genial  to  the  vicar  of  Mohammed.  In  the  few  colloquies 
m^oduced  between  these  stories — ^with  the  intent,  we  may 
suppose,  to  preserve  some  resemblance  to  the  original 
worlc — ^we  fino,  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  sultau  and 
his  fair  companions  discussing  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
tale  previously  recited,  with  as  much  discrimination  and  sa** 
gacity — ^  dbsit  irwidia  verAp'— <w  if  they  had  belonged  to  a. 
c<»ps  of  monthly  critics*  But  in  the  genuine  work,  the 
good  sultan  never  discovers  any  powers  of  investigation :  hei 
merely  expresses  a  curiosity  to  know  how  the  stoi^'  will  coa*>» 
elude,  or  his  satisfaction  at  its  admirable  tcripination. 

As,  however,  contrary  to  Mr.  Forster's  statement,  wa 
undierstan^^that  some  gentlemen  of  respectability,  formerly 
residents  in  Asia,  have  asserted,  that  to  their  knowledge 
these  stories  are  of  Oriental  extraction,  we  will  admit  that 
the  greater  part  (we  cannot  allow  the  whole)  may  have  beei^ 
founds  on  legends  circulated  in  the  East;  at  the  same 
time  we  are  morally  certain,  that  the  superstructure  is  com«i 
monly  according  to  the  rules  of  European  architecture. 
That  some  of  tllem  are  interesting,  and  display  a  consider 
rabfe  degree  of  fancy,  we  are  likewise  ready  to  grant ;  but 
they  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  the  ndivetS  and  simplicity 
of  tihe  tales  translated  by  Galland^  as  a  Rambler  of  Johnson 
does  to  a  Spectator  of  Addison. 

Notwithstanding  the  incongruities  and  absurdities  they 
frequently  exhibit,  and  the  inelegant  garb  in  which  we  have 
been  used  to  contemplate  them,  we  find  something  so  ias-' 
cinating,  so  powerfully  arresting  our  attention,  that  few 
people,  but  those  of  the  most  saturnine  habits,  can  enter 
mto  the  adventures  they  detail  without  being  interested,  nor 
desist  from  tbs  perusal  without  reluctance. 

Mr.  Forster,  perhaps,  will  scarcely  thank  us  for  the  Mkih* 
gtacious  and  disquah^ing  manner  in  which  we  commence 
tva  eulogy :  that  whi«b  be  bestows  is  of  a  very  sup^ios 
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nature;  and  we  shall  submit  it  to  the  reader,  to  acquiesce 
.in  its  justice,  or  make  what  deductions  he  pleases.    . 

'  Writers  who  blend  moral  instruction  and  useful  information  with 
•amusing  tales,  have  some  merit.  And  when  a  work  even  does  more 
than  Ihis^  when  it  contains  a  correct  delineation,  and  gives  a  detailed 
account,  of  the  peculiar  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  life,  of  a 
part  of  the  globe,  in  which  some  of  the  mo^t  singular  nations  of  the 
^arth  once  flourished,  its  merit  is  infinitely  great,  and  it  deserves  the 
perusal  and  attention  of  every  one.  And  such  a  work,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  is  the  Arabian  Nights ;  which  \i  more  descriptive  of  the 
people,  customs,  and  conduct  of  eastern  countries  during  the  middle 
ages,  than  any  other  existing  work ;  and,  as  far  as  other  writers  or 
travellers  have  investigated  these  subjects,  so  far  have  the  correctness 
and  authenticity  of  this  work  been  xonfirmed*'    Vol.  i.  f.  x. 

0 

In  further  support  of  the  merits  of  this  fevourite  per- 
formance, he  a<lduces  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hole,  who, 
•  with  much  ingeiiuity  in  his  remarks  on  the  voyages  of 
Sindbad,  has  accounted  for,  and  sometimes  justified,  the  most 
lingular  and  extraordinary  circumstances.'*  Such  a  mode  of 
illustration,  in  his  opinion,  '  would  also  lead  to  interesting 
discoveries,  relative  to  the  progress  of  ideas  from  one  nation 
to  another.  A  scientific  translator  would  not  only  bfe  in- 
duced to  trace  many  of  these  stories  to  a  classic  origin,  but 
likewise  to  retrace  some  of  the  classic  fictions  to  their  primi-r 
tive  eastern  derivation.' 

We  heartily  wish  such  a  plan  had  been  executed  with 
taste  and  industry;  and  doubt  not  that  many  passages,  ap- 
parently grotesque  and  extravagant,  would  be  found,  like 
those  commented  on  by  Mr,  Hole,  erected  on  classical  au- 
thority, or  exemplifying  the  customs  and  explaining  the 
long-established  traditions  of  the  East,  In  imitation  of  that 
gentleman,  the  translator  has  favoured  us  with  a  few  h6tes 
which  materially  tend  to  elucidate  obscure  passages;  ^he 
following  illustrates  one,  which,  in  the  former  translation, 
appears  truly  absurd :  *  '      \  • 

*  In  the  story  of  the  Merchant  and  Genius,  vol.i.  page  37,  the^ 
latter  says,  *'  I  have  swprn,tp  kill  thee,  as  thou  hast  killed  my  son  j  for 
whilst  thou  wast  throwing  aboMt  the  stones  of  the  dates,  thou  hadst 
eaten,  my  son  passed  by,  and  one  of  them  struck  him  in  the  eye  and 
caused  hi$  death,"  Now  this,  at  first  sight,  seems  a 'singular,  if  not 
a  ridicillous'thingj  but  even  this  has  its  foundation  fii  an  eastern 
custom.*  There  are  accounts,  (and  I  speak  vppn  the  authority  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq  than  whorti  no  one  is  better  acquainted  witb 
Oriental  manners  and  history;  and  whose  name  is  almdst  reverenced 
throughout  that  quarter  of  the  world,)  there  are  accounts  of  people 
having  beei>  killed  by  date  stones,  which  were  shot  at  them  in  a  parw 
ticuhic  iimn9(r  with  both  \m^»     Those  persons,  who  are  in  t^ 
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hMi  of  doing  thisj  will  send  the  stone  with  md\  rekatj  as  to  give  ^ 
most  violent  hlow.  Aiid  it  is  in  this  manner,  that  prisoner^  are 
flometimes  put  to  death ;  a  man  sits  down  at  a  little  disUnce  froo^ 
the  object,  he  intends  to  destroy,  and  then  attacks  him  by  repeatedly 
shooting  at  him  with  the  s^pne  of  the  date,  thrown  from  his  two 
forefingers;  and  in  this  way  puts  an  end  to  his  life.— The  former 
translation,  by  calling  these  stones/ the  ''shells''  of  the  date,  be- 
sides totally  mistaking  the  fact,  dates  having  no  shells  but  only 
itonesy  makes  complete  nonsense  of  the  tale,'    Vol.  i.  p.  xsu. 


'  In  the  Histoiy  of  Codadad,  vol.  iy.  page  ]5.8j  there  is  acustom« 
•tmilar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  of  wiping  the  fee( 
with  the  hair,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  where  a  woman,  who  was  a  sin« 
ner,  wipes  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  Luke,  chap,  vii.^ver*  38,  and 
John  xii.  v.  3.  Thus  in  the  story,  /'  O,  pnu^ey  whatsis  there  we 
can  do  for  you  ?  If  either  prayer^  or  knowledge  could  restore  you  to 
life,  we  would  wipe  your  feet  with  our  white  bei^rds,  we  would  ad* 
dress  you  in  speeches  of  wisdom :  but  .the  King  of  ^e  UQ^versf.  has 
taken  you  away  for  ever.'* 

'  .Again  also  in  the  History  of  Schemselnlhar  apd  th|e  priipce  of 
Persia,  when  the  former  was  told,  that  the  caliph  was  coming  to  visits 
hiar,  she  ordered  **  the  paintings  on  silk,  which  were  '\rx  the  garden, 
to  be  taken  down.'*  In  the  same  manner  are  paintings,  or  han^ngs^ 
used  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  '*  The  wopieii  wove 
hangings  for  the  grove/'    2  Kings,  xxiiL  v.?.'     VoKi,  p.zxv. 

Were  the  stories  throughout  commented  upon  after,  tlie^ . 
tnanner  of  the  preceding  notes,  which  we  have  selected  tor 
their  brevity— even  without  that  a:cuteness  of  observatioii^ 
and  extent  of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Hole  has  bestowed  on 
the  voyages  of  Sindbad — the  Arabian  Nights  would  no 
longer  be  con^ered  as  a  work  of  amusement  alone. 

It  is  needless  perhaps  to  mention,  that  the  present  trans* 
lation  is  not  from  any  Oriental  manuscript,  but  from  M. 
GallandV  French  copy;  with  which,  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Hastings — ^a  most  competent  judge,  and  an  admirer  of 
the  original  work — we  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied.  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  is  given  of  a  letter  from  him : 

^  M.  Galland  has  selected  the  best  of  the  tales,  and  rendered  those, 
which  he  has  given  us,  if  not  quite  faithfully,  yet  with  the  costume 
and  manners  perfectly  correct,  and  the  language  both  elegant  and  Ori- 
ental. Our  Knglish  translation  of  his  work  is  mean  and  coarse  beyond 
criticism/    Vol  i.  f.  xliv,         ^  ^       , 

That  such  is  the  case,  notwithstanding  its  popularity,  we 
must  allow ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  it  superseded,  as  it' 
9oon  must  be,  by  the  present  version,  wUch  b  in  general 
executed  with  neatness  and  precision.  Some  defects  nnrighr 
\^  pointed  otit  I  but  they  are  not  many  in  number,  nor  oU 
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fwAve  in  their  Aature.  A  short  specimen  iiiay  not  bd  di»» 
agreeable,  particularly  the  following  account  df  EgTf>t  (a- 
country  now  interesting  to  the  British  reader),  as  it  was  in 
the  middle  ages.  We  scruple  not  to  profess  bur  conviction 
of  its  accuracy,  though  somewhat  highly  coloured,  at  tlie 
period  when  the  story  to  which  it  belongs  is  supposed  to  , 
nave  taken  place.  It  affords  a  mortifying  contrast  to  its. 
piesent.degraded^nd  miserable  £tate^ 

'*  Let  people  say  what  they  will,"  cued  my  father,  **  he,  who  haa 
not  seen  Eg)'pt,  has  not  seen  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world.  The 
fsarth  is  all  gold>  that  is  to  say,  so  fertile,  that  tt  enriches  the  inha« 
bitanta  beyond  conception.  All  the  women  enchant  one  either  by 
their  beauty  or  their  agreeable  manners.  If  you  mention  the  Nile, 
what  river  cap  be  more  delightful  ?  What  water  was  ever  so  pure 
tnd  delicious  ?  The  mud,  that  remains  after  its  overfiowingOj  en< 
Inches  the  ground,  which  produces,  without  any  trouble,  a  tbousaiid 
times  more  than  other  countries  do  with  all  the  labour,  that  it  costs 
to  cnltivate  thevi.  Hear  what  a  poet,  who  was  obliged  to  quit 
Egypt,  addressed  to  .the  natives  of  that  country :  '  Your  Nile  heap* 
riches  on  you  eyery  day ;  it  is  for  yo|i  alone,  thajt  It  travels  so  far  j 
alas !  at  leaving  you,  my  tears  will  flow  as  abundantly  as  its  waters ; 
you  will  continue  to  enjoy  its  pleasures,  whilst  1,  contrary  to  my  in? 
clinations,  am  condemned  to  deprive  myself  of  them.' 

**  If,**  continued  my  father,  '*  you  cast  your  eyes  on  the  bland, 
which  is  fbnned  by  the  two  largest  branches  of  the  Nile,  what  a  va- 
riety of  verdure  will  gratify  them  1  What  a  beautiful  enamel  of  all 
kinds  of  flowers !  What  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cities,  towns,  cat 
jials,  and  a  thousand  other  pleasing  objects !  If  you  turn  on  the  other 
ade,  looking  towards  Ethiopia,  how  many  different  subjects  for  ad- 
miration !  I  can  only  compare  the  verdure  of  so  many  meadows,- 
Watered  by  the  various  caqals  in  the  island,  to  the  brilliancy  of  emew 
raids  set  in  silver  *.  Is  not  Cairo  the  largest,  the  richest,  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  universe?  How  magnificent  the  edifioesj  as  well 
private  as  public !  If  you  go  to  the  pyramids,  you  are  lost  in  asto- 
nishment i  you  remain  speechless  at'  the  sight  of  tliose  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  which  lose  their  lofly  summits  in  the  clouda :  you 
are  forced  to  confess,  that  the  Pharaohs,  who  employed  so  many  tiien, 
and  such  immense  riches  in  the  constraction  of  them,  surpassed  all 
the  xnonsirchs,  who  have  succeeded  them,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
ever  the  whole  world,  in  magniJficence  i|n<)  invention,  by  leaving 
monun^nts  so  worthy  of  them.  Thes^  monuments,  which  are  so 
|Uicitnt»  that  the  learned  are  at  a  Iqas  to  fix  the  period  of  their  erec- 
iion^  still  brave  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  will  remain  for  ages.  I 
pass  over  in  silence  the  maritime  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Egyptj. 
fuph  ^  Damietta>  Rosetta^  and  Alexandria,  where  so  many  nations 


•  Oannt,  ia  Rkhtri  the  SeiSMd^  apf  litis  the  «8me  txiibenuice  af  panegjiH  to  bii 
MtiTC  coomrj^.  vdttch  he  stylei — 

*  This  preck^tts  stoi^e  set  in  ch«  tUrcr  tea/ 
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traffic  f^r  ▼arioos  kinds  of  gndn  and  stufia,  ^nd  a  thootand  other 
tbin^  for  th«  comfort  and  pleasure  of  mankind.  I  speak  of  it  froia 
](nowing  the  place  $  I  spent  some  years  of  my  youth  thcrs^  which  I 
sball  ever  esteem  the  happiest  of  my  ilfe/^    Vol.  U.  f.  17  !• 

'  These  volumcf)  are  neatly  printed,  and  illustrated  by  some 
spirited  and  well-executed  engravings. 


Art.  VII. — The  Principles  qf  Surgery y  in  2  VoU.  Volume  the. 

^  First;  Of  the  ordinary  Duties  qf  the  Surgeon,  containing 
the  Principles  of  Surgery  y  as  t/iey  relate  to  JFotmdsy  In^ 
cerSf  and  Fistulas;  Aneurisms ,  and  wounded  Arteries^^ 
Fractures  of  the  Limbs,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Military  and 
jlospital  Surgeon.  Folume  Second;  A  System  of  Surgical 
Operations^  containing  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  as  tkejf 
relate  to  Surgical  Diseases  and  UperaJtionSy  as  Lithotomy^ 
Tr<^pan^HerniayHydroceleyAmputaiu>n,iic.  BiifJohnSm^ 
Surgeon.  4to,  4/.  4*.  Boards,  Cadell  arul  Danes.  ISOI. 

THOUGH  we  think  a  system  of  *modern  surgery  a  efe- 
mderatum  in  the  scientific  department,  yet  we  do  not 
lughly  approve  the  publication  of  lectures,  not  especially 
that  splendid  form  of  publication  which  keeps  proper  in-^ 
formation  from  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  profession^ 
Lectures,  in  general,  should  be  extemporaneous.  The  Ian- 
ffuage  of  conversation  fixes  the  attention  both  of  the  jiro* 
lessor  and  student.  The  former  can  return  to  the  subject 
with  fresh  elucidations,  place  it  in  different  views,  enliven 
the  -drier  discussions  with  enter tltining  anecdotes  or  appro- 
]>riate  cases,  and  relieve  the  attention  by  suitable  digres- 
sions. When,  however,  we  peruse  a  work  in  the  cfeset, 
these  little  reliefs  are  misplaced ;  we  bring  our  calm  undi* 
▼ided  attention  to  it;  and  whatever  c^lls  us  from  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  is  from  the  purpose,  and  consequently  di^usts. 
Oral  instruction  is  necessarily  also  more  dtduse ;  and  a  short- 
hand-writer cian  distinguish  what  has  been  previously  stu^ 
died  from  what  is  truly  extemporaneous,  by  the  greater 
difficulty  which  he  finds  in  taking  down  the  former.  What 
therefore  appears  well  compacted  }i\  the  one,  is  tediously 
diffuse  in  the  other. 

We  early  found  reason  to  dislike  the  present  work,  from 
its  splendor  and  proUxity.  The  bulk  appeared,  in  many  re^ 
apaetB^  to  be  unreasonwly  augmented ;  and  the  substance 
W8B  often  as  two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  We 
shall  not  cany  the  comparison  further;  but  our  author  isf 
W§Q  rea4  i&  I^pk6|»e«u:e^  and  may  supply  th^  deficiency,  if 
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he  feel  guilfy*;  The  firtt  lecture  is  on  the  duties  of  a 
mirgeon ;  and  we  were  well  pleased  to  see  our  author  reppo* 
bating  the  too  comnion  fondness  for  operations — those  spien? 
did  exhibitions  which  some  surgeons  are  unduly  aiixioufi 
to  dispky.  T^^  i^^  ^^  holding  up  the  army,  however,  a^ 
almost  the  exclusive  school  of  practice,  we  Cannot  but  dtSs- 
approve;  and  the  studied  concealment  of  the  names  of 
^me  of  the  best  English  surgeons  aptiears  invidious.  Otar. 
author  next  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  adhesion,  expatiates  on 
the  cruel  system  of  tents  now  exploded,  and  not  likeljr 
again  to  be  adopted ;  ^nd  sees,  or  suspects  he  sees,  a  con- 
nexion between  the"  use  of  sympathetic  powders  and  the 
modern  practice.  This  leads  him  to  a  tedious  and  mis- 
placed digression  on  these  remedies;  but,  though  we  may 
admit,  that,  while  the  sword  was  bathed,  the  patient  would 
not  be  tortured  with  improper  dressings^  yet  the  connexion 
is  visionary,  and  the  supposed  revolution  of  little  real  im- 
portance, since  tents  were  used  for  fifty  years  after  thq 
idle  fancy  of  $ympathy  was  rejected.  The  tjse  of  sutures 
certainly  makes  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  adhesion ;  yet  they 
^ere  employed  lx>ng  before  it  was  thought  of.  In  a  systema-r 
tic  view  of  the  subject,  they  are.  properly  unitod-  Th^- 
obstacles  to  adhesion  are  next  mentioned ;  but  the  author 
*  fears  that  he  cannot  have  recollected  all  the  needful  fv^les.*- 
This  is  the  language  of  a  lecturer:  H  is  disgraceful  ^'vhc|. 
vriter  of  a  vast  ouarto, 

^  The  third  ana  following  lecture,  are  on  ill-conditione4 
and  complicated  wounds ;  on  ulcers,  dressings,  bandages,* 
and  the  daily  duties  of  a  hospital  surgeon.  The  greater 
part  of  the  third  lecture  relates  to  the  duties  of  military 
and  naval  surgeons  only ;  nor  are  the  directipr^  essentially 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  as  tJiey  represent  iiores,  whose 
appearance  would  have  been  sufficiently  elucidated  by  de* 
scTiDtion,  or  by  language,  which  is  in  general,  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  grossly  disgusting.  The  cases  are  also  nar- 
rated with  a  tedious  minuteness ;  and  the  substance  is  often 
lost  in  a  deluge  of  words. — Is  necrosis,  by  the  way,  the 
usual  meaning  for  *  the  generation  of  a  new  bone  to  re- 
place that  which  is  spoiled?' — If  we  admit  all  these  deduc- 
tions, we  uiay  allow  that  the  discourse,  contains  some  judi- 
cious remarks,  which  might,  with  propriety  perhaps,  nave 
filled  two  or  four  vwdem  octavo  instead  of  forty-five  quarto 
pages.  ■    .       .    ' 

f  .  ^        t      "  i  .111.^11  ^ ■iii..»  I  ■    .1     ■    ■■      ,.  I.  II .  ..  • 

*  He  !ut  inserted,  m  a  note,  a  nngular  critidliii.    He  wuvM  icad  *  the  vntnued 

WOundingfi  of  a  fath»*s  wntf  &€.*  iostead  of  unttuJtr^  as  in  the  old  copies  ;  .but^  as  k 

'  he  if  e»mS,ttimi  the  ikc  of  tests  as  highly  cnicl.    The  tautntcd  wound  is  caiH 

treated  ^i7*5*  •    ....  .  .      •.      #  / 


I  sab^ect  of  the  next  lecture  isjineurysms  and  wotinds 
4Eif  ^i^vitmes,  and  the  first  discotn-se  on  haemorrhage.  In  thid 
lecture,  we  are  detained,  for  a  long  time,  with  all  the  super- 
iStitimis  magicJ*  of  antiquity  in  stopping  bleedings.   It  is  truly 
entertaining,*  but  greatly  misplaced,  either  in  a  lecture,  or  a 
system  of  surgery.  This  leads  to  the  modern  methods  of  com-^ 
pression,  tying,  &c.  which  are  well  explained.     The  inven- 
tion ^f  the  needle  is  attributed  to  Par6,  wlios^  life  and  perse- 
cutions are  related  at  a  disproportioued  length*     Mr.  Bell 
proceeds  to  more  important  subjects,  and'  t>peak9  of  the 
4Sondition  of  thtr  artery  in  aneurysm,  and  of  tiie  eifedts<  of 
Ugatures,  of  wounds  in  the  artery,  and  dieir  difierent  states;  - 
the  effects  of^  compression  and  other  applications  ;  the  ef- 
fects of  ligatures  atid  causes  of  the  secondary  haemorrfiage. 
On  the  latter  suh^e<it,  we  shall  select  the  author's  sentiments, 
as  more  peculiarly  his  own,  and  as  more  compressed  in  his 

conclusion,      '  '   '♦  :  '  . 

*,  .      M    ■  . 

'  I  ascribe  the  most  dangerous  bleedings,  both  in  amputation  and 
in  aneurism,  t6  the  ulceration  of  the  gred;t  artery ;  some  of  the  causes 
I  hope  I  have  explained  to  your  satisfaction,  and  -the  practical  con- 
clusion which  I  would  deduce  from  this  doctrine  is  of  no  small  im* 
portanoe;  it  has  relation  more  or  less  ^irect^  to  exery' great  opera* 
tion ;  and  therefore  reflect,  I  beseech  you,  on  those  facts  and  prind- 
•  pies,  and  judge  for  yourselves.     It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  great  artery 
never  can  be  safe  while  the  ligature  remains  dbout  it;  .for  ti^i  it 
comes  away,  the  artery  cannot  be  said  to  have  adhered,  cannot*  be 
^ried  in  granulations^  nor  supported  fay  the  sturounding  flesh,  can* 
not  be*  out  of  danger  of  ulceration*!  -  Nor  can  a  great  artery  ever  be 
$afe  while  it  remains  insulated^  though  surgeons  seem  to  take  a  plea^ 
sure  in  seeing  it  lying  fair  along  in  the  cavity  of  an  aneurismal  sac  ! 
but  they  should  recollect,  that  if  the  artery  lies  more  within  their 
reach  oi  operation  it  is  also  surer  to  need  it ;  being  thus  insulated, 
stripped  of  its  cellular  substance,  deprived  of  its  nutritious  vessels, 
the  pan  which  is  included  betwixt  the  two  ligatures  must  gangrene ; 
the  parts  under  the  two  ligatures  often,  in  place  of  adhering,  will  ul- 
cerate, the  ulceration,  in  place  of  stopping  when  the  ligatures  fall  ofi^ 
will  continue,  and  as  the  artery  is  an  insensible  and  firm  part,  enter- 
ing slowly  into  disease,  it  ulcerates  slowly,  and  bursts  only  on  the 
tenth,  twelfth,  or  fifteenth  day*     We  have  reason  then  to  believe  that 
the  Widest  practice  is  the  best ;  that  whenever  a  great  artery  is  tied, 
it  should  be  cut  across  betwixt  the  two  ligatures,  that  it  may  shrink 
and  bury  itself  among  the  surrounding  Hesh.     We  know  two  im- 
portant facts  which  direct  us  to  this  bold  practice :  First,  That  where- 
ever  we  do  tie  an  artery  with  two  ligatures,  the  intermediate  piece  ia 
inevitably  destroyed,  and  it  were  surely  more  prudent  to  cut  the  part 
across  with  the  knife,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  thus  slewly  destroyed  by  , 
ligatures,  with  danger  of  tbe.  ulceration  extending  along  the  artery 
thus  stretched  out,  and  held  insulated.     Secondly,  We  know  that 
though  we  are  never  alarmed  with  the  femoral  artery  bursting  in  am- 
jmtatiQf^  where  the  iuptures  come  easily  avfay,  yet  in  aneurism  ouf 


l^aturss  renotto  too  loiqr^  tfaej,  seldom  looseii'  till  tbfe  tvrUhh  cfPS/- 
teenth  daj^  and  there  bavt  Wen  few  operation  in  whiefa  eeeottkilf 
baemorrhages  do  not  make, part  of  the  narrative  of  the  case.  * 

'  I  think  thaty  by  cutting  acroee  the  artery,  tied  in  anenriam,  we 
alKmld  put  it  nearly  in  the  same  condition  ^ith  that  tied  upon  the 
face  of  an  amputated  stump.  In  operating  in  any  considerable  aneu- 
rism, then  I  would  be  careful  to  cleanse  the  sac  thoroughly  of  its 
imtrid  blood  5  I  would  not  merely  open  the  general  fascia  of  the 
Iimb»  but  dissect  carefistly  that  peculiar  sheath  which  encloses  the 
great  artery,  veins >  and  nerve ;  I  would  tie  the  artery  dear  of  the 
serves,  which,  being  indestruetible,  hold  the  ligatures  too  long  5  znd 
I  would  have  it  clear  also  of  muscular  flesh,  wSich,  while  it  detains 
the  ligature^  prevents  it  operating  fully  upon  the  artery :  The  bare 
sirtery  I  would  tie  with  moderate  firmness,  with  a  ligature  smaller 
than  is  commonly  usedj  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sound  parts.  I 
wonld  not  insulate  it  with  pieces  of  leather  or  cork,  nor  lay  com- 
presses along  its  course,  but  cut  it  across,  that  it  might  shrink  among^ 
the  surrounding  flesh.  In  tying  a  great  artery,  I  would  take  every 
precaution  that  might  ensure  the  effect  of  the  ligature  upon  the  bare 
artery,  and  enable  me  to  draw  it  early  away  ^  and  I  would  be  espe- 
dally  careful  to  prevent  my  ligature  being  embarr»sed  with  the  sur*^ 
rounding  parts.'    p.  23?, 

Mr.  BelPs  great  object,  in  his  instructions  respecting  liga* 
tures^  is  to  prevent  the  nerves,  and  so  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring substance  as  can  be  excluded,  from  being  sur^ 
roundwi  by  the  thread.  The  artery  is  then  to  be  suiferedi 
to  shrink  into  the  surroundix^  parts,  which,  by  their  union, 
will  contribute  to  its  support,  and  not  to  be  kept  separate 
till  the  suppuration  of  the  extremity  comes  o^t. 

Another  cause  of  secondary  h«emorrhage  is  from  inos« 
culating  branches,  which  leads  Mr.  Bell  to  his  sixth  dis« 
course  on  inosculation.  On  this  subject,  he  speaks  with  a 
warmth  not  uncommon  in  this  work ;  and  represents  the  in* 
osculation  of  arteries  as  so  complete^  that  even  the  aorta  may 
be  destroyed  below  its  arch,  and  the  circulation  maintained 
by  the  inosculations  of  the  maimnary  and  epiga^ric  arteries 
on  the  abdomen.  A  singukc  fact  of"  the  effect  of  these  inosw 
culations  is  indeed  addijced ;  but  poor  ia  the  logic  which 
4can  argue  that  a  cirpumstance  wifl  always  happen,  from 
what  has  once  occuired.  We  have  seen  patients  die  of 
gangrene,  after  the  operation  for  the  aneurysm  in  the  arte- 
ries.of  the  extremities,  the  inosculation  of  whose  branches 
are  pointed  out,  with  the  most  sanguine  dependence  on 
their  power  in  contiiming  the  circulation  after  the  trunk-j 
are  destroyed.  The  inosculations  on  every  part  where  they 
are  of  importance  are  developed ;  but  we  well  know  from 
experience,  that,  though  the  circuiatioii  be  aometimes  car-« 
ried  on  by  the  branches,  and  curious  cases  of  this  occutw 
tcace  are  preserved,  the  inoaga]»tipg  jtft^ea  UM»  is^ 


t|lKentlv  &il  in  performing  this  office.  It  is  properly  re^ 
markedy  that  there  are  no  peculiar  inosculating  arteries ;  but 
that  all  unite,  and  may,  by  dilatatioQ,  when  wanted » perfbrm 
the  most  important  offices  for  each  other.  This  certainly 
implies  a  retrograde  motion ;  but  it  «ily  exists  in  vesaek 
where  the  direct  course  is  cut  off. 

'  The  power  of  inesoiikitioii  knows  no  Kimts,  but>  like  adhesiM,  to 
perfect  in  all  parts  of  the  body  wbarever  vessels  exist  I  no  part  of  the 
iiodj  is  lost  for  want  of  adhesion ;  neither  can  any  part  be  lost  f4sr 
want  of  inosculatioti.  Who  could  have  bdieved  that  a  bone  could 
adhere  to  a  bone !  Who  could  have  believed  that  the  cornea,  when 
cot  open  In  extracting  the  cataract,  or  the  crystalline  humour 
when  dis>laced  in  couching,  could  adhere  to  the  surrounding  parts  f 
Who  could  have  believed  that  the  carotids  could  be  stopped  up !  the 
aorta  itself  interrupted!  the  vena  cava  quite  obliterated!  the  thoracic 
duct  oppressed,  so  as  no  longer  to  transmit  the  lymph,  without  life 
being  endangered?  Who  could  hsive  believed  that  tHe  femorat 
artery,  and  all  its  branches  on  the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  might  be  ob^ 
literated,  without  the  limb  falling  into  ganmne  ?  Surely  I  am  en- 
titled to  that  broad  and  universal  condusion  to  which  I  have  hid 
claim. 

'  This  fear  of  interrupting  the  great  arteries  proceeded  merely  from 
^pnorance  of  pathology.  Reason  and  experience  concur  to  prove  that 
It  18  safe;  and  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  lay  down,  at  the  conclusion  bt 
this  discourse,  a  rule,  the  very  reverse  of  that  with  which  it  began* 
After  these  proofs,  the  questions  about  inosculations  may  be  blotted 
4mt  altogether.  Wounds  of  the  axillary  artery,  like  wounds  of  the 
femoral  artery,  are  oflen  dangerous  from  secondary  bleeding,  but 
never  fatal  firom  the  want  of  inosculations.  We  may  tic  the  greatest 
arteries  confidently,  wherever  they  are  wounded  without  the  trunk  6^ 
the  body.  We  should  tie  as  boldly  the"  arteries  at  the  groin  or  in  the 
axilla,  as  in  the  lesser  branches  going  down  the  thigh  or  arm.  Acci-^ 
dents  (as  we  are  in  all  our  operations  at  the  mercy  of  accident)  ma^ 
undoubtedly  prevent  our  achieving  a  cure !  A  limb  bruised  with  a 
waggon-wheel,  or  wonnded  with  a  great  ball,  cannot  be  so  easiljf 
saved,  as  when  the  artery  alone  is  wounded  by  the  stab  of  a  knife  of 
sword*  Yet  although  the  accidents  and  dangers  of  gangrene  wen 
multiplied  tenfold !  this  common  way  of  cutting  off  the  thigh,  or  am* 
putating  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  jointi  should  be  forsaken^  it  is  bad, 
doctrine,  and  cruel  practice.*     r.  310. 

This  is  declamation  only,  resting  on  isolated  cases  in  nuny 
of  the  circumstances^  %itti  the  experience  of  ages  in  gene* 
ral  opposed  to  it.  Tjring  the  artery,  in  certain  emergencies^ 
may  perhaps  be  attempted ;  but  we  would  warn  the  young 
Inexperienced  surgeon  not  to  expect^  in  every  instance^ 
what  may  have  happened  in  one;  nor  to  place  too  greaf 
-confidence  in  sitigle  events,  the  chance  of  whose  recurrence 
is  incalculable. 

The  seventh  discourse  is  on  the  history  and  cause  of  aneu^ 
Tysms.    This  Cause  is  violence;  the  irregular  dnd  extraor^ 
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dinary  c^crticm  of  the  muscles^  more  conspicuous  in  the"" 
low^r  limbs ^  as  their  muscles  are  stronger;  and  less  common 
in  women,  as  tlieir  exertions  are  less  violent.  This  we  con—' 
rider,  however,  as  a  partial  view.  Something  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  tension  and  strength  of  the  arterial  system, 
and  something  to  causes  that  may  accidentally  weaken  tho 
coats  ifi  a  particular  part.  We  shall  select  a  judicious  and 
spirited  argumeniimi  ad  honiine7n. 

*  You  will  perhaps  say  within  ycmrselves,  "  What  should  we  do,  to. 
acquit  ourselves  faithfully  in  so  difficult  a  situation  ?** — Reflect  much 
upon  the  history  of  your  patient's  disease,  write  it  down,  ponder 
upon  it,  compare  it  with  the  descriptions  of  authors^,  it  is  a  disease  in. 
which  you  n^ver  need  be  hurried  into  any  imprudent  act.  Remem- 
ber how  frequently  arteries  are  bursty  how  slowly  aneurism  forms, 
and  that  when  confined  in  a  narrow  cavity  like  the  ham,  or  when 
buried  under  the  thick  muscles  of  the  thigh,  when  the  sac  is  old,  and 
crammed  with  firm  coagula  of  blood,  aneurism  may  lose  its  pulsation. 
Do  not  forget  this  general  rule  of  surgery,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
lay  down,  "  Allow  no  tumor  to  grow  lo  a  dangerous  size:**  If  a 
tumor  have  its  scat  about  the  throat,  near  the  carotid  -  arteries,  or 
under  the  angle  of  the  jaw  *,  if  it  be  in  (jie  groin^  in  the  thigh,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ham  ;  and  most  especially  if  it  be  at  once  near  a  great 
artery,  and  a  joint  such  as  the  knee,  deal  with  it  early,  and  you  will 
often  in  the  course  of  your  practice  have  the  happiness  of  preventing 
those  afflicting  cases  which  defy  surgery. 

'  In  this  particular  disease,  first  assure  yourself  of  its  nature,  sub^ 
Dit  yourselves  to  the  advice  of  your  fellow  surgeons,  open  the  tumor 
early,  but  not  like  those  ignorant  men  who  are  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  blood  I  When  the  coagula  roll  out,  you  may  be  assured  tl^at  an 
artery  will  bleed  in  the  end ;  when  you  have  cleared  out  the  blood 
and  let  go  the  tourniquet,  you  will  see  the  artery ;  when  you  perceive 
that  the  main  artery  is  wounded,  the  limb  being  still  alive,  you  bave 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collateral  arteries  are  enlarged  and  the  limb 
safe,  that  you  have  but  the  common  dangers  of  all  such  cases  to  eu* 
counter,  viz.  sloughing,  fever,  and  weakness.  When  the  artery  is 
but  a  branch,  as  the  tibial  artery,  you  may  tie  it  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence ;  indeed,  it  is  only  when  the  joint' is  injured,  or  the  bones 
carious,  that  you  have  to  cut  off  the  limb.  When  you  see  the  mouth 
pf  a  bleeding  artery,  you  should,  in  general,  tie  it  with  the  needle, 
for  it  lies  deep;  when  you  find  no  artery,  but  observe  a  slow  haemor- 
rhagy  from  a  vein,  a  piece  of  scraped  lint  is  suffici^mt  j  when  there  is 
an  oozing  of  blood  from  a  deep  part  of  the  cavity,  and  from  uncertalA 
vessels,  you  may  thrust  down  a  piece  of  spon^.'     p.  352. 

The  eighth  discourse  is  on  the  condition  of  the  aneurys- 
mal limb,  from  which  is  deduced  *  tlie  safety  or  danger  of  the 
various  operations  for  the  cure  of  aneurysms.*  The'discourse 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  progress  of  aneurysmal 
tumors.  It  is  animated  and  eloquent ;  but  the  natural  cure, 
when  by  the  pressure  of  the  cliused  blood  the  artery  iyn 
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obliterated /and  the  inosculating  branches  stipi^ly  tbe'tireu- 
lation,  is  indeed  rare.  The  practice  of  Guattani  and  others, 
i;irhosaved,in  their  own  opinion ,  their  patients,  by  compressing 
the  tumor,  and  preserving  the  channel  of  the  artery  entire^ 
only  assisted  this  natural  process.  Every  other  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  our  author^s  opinion,  in  the  same  way;  and  his 
arguments,,  deduced  from  facts,  merit  very  particular  atten- 
tion. He  has  certainly  supported  his  opinion  with  great 
force,  but  perhaps  with  undue  confidence,  unquestionably 
too  diffusely. 

The  danger  of  amputating  aneurismal  limbs  is  next  ex- 
plained, from  tlie  state  of  the  inosculating  arteries;  and  Mr« 
Hunter^s  method  of  operating,  in  the  popliteal  aneurysm, 
is  commended,  from  its  only  imitating  the  natural  process, 
viz.  the  obliteration  of  the  irterial  canal.  One  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  operation  is,  in  Mr.  BelFs  opinion,  insulating 
the  tied  ends  of  the  artery.  When  tied,  each  end  slMukf, 
he  thinks,  be  permitted  to  retract,  and  to  bury  itself  in  the 
muscular  parts  above  and  below.  A  more  common  cause  is 
the  loss  of  blood  from  the  inosculating  arteries,  and  gan« 
grenfe  from  their  fulness,  as  well  as  the  discharge.  An 
early  operation  is  conseq«iently  advisable. 

In  the  next  discourse,  the  author  explains  the  nature  of  tlie 
aneurysm  formed  over  a  wounded  artery,  and  adds  his  '  rules 
of  condiict  for  the  operation.'  He  contends,  we  think,  with 
reason,  tlrat  the  circulation,  in  either  extremity,  cannot  be 
repressed  by  any  compression  on  the  arteries,  above  the  cla^  * 
vlcle,  or  in  the  groin.  The  rules  of  practice  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

'  In  *  oblique  wounds  of  the  arteries,'  our  atithor  advises  en- 
larging the  oriirinal  wound,  to  reach  the  artery,  instead  of 
making  a  new  incision,  on  a  supposition  of  being  able  to  fix 
t)n  the  f'pot  where  the  wound  may  exist:  this  subject  is 
also  unreasonably  expanded.  The  rules  for  stopping  has. 
morrhages  from  smaller  arteries,  we  cannot  abridge :  many 
of  them  arc,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  and  require  not 
the  pomp  of  words  her^  employed  U)  explain  them. 

\Vhat  Mr.  Bell  calls  *  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,'  are  those 
bloody  tumors  which  occasionally  appear  in  different  parts 
of  the  surface,  are  distinguished  bv  a  pulsation,  increase 
with  every  cause  of  incre<»^ed  circulation,  lessen  when  the 
blood  is  evacuated  by  puncturing  them,  and  again  return. 
They  are,  in  his  opinion,  a  congeries  of  small  arteries,  witb 
their  attending  veins  enlarged,  and  anastomosing  with  each 
other.  The  only  cure  is  extirpation  ;  and  the  fbrty-sii 
ouarto  pages  of  this  rolome  give  no  information  beyond 
this. 

T^  tbi^d  section  of  ibi&  verbose  and  bulky  work  is  ou 
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£E«etii9ed;  aftid  the  first  discourse  in  this  section  (XnO  coQ)* 
taim  the  history  of  the  o{nnions  «4[id  {notices  of  the  older 
surgeons.  The  cailus  is  originaUy  a  yielding  substance:  if 
Ww6n  a  second  time,  it  will  soon  re-umte.  Bandage 
are  useless,  if  applied  with  a  view  to  mould  e^d  shape  tha 
cadlus :  nature  will  effect  this,  with  little  concern  of  ours  | 
and  to  lay  the  leg  straight,  and  confine  the  bones  by  splints 
tied  with  tapes,  will  be  sufficient.  In  fractures  of  the  thig^^ 
bone,  where,  from  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  the  bones 
overlap,  frequent  extension  is  necessary. 

The  aext  subject  is  fracture  of  the  hip-joint,  which  is  in- 
troduced by  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  of  the 
articulation,  not  without  some  unbecoming  sneers  at  authors 
of  credit  who  have  had  th^  misfortune  of  4&nking  differently 
from  Mr.  Bell.  The  whole  mechanism  of  the  thigh-bon<» 
and  its  socket  is,  however,  explained  clearly,  though,  per* 
baps,  at  more  than  sufficient  leugth ;  after  which,  our  aa« 
thor  proceeds  to  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable^  Luxa* 
tion  was,  for  a  long  time,  supposed  to  be  its  only  possible 
accident.  A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  was  after* 
wards  detected.  Much  controversy  has  been  carried  on; 
and  it  is  now  concluded,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  youngr 
candidate  decided  the  question,  whether  the  earth  nioveu 
round  the  sun,  or  vice  versdy  viz.  *  sometimes  one  way, 
aomctimes  the  other.*  To  be  serious: — ^The  controversy^ 
conducted  with  great  acrimony,  is  at  length  placed  on  a 
Very  reasonable  and  obvious  footing.  No  one  can  deny  that 
"^e  neck  of  the  os  fcmoris  is  sometimes  broken,  or  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  is,  at  others,  thrown  out  of  the  acetaUu^ 
Itun.  In  explaininpc  the  difficulty  of  union  between  the 
broken  ends  of  the  fractured  neck  of  the  femur,  our  autlior 
is  somewhat  embarrassed.  He  engages  in  a  disquisition  re- 
•pecting  the  imion  of  a  broken  {Mtella ;  but  this  is  clear 

Eiin ;  for  it  enables  him  to  give  a  sly  stroke  at  his  namesaks 
erijamin  Bell:  it  is  unfortunate  in  another  view;  for  he. 
Is  obliged  to  declare  that  a  complete  rerunion  of  the  patella 
is  almost  impossible.  If  to  render  a  broken'patclla  equallv 
tcnnc^ble  with  a  sound  one  he  a  proof  or  complete  re- 
tanion,  it  is  ^10/ impossible.  If  the  dispute  be,  whether  the 
Pinion  be  formed  by  osseous  or  by  ligamentous  matter,  it  is 
Hot  worth  a  single  line  to  contest.tlie  point.  We  know  tliat 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  do  not  easily  unite  5  and 
Ire  think  we  perceive  the  reason ;  viz.  strong  muscles,  acting 
at  right  angles,  to  prevent  the  ends  of  tlie  bones  from  lying  in 
apposition;  and  perhaps  tlie  disadvan^ge  of  the  circulation^ 
\\hich  is  transverse,  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
lei>gth  of  the  fibres,  may  have  a  little  influence.  Violent 
fsmsi  ate  scHuetimea  occasioned  by  bruises  of  the  soft  parts. 
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in  ^onseouence  of  falls}  and  these  are  judiciously  discrimi* 
Dated.  In  the  chapter  on  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  we  meet  with  nothing  in  the  remedies  particularly 
new  or  interestingi  The  signs  of  the  different  kinds  of  lux- 
ations are  explained  at  length ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  il-* 
iustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

The  discourse  on  the  n*acture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  most 
unreasonably  expanded,  by  an  introduction  of  all  the  various 
machines  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  obviate  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  with  the  author's  sneers  and  com- 
ments, of  which  he  is  not  sparing.  The  modem  mode  of 
laving  the  lunb  easy  is  well  known;  and,  after  some  days, 
the  rdaxation  of  the  spasm  admits  of  a  gradual  extension. 
The  hberal  use  of  opium  assists  this  relaxation ;  and  the  mo- 
dem surgeon  succeeds  better  by  following  nature,  than  by 
a  complication  of  all  the  mechanical  powers. 

The  fifteenth  discourse  contains  rules  for  the  management 
of  simple,  compound,  and  eun-shot  fractures,  *  deduced 
from  practice,  and  from  the  doctrines  explained  in  the  fore- 
going discourse.'  We  need  riot  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as 
uie  general  rules  are  sufficiently  known,  and  our  author  does 
not  materially  add  to  them.  Some  omissions  are,  however, 
discoverable.  Not  the  most  inconsiderable  of  these  are  the 
posture  of  the  patient  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  of  the  patella^  In  the  former  case,  we  perceive,  he  places 
the  patient  on  his  back,  as  bis  directions  are  adapted  to  this 
position,  and  he  does  not  mention  any  change  m  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cure.  In  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  AchiUiSy  he 
advises  that  the  foot  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position.  Com- 
pound fractures,  from  a  gun-shot,  are  explained  and  treated 
very  judiciously.  They  combine  a  fractured  bone  with  shat- 
tered muscles  whose  texture  is  destroyed,  filled  with  extra- 
neotis  substances,  to  be  discharged  by  suppuration. 

Compound  fractures  are  the  next  objects  of  attention;  and 
their  treatment  is  particularly  detailed,  according  to  the 
modem  practice.  When  the  joint  is  hereby  distorted,  much 
of  Mr.  BelPs  promised  success  depends  on  a  bold  incision, 
where  necessary,  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  The  whole  is 
then  managed  in  the  way  formerly  directed ;  the  super- 
vening gangrene  being  chiefly  superficial,  and  yielding  to 
the  usual  remedies.  Such  is  the  ev^nt,  in  the  best  circum- 
stances; but  success,  in  such  desperate  situations,  is  not 
common ;  and  amputation  is  commonly  preferred,  wc  think, 
with  propriety.  Our  author  discusses  the  Question,  and  is 
bf  opmion  that  it  cannot  be  decided  generally,  but  from  a 
view  of  the  particular  cases.  There  are  some  in  which  we 
knay  eren  regret  success,  as  we  leave  a  painful,  uncorafort- 
able^  and  useless  limb.     We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  occa^* 
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sibnally  lamcmt  our  precipitancy.  We  lately  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  apparently  despe- 
rate, the  greater  part  of  the  wound  healing  bjr  adhesioh,  tlie 
bones  uniting  with  little  inflammation,  and  with  Very  slight 
exfoliations.  But,  should  a  general  rule  be  necessary,  we 
would  say,  in  x:onsiderable  compound  fractures,  with  dislo* 
f.afcions — amputalte. 

The  present  is,  oo  the  whole,  a  work  of  pompous  promiscr 
and  of  imposing  splendor.  It  is  addressed  to  army  and 
navy  surgeons,  and  to  students ;  yet,  in  a  bulk  little  adapted 
to  their  situations,  and  of  a  price  unsuitable  to  the  pockets, 'of 
any  of  them— ^filled  Avith  history,  with  cases,  with  contro* 
tcrsies,  which,  in  the  moment  of  emergency,  are  of  no 
advantage,  and  conceal  the  few  usefal  instructions  scattered 
through  them.  In  two  very  moderate  octavos,  the  whole 
niight  have  been  contained.  It  would  then  have  beeu 
readily  accessible,  easily  intelligible,  and  highly  serviceable, 
^t  present,  it  appears  neither  adapted  to  the  student  nor  to 
the  practitioner.  It  is  cumbersome  in  the  camp,  and  in  a 
great  measure  useless  in  the  library,  where  the  originals  are 
t4^  be  found. 


VIIL — jin  Essay  on  Education;  in  Tt^kick  are  particularh/ 
considered  the  Merits  and  the  Defects  of  the  Discipline  and 
Jmtruciion  in  our  Academies.  By  the  Rev.  William  Bar* 
rozL%  LL^D.  end  t\A.  S.  Sfc.  2  f  ols.  VZffW.  ^.  Boards. 
Kivingtons.     1802* 

THE  subject  of  education  may  appear  to  Rave  been  al- 
ready exhausted.  It  has  indeed  been  confused  by  fanciful 
reveries,  and  obscured  by  affected  refinements:  it  is  time, 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  supported  by  the 
experientfe  of  ajres.  In  short,  we  are  now  about  to  con** 
elude  at  the  point  where  we  began. 

Dr.  Barrow,  a  miles  emeritus  in  the  campaigns  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  has  presented  us,  in  these  vohunes^ 
with  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  It  is  long  siuee  he 
first  designed  to  write  on  the  subject ;  and  he  regrets  that 
he  did  not  regularly  preservti  memoranda  and  aneedotes« 
We  cannot  join  in  this  regret ;  for  he  has  now  given  us  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  instead  of  what 
might  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  a  more  loose  and  vo-* 
luminous  publication,  to  the  same  effect.  There  is,  w^ 
think,  little  novelty  in  the  author^s  remarks;  yet  this  wei  d» 
not  consider  as  a  fault.  I»  some  instances^  be  may  not 
have  entered^  ^ith  su&cient  depth,  into  bis  subject;  but 


*iii8  IS  a  point  which  will  afterwards  recur,  and  daim  our 
particular  consideration. 

The  first  chapter,  *  ou  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
a  right  education/  cannot  be  supposed  to  contain  many 
new  ideas;  but  what  Qccur  are  placed  in  a  just  and  striking 
light.  The  second,  *  on  the  prejudices  o{  education,'  has 
to  us  appeared  much  more  interesting^.  We  agree  with  our 
author,  that  to  root  out  such  prejudices,  is  to  tear  the  finest 
web  of  the  human  heart,  to  combat  our  best  feelings,  to 
destroy  our  most  interesting  attachments.  To  becon^e 
what,  in  the  modern  jargon,  is  styled  a  citizen  of  the  world 
— a  modern  philanthropist — it  is  to  be  the  cold  philosopher^ 
with  a  splendid  and  feeling  outside. 

The  third  chapter,  '  on  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
infants,-  is  excellent.  We  should  have  enlarged  on  it  more 
fully,  arid  praised  it  more  warmly,  were  not  its  sentiments 
the  same  as  we  have  already  expressed,  in  our  review  of 
Miss  tlamilton*s  Treatise.  On  *  the  comparative  advantages 
of  a  public  and  private  education,*  Dr.  Barrow  has  not 
given  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  opinion — the 
prcfiTrence  of  a  public  school — with  sufficient  force,  nor  com- 
pacted them  with  a  comprehensive  energy.  This  subject 
we*  have  lately  considered  at  length,  and  shall  not  ^iJarge 
DM  it.  We  have,  indeed,  often  met  with  the,  inquiry,  and 
liave  already  lent  Dr.  Barrow^s  opinion  all  the  assistance  in 
our  power. 

*  On  the  choice  of  a  school,'  much  general  observation 
ttay  be  advanced ;  but  private  views  will  still  necessarily 
influence  it.  Our  author  prefers  a  numerous  seminary;  and 
properly  stipulates,  that  the  master  should  be  himself  a 
scholar — a  circumstance  sometimes  taken  on  trust,  and 
sometimes  passed  over,  from  the  idea  of  his  undertaking  tcp- 
procure  proper  assistants.  But  who  will  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  assistants'  talents,  or  the  progress  of  his  pupils  i 
Who  will  expect  much  from  a  master,  who  has  not  been 
duly  initiated,  or  whose  knowledge  of  classical  learning  has 
been  irrecjularly  caught,  or  imperfectly  obtained?  Dr* 
Barrow  thuiks  that  the  master  should  be  a  member  of  the 
established  church.  Generally  speaking,  we  think  the 
same,  since  the  pupils  may  otherwise  cherish  from  example 
some  little  disregard,  ^f  not  disrespect,  for  the  national  re- 
ligion ;  and  since  dissenters  have  not  often  an  accurate  and 
well-rounded  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  are  seldom 
sufficiently  attentive  to  prosody.  Lord  Chatham  was  se-* 
verely  censured  for  calling  the  dissenters  *  men  of  close 
ambition ;'  but, -we  fear >  they  may  be  sometimes  styled  so ; 
for,  in  many  of  their  iniStitution's,  we  discern  a  cunning 
mixture  of  policy.    We  perceive  professions  of  liberality, 
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incentives  to  free  inquiry,  an  urgent  zeal  for  general  di^ 
cussion  ;  but  these  must  terminate  only  in  one  point — a  dis* 
sent  from  establishments.  If  this  be  obtained,  a  Calvinist 
trill  join  with  a  Socinian,  or  even  a  deist,  or  any  other  clast 
that  dissents  from  the  established  pale.  Such  persons  should 
not/ in  our  opinion,  be  entrusted  with  the  great  object  of 
national  education.  On  this  point,  however,  we  shall  pre* 
sent  our  author^s  sentiments  in  his  owa  words: 

'  It  is  widl  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dissenters  in  this 
country  differ  from  us  as  widely  in  their  political,  as  in  their  religious, 
opinions  j  and  whether  we  consult  the  known  properties  of  human 
nature,  or  the  history  of  human  actions,  we  shall  find,  that  those, 
who  oppose  an  establishment,  always  exceed  those,  who  support  it, 
in  their  zeal  and  activity  to  make  converts  to  their  cause,  to  encrease 
thdr  numbers,  «nd  their  strength.  He  therefore,  who  sends  his  son 
to  a  dissenter  for  instruction,  sends  him  at  the  hazard  of  being  edu* 
cated  in  doctrines,  which  the  son  will  soon  find  to  be  at  variance  with 
those  generally  received  j  in  a  dislike  to  that  system  of  political  govern* 
mekit.  under  which  he  IS  to  live.:  and  a  disapprobation  of  that  form 
of  religious  worship,  with  which  he  will  afterwards  be  constantly 
tempted  by  his  interest  to  comply.  It  requires  no  great  effort  of  ima« 
gination,  then,  to  perceive  in  such  proceedings  one  source  of  dis- 
content in  the  members  of  the  community,  of  enmity  to  the  esta- 
blishment, and  to  those,  who  enjoy  its  advantages  3  of  opposition 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  j  and  sometimes,  in  event,  of  re- 
bellion in  the  state.  I  am'  far  from  intending  to  reflect  particularly 
upon  the  loyalty,  the  religion,  or  the  morals  of  the  dissenters  of  our 
own  times ;  but  that  there  b  too  much  justice  in  the  general  senti- 
ments that  have  been  slated,  the  annals  of  our  country  abundantly 
testify.'     Vol.  i.  P.  145. 

*  On  the  choice  of  a  profession,*  our  author's  obsen'a- 
tions  are  not  exactly  what  we  could  have  wished.  We  ap- 
prove of  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  *  optimuvi  vita  genus 
digito;  nam  consueticdo  faciei  jucundissimum;^  but  it  must  be 
taken  with  some  limitation.  ^  Clavius  was  proverbially  dull, 
till  tried  in  the  mathematics ;  and  an  eminent  botanist,  of 
our  own  time,  was  never  able  to  master  any  other  subject. 
A  good  memory,  with  a  talent  of' discrimination,  willlead 
a  young  man  to  eminence  in  many  of  the  walks  of  nature : 
patient  thinking,  a  power  of  close  intense  investigation. 
Vill  render  him  a  mattiematician.  Such  were  Linnaeus  and 
"Thunberg,  Newton  and  Simpson.  Would  they  have  suc- 
ceeded equally  if  their  destinies  had  been  changed  ?  We 
think  not ;  yet .  propensities  thus  strongly  marked  are  not 
often  met  with;  and,  in  the  circle  of  our  own  acquaintance, 
Ve  have  seen  lively  mathematicians  and  dull  natural  his- 
torians. We  conceive,  however,  that  a  strong  memory,  a 
lively  fancy,  accurate  discrimination,  aud  patient  thinking. 
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tE^y^  in  their  turn,  be  properly  considered  as  leading  to  a 
rariety  of  different  professions. 

The  chapter  ^  ou  the  estimation,  treatment,  and  grie? 
▼ances  of  the  masters  of  academies/  contains  some  curious 
anecdotes;  but  we  cannot  enlarge  on  them.  That  '  on  gram* 
mars '  affords  nothing  peculiarly  interesting.  The  observa- 
tions '  on  the  study  of  the  English  language*  are  particu* 
larly  valuable ;  and  we  mark,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
author's  caveat  arainst  new  words  or  innovations  in  spelU 
ing.  We  indeed  Dorrow  words  from  the  French;  but  they 
borrow  idioms  from  us ;  and  their  modern  authors  are  almost 
English.  The  translators  of  Denon  have  scarcely  to  change 
the  turn  of  a  sentence.  In  poetry,  Dr.  Barrow  thinks,  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  that  we  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
sonnet  and  the  ode.  The  former  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  rfj^ 
ficiles  nugte^  in  which  to  fail  Would  occasion  no  disgrace; 
but  we  have  many  excellent  examples  of  the  legitimate 
sonnet  in  the  works  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  Bampfylde; 
In  the  other  department,  we  may  mention,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  disgrace,  the  odes  of  Gray,  Mason,  and 
ColKns. 

*  On  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  mathematics,'  our  au- 
thor's reflexions  are  judicious  and  connect ;  but  that  the 
*  Elements  of  Euciid  are  rendered  most  intelligible  in* 
Smpson,'  is  an  assertion  that  seems  to  have  escaped  tocr 
hastily  and  inconsiderately.  We  suspect  that  Dr.  Barrow 
has  not  greatly  cultivated  the  mathematical  field,  particu- 
larly in  its  higher  departments.  With  resjDect  to  geometry, 
the  easiest  work  we  know  is  that  of  Euclid,  in  its  original 
language. — ^The  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  s^ 
defence  of  classical  learning,  equally  able,  judicious,  and 
elegant. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  can  distinguish  the  first  chap* 
ter,  *  on  the  art  of  teaching,'  with  particular  <;ommendation. 
Our  author's  system  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the- 
best  public  schools;  and  no  refinements  have  yet  shown 
thattneir  plans  are  improper.  When  we  meet  with  scholars 
etjually  well  instructed,  with  men  equally  able  and  spirited, 
with  prqfessional  characters  distinguished  by  as  mucli 
science,  candour,  and  disinterestedness,  from  private  semi- 
naries, we  will  readily  change  our  opinions.  Even  in  point 
of  virtue,  whatever  may  be  said  of  tne  conduct  of  barfs,  we 
believe  the  men  2lv^  not  inferior, 

*  Translations  ancl  auxiliary  books'  our  author  would  re- 
ject— we  think  with  reason.  We  have  lately  had  occasion^ 
to  turn  our  thoughts  to  this  subject,,  by  an  amicable  dis-^ 
cussion  with  the  master  of  a  public  school,  on  their  utility,^ 
which  he  was  inclined  to  defend.     His  argument  was,  tl^iti 
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boys,  vfho  einpAoyed  such  books  clainde«linely,'  wcf«  a«l 
Jess  able  as  scholars,  and  made  a  ^eater  advancement  ip 
their  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the.  author.  'The 
latter,  we  believe;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  bp.  improper  t^ 
read  from  a  good  and  free  translation  thp  substance  of  the 
lesson,  after  it  has  been  regularly  acquired.  But  we  still 
think,  that  what  is  gained  without  trouble,  will  b^  lost  in  a 
itiort  tim^ ;  and  we  knoigf,  that  in  Greek,  where  translations 
aioe  allowed,  our  own  knowledge  of  the  language  com^ 
mencedfrom  the  period  when  we  covered  the  Latin  with  a 
paper.  Dr.  Barrow,  however,  stigmatises,  too  indiscrimi^ 
jnately,  all  translations — ^Castellio^s  of  the  Greek  Testament;, 
Hutcninson's  of  the  Cyrupiedia  of  Zenophon,are  peculiarly 
elegant,  as  Latin  compositions.  The  observations  on  '  my- 
thology, chronology,  and  history,'  offer  no  very  particular 
subject  of  remark.  We  suspect  that,  on  the  second  topic^ 
our  author  would  lead  the  young  student  into  some  mazes^ 
through  which  he  would,  with.difficttlty,  find  his  way. 

What  relates  to  <  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,'  de*' 
serves  the  attention  of  every  judicious  and  intelligent  scliool-i 
master.     The  ensuing  observations  merit  particular  regard  : 

<  But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  traodattoBi  and  whatever 
time  may  b«  with  propriety  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  still  only  the 
ineans  to  an  end ;  either  the  instrument  of  acquiring  a  language^  or 
the  handmaid  of  original  composition.  This  last^  Indeed^  in  order  tA 
be  practised  long,  must  be  early  begun,  and  steadily  continued,  in 
Jlnglish  and  in  iatiDjt  in  prose  and  in  verse.  It  will  no  doubt  he 
difficult  for  children  to  write,  who  are  neither  very  able  nor  very 
willing  to  think.  It  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  produce  such  store* 
of  sentiment  and  expressicJn,  as  they  have  not  yet  by  reading  or  re- 
flexion collected  in  their  minds.  Invention,  in  the  most  improved 
4nd  powerful  intellect,  is  little  feke  than  new  combinations  of  ideaa 
already  known.  The  imagination  can  produce  only  what  it  has  pre- 
viously received.  The  time,  at  which  the  pupils  nrst  attempt  origi- 
sal  composition,  will  therefore  be  the  fittest  season  for  the  preceptor 
to  urge,  what  they  will  then  noost  sensibly  feel  to  b^  Just,  the  ad-% 
vantages  and  the  necessity  of  private  study ;  of  perusmg,  at  those 
opportunities,  when  their  regular  harness  does  not  require  their  at<^ 
tention,  such  works  as  may  enlarge  thevr  faculties  and  every  way  en-% 
xich  their  minds.  The  established  hours  and  lessons  of  a  school  are 
never  of  themselves  sufficient  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  educa-t 
iioni  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  same  additional  pursuits,  whicli 
enable  the  student  to  perform  his  task  with  credit  ibr  the  present, 
will  best  supply  the  means  of  future  intellectual  excdlence  j  will  fur- 
nish him  with  sentiments  and  images,  with  facts  and  reflections,  witb 
argument  and  illustration.  These  purposes,  it  'is  obvious,  will  be 
most  effectually  answered  by  the  perusal  of  our  works  of  histoiy  and 
ethicks,  poetry  and  criticism.  And  in  his  advice  to  his  pupils  on  the 
subject,  the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  recommend  such  as  are  adapted  at 
9.uce  to  the  taste  9fid  the  capacities  of  youth  j|  suQh  33  may  captiva^ 
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•tsiita}  and  secure  attentioa  by  dressing  instruction  in  the  gai%  of 
-pleasure.  2a  the  mean  time  the  judiaons  master  will  easily  det^ 
'mine,  wiiat  may  with  proprietj  be  expected  fix>m  his  pupils  |  what 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  fbr  incapacity  and  inexperience;  Shd 
what  ouf;fat  to  be  required  firom  genius  and  ^pHcatioh.  Origin^ 
^Hxnpositioo^  however,  must  be  attempted  as'  soon  as  possible ;  and 
St  is  DO  smidl  encouragement,  that  every  successive  attempt  will  fa* 
cilitate  erery  future  performance.  Such  an  exercise,  too,  may  at  firsi 
-be  lequifed  from  the  student,  as  shall  not  discourage  him  by  its  dif^ 
6culty;  t^  givey  for  example,  the  narrative  of  a  fMe,  or  the  in* 
cidekits  of  a  well  known  story,  in  his  own  language ;  to  write  a  ftt>' 
jsnitiar  letter  in  any  assumed  character,  and  to  any  supposed  fnend^ 
that  happens  to  strike  bis  fancy;  or  to  state  h^  opinioti  of  the  %isf- 
clom  or  folly,  the  vice  or  virtue,  of  the  hero  of  his  classical  lesson. 

'  One  of  the  most  usual,  however,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
tiseful,  of  our  exercises  in  prose  at  school,  are  those  moral  or  literary 
essays  known  by  the  technical  appellation  of  themes.  To  these> 
therefore,  the  prudent  teacher  will  have  reooiirse,  as  soon  as  the  pro* 
sress  of  his  pupils  will  permit ;  and  he  will  repeat  them  with  snch 
nequency  as  their  importance  demands.  The  custom  of  many  of  ouf 
'schools^  to  appoint  weekly  one  theme  in  our  own,  and  another  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  seems  justly  entitled  to  commendation.  It  is  as  llttlel 
perhaps,  .as  is  consistent  with  the  due  improvement  of  thie  student  in 
this  species  of  composition;  and  as  much  as  is  compatible' with  due 
attention  to  the  various  other  •exercises  and  lessons  which  the  compli*^ 
cated  business  of  education  requires. 

'  Original  composition,  above  every  thing  else,  exercises  the  pupil 
in  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar ;  teaches  him  to  discrimHlate 
the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  similar  and  kindred  tertns ;  to  clothe 
his  ideas  in  language ;  to  arrange  them  in  the  sentence  3  and  to  place 
his  sentiments  in  such  a  point  of  view,  and  in  such  succession,  as  may 
best  illustrate  the  truth,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  support.'  Vol.  ii. 
P.  82.  : 

Exercises  in  English  poetry  may,  perhaf)s,  be  omitted, 
without  any  material  aisadvaiitage.  The  study  of  tb^ 
French  language  should  not,  in  our  author's  opinion,  inter- 
fere with  classical  learning :  it  should  rather  be  deferred 
till  the  judgement  is  more  matured.  Many  reasons  concur 
in  supporting  this  opinion,  with  which  we  cordially  agree. 
The  following  sentiments  are  also  peculiarly  just : 

'  Could  the  language,  however,  be  perfectly  obtained,  without 
prejudice  even  to  other  studies,  still  there  are  very  serious  objections 
to  its  being  made  a  general  object  of  the  earlier  part^ of  British  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  modern  publications  in  it  abound  in- sentiments 
and  opinions  hostile  to  every  thing  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
esteem  and  cultivate ;  to  the  precepts  of  good  morals ;  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  civil  government ;  and  to  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
religion.    Nor  are  these  dangerous  and  noxious  tenets  found  onl^, 
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where  they  might  In  some  degree  be  expected^  in  the  theories  of  the 
politician,  and  the  disquisitions  of  the  pbtloftopher.  But  by  the  dex- 
terity of  literary  chemistry  they  are  infused  into  writings  of  every  de- 
scription ;  they  are  brought  to  unite  with  principles  the  most  opposite 
and  heterogeneous.  The  historian  interrupts  his  narrative  and  relaxes 
his  gravity  to  sneer  at  the  priesthood  and  the  privileged  orders  cfMh 
eiety ;  and  the  traveller  pauses  in  his  journey  to  comply  of  the  re^* 
Mraints  and  the  wretchedness  of  civilization,  in  comparison  with  the 
freedom  and  felicity  of  savage  life.  The  naturalist  in  his  reseaxches 
can  find'  a  confirmation  of  his  infidelity,  instead  of  new  proofs  of  rev^ 
Jation;  the  mechanism  of  nature,  insteadof  the  wisdom  of  her  creator: 
and  the  novelist,  when  his  licentious  sentiments  and  descriptions  have 
enflamed  the  passions  of  his  reader>  will  generally  fumbh  him  with  & 
principle,  on  which  they  may  be  indulged  without  restraint  and  with* 
Out  remorse.  Even  the  compiler  of  a  dictionary  will  contrive,  in  the 
midst  of  verbal  definitions,  to  teach  practical  cruelty  under  the  title 
of  universal  philanthropy;  atheism  in  the  disguise  of  devotion;  and 
rebellion  and  revolution  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man.  These  surely  are  not  the  authors  which  our  children  ought 
to  peruse;  nor  will  these,  if  they  learn  the  language,  be  easily  kept 
out  of  their  hands.  In  the  school  and  with  the  teacher  a  proper  8dec«> 
tion  of  books  may  without  difficulty  be  made*  But  in  their  hours  of 
privacy  and  leisure  who  shall  restrain  them  \  who  shall  prevent  their 
reading,  according  to  the  usual  perverseness  of  our  nature,  the  works 
most  likely  to  mislead  their  understandings,  znd  corrupt  their  morals; 
and  that  too  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  because  they  have  been  the 
most  strictly  forbidden.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Under  the  heads  of  *  compulsion  and  correction,'  many 
ingenious  *  pains  and  penalties '  are  devised ;  but  the  rod 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy ;  and  every  master  of  e?ipe-. 
xience  must  acknowledge  it,  as  Dr.  Barrow  does,  though 
with  apparent  reluctance.  The  chapters,  '  on  diversions 
and  holidays,'  and  *  religious  instruction,'  arc  uniformly  cor-i 
Tcct  and  judicious.  , 

Xhe  virtues  and  vices  of  boys  afford  an  ample  theme. 
We  have  almost  said,  in  one  part  of  this  article,  that  a  public 
school  is  a  seminary  of  virtue :  it  is,  at  least,  a  preseinra* 
tive  against  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  of  vices.  Fi-* 
delity  to  engagements,  adherence  to  principles,  honour,  anc) 
generosity,  here  fix  very  deep  roots,  rerversencss,  ca- 
price, sullenness,  and  obstinacy,  find  no  soil.  They  soon 
wither  under  ridicule,  or  are  eradicated  by  the  forcible  ar^ 
guments  of  a  good  threshing.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
arawbacks.  The  principle  of  fidelity  to  en^gements  some- 
times encourages  lying;  and  svi* earing  is  sain  not  to  be  un- 
common. Within  our  own  observation,  the  latter  accusation 
is  not,  we  think,  well  founded.  Debauchery,  in  the  oldeif 
boys,  is  certainly  among  the  vices  of  a  public  school,  which| 
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%;pe  fear,  with  our  author,   cannot  always  be  sufficiently 

Juarded  against;    But  have  private  seminaries  no  worse 
iults?-rWe  dare  not  apswer,  nor  enlarge  on  th&questidn. 
The  chapter  *  on  ornamental  accomplishments  *  is  excel- 
lent.   We  shall  select  the  conclusion,  or  rather  the  sum- 
mary of  the  whole,  .     .«    . 

*  In  the  pursuit  of  these  ornameatal  and  secondary  accomplish* 
mentB  f  he  danger  is,  lest  they  8liou1d^6|^ciipy  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  estimation  of  more  necessaiy  and  tftbre  substantial  acquisitions. 
7hey  constitute  those  8uper6cial  and  csaptivsttn^  qualities,  which 
please,  because  they  are  not  severely  examinedv  and  are  not  severely 
examined,  because  they  please.  They  contribute:  to  that  levity  of 
mind  and  conduct,  which  at  present  threatens  to  impair  the  ficm  tex* 
ture  of  the  British  character  and  British  virtue.  The  ypnith  naturally 
covets,  what  strikes  so  forcibly  his  eye  and  bis  fancy.  The  parent 
encourages,  what  he  sees  likely  lo  promote  the  credit  or  th^Vncicess 
of  his  offspring  in  the  world  5  and  the  possessor  at  last  values  higfelyj 
what  he  sees  highly  valued  by  all  around  him.  He  is  sometHmes  vala 
and  absurd  enough  to  consider  any  of  these  accomplishments,  id 
which  he  is  distinguished,  or  at  least  to  winh  tbem  to  be  considered 
hy  otiiers,  as  of  real  importance  to  himself  and  to  society ;  as  a  suf- 
jicient  substitute  for  all  other  excellence,  whether  intellectual,  ^moral, 
pr  religious.  Nero  felt  little  anxiety  for  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man, while  he  could  obtain  applause  by  his  performances  on  the 
fiddle, 

'  '  The  time  required  to  attain  excellence  is  the  circumstance,  which 
must  never  be  forgotten .  That  art  is  long,  and  life  is  short,  is  a 
maxim,  which  has  lost  its  novelty,  but  not  its  truth;  and  to  which 
attention  can  never  more  properly  be  paid,  than  in  the  education  of 
6uf  children y  and  the  direction  of  their  studies  and  employments. 
Johnson  has  made  his  Rasselas  observe,  that  after  deducting  the  years 
of  imbecillity  in  infancy,  and  in  old. age,  the  true  period  of  humaa 
existence  may  be  estimated  at  forty  years 5  and  from  thi»  limited  cal- 
culation not  less  than  half  must  be  again  deducted,  for  those  frequent 
relaxations  of  t)ie  mind,  which  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  irresis* 
tibly  requires ;  for  that  repose  of  the  limbs,  which  nature  has  rftade 
necessary  in  the  intervals  of  labour  3  and  for  that  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune, which  DO  man  can  always  escape.  If  then  a  period  of  not. more 
than  twenty  "yea/s  can  be  employed  in  the  discharge  of  our  various 
duties;  in*  providing  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  who  depend  upon 
PS ;  in  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  a  small' 
portion  only  can  be  innocently  spared  for  the  acquisition  of  such  ac- 
complishments, as  have  no  intrinsic  value ;  and  of  which  the  sole 
vtility  is  to  decorate  the  ^merit,  which  they  cannot  augment.  They 
sweeten  the  intercourse  of  society}  but  over  its  best  interests  they 
have  little  influence.  In  the  season  of  youth  they  are  acceptable  and 
pleasing';  but  they  constitute  neither  the  proper  employment,  nor  the 
proper  comfort,  of  declining  years.  They  may  sometimes  b^uile' 
the  toil  of  serious  duties;  but  of  these  they  form  no  essential  part.. 
^*hat  must  not  supply  the  place  of  virtue,  \i\iic\i  w^s  intended  only. 
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f(K  tt»  omameDt ;  that  sntut  not  form  the  bnsuiefl^  of  Ufe^  wfakh  «w 
granted  only  for  its  consolation.*    Vol.  iL  r.  258, 

The  observations  *on  an  early  knowledge  erf  the  worid* 
«re  truly  excellent.  Dr.  Barrow  contends,,  with  great  energy 
«nd  success,  against  the  too  early  introduction  of  youngs 
men  into  general  company ;  and  higlily  reprobates  the  mo* 
dem  system  of  consigning  the  cle&  or  the  apprentice  ta 
a  cheerless  lodging,  after  the  business  of  the  day  is  at  an 
end — ^a  dreary  abode,  which  he  will  be  tempted  to  change 
for  the  tavern,  perhaps  the  brothel;  The  master  should 
jBocceed  to  the  nither,  and  superintend  the  morals  of  hi& 
^charge  in  private,  as  he  does  his  proficiency  in  his  own  bu« 
siness* 

The  last  chapter  is  *  on  the  eflfects  of  the  late  revolution  m 
France' — a  subject  which  has  engaged  much  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  on  which  we  have  not  been  asbamed  to  retract 
opinions  that  experience  showed  to  be  d«lusive  and  dan- 
gerous. The  inquiry  is  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
by  considering  ^  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mischief;  and 
in  what  degree  it  may  be  corrected  or  restrained,  by  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  education/  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  mischief  is  very  fully  detailed,  and,  we  suspect,  not  ex* 
aggerated,  though  the  colouring  is  peculiarly  gloomy.  We 
have,  it  is  remarked,  already  prepared  the  soil  for  the  seed^ 
ty  a  laxity  of  manners  and  education  :  by  correcting  thesc^ 
we  may  obviate  the  effects.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  the 
snake  is  scotched,  not  killed ;  and  that  the  roots  of  Jacobin- 
ism are  expanding,  and  sinking  deeper:  yet  we  hope  thero^ 
is  still  virtue  enough — still  a  sufficiency  of  energy  and  pub* 
lie  spirit — to  contend  successfully  against  the  hydra,  with 
whatever  rapidity  its  beads  may  sprout. 

In  these  volumes,  we  have,  ij^leed,  no  new  system,  no 
speculative  refinement,  no  sliorter  way  to  knowledge ;  but 
we  find  much  to  comn\end«  Sound  solid  sense,  matured  ex- 
perience, extensive  and  acute  observation,  clistinguish  every 
page.  Strict  morality,  virtue,  and  religion,  are  in  every 
part  con^icuous« 


Art.  IX. — Sermons^  designed^  tkiefijfy  as  a  Preservative  froiin 
Infidelity^  and  religious  Indifference,  By  John  Prior  Est^ 
lin.    ivo.    'Js,  6d^  Boards^    Johnson.     1802. 

TO  form  a  proper  estimate  of  compositions  from  the  pul- 
pit, a  previous  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the  preacher*s  ob- 
ject, "as  well  as  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
^rom  the  dedication  to  this  volume^  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
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courses  it  contains  were  chiefly  deigned  for  the 'younger 
pait  of  Mr.  Kstlin's  audience,  particularly  for  his  pupils  audi 
<:hildren;  whilst  the  topics  selected  are  not  only  such  as  arfe 
of  liigh. importance  at  all  times,  but  especially  interest- 
ing in  the  present,  which  the  author  considers  as  peculiarly 
^^neerous  to  thtx  rising  generation, 

mx.  Estlin's  concern  for  the  interests  of  natural  religioa 
has  already  been -evinced,  by  his  answer  to  the  Origint  de 
Cu/tes  of  Dupuis;  nor  has  he  less  successfully  subvertedl 
the  sophisms  of  the  Age  of  Riason  against  divine  revelar* 
*tion.  From  the  same  motive,  this  volume  begina  with 
a  prefatory  discourse  upon  Faith;  the  text  bemg  takeai 
ixom  Heb.  xi.  6. — Without  faith,  it  u  impossible  tople^  hini; 
for  he  that  cometh  to  Qod  must  believe  that  /le  if,  and  that  ke 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  setk  him. — Mr.  £^a 
commences  with  briefly  adverting  to  the  different  opimons 
that  have  prevailed  respecting  the  author  of  the  epistl^-^ 
the  language  in  which  it  was  written — ^the  time  when — thcr 

Elace  where — and  the  persons  to  tvlwm  addressed;  whence 
e  proceeds  to  observe,  after  several  apposite  remarks,  that 
the  circumstance  which  affords,  in  his  judgement,  the  bedt 
.  key  to  the  whole  epistle,  and  to  which  refei'ence  in  every 
part  of  it  perpetually  occurs,  is — 

*  the  Jewish  war,  which  commenced  in  the  year  sixty-six,  and 
ended  in  the  entire  detraction  of  the  temple,  of*  the  Jewish  worship 
and  polity,  and  of  the  city  of  Jerasalem  itself  by  Titus,  in  the  year 
seventy.  Whenever  therefore  you  read  Josephus's  account  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem^  or  our  Saviour's  prediction  of  this  event,  consult  this 
epistle^  and  whenever  you  read  this  epistle  think  of  the  sic^e  of  Jeru* 
«a!em,  and  the  total  destruction  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple, worship  and  polity,  and  you  will  fee — ^you  will  feel  beauties  ia 
^yery  passage,  to  which  a  genuine  sensibility  of  heart  will  suggest  a 
proper  commentary. 

*  In  such  circumstances— with  his  own  dissolution  full  in  his  view 
—.with  his  mind  fixed  upon  those  inconceivably  awful  events  which 
were  just  going  to  take  place,  what  could  have  been  the  design  of  thd 
apostle,  in  this  his  last  great  effort  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  bis  countrymen;  to  prepare  them  to  meet,  aa<l 

^  comfort  them  under  their  unparalleled  distresses;  to  preserve  them 

J  ram  apostacy  and  despair,  and  to  arm  them  with  foctitude  and  reso^ 
kit^a  ?  And  what  topics  w<;rc  so  proper  for  him  to  insist  upon,  vnttl 
this  benevolent  design^  as  the  importance  of  faith;  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  in  all  its  p^rts,  to  that  which  was  just 
going  to  be  abolished ;  and  the  certainty,  greatness  and  duration  of 
the  rewards  pcx>mised  to  persevering  obedience?  Although  there  ar^ 
no  times  in  which  the  advice  which  the  apostle  gives  in  this  epistle  14 
unseasonable  and  improper,  there  never  was  a  period  (and  as  was  jus^ 
observed,  it  was  the  most  interesting  of  all  periods)  when  it  was  so 
««4»oaable  and  so  proper/    |».  3, 
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These  getierat  observations  havinff  been  pertinentir 
stated,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  aiwi 
foundation  of  that  faith  which  is  so  stronffly  inforced  in  the 
context,  pointing  out  its  importance,  and  recommending' it 
as  the  universal  principle  or  action.  To  justify  his  defini^ 
tion,  that  faith,  in  its  nK)st  natural  and  liberal  sense,  signi^ 
fies  nothing  more  than  a  firm  belief  j  or  persuasion  nfm%M^ 
and  especially  in  the  text,  Mr.  Estlin  adduces  iJiai  of  the 
apostle:  but  the  words  of  our  translation,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, we  tliink  extremely  erroneous,  if  not  unintelli* 
friUe.  For,  it  faith  were  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
JoVy  the  object  of  hope  would  be  already  in  possession.  We 
therefore  would  take  wtOTra^rig  in  its  svimple  sense^  to  signi- 
fy the  foundation  on  which  expectation  is  grounded,  and,  . 
tne  conviction  that  rot  jSAfTro^cva,  the  promises  made,  would 
be  truly  fulfilled.  The  application  of  this  explanation  t^ 
the  words  of  the  text  will  sufficiently  confirm  its  truth;  and, 
indeed>  what  is  afterwards  suggested  in  the  sermon  is  per- 
fectlj'^  congruent  with  it.  Mr. "Estlin,  by  inforcing  faith  as 
the  essential  and  universal  principle  of  right  action  through 
tJie  whole  of  human  conduct,  evinces  it  to  be  his  own  rule 
olPiifie ;  and  thence  strenuously  recommends  it  to  others. 

Ktis  next  discourse  is  on  Fortituderf-2  Peter,  i.  5 :  ^dd,  tq 
your  faitky  virtue.  Having  introduced  the  subject  with 
iJome  pertinent  remarks,  and  shown  that  virtue^xw  its  primary 
and  original  signification,  meaned  courage  oxfortitiuky  th^ 
preacher  thus  proceeds  to  exemplify  i^  qualities  and  effects, 

•  Yoa  must,  at  first  view,  my  friends,  see  the  importance  of  this 
principle,  the  very  high  rank  it  holds  in  the  scale  of  moral  dutieb,  and 
tKe  absolute  necessity  of  it,  as  the  ground  and  foundation  of  every 
thing  that  is  great,  respectable  and  commendable  in  human  charar* 
tcrs  or  actions.  It  is  not  lo  be  conceived  that  where  this  principle  ha^ 
taken  deep  r<?ot  in  the  breast,  the  mind  can  be  under  the  inBuence  of 
)iny  of  those  base  and  tormenting  fears  which  fill  it  with  anxiety  or 
perturbation,  expose  it  to  the  attack  of  temptation,  or  prevent  it  from 
exerting  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  reason  and  conscience  dictate* 
The  want  of  this  manly  virtue  is  the  cause  of  that  unsteadiness,  weak- 
ness, irresolution,  and  inconsistency,  which  we  discover  in  some  cha- 
racters, and  of  that  criminal  conformity  to  the  world,  that  indifference 
to  religion,  ^nd  that  general  depravity  of  principle,  which  we  perceive 
and  lament  so  muclx  in  others.  A  well  fotrnded  fortitude — ^that  is  for* 
tilude  founded  on  a  principle  of  religion,  or  fortitude  added  to  faith— 
can  alone  impart  that  dignity,  firmness,  and  consistency  of  character, 
which  all  must  admire,  but  which  sO  few  are  able  to  attain.  The 
world  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  strength  of  our  animal  appetites 
from  within,  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure  from  without,  all  con- 
spire against  our  virtue,  and  call  for  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
steady  and- manly  resolution.  We  every  day  see  characters,  which 
we  cannot  regard  but  with  some  degree  of  conteippt^  tl^ough  this  CQK«t 


iefht>t  mij  be  mixed  with  pit7,  which  we  shoiSU  hatye'admlfed  and 
res|>ected,  if  this  single  quality  bad  been  found  in  their  compoBitioa* 
tfow  often  have  we  lamented  the  want  of  it>  in  those  who  we. knew 
were  adome^  with  the  most  amiable  dispositions  of  heart,  but  whose 
conduct,  upon  this  account  only,  was  marked  by  irregularity  and  incon- 
sistency? Those  who  have  made  many  observations  on  human  fife, 
will  be  very  sensible  h^w  many  actions  of  men,  seemingly  Btrange  and 
unaccountable  in  creatures  endued  with  reason,  are  to  be  tiaced  up 
to  thb  weakness  of  mind  as  their  cause.  Its  influence  upon  those  who 
are  young  and  ineKperienced  in  the  way*  of  men,  is  frequently  such  as 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  sorrow  and  remorse  through  the  whole  of  fu-« 
fare  life.  How  often  have  we  ^een  the  ami  able  .youth,  the  pride  of  his 
parents,  the  hope  of  his  friends,  and  the  delight  of  his  acquaintance, 
upon  his  entering  into  life;  and  mixing  with  those  whose  opinions  and 
practices  he  had  been  taught  too  indiscriminately  to  respect,  become, 
in  a  short  time,  loose  in  his  principles,  irregular  in  his  conduct,  and 
insipid  in  his  whole  manner  and  conversation,  merely  because  he 
.wanted  that  fortitude  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  resist  the  inAu- 
rnce  of  evil  example,  and  which  is  the  strongest  guard  and  security  of 
virtue?  In  most  minds  the  dread  of  singularity,  and  the  fear  of  incur- 
Ting  the  censure  of  others,  is  a  principle  which  has  more  than  its  due 
Strength.  We  make  our  happiness  to  depend  more  upon  the  opinion 
which  our  fellow  creatures  form  of  our  characters  than  we  ought  to 
do.  It  would  be  happy  for  us,  if  we-were  less  afraid  of  their  censure^ 
and  more  of  that  of  our  own  hearts  and  Almighty^  Grod^  if  we  were 
lessr  solicitous  about  their  approbation,  and  more  about  the  approba- 
tion of  God  and  our  own  consciences.  Young  minds,  in  particular, 
(frequently  at  first  through  the  excess  of  modesty  and  humility)  are 
very  apt  to  over  estimate  the  good  opinion  of  others;  they  ought  there- 
/ore  to  be  cautioned  to  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against  tempta* 
tions  from  this  quarter,  and  to  be  instructed  to  acquire  that  fortitude 
which  will  enable  them  to  say  no,  when  conscience  cannot  comply^ 
and  to  bear  the  imputation  of  singularity,  when  others  would  lead 
them  into  courses  which  their  impartial  judgment  must  condemn. 
Every  serious  and  conscientious  person,  who  mixes  much  in  the 
World,  must  expect  sometimes  to  meet  with  the  sneer  of  the  profane, 
land  the  rej)roach  of  the  unprincipled,  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  hi% 
duty.  Fortitude  must  enable  us  to  regard  these  with  indifference. 
Virtue  cannot  stoop  so  low  as  to  comply  with  all  the  customs  and 
inanners  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  age.  Whatever  be  the  max- 
ims or  practices  of  the  world  j  how  disagreeable  so  ever  it  may  be  to 
our  feelings  to  be  singular,  we  must  not  recede  one  step  from  the 
plain  and  direct  path  of  duty.'    p.  :24. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  sermon,  the  subject  of  duelling 
Is  discussed,  and  very  justly  reprehended,  as  totally  incom* 
patible  with  the  Christian  religion — ^to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  blessings  of  which,  the  forgiveness  of  trespasses 
is  an  essential  pre^vcquisite.  That  this  barbarous  practice  is 
jinking  in  repute,  the  frequient  sentences  passed  in  our 
courts  upon  ilialleiigers  •  are  a  ifavourable"  ground  of  pre- 
#utiiptiofl« 
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The  subject  of  the  third  discooise  is  Jmtice^  from  Sfr- 
CAH  vi.  8.  In  it  the  nature  of  the  duty  is  well  explained, 
and  very  powerfully  reconmiended  to  practice.  The  sam^ 
judgement  will  as  strongly  apply  to  the  two  next  topics  con- 
tained in  the  text;  viz,  Mercy y  and  walking  Immbly  with 

In  the  sixth  sermon,  from  John  i.  45,  8tc.  the  Cliaracterqf 
Nathaniel  is  developed,  and  many  pertinent  and  useful  obser-f 
Tations  interspersed:  it  concludes  in  the  following  man<« 
ner: — 

•  Just  and  rational  sentiments  only,  on  subjects  of  reli^on ^  will 
ilot  secure  us  the  divine  approbation.  If  we  have  not  the  courage  anq 
integrity  openly  to  avow  our  principles,  and  to  bear  our  honest  testis* 
mony  to  the  truth,  thQ  extent  of  our  knowledge  will  serve  only  as  the 
pleasure  of  the  depravity  of  our  hearts.  In  a  s^ale  of  moral  depravity^ 
laid  down  with  accuracy,  what  crime  could  stand  at  a  higher  degree 
tha,n  an  habitual  violatioQ  of  truth,  proceeding  from  a  regard  to  self 
interest  alone  ?  That  any  human  being  should,  in  any  cii'cumstance% 
^are  to  approach  the  throne  of  the*  God  of  truth,  holiness  and  justice, 
with  insincerity  in  his  heart,  and  falsehood  on  his  lips,— my  soul  sick* 
fns  at  the  thought. 

*  A  zeal  for  religious  opinions,  under  the  regulation  of  prudence 
and  benevolence,  is  certainly  commendable  3  but  let  this  principle 
Btnk  into  indifference,  rather  than  stand  ia  competition  with  a  zeal 
for  religious  integrity.  In  whatever  inviting  form  temptation  may  ap- 
pear, may'God,  who  searcheth  the  heart,  grant  that  she  may  never 
prevail  on  ^ny  one  of  us  to  expose  himself  to  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
censures,  "  Thou^hast  lied,  not  unto 'men,  but  unto  God."  Under 
^11  the  frowns  of  the  world,  let  us,  my  brethren,  solace  ourselves  with 
the  reflection,  that  we  have  not  paid  this  price — a  price,  at  which 
l^itres  and  thrones  would  be  dearly  purchased,  for  any  temporal  ho- 
nours or  emoluments  whatever.  Let  us  remember,  that  the  rights  of 
conscience  are  unalienable,  because  they  are  a  trust,  which  God  him- 
•elf  has  committed  into  our  hands.  Let  us,  then,  preserve  them  sa- 
<^cd  and  inviolate.  Let  us  ever  present  to  him,  what  he  has  a  right 
to  receive,  the  homage  of  a  mind,  pure,  upright,  and  sincere,  in  its 
deepest  recesses.  _  Our  religious  integrity  let  us  hold  fast,  and  not  lei 
it  go  whatever  else  we  may  lose,  that  our  own  hearts  may  hot  reproach 
lis  as  long  as  we  live. 

'  Composhum  jus,  fasqueanimoj  sanctosque  recessus' 

Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto: 

Hcj;  cede  ut  admoveam  templis,  ct  farre  litabo.    Pers.' 

p.  100^ 

The  subject  of  Miracles  is  discoursed  on,  from  John  iii. 
1,2,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  Paine,  &c.  on  the  ordinary 
grounds  of  evidence,  and  the  position  that  the  world  is  tha 
vork  of  God.  ' 

■   Returning  in  the  eighth  sermon  to  a  practical  subject,  we 
Jiave  an  csLcellent  discourse,  to  prove  the  Neglect  ofJdvam* 


fngtB  ^injvl^  from  John  xv.  22 :— 7/"  /  had  mi  cimte  and 
spoken  to  tnem^  thfjfhai  fiot  known  sin:  but  now  they  Jucoe  na 
cloak  for  their  m.  As  also  in  the  ninth,  to  show,  fronr 
Acts  x.  S4,  that  Goi  is  no  respecter  of  persons^ 

Mr.  Pope,  a  pjfedecessor  of  Mr.  Estlia  in  the  same  coiv* 
gregation^  having  appointed  by  his  will  a  sermon  to  be 
preached  annually  on  the  first  of  May,  chiefly  for  the  bene*" 
fit  i>f  young  persons,  the  two  next  discourses — from  tlie  Ad* 
loice  cfDmnd  to  Solomon^  in  1  Chrok.  xxviii.  9 ;  and  the  Ea> 
umple  ff  Christ  in  his  Fouth^  from  Luke  ii.  52— -arejudi^ 
ciously  selected^  and  usefully  applied^ 

The  twelfth  is  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  ot  the 
weacher's  collegue,  Mr.  Wright,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  7. 
The  exordium  to  this  discourse  is  particularly  solemn  and 
aflfecting;  and  the  last  scene  of  th^t  excellent  man  cannot 
iaii.  to  interest  every  well-disposed  mind. 

'  The  end  of  the  conversation  of  that  respectable  person  whose  Mh 
had  been  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience^  was  peaceful^  serene^  and  hap- 
py. **  Yes/*  ssdd  he,  "  my  course  is  finished,  I  have  received  ch^ 
sentence  of  death,  and  I  have  received  it  with  more  cdmness  than  1 
thoQght  I  could  have  done«  You  tell  me,  my  friend,  that  I  bave  no 
nason  to  be  alarmed  or  terrified ;  I  am  not  alarmed  or  terrified,  but 
surely  it  as  a  sdenm  thing  to  die.  I  cannot  go  beyond  sincerity,  wkh 
this  I  can  appear  vnthout  terror  before  my  father  and  my  6od$  I 
ffroimd  my  confidence  on  his  goodness  and  mercy,  as  manifested  by 
Jesus  Chrbt.  When  I  consider  the  advantages  I  bave  enjoyed,  I  liav« 
reason  ibr  diffidence  and  humility)  do  you  pray,  and  request  my 
£iends  to  pray,  that  I  may,  with  my  animating  prospects,  preserve 
this  diflidence  and  humility :  farewell,  do  not  be  distressed  yotunsdf^ 
nor  snfier  your  family  to  be  distressed  on  account  of  my  situation ;  if  I 
survive  thb  night,  I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  morning/'    p.  2d0. 


*  I  saw  him  no  more.  He  calmly,  and  with  apparently  veiy  little 
bodily  pain,  closed  his  eyes  in  Jesus,  in  firm  belief  of  a  resurrection  t» 
eternal  life.  Farewell,  for  a  short  time,  my  highly  honoured  firiend, 
and  fellow  labourer  in  the  Gospel  1 

'  We  shall  meet  again  in  brighter  scenes,  and  in  regions  of  higher 

Crfection  and  enjoyment.  ^'  filessed  are  the  dead  who  thus  die  in  the^ 
trd,  (at  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them/*  '<  Comfort  yourselves  and  one  another  with  these  words.'' 
.♦•201. 

Considerations  on  the  ir^ermediate  and  future  State  consti^ 
tute  the  subject  of  the  subsequent  sermon,  from  Zachariah 
i-  5,  in  application  to  tlie  conunencement  of  the  yean  Hav- 
ing noticect  the  difiS^rent  opinions  alleged  on  the  condition  of 
men  between  Ae^  aad  the  resurrection,  without  positively 
ventaruiK  to  dc^ride,  Mr.  Estliii  proceeds  to  truths  that  are 
indisputswale^:  and  t^  preparation  vhich  necessarily  results 
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from  them:  To  this,  the  fourteenth  sermon  is  propeily  aT 
sequel,  and  has  for  its  sufarject  the  ^future  Happiness  of  the 
RighieouSj  from  Hebrews  xii.  22,  23.  In  this  discourse,  the 
author  favours  the  doctrine  of  universal  restitution,  in  op-^ 
position  to  eternity  of  torment ^  and  annihilation;  but  with  no 
argument  beyond  what  has  been  often  antecedently  ad- 
vanced. Nor,  indeed,  does  he  appear  consistent  vnth  him- 
self, when  all  that  be  asserts  in  the  two  next  discourses — 
entitled,  Misery  the  Lot  of  the  Wicked^  from  Isaiah  iii.  1 1 ; 
and  tlie  Wicked  excluded  from  Heaven,  grounded  on  Mat- 
thew XXV.  10 :  And  the  door  was  shut — ^is  taken  in  account. 
The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  are  Sermons  for  Charity^ 
Schools  amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Birmingham  and 
Bristol:  the  former,  from  Hebrews  ii.  10,  denominated  All 
Things  for  God  and  by  him;  the  latter  on  Education  in  ge- 
neral, with  Remarks  on  female  Education^  the  text  being 
taken  from  Proverbs  xxii.  6  :  both  discourses  are  appro- 
priate to  their  respective  objects. 

On  the  Danger  of  imitating  fashionable  Fices^  from  Exo- 
dus x^'iii.  2,  we  have  a  very  serious  and  well-pointed  ad- 
dress. If  the  generality  of  preachers  adopted  the  same  di- 
rect and  impressive  manner,  they  could,  we  think,  preacb 
with  greater  effect. 

The  twentieth  sermon,  on  the  Salutations  of  St,  Paul^ 
drawn  from  Romans  xvi.  7,  is  a  very  interesting  discourse^ 
and  is  followed  by  that  which  closes  the  volume,  from  Psalm* 
cxxxvii.  5,  6,  explaining  and  recommending  the  Love  of  our 
Country:  the  last  was  delivered  on  signing  the  preliminaries 
of  peace. 

To  this  general  account  of  the  volume,  we  have  to  add, 
that  we  have  found  it  to  possess  considerable  merit.  Of  the 
author,  no  person  perusing  them  can  fail  to  think  highly. 
Where  his  sentiments  differ  from  our  own,  we  give  him  full 
credit  for  his  writing  from  conviction ;  and,  though  we  can- 
not always  approve  of  his  poetical  expressions  or  citations, 
his  style  is  adapted,  in  tlie  mairt,  to  a  popular  audience;  ana 
we  doubt  not  that  ixiuch  good  has  resulted  from  his  labours* 


Art.  X. — A  Seines  of  Plays:  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  deli* 

.  neate  the  stronger  Passions  of  tli€  Mind.    Each  Passion 

being  the  Subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy ^    By  Joanna 

Baillic,     Vol,  II.    Svo.     Ss,     Cadell  awd  Davies.     1802. 

'  AFTER  a  considerable  interval  of  tinac  *  (says  miss  Baillie)  /  from 
the  publishing- of  the  first,  I  now  offer  to  the  public  a  second  -volume 
of  the  "  Scried  of  Plays;*'  and,  with  it,  my  very  grateful  thanks  for 
that  indulgence  and  cheering  approbation  which  has  encouraged  me  ta 
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proceed  thus  far  in  my  work.  I  have  to  thank  it,  for  that  kind  of 
reception  which  is  best  calculated  to  make  a  work  go  on  well — praise 
mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  censure.  I  have  to  thank  it,  in- 
deed, for  that  kind  of  reception  which  I  solicited ;  conscious  that  it 
was  the  best  in  regard  to  my  real  interest^  which  I  could  receive,  as 
well  as  the  very  best,  in  regard  to  my  merits,  which  I  could  possibly 
presume  to  expect.  If  with  this  great  advantage,  beyond  what  I  en- 
jojfed  when  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  have  fallen  short  in 
the  second  volume,  of  what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  from 
tne,  I  h^ve  only  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have  done  my  best,  and  that 
'my  abilities  are  in  fault,  and  not  my  industry.  The  time  indeed  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  will,  I  trust,  be 
considered  as  a  proof  that  the  portion  of  public  approbation  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured,  has  not  rendered  me  presumptuous* 

*  I  know  there  are  causes,  why  the  second  part  of  a  work  should 
"be  more  severely  dealt  with,  than  that  which  has  preceded  it :  but 
after  what  I  have  experienced,  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to 
suppose  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  take  up  this  volume  with  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased ;  and  that  they  will  also,  in  favour  of  one  who 
has  no  great  pretensions  to  learning  or  improvements,  be  inclined  to 
extend  the  term  of  good-natured  indulgence  a  little  beyond  its 'ordinary 
limits/     p.  vii.  ^ 

^he  first  volume  of  this  work  appearedl  with  an  unpro- 
xnising  title — ^for  all  plays  are  designed  to  delineate  some 
passion:  it  came  anonymously  into  the  world;  and  the  au- 
thor was  not  even  suspected.  But  these  circumstances  were 
all  favourable  to  a  work  of  such  great  and  original  merit : 
the  reader  was  pleased ;  and  the  more  so,  because  he  bad 
not  been  taught  to  expect  pleasure;  and  anonymous  writers, 
like  the  dead,  are  praised  mo.re  willingly,  than  those  who, 
by  displaying  their  own  powers,  offenithe  inferiority  of 
their  contemporaries.  This  volume,  we  fear,  will  be  taken 
up,  by  the  generality  of  readers,  rather  with  an  expectation 
tlian  a  disposition  to  be  pleased. 

'  The  first  play  in  this  volume,  is  a  comedy  on  Hatred,  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  tragedy  I  have  already  published  upon  the  same  subject. 
Of  this  I  shall  say  little.  I  have  endeavoured  in  it  to  shew  this  passloa 
in  a  different  situation,  and  fostered  by  a  different  species  of  provoca- 
•tton  from  that  which  was  exhibited  in  De  Monfort,  and  existing  in  a 
character  of  much  less  deUcacy  and  reserve*  I  am  aware,  that  it  falls 
'greatly  short  of  that  degree  of  comic  effect  -which  the  subject  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  which  a  writer  of  truer  comic  tatets  would  have 
given  it,      p.  viiL 

• '  SCENE  1.-7*^  open  market-place  of  a  mall  cotntiry  to^n,  a  crowd  of 
wtn^  women  J  and  children  seen  oh  the  hack  ground;  Margery  and 
Countryman  surrounded  nvith  several  others  are  discovered  taHing  on 
the  front  of  the  stage, 

*  Margery.    Patron  !  pot-man  an'' you  will.     As  long  as  he  holdp 
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the  brown  jug  to  their  heads^  tbejMl  ran  afler  him  an*  he  wer^  tfie 
devil.  Oh !  that  I  should  live  to  aee  the  heir  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Baltimore  set  aside  in  hts  own  borough  by  a  nasty^  paltry^  nobo(]f - 
knows-who  of  an  upstart!  What  right  has  he>  forsooth!  to  set  him- 
self up  for  ta  oppose  a  noble  gentleman?  I  remember  his  own  aunt 
very  well;  a  poor^  industrious^  pains-taking  woman,  with  scarcely  a 
pair  of  shoes  to  her  feet.. 

'  Countryman,  Well,  well,  and  what  does  that  signlfyj  Goody  ? 
He  has  covered  more  bare  feet  with  new  shoes  since  he  came  among 
us,  than  all  the  noble  families  in  the  country,  let  his  aunt  ^tzx  what 
shoes  she  would:  ay,  and  his  bounty  has  filled  more  empty  bellie» 
too,  though  hi»  granum  might  dine  on  a  turnip,  for  aught  I  know  or 
.  care  about  the  matter. 

'  Mm',  Don't  tell  me  about  his  riches^  and  his  bounty,  ^d  what 
not :  will  all  that  ever  make  him  any  thing  else  than  the  son  of  Joha 
Freeman  the  weaver  ?  I  wonder  to  hear  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Ar- 
thur Wilkins;  you  that  can  read  books  and  understand  reason:  sucli 
a  fellow  as  that  is  not  good  enough  to  stand  cap  in  hand  before  Mr. 
Baltimore. 

{The  rahhle  come  forward  buvczaing^  andimliwg  a  great  nme^ 
and  tafe  dijfereni  sides  of  the  stage.) 

•  Cremd  on  F,  side, )    Huzza^!  huzza !  Freeman  for  ever  f  ^ 

•  Mar,  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure:  Freeman  for  everT  fat  Sam  the 
liutcher  for  ever  r  black  Dick  the  tinker  for  ever  f  any  body  is  good 
«nough  for  you,  filthy  rapscallions ! 

•  ist  Moh  on  F.  side.)  Ay,  scold  away,  old  Margery!  Freeman 
for  ever!  say  L  Down  with  your  proud>  pennyfess  gentxyt  Freeman 
forever! 

'Mar,  Down  with  your  rich  would  tbe-gcntry  upstarts!  Baltimore 
fcr  CYer !  (/•  moi  on  her  side)    Why  don't  you  call  out,  oafs? 

^Tke  meh  on  her  side  eali  out  Baltimore,  and  the  moh  eit  tbe^ 
other  Freeman;  hut  the  F.  side  gets  the  better,) 
What,  do  you  give' it  up  so?  yot  poor,  spiritless  nincumpoops!  I 
Would  roar  till  I  bursted  nrst,  before  I  would  give  it  up  to  such  a  low 
liv'd,  beggarly  rabble** 

•  Qxl.  moh  on  F.  side,)  They  lack  beef  and  porter,  Margery.  That 
makes  fellows  loud  and  hearty,  I  trow^  Coats  of  arms  and  old  )hc< 
tures  wont  fill  a  body's  stomach.  Come  over  to  Freeman-hall,  and 
We'll  shew  you- good  cheer,  woman.    Freeman  for  ever ! 

'  Mar.  Ha'  done  with  yoor  bawling^  blackimoor  \  what  care  I  for 
your  good,  cheer  ?  none  of  your  porter  nor  your  beef  for  me,  truly  i 

•  S^.  Moh  on  F,  side.)  No,  Goody  1  mayhap,  as  you  have  been 
j^nongst  the  gentry  all  your  Ikh,  you  may  prafer  a  cup  of  nice  sage  tea, 
•r  a  little  nice  ru«-water,  or  a  leg  of  a  roasted  inipe,.  or  a  bit  of  a  nic^ 

.  tripe  dumplia. 

«  Mar.  Close  your  fbol's  mouth,  oaf !  or  1*11  cram  a  dumplln  ml* 
k  that  you  wont  like  t^e  chewing  of.  Mr.  Baltimore'a  fatfaec  kept  a 
table  fike  a  prince,  when  your  poor  beggarly  candidate's  father  had 
scarcely  a  potatoe  in  his  pot.  Mt  knaves  like  you  were  not  admitted 
within  his  gates  to  see  it,  indeed..    Better  men  than  you,  or  your  ma- 

'  star  either^  irase  not  good  ntogh  t»  takf  away  Hi  dtr^  trencfaer»^ 
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mod  the  meanest  crestture  about  his  bouse  was  as  well  dressM,  and  in  as 
good  order,  as  if  it  had  been  the  king's  courts  and  every  day  in  the 
year  had  been  a  Sunday. 

*  2(i.  Md  on  F.  side,)  So  they  were.  Goody ;  I  remember  it  very 
*rell  5  the  very  sucking  pigs  ran  about  his  yard  with  full  bottom 'd  wig« 
«n,  and  the  grey  goose  waddled  through  the  dirt  with  a  fine  flounced! 
petticoat. 

'  Mar.  Hold  your  fool's  tongue,  do !  no  upstart  parliament-men 
Ibr  me !  Baltimore  for  ever ! 

*  CronvJ  en  B,  side  call  out)  Baltimore  forever  J 

*  1st  Mcb  99  B.  side^)  Sour  paste  and  tangled  bobbins  for  weavers ! 
'  \st  Mob  mt  F.  side.)  Empty  purees  and  tatter'd  lace  for  gentle* 

saen! 

*  Old 'woman  on  S.  side,)  We*ll  have  no  strange  new-comers  for 
our  member :  Baltimore  for  me! 

*  Old 'Woman  on  F.  side.)  Good  broth  is  better  than  good  bloody 
«y  I :  Freeman  for  me ! 

*  Littk  Boy  on  Jff.  side.)    Weaver,  weaver,  flap,  flap  I 

Grin  o'er  your  shuttle,  and  rap,  rap  f 

(Acting  the  motion  of  a  V)ea*verJ) 

*  Little  Boy  on  F.  side.    Gentleman,  gentleman,  proud  of  a  word  ! 

Stand  on  your  tip- toes,  and  bow  to  mv  lord! 
(Acting  a  gentian.) 

*  Mar.  Go,  you  little  deviUs  imp !  who  teaches  you  to  blaspheme 
j^our  betters  ?     {She  gives  the  boy  a  box  on  the  ear:  the  mob  on  toe  other 

side  take  his  part:  a  great  nfroar  and  confusion,  and 
exeunt  both  sides  fighting,)*    p.  3* 

This  is  an  adniirable  opening.  '  Any  body,'  ^ys  Johnson, 
^  can  beein  a  poem  abruptly,  who  has  read  the  ballad  of 
Johnny  Armstrong/  It  mignt  be  supposed  that  any  dran^t-. 
He  wnter  of  genius  could  begin  a  play  well,  if  we  did  not  re- 
member how  clumsily  the  most  celebrated  of  those  writers  in- 
troduce two  courtiers,  or  two  gentlemen;  and  how  inartifi- 
cially  the  ancients  pjvldgised  their  plays  ^ith  the  history  of 
the  subject.  The  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Alchemist, 
•till  remain  unrivaled  for  the  skill  with  which  the  story  is  de- 
veloped in  the  jSrst  scene. 

The  following  conversation  between  Baltimore  and  his 
"vrife  explains  ttiN^  characters  of  the  two  candidates,  and  de- 
relopes  the  passion  upon  which  the  play  is  founded.' 

*  Mrs.  B.  And  are  you  actually  throwing  away  the  last  stake  of 
your  niin'd  fortune  on  a  contested  election  ?  "  * 

'  Salt,  I  will  sell  every  acre  of  land  in  my  possession,  rather,  than 
see  that  man  sit  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Westown. 

'  Mrs.B.  And  why  should  not  he  as  well  as  another?  The  de- 
clining fortunes  of  your  family  have  long  made  you  give  up  every  idea 
of  the  kind  for  yourself :  of  what  consequence,  then,  can  it  possibly 
be  to  you  ?  I  know  veiy  well,  my  dear  Baltimore,  it  is  not  a  plea- 
sant thintr  for  the  representative  of  an  old  family  declined  in  fortune, 
|o  tee  a  neb  obscure  stranger  buy  up  all  the  land  on  every  side«  and  set 
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himself  down  like  a  petty  prince  in  hift  neighbourhood.  But  if  be  hai 
noC  done  it,  some  other  most  likely  would;  and  what  should  we  have 
gainM  by  the  change  ? 

'  BalL     0 1  any  other  than  himself  I  could  have  suffer'd. 

*  Mrs,  S>  You  amaze  me.  He  has  some  disagreeable  follies  I  cotu 
fess,  but  he  le  friendly  and  liberal. 

'  JStf //•  Yes,  yes,  lie  affects  patronage  and  public  spirit :  he  1» 
ostentatious  to  an  absurdity. 

'  Mrs.  B.  Well  then,  don'l  disturb  yourself  about  it.  If  he  is  80^ 
people  will  only  laugh  at  him. 

'  Bait,  O!  bang  them,  but  they  wont  laugh f  I  have  seen  the 
cTay,  when,  if  a  man  made  himself  ridiculous,  the  world  would  laugh 
at  him.  But  now,  by  heaven,  every  thing  that  is  mean,  disgusting 
and  absurd,  pleases  them  but  so  much  the  better !  If  they  would  but 
laugh  at  him,  I  should  be  content. 

'  Mrs,  B.  My  dear  Bidtimore !  curb  this  strange  fancy  that  has 
taken  such  a  strong  hold  of  your  mind,  and  be  reasonable. 

'  Bah,  I  can  be  reasonable  enough.  I  can  see  as  well  ae  yon  do 
,thatit  is  nonsense  to  disturb  myself  about  this  man  3  and  when  he  is 
absent  I  can  resolve  to  endure  him  :  but  whenever  I  see  him  again, 
there  is  something  in  his  full  satisfied  face;  in  the  tones  of  his  voice; 
zf,  in  the  very  gait  and  shape  of  his  legs,  that  is  insufferable  to  me. 

'  Mrs.  B.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

*  Bait,   What  makes  you  laugh.  Madam  ? 

'  Mrs.  B,  Indeed  I  have  more  cause  to  cry !  yet  I  could  not  help 
Jaughing  when  you  talk'd  of  his  gait  and  his  legs :  for  people,  you 
must  know,  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  you  and  him ;  I  have,  myself,  in  twilight,  sometimes  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other. 

'  Bah,  It  must  have  been  in  midnight,  I  think.  People  have 
iaken  it  ints  their  heads !  blind  idiots !  1  could  kick  my  own  shins  if 
I  thought  they  bad  the  smallest  resemblance  to  bisw 

*  Mrs,  B.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

'  Bah.  And  this  is  matter  of  amusement  for  you,  Ma*aro  !  I  ah^ 
hor  laughing  I 

*  Mrs,B.  Pray,  pray  forgive  me  I  This  is  both  ludicrous  and  di- 
'strrssiiig.  I  knew  that  you  disliked  this  man  from  the  first  day  he  set- 
tled in  your  neighbourhood,  and  that,  during  two  years*  acquaintance, 
your  aversion'  has  been  daily  encreasing  j*  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
travagant height  to  which  it  has  now  arrived. 

*  Bah,  Would  I  had  sold  every  foot  of  my  lands,  and  settled  in  the 
lone  wilds  of  America,  'ere  this  man  came,  to  be  the  swoln  possessor 
of  my  forefathers'  lands;  their  last  remaining  son,  now  cram p*d  and 
efhow'd  ronnd,  in  one  small  corner  of  their  once  wide  and  extensive 
(iomains!  Oh  !  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  felt,  when,  with  that  fa- 
miliar and  di5gu sting  affability,  he  first  held  out  to  me  hid  damned 
]>Rlin,  and  hr^iV^l  me  as  a  neighbour.  {Striding  uf  and  down  the  stage,) 
Ay,  by  my  soul,  he  pretends  to  be  afiablc ! 

*  Mrs.  B.   You  fc<*l  those  things  too  keenly. 

'  hah.  A  stock  or  .a  stone  would  feel  it.  He  has  opposed  me  in 
evny  coTjtest,  fron,  the  t lection  of  a  member  of  parliament  down  to 
tin  chu:iiig  of  ;i  parish  clerk;  and  yet,  damn  him t  he  will  never  give 
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"^me  a  fair  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  him,  for  thdn  I  should  be  bap- 
•pier.  {Striding  up  and  dvom  again,)  Hang  it !  it  was  not  worth  '4 
pinch  of  snutF  to  me,  whether  the  high  road  weht  on  one  side  of  mj 
iield  or  the  other;  but  only  that  I  saw  he  was  resolved  to  oppose  me 
In  it,  and  I  would  have  died  rather  than  have  yielded  to  him. 

*  Mrs.B.  Are  you  sure,  Baltimore^  that  your  own  behaviour  has 
not  provoked  him  to  that  opposition? 

*  Bait,  {striding  up  and  down  as  he  speaks. )  He  has  extended  his  in- 
solent liberalities  over  the  whole  country  round.  The  very  bantling;^ 
lisp  his  name  as  they  sit  on  their  little  stools  in  the  sua. 

*  Mrs.  B,    My  dear  friend ! 

^  Bait,  He  has  burlt  two  new  towers  to  his  house;  and  it  rears  tip 
its  castle  head  amongst  tlie  woods,  as  if  its  master  were  the  lord  and 
chieftain  of  the  whole  rurrounding  county. 

*  Mrs.'B.    And  has  this  power  to  offend  you  ? 

*  Bali,  No,  no«  let  him  pile  up  his  house  to  the  clouds^  if  he 
4vill !  I  can  bear  all  this  patiently  :  it  is  his  indelicate  and  nauseous  ci- 
vility that  drives  me  mad.  lie  goggles  and  he  smiles;  he  draws  back 
his  full  watry  lip  like  a  toad.  {Making  a  month  of  disgust.)  Then  he 
spreads  out  his  nail-bitten  fingers  as  he  speaks^  hah! 

'  Mrs.  B.    And  what  great  harm  docs  all  this  do  you  ? 

*  Bah,  What  harm !  it  makes  my  very  flesh  creep,  like  the  wrig- 
-glings  of  a  horse-lfech  or  a  maggot.  It  is  an  abomination  beyond  all 
endurance!*    j>. 8. 

Every  friendly  feeling  and  friendly  offer  of  Freeman's^  is 
rejected  with  pride,  and  sometimes  insolence,  by  Baltimore. 
iVIrs.  Freeman,  who  has  all  her  husband's  vulgarity,  mthout 
his  goodness,'  commissions  a  lawyer  to  buy  up  Baltimore's 
<lebts,  and  arrest  him.  This  kindles  bis  indignation  against 
Freeman  to  the  highest  pitch ;  for  be  had  lately  sa^eu  him 
Irom  drowning.  His  dcbts^  however,  are  paid,  as  he  sup- 
poses, by  a  refation  of  his  own  wife ;  and  immediately  he  chal- 
jenges  Freeman. — Miss  Baillie  now  cuts  the  knot  which  she 
iias  drawn  too  tight  to  untie.  The  passion  of  Baltimore  b 
become  a  madness  which  nothing  less  than  such  a  miracle 
could  cure — Truebridge  rushes  in  to  separate  them,  witb 
the  tidings  that  he  has  discovered  them  to  be  brothers. 

'  Now,  don*t  think  that  I  am  going  to  whine  to  you  about  natural 
affection,  and  fraternal  love,  and  such  weaknesses.  I  know  that  you 
have  lived  in  the  constant  practice  of  all  manner  of  opposition  and  pro- 
-vocation  towards  one  another  for  some  time  past :  you  hav^  exercised 
your  tempers  thereby,  and  have  acquired  habits  that  are  now,  perhaps, 
jiecessary  for  you.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  break  in  upon  habits  and 
gratifications!  Only^  as  you  are  both  the  sons  of  one  father,  who  now 
lies  quietly  in  his  grave,  and  of  the  good  women,  for  I  call  them  botb 
good,  who  bore  no  enmity  to  one  another,  though  placed  in  a  situation 
very  favourable  for  its  growth,  4o  for  the  love  of  decency  take  one 
another  by  the  hand,  and  live  j)eaceably  and  respectably  togethaty 
t*  102. 
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If  this  play  be  deficient  in  comic  effect,  it  is  not  becavat 
miss  Bailtie  wants  comic  talents,  but  because  the  passion  it* 
•elf  is  not  the  fit  subject  of  comedy:  it  is,  perhaps,  even  oi 
too  black  a  hue  for  tragedy.  A  mind  in  so  diseased  and  ul** 
cerated  a  state  can  only  be  contemplated  with  pain.  In  the 
picture  of  a  dying  soldier,  blood  should  be  shown  j  but,  if 
the  open  lips  of  the  wound  be  laid  bare,  instead  of  sympa* 
th}'^,  the  painter  would  excite  a  sickening  disgust.  Hence  it 
was  that  an  EngUsh  audience  shuddered  at  De  Monfort;  and 
the  more  exquisitely  true  the  delineation, — the  more  the  co- 
louring resembled  iiife,  the  less  could  the  representation  be 
endured.  Not  that  this  was  the  sole,  or  even  the  chiefs 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  piece  now  referred  to.  While 
our  theatres  are  of  their  present  preposterous  size,  the  sue* 
cess  of  a  good  play  is  pliysically  impossible :  rant  only  can 
be  heard,  and  grimace  alone  be  seen:  we  must  be  coiltent 
with  farce  and  foolery,  and  pantomime  and  Pizarro. 

<  The  subject  of  the  other  three  plays  is  Ambition.  It  is  with  Te- 
gret  that  I  have  extended  the  serious  part  of  it  to  an  unusual  lengthy 
but  I  found  that  within  a  smaller  compass  I  could  not  give  such  a 
view  of  the  passion  as  I  wished.  Those  passions,  which  are  of  a  per* 
manent  nature,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  this  work  :  such,  I  mean^  as 
are  capable  of  taking  Hp  their  abode  in  the  mind,  and  of  gainiog  a 
etrong  ascendancy  over  it  during  a  term  of  some  length ;  J  have  there- 
fore, in  all  these  plays^  given  myself  greater  scope  in  point  of  time, 
than  is  usual  with  dramatic  writers.  But  compared  with  ambttionj 
perhaps,  all  other  passions  may  be  considered  as  of  a  transient  nature. 
They  are  capable  of  being  gratified;  and,  when  they  are  gratified,  they 
become  extinct,  or  subside  and  shade  themselves  off  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  into  other  passions  and  affections.  Ambition 
alone  acqubes  strength  from  gratification,  and  after  having  gained  one 
object,  still  sees  another  rise  before  it,  to  vi^hich  it  as  eagerly  pushes  on ; 
and  the  dominion  which  it  usurps  over  the  mind  is  capable  of  enduring 
from  youth  to  extreme  age.  To  give  a  full  view,  therefore,  of  this 
passion,  it  was  necessary  to  shew  the  subject  of  it  in  many  di^rent 
-mtuations,  and  passing  through  a  considerable  course  of  events }  had  I 
attempted  to  do  this  within  the  ordinaT}'  limits  of  one  play,  that  play 
must  have  been  so  entirely  devoted  to  this  single  object,  as  to  have 
been  left  bare  of  every  other  interest  or  attraction.  These  are  my 
reasons  for  making  so  large  a  demand  on  the  patience  of  my  reader  in* 
favour  of  this  passion,  and  if  f  am  pardoned  in  this  instance,  there  is 
Httle  danger  of  my  offending  again  in  the  same  manner.'*  f.  viit. 

Here,  we  think,  miss  Baillic  has  been  unfortunate  in  her 
choice  of  story.  These  plays  have  all  the  disadvantages  of 
lustoriciil  dramas — the  length,  the  con^nuousness,  the 
succession  of  scenes,  instead  of  the  development  and  unity 
cf  action.  But  these  disadvantages  can  only  be  counter- 
balanced by  popularity  of  subject.    The  historical  plays  of 
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Siaikupear^  are  read  with  little  interest  abroad,  even  in  those 
eoantrieB  where  the  public  taste  is  healthy  enough  to  value 
Shakapeare  as  he  deserves.  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  which 
delights  a  German  audience,  scarcely  excited  notice  in  its 
Ebgush  dress.  Neither  could  Wallenstein  attract  attention 
here,  though,  assuredly,  no  German  play  contains  passages. 
of  such  Shwspearian  excellence,  and  though  so  admirably 
translated  by  one  who  ought  not  to  have  condescended  to 
translate  at  alL  But  Ethwald  is  an  imaginmr  character,  and 
we  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
)u8  history.  Nor  is  it  only  in  structure  that  these  triigedies 
are  defective.  Miss  BaiUie  too  frequently  reminds  us  of  a 
poet,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  imitate:  to  imitate,  indeed, 
u  always  injudicious.  The  man  of  genius,  who  condescends 
to  copy,  disappoints  us  by  a  twice-told  tale;  and  he  who 
has  no  genius  mutilates  what  he  borrows.  In  Ethwald,  we 
are  reminded  of  Ophelia,  of  Macbeth,  of  Richard,  and 
Lady  Anne.  Everywhere,  indeed,  the  copy  is  executed 
with  a  powerful  hand ;  but  still  it  is  a  copy. 

The  first  of  these  plays  concludes  with  the  supposed  death 
^  Ethwald,  whom  a  servant  of  the  deposed  k'mg  has 
stabbed.  The  self-deceiving  character  of  ambition  is  finely 
preserved  in  this  scene ;  for  which  it  would  be  diificult  to 
find  adequate  terms  of  praise.  i 

'  Well  I  see 
Thou  look'st  upon  me  S}s  a  dying  wretch- 
There  is  no  hope. 

'  Eth.  Much  will  it  profit  thee 
To  be  prepared  as  tbo'  there  were  no  hopes 
For  if  thou  liv'st  thoul't  live  a  better  man^ 
And  if  thou  diest^  may  heaven  accept  it  of  thee ! 

*  EtJbn^  O  that  it  would  1  But,  my  good  Ethelber^ 
To  be  thus  seized  in  my  high  career. 

With  all  my  yicws  of  glory  op'ning  ro\xnd  me— 
The  Western  state  ev'n  now  mvltes  mine  arms* 
And  half  N'orthumberland^  in  little  time, 
({ad  been  tp  Mercia  joined. 

*  E/i.  Nay,  think  not.  now,  I  pray  thee,  of  thes^  matters ! 
They  mix  vncouthlj^  with  the  pious  thoughts 

That  do  become  your  $tate.      * 

*  Eihw.  I  know  it  wett; 

But  they  dcTpress  so  <;)Qsely  on,  my  heart       ; 

0  I  did  think  to  be  remember'd  long ! 
XAkd  those  grand  visitations  of  the  earth* 
That  on  its  alter'd  face  for  ages  leave 
The  traces  of  their  might.    Alas,  alas ! 

1  am  a  powerfi^l*  but  a  passing  storm. 
That  soon  shall  be  forgotten ! 

^  £th,  I  do  beseech  thee  think  of  better  things!,  . 
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'  *  Eibw.  Thou  see*8t  I  ^eep. — ^Before  thee  I  may  vcep: 

(Dropping  k's  beadnpon  bis  breast  and  groaning  dtiply.}. 
Long  have  I  toil'd  and  stained  my  hands  in  blood  . 
To  gain  pre-eminence,  and  now,  alasl 
Jfewly  arrived  at  this  towering  height, 
"With  all  my  schemes  of  glory  ripening  round  mc, 
I  close  n^ine  eyes  in  darkness  and  am  nothing. 

*  Etb.  What,  nothing,  say^st  Ihou  ? 

*  Etbnv.  O  no,  Ethelbcrt ! 

I*look  beyond  this  world,  and  look  with  dread 
Where  all  for  me  is  fearful  and  unknown. 
Death  I  have  daily  braved  in  fields  of  fight. 
And,  when  a  boy,  oft  on  the  air-hung  bough 
I've  fearless  trode,  beneath  me  roaring  far 
The  deep  swoln  floods,  with  ev*ry  erring  step  . 
Instant  destruction.     Had  I  perished  then      ■  ■ 
Would  that  I  had,  since  it  is  come  to  this! 

(Raising  up  his  hands  vehemently  to  heaven. \ 
'  Etb.  Be  not  so  vehement :  this  will  endanger 
The  little  chance  thou  still  may'st  have  for  life 
The  God  we  fear  is  merciful. 

*  Ethw,  Ay,  he  is  merciful ;  but  may  it  reach — 

0  listen  to  me! — Oswal  I  Jiave  murdered. 

And  Edward,  brave  and  gentle— Ay,  this  bites 

With  a  fell  to^th'l- 1  vilely  have  enthfaird  -, 

Of  all  his  rights  deprived.     The  loving  Bertha ;  * 

Too  well  thou  know'st  what  I  have  been  to  her— 

Ah  !  thinkest  thou  a  thousand  robed  ])ricsts 

Can  pray  down  mercy  on  a  soul  so. foul  ? 

*  Etb.  The  inward  sighs  of  humble  penitence 
Rise  to  the  ear  of  heav'n  when  pealed  hymns 
Are  scattered  with  the  sounds  of  common  air : 
If  I  indeed  may  speak  unto  a  king 

Of  low  humility, 

'  Etbw.  Thy  words  bite  keenly,  friend.    O  king  me  not! 
Grant  me  but  longer  life,  and  thou  shalt  see 
What  brave  amends  Til  make  for  past  offences. 
Thou  thinkest  hardly  of  me ;  ne'ertheles?. 
Bough  as  my  warriour's  life  has  been,  good  thoughts 
Have  sometimes  harbour'd  here,  (Putting  his  band  on  bis  iearrA 

IflhadUved, 
It  was  my  full  intent  that,  in  nrfy  power. 
My  people  should  have  found  prosperity : 

1  would  have  proved  to  them  a  gen 'rous  lord. 

If  I  had  lived Ah!  think*st  thou,  Ethelbert, 

There  is  indeed  no  hope  ?  ... 

*  Efb,  I  may  not  flatter  you. 

*  EUbw,  (holding  up  bis  clasped  bands,) 

Then  heav'n  have  mercy  on  a  guilty  soul!  ^ 

Good  Ethelbcrt,  full  well  thou  know*st  that  1  '  * 

Ko  coward  am  :  from  power  of  mortal  thing 

I  never  shrunk.     O  might  I  still  contend  "    '        ..•-•«• 
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^lATith  spear  and  hdm,  and  shield  and  brandish *d  blade  f 
But  I  must  go  where  spear  and  helm  and  shield 

Avail  not:— 

"Where  the  skill'd  warrionr,  cas'd  in  iron,  stands  * 

Defenceless  as  the  poor  uncrusted  worm. 

Some  do  conceit  that  disembodied  spirits 

Have  in  them  more  capacity  of  woe 

Than  Aesh  and  blood  maintain.     I  feel  appallM ; 

Ye8>  thane  of  Sexford,  I  do  say  appalled. 

PoTy  ah  !  thou  know'st  not  in  how  short  a  space 

The  soul  of  man  within  bim  may  be  changed.*     p.  230. 

Ethelwald,  however^  recovers,  and  proceeds  from  crimes 
to  crime :  his  friends,  and  even  his  brother,  become  the  vic^ 
tims  of  bis.  suspicion ;  and  he  appears,  at  last,  a  most  bloodr 
and  merciless  tyrant — the  veriest  and  most  fearful  wi-etch 
in  his  dominions — made  fearful  by  his  own  cruelties,  and  stiir 
more  cruel  by  fear,  and  growing  superstitious  in  proportion 
to  his  guilts  At  length,  a  party  of  thanes,  who  have  Woken 
from  prison,  force  their  way  into  his  chamber.  Danger 
rouses  the  tyrant  to  his  former  courage,  and  he  falls  in 
arms. 

'  Ethnv.  Quick  to  thy  villain's  work,  thou  wordy  coward, 
*Who  in  the  sick  man's  chamber  seek*st  the  fame 
Thou  dar'st  not  in  th'  embattled  field  attain !  '         * 

I  am  prepared  to  front  thee  and  thy  mates* 

A^ere  ye  twice  numbered  o'er.     {Sets  his  hack  to  a  pillar^  and  putt 

himself  into  a  posture  (f  drfenct.) 

'  Her.  The  sick  man's  chamber !  darest  thou,  indeed, 
Begrimed  as  thou  art  with  blood  and  crimes^ 
^Gainst  man  committed,  human  rights  asstkme? 
Thou  art  a  hideous  and  envenomed  sn^ke, 
"Whose  wounded  length,  even  in  his  noisome  hole, 
JSlen  fiercely  hunt,  for  love  of  human  kind  5 
And,  wert  thou  scotched  to  the  last  ring  of  life, 
£'en  that  poor  remnant  of  thy  curs'd  existence 
Should  be  trode  out  i*  th'  dust«'     f.  857. 

In  this  second  play,  horror  is  too  unremittingly  excited: 
the  dying  struggles  of  prince  Edward  are  heard;  his  mur* 
derers  enter  all  bloody  from  the  work ;  and  the  dead  body 
IS  produced.  Ethelbert  is  executed  on  the  stage ;  a  curtaluj^ 
inaeed,  conceals  the  blow,  bUt  *  the  axe  is  seen  lifted  up 
above  the  curtain,  and  the  sound  of  the  stroke  is  heard i*^  aqd 
]iis  bead  is  held  up  by  the  execiitioner.  The  pain  which  a 
scene  like  this  would  occasion  to  young  and  unhackneyed 
minds,  who  attend  to  the  play,  and  feel  as  the  author  coxi- 
trols  them,  would  be  insupportable.  The  follotnsg  sceoo 
presents  images  still  more  dreadful. 
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'  Firit  Cairl.  Thou  hut  been  oVr  the  fidd?  ' 

*  ^'i&fV^  CoiW.  I  have^  good  iViend. 

*  Ste,  Cairl.  Thou'st  seen  a  raeful  sight. 

'  nirJ  Cairl,  Yes^  I  have  seien  that  jrhkh  no  other  Mghl 
Can  from  my  fancy  wear*    Oh!  there  I^nb  aome 
Whose  writhed  features^  €x'd  in  all  the  stiength 
Of  grappHng  agony,  do  stare  upon  you. 
With  tSieir  dead  eyes  half  openM.  & 
And  there  be  some,  stuck  thro*  with  bristling  dartt. 
Whose  clenched  hands  have  torn  the  pebbles  up ; 
Whose  gnashing  teeth  have  ground  the  very  9and* 
Nay,  aome  I've  seen  among  those  bloody  heaps^ 
Defiiced  and  *reft  e*en  of  the  form  of  mea^ 
Who  in  conTuisive  motion  yet  retain. 
Some  shreds  of  life  mote  horrible  than  death : 
I*vc  heard  their  groans,  oh,  oh  ! 

*  ^A  nfoici from  the  gr^tmd.)  BaldwLck! 

*  Third  CairL  What  voice  is  that?  it  comes  ffom  s<MQf  09f  it^tr, 

*  First  CairJ.  See,  yon  stretch*d  body  moves  it^  bloody  hand ; 
It  must  be  him* 

*  (Foice  again.)  Bald  wick! 

*  Third  Cairl,  (g^ing  up  f  the  My  fmm  when^  ikf  vfic$  f#iMf.]i 
Who  art  thou,  wretched  man?     I  know  thee  not. 

'  Fiuce.  Ah,  but  thou  dost  I  I  have  sat  by  thy  fird| 
And  heard  thy  merry  tales,  and  sbar'd  thy  meal. 

<  Third  Cairl.  Good  holy  saints!  and  art  thou  Athdbald) 
Woe !  woe  is  me  to  see  thee  in  such  case ! 
What  shall  I  do  for  thee? 

'  Fiice.  H  thou  hast  any  love  of  nnercy  in  thee^ 
Turn  me  upon  my  face  that  I  may  die ; 
For  lying  thus,  see*st  thou  this  flooded  gash  ? 
The  glutting  blood  so  bolsters  up  my  life, 
I  cannot  die. 

'  Tiird  Cairl.  I  wUl,  good  Athelbakl.    Alack  the  day ! 
That  I  should  do  for  thee  so  sad  a  service ! 

{Turns  the  sQldser  on  his  fact.), 

«  F^ice.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  farewell         (2>i>/.) 

*  Third  Cairl.  Farewel !  farewcl !  a  merry  soul  thoa  wert. 
And  sweet  thy  ploughman's  whistle  in  our  fields. 

*  See.  Cairl.   (starting  nvith  horror.)   Good  heaven  Ibrefend !    it 

moves ! 

'  First'CairL  What  dost  thou  see  ? 

*■  Sec.  Cairl.  Look  on  that  hk)ody  corse,  so  smeared  and  mangled. 
That  it  has  lost  all  form  of  what  it  was ; 
It  moves !  it  moves !  there  b  life  in  it  still. 

'  First  Cairi.  Methought  it  spoke,  but  faint  and  low  the  sound. 

*  Third  CairL  Ha !  didst  thou  hear  a  voice  ?  we'll  go  to  it. 

Who  att  thou?  Oh  I  who  art  thou?     {To  a  fallen  warrior^  vjhomnka 

signs  f  him  to  pall  somethint 
from  his  breatt,) 


Tes,  from  thy  breast}  lundersUndthengiu 

{PuUing  4aa  a  iami^r  ^kncbltfjnm  ha  irsMtf.) 
It  18  tome  maiden's  pkxlgei» 

^  Fatten  Wartm.  (making  signs ^  Upon  mine  ann^ 
i  p«ay  thee>  on  mine  ami. 

*  Third  Cmrl  V\\  do  it,  but  thy  wounds  are  past  all  binfing. 

*  Warrinr,  She  who  wUl  search  for  me  doth  know  this  sign. 

*  Third  Cavfi.  Alack,  alack!  he  thinks  of  some  sad  mud! 
A  rueful  sight  she'll  see !  He  moves  again : 

Heaven  grant  him  peace !  Td  give  a  goodly  sum 
7o  see  thee  dead,  poor  wretch ! 

{Enter  a  Woman  miaiiing  ami  ^vringing  her  bands^ 
s  '  SecCairL  iia!  who  comes  wailing  here  ? 

'  Third  Cairl,  Some  wretched  mother  who  has  lost  her  seas 
I  met  her  searching  'midst  the  farther  dead^ 
And  heard  her  piteous  moan. 

'  Mother.  I  rear'd  him  like  a  little  playful  kid« 
And  ever  by  my  side,  where'er  I  went. 
He  blithely  trotted.    And  full  soon,  I  weeo. 
His  little  arms  did  strain  their  growing  strength 
7o  bear  my  burden.     Ay,  and  long  before 
He  had  unto  a  stripling's  height  attained. 
He  ever  would  my  widow's  cause  maintaia 
With  all  the  steady  boMness  of  a  man. 
i  was  no  widow  then. 

'  Sec,  CairL  Be  comforted,  good  mother. 

'  Mother.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  P  know*st  thou  where  he  lies  I 
If  thou  hast  kindness  in  thee  tell  me  truly  \ 
For  dead  or  living  still  he  is  mine  ally 
And  let  me  have  him.  ^ 

'  Third  Cairl,  (a/rV^  #s  Second.)    Lead  her  away,  good  friend!  I. 
know  her  now. 
Her  boy  is  lying  with  the  farther  dead» 
Like  a  iell'd  sapling ;  lead  her  from  the  field. 

{Exeunt  Mother  and  Sec.  Cauri.) 

*  First  CairL  But  who  comes  now,  with  s4bh  distracted  gait, 
7ossiog  her  snowy  arms  unto  the  wind. 

And  gazing  wildly  d*er  each  mangled  corse  ? 

{Enter  a  Young  Woman  sidrching  distractedfy  amongst  the  dead.) 
'  Tanug  Worn.  No,  no !  thou  art  not  here !  thou  art  not  here !. 

Yet  if  thou  be  like  these  I  shall  not  know  thee. 

Ob !  if  they  have  so  gash*d  thee  o'er  with  wounds  . 

And  marr'd  thy  comely  form !  1*11  not  believe  it. 

Until  these  very  tjes  have  seen  thee  dead. 

These  very  hands  have  press'd  on  thy  cold  heart, 

I'll  not  believe  it. 

*  Third  Cairl,  Ah,  gentle  maiden !  many  a  maiden's  love> 
And  many  a  goodly  man  lies  on  this  fidd. 

'  Tmng  fFont,  I  know,  too  true  it  is,  but  none  like  hinu 
Licst  thou,  indeed,  amongst  those  grisly  heaps? 
O  Uum  who  ever  wert  of  all  most  fair!  > 


Bl  ±  '  ^i$s  BaiUte's  Series  o/'Plat/i; 

If  heaven  hath  suffered  this,  amen,  amen ! 

Whilst  I  have  strength  to  crawl  upon  the  earth 

1*11  search  thee  out,  and  he  where'er  thou  art. 

Thy  mated  love>  e'en  with  the  grisly  dead. 

{^Searching  again  anungst  the  dead  she  perceives  iSe 
tand  round  the  arm  o}  the  fallen  WBTViOTf  and 
uttering  a  hud  shriek  faUs  senseless  ufoa  the 
ground:)  p.  271, 

We  do  not  object  to  such  scenes  upon  any  principle  of 
false  French  delicacy.  French  taste  is  as  execrable  as 
French  moraHty ;  but  the  effect  which  miss  Baillie  wishes  to 
produce  is  not  pi-oduced  in  proportion  to  the  violeince  of 
the  means.  We  believe  the  poet  willingly,  while  tlie 
slightest  portion  of  pleasure  is  blended  with  the  feelings 
-which  he  excites  ;  but  the  m^ud  instinctively  ra^kes  an  ef- 
fort to  escape  from  pain ;  and  scenes,  like  these,,  force  upon 
it  the  recollection  that  the  whole  is  fiction. 

The  comedy  upop  Ambition,  if  it  be  not  comic,  is  some- 
thing better.  A  man,  who  has  lost  an  amiable  wife,  mar-? 
ries  a  worthless  woman  of  title,  for  the  sake  of  her  con- 
nexions, that  he  may  become  a  megaber  of  pa^Uanient  and 
be  knighted.  The  same  folly  which  has  led  him  to  commit 
thiJ?  act  of  wickedness,  makes  him  the  dupe  of  a  projector, 
and  ruins  him,  So  fjir  all  is  well  hunc:  together : — ^but  tlien 
c6mes  a  rich  uncle  from  beyond  sea!  The  same  passion  is  the  . 
foundation  of  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  plays — the 
•Noble  Gentleman :  but  we  feel  some  pride  in  observing  the 
great  sujieriority  of  our  contemporary^ 

We  have  pointed  out  the  faults  which  exist,  or  seem  to 
tis  to  exist,  in  these  plays,  with  some  diffidence  of  our  own 
judgement.  It  is  not  upon  a  first  or  second  perusal,  or  upoB 
a  single  opinion,  that  we  venture  to  censure  what  has  so 
deeply  impressed,  and  will  hereafter  so  often  delight,  us. 

Miss  Baillie's  dramatic  powers  are  of  the  highest  orde?! 
With  the  miserable  stage- writers  of  the  day,  it  would  be 
insult  to  compare  her ;  nor  is  it  much  comnrendation  to 
rank  her  above  Young,  raid  Rowe,  and  Southerne,  and  sucb 
writers,  whose  fame  is  held,  like  certain  titles  and  estates, 
by  the  courtesy  of  England.  Above  these,  above  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  we  Avill  not  hesitate  to  rank  her— above  even 
Massinger  ;  for  she  eqwals  those  writers  in  the  beauty  of  de- 
tached passages;  and,  in  true  delineation  of  character  and 
uniform  merit,  is  as  far  their  superior  as  she  is  in  moral 
principles.  Why  should  praise  be  awarded  only  to  the  dead  ? 
She  has  a  near  approach  toShakspeare ;  and,  if  not  connect- 
4pA  with  him  by  blood,  b«s  swnething  superior  to  a  mer« 
lEaiuily  likeness.  -  * 


( 


(  ai3  ) 

A^T.  Xl. — 7%^?  LyrkU  tf  Horace:    comprising  his  Odet^ 
UpodcSj  and   secular  Ode;  in  English  Verse:  with  the 
Latin  Text  revised,  and  su^ined^     2  Fols^    Svo.   iss^ 
'  Boards.    White,     1803. 

A  NEW  transktibn  t)f  the  odes  of  Horace !  This  is  the  third 
'which,  within  five  years,  we  liave  been  called  upon  to  cen- 
sure— we  say,  to  censure;  for  once  more  must  we  declare 
our  most  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  attempt.  A 
painter  or  an  engraver  may  copy  the  picture  wiiich  he  could 
not  have  designed;  but  translation  requires  higher  powers  ; 
it  e:^cts  a  command  of  Janguage  and  metre,  which,  if  not 
equal  to  what  the  original  poet  possessed,  never  can  fairly 
represent  his  ideas;  and.  if  tney  be,  we  could  almost  wish  to 
see  them  directed  to  nothing  but  original  composition.  The 
task  itself  is  above  the  capacity  of  men  of  middhng  talents, 
and  beneath  those  oJ  genius^  But,  of  all  authors,  Horace  i% 
the  most  untranslatable.  The  spirit  of  his  odes  is  like  aether  : 
if  you  attempt  to  pour  it/rom  one  vessel  into  another,  it  eva- 
porates. Translation  injures  Homer ;  but  it  ruins  the  Ro- 
man lyrist.  The  former  is  a  beauty  whose  Grecian  dress 
»iay  be  changed  for  one  of  coarser  texture  and  less  graceful 
modulation;  out  she  is  still  graceful  herself,  and  still  beau* 
tiful.  The  latter  is  a^  Italian  courtesan,  whose  ornaments 
being  stript  ofi^^  and  the  paint  washed  from  her  face,  shtt 
becomes  sickly,  hollow-eyed,  and  spiritless.  Dissect*  and 
mutilate  Homer — like  a  dead  elephant,  the  parts  will  still  be 
great;  the  skeleton  or  the  stufied  skin  will  still  show  how 
noble  was  the  Uving  beast.  But  touch  Horace,  and  you 
brush  the  down  from  thebuttcrfl/s  wing. 

*  The  intention  of  the  present  work  '  (says  the  tranrfsrtor)  '  is  to 
^ive  sncb  a  translation  o,f  the  odes  of  Horace^  as  may  preclude  the 
necessity  of  notes:  putting  the  Latin,  and  the  English  reader,  as  k 
were,  upon  the  same  footing;  ahd  leaving  them,  on  the  supposttioA 
^bat  they  are  equally  instructed,  to  form  their  own  comments.  The 
difficulty  of  such  an  attempt  will  be  readily  admitted ;  as,  to  this  cnd« 
the  translation  ought  not  9nly  to  be  faithful,  but  poetical;  each  En- 
glish ode  breathing  the  same  spirit  as  the  original  Latin.  With  what 
degree  of  success  the  attempt  is  made,  the  judicious  reader  must  de- 
termine. How  far  a  wotjt  of  this  nature  may  be  useful  in  schools^ 
I  mean  for  the  upper  classes,  who,  having  gone  through  the  drudgexy 
of  construction,  now  begin  to  study  the  genius  of  their  author,  I  shaU 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  entrusted  with  classical  education. 

'  In  the  odes  of  Horace  nineteen  ditferent  kinds  of  metre  occur. 
The  translator  has,  in  the  -course  of  this  versioni  given  one  ode  of 
each  kind,  in  blank  verse,  of  the  same  measure  with  the  Latin,  8* 
nearly  as  the  Englwh  language  would  allow.  The  first  attempt  so  to 
translate  atiy  cde  of  Hvrice  was  made  by  our  great  poet^  Miltou  * 

V.    T. 


314  Lyrics  qf  ffcrd/Hi 

Let  lis  take  the  first  ode^  as  a  q^i^dmeil  of  £be  diym^l 
Imislations. 

'  Sprang  femijires  of  tojral  nee. 

Thou  my  guards  my  boasted  grace, 

LoT'd  Maacenas !    Some  there  ar^ 

Whirling  the  Olympic  car,  ^ 

Who  enjoy  the  dust  they  raise  | 

And  whose  wheels  that  almost  Uazef 

Passing  the  untouched  goal  nigh. 

With  the  palm  of  victory, 

Lift  them  to  the  high  abodea  , 

Of  the  earth-commanding  gods.  > 

'  This  man>  by  the  fickle  crowd 
Rus*d^  of  threefold  honours  proud;  ' 

That,  who  in  his  mn'ry  stores 
All  that's  thresh'd  on  Libya's  floo»| 
Him,  who  in  paternal  fields 
Joyously  the  sickle  wieUsy 
Never  shall  thy  pow'r  perauade, 
llich  as  Attalus  though  made. 
O'er  Mjrrtoan  seas  to  go. 
Fearful  in  a  Cyprian  prow; 

^  Stragglnig  with  Tcarian  wares, 
Afric's  blast  the  merchant  braves  ; 
Then  the  rural  scenes^  and  ease 
Of  his  village  home  he'll  praise  ; 
Till,  untutored  want  to  bear. 
He'll  his  5hatter*d^hips  repair. 
Some  we  find,  who  not  disdain 
Of  old  Massic  bowls  to  drain  i 
And,  to  lengthen  their  regale. 
Will  the  solid  day  curtail. 
By  some  calm  fount's  sacred  head. 
Or  beneath  green  arbute  laid. 
Many  in  the  tented  plain 
Take  delight ;  or  in  the  strain 
Of  loud  trump,  with  clarion  clear  $ 
And  in  war^  the  mother's  fear. 
Braving  the  inclement  skies> 
His  fond  spouse  the  hunter  fiies  }     -  \ 

Whether,  with  his  faithful  hounds, 
Af^er  the  view*d  stag  he  bounds  i 
Or  pursues  the  Marsian  boar. 
That  defies  his  toils*  weak  pow'r« 

'  Ivy,  meed  of  learned  heads. 
Thee  to  heaven's  high  synod  leads  ? 
Me  cool  groves,  the  Nymphs'  light  thron|^ 
Dancing  Satyr  tribes  among. 
Duly  chanted  in  my  strain. 
Sever  fr»m  the  vulgar  train  i 


lAfrks  of  Hcraee.  CIS 

If  Euterpe  condescend 

Her  enlivening  iutes  to  lend. 

And  the  tuneful  Lesbian  string 

Polyhyinnia  deign  to  bring : 

But  sbouldst  thou  enrol  my  name 

Midst  the  bards  of  lyric  fame^ 

Then  my  brows  shall,  as  I  rise. 

Strike  against  the  Marry  skies/    VoL  i«  p.  3* 

It  is  ^ell  that  the  original  is  annexed,  as,  without  tlie 
X^atin,  the  Englhh  would  be  sonieCime!i  unintelkgible. 

We  will  select  a  few  scattered  stanzas  for  such  readers  as 
are  food  of  riddles^  to  amuse  themselves  by  unraveling, 

^  For  his  lovM  Ilia's  bitter  woes, 

Boaitihg  revenge^  th*  vzorions  stream 
The  left-hand  bank,  broke  loosei  o'erflows^. 

Incurring  the  dread  Godhead's  blame. 

*  Thinn*d  by  ther  parents'  goilt,  youth's  trais 

Shall  hear  our  shameful  battles  told  5 
Of  swords  which  civic  murder  stdn 

Shall  hear,  fitsooaif  e  for  Persians  bold/    Vol.  L  p«  1 1, 


*  Brave,  and  victor  of  the  foe. 

All  thy  desperate  bands  could  do. 
Thou  leading  on  their  fleets,  their  horte. 

Tuneful  Varius  shall  display. 

Soaring  in  his  epic  lay 
With  pinions  of  Afaeonian  force/    Vol.  L  r.  2r# 


'  Thy  minutes  scorn  not;  happy  boy^ 
In  dance  and  sweet  love  to  employ, 

Ifbile  stirn  b^ar-age y^uthjlm^    Vol,  t  P.  39u 


'  Venus,  mother  of  the  Lovea, 
Who  frequently  so  cmel  proves  | 

With  the  youthful  Deity, 
O^pring  of  Theban  Semele ; 

And  licentious  wantonness. 
Bid  me  again  Love's  pow'r  confess* 

Glycera,  who  shines  more  bright 
Than  Parian  marble's  purest  whiter 
Fires  my  bosom :  me  too  fires* 
Her  petubnc^  which  so  inspires  ; 

With  the  charms  her  face  displays^ 
On  which  too  dangerous  lis  to  gaxc.'    VoL  L  r,  731 


^  Thy  barr'd  windows  les»  frequently  shake 
With  hard  blows  of  the  fJx>Ucksoffle  rake^ 


.?lf  Lyrics  qf  ffotace. 

Who  no  more  strives  thy  slumbers  to  break':    - 
Its  threshold  thy  door  keeps^ 

•  That  on  hinges  so  pliant  would  move : 
Less  and  less  the  sad  ditty  you  prove 
Of:  "  While  starves  the  night  thro*  thy  true  love. 
His  Lydia  unkind  sleeps  1** 

'  Thou»  grown  old,  id  thy  turn  shalt  lament 
The  rude  sparks  j  while  thy  sad  steps  are  bent 
To  lone  alleys,  when  moonlight  is  spent. 
And  bleak  the  North-wind  sweeps. 

'Then  such  hot  flame,  such  lustful  desire 

As  is  wont  the  mad  horse-dams  to  fire,  '  '                                   I 

Shall  thy  ulcerous  liver  acquire,  ! 

While  constant  thine  eye  weeps.  | 

'  With  fresh  ivy  gay  youth  will  be  drest,  | 

With  dark  myrtle  their  brows  they'll  invest  j 

But  down  Hebrus,  of  winter  the  gnest,  | 

Okl  wreaths  throw  in  d^  heaps/    Vol.  i.  p.  57. 

Enough!  Enough  J  ve  need  bring  forward  no  more 
counts  m  the  present  indictment.  Guihy  of  high  treason 
against  English  verse  arid  English  syntax — guilty  of  wilful 
murder  upon  the  body  of  Quintns  Horatius  Flaccus. 

Now  then  for  the-specimens'of  blank-Vcrs^,  *  of  the  same 
measure  "with  the  Latin,  aCs  nearly  as  the  English  language 
would  allow.' 

•  The  West-wind's  glad  return,  and  spring  sharp  winter  thaw  ; 
'  And  engines  launch  the  dry  hulks  in  the  wave : 
Nor  at  his  hearth  the  hind,  nor  cattle  in  their  stalls 

Now  joy  J  nor  whiten  with  hoarfrosts  the  plains/  Vol.  i.  f.  21. 


•  By  all  the  Gods,  pray  tell. 
Why  Sybaris  with  love  you  to  his  ruin  haste ! 

Why»  Lydia,  docs  he  shun 
The  sunny  field,  to  dust  and  heat  habituated  ? 

Why  soldier-like  not  ride 
Anong  his  com|)eers,  or  the  mouths  of  Gallic  steeds 

Break  in  with  bitted  reins  ? 
Why  does  he  dread  fo  feel  the  yellow  Tiber  ?    why 

Like  \  Iper's  blood  avoid 
Cmtious  the  wrestler's  oil  ?    Nor  livid  arc  his  arms 

Wlih  weapons'borne  5  who,  fam'd, 
The  discus  oft^  the  spear  beyond  its  bound  oft  threw. 

Why  doth  he  lie  conceard. 
As  sea-bom  Thetis'  son  was  said  to  do,  ere  Troy's 

Lamented  fnnVals ;  lest 
llan-s  g>trb  shvnld  force  him  to  t^  fight;  and  Lycian  bands  ?'  VoU. 


Lyrics  <f  Horace.  217 

The  fourteenth  ode  is  in  the  metre  of  Collinses  Ode  to 
Evening,  but  most  wretchedly  written. 

'  O  ship^  ^h^U  fresh  waves  bear  thee  back  to  sea  ! 
O  wljat  art  thou  about  ?    FirnUy  remain 
In  port.     Dost  thou  not  see 
Thy  sid6  stript  of  each  oar, 

*  And  thy  mast  shivcr*d  by  the  furious  South  ? 
Thy  sail-yards  shriek  too,  and  without  its  cordfl 

Thy  keel  can  scarce  endure  • 

Surge  most  impetuous,*     Vol.  i.  p.  bQ^ 


*  Before  the  sacred  vine.  Varus,  no  tree  shouldst  thou 

Plant  on  kind  Tibur's  soil,  or  round  Catillus'  walls.*  Vol.  i.  P.  ^^^ 


•  Thee,  measurer  of  the  sea,  of  earth,  and  of  the  sands 
Which  know  not  number,  of  poor  dust 

Some  scanty  portions  near  Matir.us'  coast  enclose, 
Archytas  !  nor  it  thee  avails 

To  have  th*  aerial  roofis  explored,  and  with  thy  mind 

Traced  the  arch'd  pole,  about  to  die.'    Vol.  i.  p.  107. 


*  In  adverse  fortune  fail  not  to  maintain 
An  equal  mind ;  in  prosperous  fortune  too 

Alike  from  joy  that's  prodigal* 
Refrain ;  O  Dellius,  wiio  art  sure  to  die  1*    Vol.  i.  p.  ]5»« 


*  More  safe,  Licinius,  wouldst  thou  live,  by  not 
Tempting  for  ever  the  wide  sea  j  nor  yet 
Hugging  tpo  close,  while  rocks  thou  cautious  dread'st, 
-  Shores  that  are  dan^'rous.'     Vol.  i.  p.  183. 

This  the  author  calls  a  Sapphic!  We  seriously  recom- 
mend him  to  consult  Mr.  Maule^  the  aurist.  Something  must 
be  wrong  in  his  ears. 

'  Not  in  my  mansion  glare 
Or  ivory,  or  gilded  roof : 

Not  beams  Hymettian  rest 
On  pillars  in  far  Afric  hewn/    Vol.  i.  p.  225. 

<  If  at  its  source  thou  hadst  the  Tanais  quaff 'd^ 
Wedded,  O  Lyce,  to  some  barb'rous  mate  5 
Vet  might'st  thou  gneve,  me,  stretch'd  at  thy  rude  doors^ 
To  native  j^7orth-blasts  to  expose.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

*  Tis  for  the  wretched,  not.  t'  indulge  in  love. 
Nor  with  rich  wine  wash  care  away  3  or  feel 
Dejected  at  the  lash  of  a  sharp  uncle's  tongue.*  Vol.  11.  p.  75* 

Cjlit.  Rev.  Vol.  31.  February ^  1803.  Q 


2 1 8  Lyrics  of  Horace. 

*  A  monument  I've  rais'd  than  brass 
More  lasting,  than  the  royal  site 

Of  pyramids  more  high ;  which  storms 
And  the  vain  North  can*t  harm,  nor  lapse 
Of  numerous  ages,  nor  times*  flight/    Vol.ii.  p.  157* 


'  Him,  O  Melpomene  I  whom  thou 
Hast  at  his  birth  once  mark*d  with  eye  benign. 

Not  Isthmian  strife  shall  signalize' 
A  wrestler ;  neither  the  courageous  steed 

Him  in  Achaian  car  shall  draw, 
A  conqueror;  nor  him,  a  chieftain  graced 

With  Delian  foliage,  shall  war's  feats^ 
Because  the  vauntful  threats  of  kings  be  spum'd. 

Exhibit  at  the  Capitol/    Vol.  ii.  f.  179. 


'  The  snows  pass  off :  now  to  each  field  returns 
Grass,  and  to  trees  their  leaf/    Vol.  iL  p.  205* 


'  When  that  Caecubian  kept  for  festive  treats, 
JoyM  at  victorious  Caesar,  ^ 

Shall  I  beneath  thy  high  dome  (so  Jove  wiib) 
Quaff  with  thee,  dear  Maecenas : 

The  lyre,  awakening  song,  combinM  with  flutes ; 

That  Doricj  and  these  Phrygian  ?*    Vol.  ii.  p.  295. 


'  Pettius,  it  joys  me  not  as  heretofore 
Soft  verses  to  indite. 
Disquieted  with  cruel  love : 
That  love,  which  so  endeavoured  to  inflame 
Me,  beyond  other  youths. 
With  ev*ry  beauty  I  beheld.  .    . 

This  is  the  third  December,  since  I  ceas*d 
For  Inachy  to  ragei 
That  has  the  woods  of  honours  stript. 
Ah,  me !  (for  of  such  folly  I'm  asham'd) 
What  a  townVtalk  I've  been ! 
And  of  those  feasts  I  do  repent 
At  which  my  silence,  and  my  languishment. 
The  love-sick  swain  declar'd. 
Together  with  my  deep-fetch'd  sighs/    Vol.  ii.  p.  303* 


•  A  horrid  tempest  has  condens'd  the  heavens ; 

Show*rSf  and  snows  bring  the  sky  down : 
Now  the  seas,  now  the  woods 
Sound  with  the  Thracian  North«blast«    Let  us,  firloida^ 

Take  of  the  day  advantage : 
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'  '  While  yet  our  limbs  are  nerv'd. 

And  it  befits,  let  Age  his  furl'd  brow  smooth.        ' 
Wine  prestf  when  my  Torquatus 
Was  consul,  bring  thou  forth/    Vol.  ii.  p.  313. 


*  Wherefore  voluptuous  sloth  has  such  oblivion  spread 

Throughout  my  inmost  senses^ 
As  tho'  with  thirsty  throat  those  goblets  I  had  dndn'd 

Bringing  Lethaean  slumbers^ 
Courteous  Maecenas,  thou  dost  vex  me^  asking  oft. 

For,  to  their  end  to  perfect 
Commenced  iambics^  me  a  powV,  a  pow*r  forbids. 

That  song  I  lately  promised !'    Vol.  ii.  p.  317. 


*  Another  age  in  civic  broils  is  wearing  now  away. 

And  Rome  is  overthrown  herself  by  her  own  pow'r; 
Which  not  the  neighboring  Marsi  e*er  were  able  to  reduce, 
V  Nor  yet  the  thrcat'nings  of  Porsenna's  Tuscan  band. 
Nor  Capua's  rival  bravery,  nor  valiant  Spartacus, 

Nor  false  AUobrogian  for  revolution  ripe.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  323« 


'  Why  pour  in  treaties  upon  unlock  t  ears  ? 

Not  rocks  to  naked  mariners  more  deaf 

Does  wintry  Neptune  lash  with  rising  surge. 

What,  at  Cotyttian  mysteries  reveal *d. 

At  free  Love's  rite,  unpunish'd  shalt  thou  laugh  ?'  VoL  ii.  p.  34U 

These  abortions  we  have  bottled  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such  metres 
are  incapable  of  harmony,  because  this  wretched  translator , 
who  can  write  no  metre,  has  tortured  language  into  such 
shapes.  The  rhymeless  stanza,  which  Collins  has  made  po* 
pular^  is  uncouth  and  unintelligible  in  Milton. 


Art.XIL — Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  preached  at  ike 
Octagon  Chapelf  Bath.  By  the  Bev.  John  Gardiner,  D.  D» 
Svo.  Ss.  Boards,    Hatchard.     1802. 

THESE  discourses  are  of  various  de^ees  of  merit. 
From  the  subject  of  the  first,  we  augured  ill  of  the  whole 
volume;  for  what  can  be  a  more  strange  topic  for  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  discuss  in  his  pulpit,  than  tlie  comparative 
merits  of  me  two  governments  of  France  and  England? 
The  chief  defects  in  the  monarchical  government  of  France, 
both  with  regard  to  matters  of  state  and  matters  of  religion^ 
vcare  notorious  to  the  French*  nation,  and  severely  felt  by 
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all.  The  nobility  had  become  atheistic  from  the  evident 
absurdities  that  were  estabhshed  in  the  national  faiths  while 
the  middle  orders  had  grown  rich>  and  felt  tlie  absurdity 
which  separated  fhem  from  the  nobler  class.  This  change 
in  the  national  sentiments^ -was  known  to  men  of  discern^ 
ment  fifey  years  ago ;  but  the  French  court  not  -only  neg- 
lected the  proper  period  of  applying  the  antidote,  but  in 
many  i)istances  increased  the  evil,  and  prccipitatc;^l  the 
catastrophe  that  ensued,  by  the  part  thev  espoused  in  the 
American  war,  and  the  encouragemcsnt  given  to  republican 
ideas. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  indeed,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  some  melioration  in  the  state  of  the 
country. 

'  But,  alas  \  how  soon  was  the  ffattenrtg  Illusion  to  vanish  ?  How 
80on  was  the  lofty  voice  of  exultation  and  joy  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
low  murmurs  of  mortification  and  regret  ?  The  placid  stream  which 
by  gentle  swells  might  have  diffused  fertiKty  and  cbearfulness  orr 
the  adjacent  soil,  and  have  afforded  a  prospect  highly  gratifying  to 
the  eye— 'became  a  rapid  torrent,  whose  tremendous  immdations  bore 
down  every  thing  before  them,  and  exhibited  a  scene  uniformly  dis- 
gttsting — a  scene  of  misery,  devastation^  and  ruin.  No  sooner  had 
heaven  conferred  on  thi^  people  her  most  precious  boon,  than  Ihcy 
converted  it  into  abuse  against  its  author.  Considering  ihe  progpres# 
they  had  made,  they  might  at  least  have  paused  a  while— they  might 
have  contemplated  with  gravity  and  awe  the  momentous  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged — but  they  rushed  on  madly  and  precipr- 
lately;  they  bovoded  wantonly  over  all  barriers  in  pnisuk  of  a 
phantom,  which  continued  to  elude  their  grasp.  Instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  a  prudent  limitation  or  just .  regulation  of  the 
powers  of  the  monarch,  they  abolished  monarchy  altogether.  Instead 
of  maturely  examining  into,  and  removing  the  defects  of  the  ancient 
structure,  they  inconsiderately  pulled  it  at  once  to  the  ground — and 
attempted  to  raise  another  of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  that  it 
would  not  form  a  solid  and  compact  mass ;  it  tottered  at  the  founda-* 
tion,  and  threatened  its  projectors  with  ruin.  Under  a  pretence  of 
acquiring  new  lights,  and  making  new  discoveries  in  the  moral 
world,  they  set  at  nought  all  the  labours  and  researdies  of  antiquity. 
The  settled  principles  on  which  civil  society  had  hitherto  existed,  in 
their  rage  for  novelty  they  overturned— In  establishing  the  rights 
they  forgot  the  dispositions  of  man.  Was  man  naturally  inclined  to 
do  what  he  ought,  undoubtedly  too  great  freedom  of  action  could  not 
be  allowed-— but  since  the  contraiy  is  the  case,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  men  left  to  their  own  wills  are  prone  to  error  and  mis- 
chief, it  has  been  admitted,  that  the  only  parent  of  genuine  liberty, 
is  rational  restraint — and  that  to  seoire  the  uncfistnrb^  possession  of 
^oroe  rights,  a  surrender  of  others  must  be  made.^    p.  l£. 

The  preacher  has,  however,  in  otlier  discour&es,  evinced 
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yasltiBr  notikmi  oT  his  duty ,  and  the  high  character  in  which 
he- appears  when  addressing  a*  Christian  aiKli€^nce« 

'  la  thts  place  *  (he  safs)  '  we  stand  by  the  authority  and  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  in  whose  sight  all 
mankinclare  equal,  the  same  compound  of  dust  and  ashes,  of  miseiy 
and*  corruption ;  and  who  has  no  love  nor  hatred,  no  predilection  nor 
aversion,  bat  for  righteousness  and  iniquity.  The  majesty  and  sanc- 
tity, then,  of  him  whom  we  serve  will  not  permit  us  here  to  make  ho* 
nourable  mention  of  any  thing  but  of  virtue,  nor  dare  we  represent 
persons  as  illustrious,  unless  their  principles  and  conduct  appear  to  be 
religious.  Far  from  being  servile  panegyrists  of  the  great^  the  mi- 
nisters of  a  crucified  Christ  know  no  one  after  the  flesh — they  con- 
sider  tides,  riches  and  honours,  in  themselves  as  empty  vanities  and 
trifles ;  nay»  frequently  worse  than  trifles,  in  being  rendered  vile  and- 
contemptible  by  the  use  their  possessors  make  of  them.'     p.  258^ 

With  this  opinion  of  his  duty,  he  may  be  justly  vin- 
dicated in  guarding  his  hearers  against  the  pretensions  set 
up  in  favour  of  natural  religion;  and,  though  we  cannot 
think  the  pulpit  the  place  for  a  eulogium  on  an  author  so 
replete  wldi  profanencss  and  indecency  as  our  immortal 
dramatist,  yet  the  abominable  trash  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  dressed  up  by  no  mean  hands  for  an  English 
audience,  is  a  proper  subject  of  reprobation. 

'  What  then,  have  we  not  to  fear  for  the  depravation  of  the  moral 
taste,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  soundness  of  the  present  age  ?  Nay, 
what  a  sorry  imputation  have  not  both  already  incurred  by  suflering  in 
a  moment  of  sentimental  delirium,  the  sublime  productions  of  the 
immortal  father  of  the  drama,  our  country's  glory,  whom  no  Briton 
ever  names  or  thinks  on  without  a  mixture  of  pride^  veneration  and 
love— -by  suffering,  I  say,  bis  works  to  be  superseded  in  a  manner  by 
the  flimsy,  whining,  ephemeral  productions  of  men  calling  themselves 
illuminated  philosophers,  whose  professed  ambition  it  is  to  raise  the 
temple  of  reason  on  the  ruins  of  the  altar  of  Christ  ?  It  is  truey 
(and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it,)  that  the  minds  of  our  mixed 
or  popular  audiences,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  with  patience 
the  open  avowal  of  such  an  attempt ;  but  for  that  very  reason  its  mis- 
chief the  more  challenges  our  vigilance— there  is  a  greater  cause  for 
anxiety  and  .alarm.  It  is  a  poison  which  is  operating  secretly  and 
slowly,  and  hence  but  too  securely.  The  most  specious  artifices  are 
employed  to  conceal  its  effects,  and  to  make  it  allure  whilst  it  de*- 
stroys.  All  the  aid  of  pageantry  and  splendour  of  machinery  that 
can  dazzle  the  eye  and  captivate  the  imagination  is  called  into  its 
service;  to  impose  on  the  understanding  we  have  ah  ostentatious 
parade  of  piety.  Solemn  appeab  are  made  to  the  God  of  nature  in 
the  most  fascinating  and  highly  finished  periods »  And  then  to  re* 
preach  the  morals  of  Christians,  the  self-taught  barbarian,  the  child 
of  nature  is  represented  in  an  array  of  virtue,  which  neither  history 
nor  experience  will  sanction.  Sentiments  are  put  into  his  mouth 
vfl^h  neither  the  author  nor  his  English  satellite  with  all  their  pene^ 
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Oration  and  genius,  could  have  discovered  in  thetr  full  extent' but  fer 
that  revealed  will  of  God  which  they  thus  obliquely  tiy  to  depre* 
date.    ' 

'  It  can  aflford  no  pleasure  to  a  ministry  or  brotherly  love  to  expose 
particular  works  or  their  authors  in  this  place  to  public  animadver- 
flion  5  but  who  are  to  be  advocates  in  the  cause  of  religion  if  its  mini- 
sters betray  a  timid  indifference  when  its  bulwarks  are  clandestinely 
assailed  ?  Who  is  to  preserve  a  citadel  if  the  garrison  sleep  whilst  a  pow- 
erful enemy  is  at  the  gate  }  And  what  is  to  be  feared  for  the  sacred  and 
pivil  constitution  of  a  state/  when  senators  whose  wisdom  and  power 
are  pledged  to  be  employed  in  establishing  or  ameliorating  the  laws, 
exercise  their  infinenuity  and  skill  in  apply mg  foreign  engines  to  un- 
dermine their  foundation  or  weaken  their  influence  \  Ought  men 
who  from  their  eminent  talents  should  arise  the  first  to  discountenance 
principles  which  have  ruined  so  many  other  countries,  to  be  the  most 
forward  in  giving  them  even  a  partial  or  sinister  support  in  their 
own  ?  And  however  charitably  we  m^  be  disposi*d  to  copstruc  the 
views  of  such,  would  it  not  be  a  criminal  pusillanimity  to  conceal  the 
fatal  effects  thai  may  flow  from  them  V     f.  233. 

Before  the  audience  of  the  Octagon-chapel  at  Bath, 
these  allusions  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  introduced,  and  be  found  calculated  to 
keep  up  an  attention  whicl)  is  disposed  to  droop  on  hearing 
displayed  the  more  general  and  consoling  topics  of  the 
Gospel.  Yet  the  preacher  who  adopts  this  method  of 
preaching,  must  be  contented  with  the  ephemeral  applause 
of  his  hearers,  and  not  expect  to  perpetuate  that  praise  by 
nieans  of  the  press.  Those  who  have  heard  tnese  dis- 
courses will  be  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  them ;  and  they 
bear  sufficient  testimony  of  the  zeal  of  the  author  in  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  avocation. 


Art.  Xni. — An  Apohgy^  for  differing  in  Opinion  from  the 
Authors  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews:  on  1.  Lite- 
vary  Communications,  2.  VarioUms  and  Vaccine  Inocula" 
tion.  3.  Dr.  Jenner^s  Disccmery  of  Vaccine  Inoadation. 
4.  T/ie  Means  of  preventing  Febrile  Contagion.  5.  The 
Establishment  of  charitable  Institutions.  By  John  CoakUy 
Lettsom^  3/.  i^  LL,D.    Zvo.  2s.    Mawman.    1803. 

IF  any  spirit  has  been  moved  on  this  occasion,  it  is  one  of 
disteippointed  vanity  and  heart-felt  mortification.  Accus- 
tomed  to  flattery 'in  one  circle,  and  forbearance  in  another, 
it  is  a  crime  to  ^  hint  a  fault,  or  hesitate  disHke.  *  Indignation, 
imperfectly  smothered  under  the  humble  title  of  *  an  Apo- 
logy,* and  the  modest  expression  of  *  a  feeble  voice,  is 
x^wy  to  burst  forth,  and  can  be  calmed  by  no  commoa 
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flobmissiDn.  We  mean  not  to  stoop  to  any;  but  will  tell 
I>r.  Lettsom  his  faults,  as  well  as  any  other  author ;  nor 
will  w*e  conceal  that  mean  mark  of  a  little  mind-— overween- 
ing Yanity.  We  saw  it  in  its  germ,  have  watched  its  open- 
ing bud,  till  it  is  expanded  into  its  blossom.  The  literary 
life  of  Dr.  Lettsom  may  be  well  styled  the  progress  of  vanity : 
the  termination  is  yet  to  come;  but  we  have  ample  materials 
for  the  subject. 

We  first  offended  him  by  recommending  a  mean  of  pre- 
serving from  infection,  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  en- 
courage dram-drinking.  We  know  that  many  have  been. 
preserved  from  fevers  by  it ;  and  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
injurious,  except  where  a  strong  propensity  prevails,  which 
would  seek  for  other  motives,  were  this  not  offered.  This 
method  has  done  more  service  than  the  absurd  analogical 
thermometer,  which  admits  of  no  apphcation,  but  what 
might  have  been  offered  in  a  few  words. 

The  second  offence  was  laughing  at  the  ridiculously  mere* 
tricious  style  of  his  pamphlet  m  favour  of  the  cow-pox.  It 
is  before  the  public ;  and  we  still  say,  that  the  style  is  un- 
worthy of  a  philosopher  and  a  physician.  It  is  peculiarly 
disgraceful  to  a  sect  which  anxiously  disclaims  every  orna- 
ment of  language  and  manner.  We  asserted  that  Ihr.  Lett- 
som stated  his  motive  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends, 
who  would  form  no  opinion  till  he  had  given  Aw.  He  has 
produced  the  sentence,  and  it  still  says  so.  The  context  ex- 
presses it  still  more  strongly.  We  laughed  at  the  affecte4 
expre^ion  of  *  periphery  or  th^  indelible  ink,'  &c.  They 
are  instances  of  the  bathos  which  will  be  laughed  at  till  the 
conircist  is  forgotten.  *  To  rouse  attention,*  he  tells  us  in 
one  passage,  that  *  he  adopted  a  more  impressive  tone.^-— 
The  mipressign  it  made  will  not  soon  cease  to  excite  ridi- 
cule. 

With  respect  to  the  cow-pox,  the  more  grievous  offence, 
we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  said.  Did  the 
question  rest  on  what  Dr.  Jenner  offered,  we  would  still, 
as  we  then  did,  consider  this  vicarious  disease  as  insufficient, 
and  the  pretence  as  undeserving  notice.  Dr.  Jenner  pub- 
lished the  fact,  already  kfuntn,  and  pointed  out  the  applica- 
tion. The  doctrine  was  established,  and  cleared  of  its  dif- 
ficulties by  Dr.  Woodville  and  Dr.  Pearson.  Yet  Dr.  Lett- 
som is  au^ry  that  we  will  not  worship  his  idol,  when  its  di- 
vinity ana  power  are  abolished. 

Dr.  Lettsom  may,  in  future,  save  himself  the  parenthesis 
*  (  by  whom  ?) '  He  does  not  want  the  answer :  it  was  asked 
ad  captandum  vtdgus. 
One  other  offence  remains.    We  did  not  perceive  the 
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likeness  of  the  sUhoueiteSj  and  it  has  called  forth  the  fn<)^ 
disgraceful  insinuations.  As  we  never  visit  BilUnsgate^  we 
cannot  reply  to  these  *  flowers  of  speech ;'  and,  in  thi§  part 
of  the  contest,  we  can  only  say — as  a  gentleman  once  did 
when  attacked  on  the  Thames  with  similar  language — *  Go, 
my  ^ood  friend,  you  have  the  best  of  it.*  On  consulting 
the  tnermometer — for  it  again  makes  its  appearance  at  p2^0 
46 — we  could  not  find  *  siouse  *  among  the  effects  ;  but  wo 
conclude  it  must  be  below  O, 

We  believe  we  first  saw  Dr.  Lettsom  in  the  year  1769, 
and  will  say  nothing  of  the  alligator  stuffed,  or  the  show  of 
empty  bottles,  or  pickled  serpents.  Since  that  time,  we  hatie 
seen  him  sometimes  more  nearly,  sometimes  at  a  greater 
distance;  but  we  cannot  add,  that,  from  what  we  have  Seen, 
our  respect  for  his  talents  has  increased.  We  have  suf- 
ficiently defended  ourselves ;  nor  will  any  invectives,  or  any 
insinuations  of  his  ^feeble  voice  '  (feeble  indeed)  draw  from 
us  another  word.  In  the  cause  of  science,  we  will  speak 
boldly;  and,  when 'we  again  find  him  poaching  in  other 
grounds,  we  will,  as  we  have  done,  expose  him. 

Mr.  Creaser*9  pamphlet  has  just  reached  us,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  our  next.  Attacked  as  we  are  on  all  sides,  we 
have  still,  we  trust,  like  the  porcupine,  quills  for  every 
assailant. 
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Art.  14. — Obfervations  and  Reflexions  on  the  Impropriety  ofinUr^ 
fering  with  the  internal  Policy  of  other  States.     By  tie  JRev. 

'  William  Ben/on^  A.  M-  of  St.  Mary  Hall^  Oxon.  In  a  Let^ 
Ur  addreffed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington^  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,     ivo.    Debrett*      i8o2« 

SOME  remarks  lately  made  in  the  London  newfpapers,  derogatory  to 
the  cbaradVcr  of  the  chief  conful  of  France,  form  the  object  of  this  au- 
th6r*s  ccnfure  and  alarms^  and  have  engaged  him  in  this  perfuafion 
to  preferve  peace  in  the  true  fpirit  of  peace.  All  this  is  well  5  but  th^ 
offending  parties  will  not  perhaps  io  clearly  perceive  that  they  arc 
bound  to  a  gentle  and  forbearing  condu&  by  the  facrament  of  baptifnij 
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^hich  the  author  has  verj  flrangely  introduced  as  having  (aate  con* 
nexion,  we  know  not  what^  w'lSk  the  dement  of  water  which  divides 
France  from  England. 

Art.  15. — Rewtv  of  Public  Affairs  fina  the  Cammineimeni  of 
the  prsfent  Century,    ^vo.    Knight  tfir// TriphoolL    1802. 

The  principal  objeft  of  this  Review  is  to  defend  the  condu£t  of  the 
new  adminiftration  in  concluding  peace  with  France.  The  author's 
tone  is  moderate  and  argumentative;  but^  as  the  objections  which 
have  been  ofiered  to  the  peace  are  chiefly  of  the  prqfpe&ive  kind^  the 
time  b  not  yet  fully  arrived  when  we  can  judge  fairly  between  the  con* 
tending  parties.  In  the  mean  while,  it  will  not  be  (knied  that  our  mi* 
niflers  were  jufiified  in  attempting  to  negotiate,  when  th^  contemp- 
lated the  complete  annihilation  of  the  continental  and  maritime  coali* 
tion  which  bad  been  formed  againll  France^  the  new  vigour  affiimed 
by  the  government  of  that  country,  the  fucceflive  defertion  of  the  great 
powers  with  which  we  had  been  in  offeniive  alliance,  the  infignifiomce 
#f  thofe  obje6\s  which,  by  continuing  the  war,  were  yet  attainable  t 
and  the  alarming  increafe  of  our  own  debt,  and  confequently  of  our 
taxes.  Tbeie  our  author  has  fairly  dated  as  fufficient  grounds  to  render 
peace  deiirable;  and  the  praife  he  beftows  on  the  manner  and  terms 
according  to  which  our  minifters  negotiated,  is  certainly  not  over- 
trained. It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  we  can  enter  upon  a  new 
war  with  more  difadvantages,  than  we  ihould  have  experienced^  had 
we  continued  the  laft,  upon  the  principles,  and  with  the  adminiltratioa, 
hy  whom  it  was  condu£led. 

Art.  1 6. — jf  Treatife  on  the  FunBions  and  Duties  of  a  Con/lahle ; 
containing  Details  and  Obfervations  interefting  to  the  Publicy  as 
they  relate  to  the  Corruption  of  Morals^  and  the  PrpteBion  of  the 
peaceful  SubjeB  agatnft  Penal  and  Criminal  Offences,  By 
P.  dolquhoun^  Efq.  LL.D.  ifc.     Svo.     Mawman.     1S03. 

The  utility  of  compilations  of  this  kind  is  too  obvious  to  require  de- 
nonftration  j  and  the  preient  is  recommendied  by  an  arrangement  pe- 
culiarly convenient  for  conftdtation  on  the  quickel)  emergencies.  So 
much  depends  on  the  a£llvity,  cieal,  and  integrity,  of  the  inferior  police 
officers,  that  too  much  pains  catinot  be  takea  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  the  bovnds  of  their  power.  The(e 
are  explained  in  the  prefent  treatife  with  brevity  and  precifion ;  but  we 
fannot  perufe  the  whole  fyilem  of  our  police  without  lamenting,  with 
cur  author,  its  many  imperfections  in  pradice.  One  reafon  of  this 
feems  the  multiplication,  of  late  years,  of  the  duties  of  a  conftable;  and 
another  is  perhaps  the  want  of  a  proper  gradation  of  official  authority 
from  the  cbief-magiftrate  to*  the  lowefl  officer.  Much  likewife  will  be 
found  to  depend  on  the  iele6lion  of  fit  and  proper  peribos  to  difcharge 
the  office  of  conilable :  the  practice  of  fubfiituies  is  liable  to  many  ob* 
je^ions,  which  have  not  efcaped  the  attention  of  this  indefatigable  ma- 
gillrate ;  and  the  hints  which  he  has  occalionally  thrown  out  on  this 
and  other  fubje£ls  connected  with  a  well-regidatcd  and  cffedm  po* 
Vice,  wiU^  we  hope,  lead  to  fome  falutary  changes.    In  the  mean 
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time,  there  can  be  no  member  of  the  community  to  whom  this  treatiie 
will  not  appear  highly' intcrefting. 

Art.  11.— jt  Political  EJay  en  the  Commerce  of  Portugal  and  her 
Colonies^  particularly  of  Brafil  in  South  America.    By  J.  J.  da 
Cunha  de  A%eredo  Coutinho^  Bijhop  of  FernambuchOf  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lijbon.     Tranflated  from 
the  Portuguefe,     8v».     5/.  *  Boards.     Robinfons. 
This  eiTay  relates  chiefly  to  the  Portugueie  colony  of  Brafil ;  and  th« 
author,  who  has  long  refided  there,  continues  to  do  lb.     The  value 
and  importance  of  the  Brafils  are  very  confiderablc  j  and  a  mod  en- 
lightened liberal  policy  dictates  all  our  author's  advice. 

With  refi>e6^  to  Great  Britain,  independently  of  her  general  con- 
nexion with  Portugal,  and  the  necefiity  of  fecuring  her  from  the  pro- 
teuton  of  thofc  who  wi(h  to  hold  her  in  the  fame  valTalage  as  Spain 
and  Holland,  the  hemp  and  tHb  timber  of  Brafil  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance. The  peace,  it  is  obferved,  which  France  and  Spain  con- 
defcended  to  conclude  with  Portugal,  was  infidious  and  delufive; 
haflily  completed,  left  Great  Britain  ihould  take  the  Portugueie  colonies 
under  her  guarantee.  As  this  lad  meafure  may  again  become  necei^ 
fary,  the  tranflator  offers  this  work  t9  the  English  reader,  to  point  out 
the  value  of  thi$  portion  of  America.  ,  It  indeed  appears  truly  im- 
portant. 

RELIGION. 

'Art.  18,— ^  Sermon  preached  at  the  Par ijh  Church  rfSt>  Andrew ^ 
in  the  city  of  Uorwich^  upon  June  l,  being  the  Vay  of  General 
Tbankfgiving  for  Peace,  By  the  Rev.  Lancafler  Adkin^  A.  M. 
and  puhlijhed  at  the  Requefl  of  the  Parijhioners,  ^to.  ix. 
Rivingions.     1802. 

A  rhapfody  on  the  peace,  which,  however  fuited  (o  the  cathedral 
where  it  was  delivered,  will  find  few  readers  out  of  the  diocefe.  *  The 
«Ueadful  plot  in  Dublin — the  fleet  of  infidels  in  Bantry-'Bay-^worldly- 
minded  faithlcfs  allies,  and  the  fudden  death  of  the  Rullian,  their  moft 
powerful  fupporter — the  little  fleet  conduced  by  Comwallis — ^thc 
navies  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain^-Jervis— circulating  cafh— 
mutiny— De  Winter — ^lord  Duncan/  &c.  &c.  &c.  Surely  the  con- 
gregation mud  have  been  more  deeply  imprefied  with  the  glories  of 
war  than  the  blellings  of  tranquillity,  from  fucb  references  and  argu- 
ments. We  are  obliged  to  the  preacher,  however,  for  giving  us  the 
motives  for  what  has  generally  been  called  the  difmiilion  of  the  minider 
from  office,  but  which  is  here  more  gently  denominated  his  reiignadon. 
We  may  preiume  that  the  writer  had  his  intelligence  from  the  late 
fecretary  of  War,  who  was  then  member  for  Norwich  ;  for  he  exhorts  us 

'  To  pay  the  tribute  of  grateful  refpeft  fo  judly  due  to  that  adonifh- 
ing  man,  that  perfevering  datesman,  and  to  his  able  aflidants,  who^ 
having  guided  the  helm  with  fo  much  deadinefs  and  (kill  when  the 
veiTcl  was  in  danger  (even  to  the  fight  of  haven,  whither  (lie  was 
bound),  refigned  the  fruit  of  their  hard  labors  with  a  virtuous  felf- 
denial  3    and  from  a  difintcreded  attachment  to  their  coun(ry*s  wifhcsj 
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that  there  might  be  no  obdade  to  the  defired  reft  from  bloodihed^  and 
from  increaiing  burthens.  The  revengeful  enemy,  prodigal  alike  of 
l^uman  life,  as  fmarting  from  his  powerful  exertions^  acknowledged 
bis  merit,  by  refufing  leriouily  to  negociate  till  his  oftenfible  influence 
was  removed/    p.  8. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nation  ieems  very  well  fatisfied,  that  not 
only  his  oftenfible^  but  his  real,  influence  is  removed ;  and,  if  this  a6t 
be  owing  to  the  revengeful  enemy,  it  b  a  revenge  which  muft  never- 
thelefs  be  regarded  as  an  aA  of  kindnels. 

Art.  19. — J  Thank/giving  Sermon  for  the  Peace:  preached  in  the 
Parijh  Church  of  Stockton  upon  Tees^  7«»^  ii  i8o2.  By 
Join  Brewfierj  M  A.  isfc.  Publijhedby  Requojl.  8w.  is. 
Kiyingtons.    i8o2. 

The  writer  proves,  in  this  difconrfe,  that  our  miferies  have  arifen 
from  ourfelves  ;  and  that  our  deliverance  is  to  be  afcribed  alone  to  the 
benevolent  and  unmerited  affiftance  of  God.  For  a  caufe  adequate 
f  to  that  dread  e^plo/ion  which  overturned  the  churth  of  France,' 
we  are  properly  referred  to  her  doctrines :  and  we  iinoerely  believe 
there  is  real  ground  of  alarm  to  every  tincere  proteftant  who  duly 
weighs  the  following  fa^,  with  their  probable  comequences. 

*  Events  have  been  brought  to  pals,  the  moil  unforefeen  and  unex- 
pe6ied.  Anarchy  and  atheifm  have  been  found  fo  deflrudive  to  the 
humap  race,  that  the  moll:  difcordant  means  have  been  uied  to  repel 
t^em.  We  have  feen  the  arms  of  the  defcendant  of  Henry  yill.  a 
pious  and  a  proteftant  prince,  employed  to  reftore  the  dominion  of 
Rome :  we  have  feen  Chriftians,  even  in  the  native  land  of  Chriftianity, 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  are  a  few,  among  the 
many  unprecedented  occurrences  of  the  war.  When  we  view  them^ 
We  are  ftruck  with  the  myfterious  leftbn  which  they  convey.  My- 
flerious  r^deed  to  us,  who  **  fee  through  a  glafs  darkly  $"  but  openings 
no  doubt,  fpitie  wonderful  changes  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  pre- 
paratory to  the  return  of  him  who  proclaimed  **  peace  on  earth,  good* 
will  towards  men."  p.  2%, 

Art.  20. — The  NeceJJity  of  future  Gratitude  and  Circumfpe5tion,  to 
fhwe  a  due  Senfe  ofpaft  Mercies,  A  Sermon  preached  on  TueJ 
day^tbefirft  of  June ^  1802 ;  being  the  Day  appointed  by  Royal 
Authority^  for  a  General  thonhjgiving  to  Almighty  God^  for  the 
Return  of  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon^  Bart. 
M.A.  Iffc.  Zvo.   \s.  6d.  Rivingtons.  1802. 

A  long  ftory  about  monopolifers  and  methodifm.  Though  feme 
of  the  apoftl'cs  were  at  firft  taken  from  the  lower  walke  of  life,  yet, 
fays  the  preacher,  they  '  did  not  profefledly  follow  all  kinds  of  low 
employments  (as  do  many  itinerant  tieacbers  of  the  prefent  day),  no 
more  than  the  regularly  eftabliihed  clergy  of  our  own  church.'  Yet,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  information  from  Scripture,  nothing  can  more  re- 
femble  the  condudi  of  thefe  itinerant  teachers,  with  refpeft  to  manual 
labour,  than  the  condu6t  of  the  early  itinerant  teachers  of  Cbriftianity. 
We  read  of  their  going  out  to  catch  iifti,  and  of  their  manufa6luring 
tents  j  occupations^  which^  neveitbelefs^  were  not  conceived  to  degrade 
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ih^m  in  the  efts  of  the  eaily  Chtiftian^.  The  faf^idiwifttefs  rtf  dui*  itto* 
dern  brethren  has,  however,  procl«cc*d  a  different  eftimation,  aild  in** 
dticed  them  to  fet  an  additionar  value  u{>on  other  employments,  ^hi«fl^ 
ire  more  confiftent  with  worldly  honour.  The  extraordinary  price  o^ 
animal  food,  though  there  be  a  finaller  demand  for  the  naVy  now  thttrf 
^*  late,  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  \Vithout  referring  to  '  fecrat  ifla* 
chinationB  of  worthlefs  charadters.'  When  there  are  lo  many  mills  for 
making  money  in  the  country,  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  mea  wilt 
give  as  many  pounds  of  beef  for  paper  as  they  did  foriiierly  for  reai» 
ca(b.  The  pajwr  lyftem  has  deftroyed  the  old  regular  fiipply  of  the 
markets,'  deteriliined  on  the  quantity  of  ftock,  and  the  wznli  o$  thm- 
breeder.  The  bainker  Is  at  hand  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  latter;  and 
the  time  of  bringing  hie  cattle  to-  market  ref^s  at  prefent  entirely  trith 
htrnfelf.  But  furely  thele  are  not  fit  fubjc6ls  to  be  engrafted  on  a 
tbankfgiving  fennon. 

Art.  21".  Perforfttancefff  f^oWTy  the  True  Than ffglvrn^-  J  Sermvn 
preached  at  Chrift  Church,  Surrey^  on  Tuejdny,  June  i,  1802, 
the  Daj  6f  General  Thank/Diving  for  the  Peace;  and  at  St. 
Michael* s^  Crooked  Lane^  on  Monday j  June  21  j  1802,  Irefore  tBs 
Worjhipful  Company  of  Fijhmongin^  being  their  Ele^ion  Day. 
By  Thomas  Ackland^  M.  A- isfc.   ^to.   is.  Rivingtons,   1802. 

•  My  brethren,  I  fny,  as  I  hope  and  tnifl,  let  it  be  confid^red  and 
remembered,  that  although  we  have  obferved,-^it  ia  true,  and  God- be 
thanked^  yea,  let  God's  holy  name*  (be  thanked,  we  prefume) ;  '  it  ii 
true,  I  fay,  we  have  all  realon  to  praife  the'majerty  of  our  God  for  the 
invaluable  bletiSng  of  national  peace.*  We  agree  entirely  in  this  i/)fc 
dixit  of  the  preacher ;  but,  if  he  had  confined  hig  '  f/aj*  to  the  pulpit 
of  the  haH  of  the  fiflimongers'  company,  the  public  at  large  would  have 
lib  great  rcafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  this  difcourfe. 

Art-  22.  A  Serfnon,  preached  in  thg  Cathedral  Church  of  Stm 
Paul^  London,  on  Thurfday,  June  ^i  1802,  hefore  the  Society 
cf  Patrons  of  the  Jnniver/ary  of  the  Charity  Schools.  By  John 
Priddeny  M.  A.  F,  S.  A.  <£c.  Puhlijlud  at  the  Requeft,  andfw 
the  Benefit  of  the  Society.  IFith  an  Appdndix,  containing  ^  hrief 
Account  of  the  Society.    ^0,    is.  6d.    Nichols  and  Son,    1803. 

This  fermort  was  compofed  at  a  very  fliort  notice,  and  publiflied  at 
tlw  requeil  of  the  fociety  before  whom,  as  well  as  before  feven  thoufand 
charity-child rtn  who  attended  upon  theoccalion,  it  was  preached.  The 
Song  o{  Solomon  affords  the  text ;  the  love  of  Chrift  to  the  church  is 
celebrated  ;  and  England  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  prcferved  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  her,  on  account  of  her  ex  ten  five  charity  and 
benevolence. 

Art.  23.  Divine  Authority^  conf^red  hy  Epjfcopal  Ordination^ 
necejfary  to  a  legitimate  Difcbarge  of  the  Chnjlian  Miniftry : 
A  Sermon  preached  hefore  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford^  May  16, 
180a.  By  George  Stanley  Faber^  A.^d.^^.  %vo,  U.64, 
Rivingtons. 

The  tillc-pagc  announces  the  old  dispute  between  epifcopacy  and 
prclbj-terianifm,  the  twq  modc-s  of  church  government  cftablifiicd  hj' 


la^inthis  iilpgd^vx.  Npvk,  u»  the  law  of  the  )aD4  ^aiwllf  j«ftahli(lK» 
b(^hy  ^9<i  d^finea  ttie.tPUfularied  .within  which  each  (hall  €MMrciie  .i^ 
^H^hority,  it  icein«  rather  ificongruous  ior  a  nii:iilier  of  the  ibuthqm 
part  of  the  ifland  to  qiaim  all  the  divine  authority  for  hia  own  ord^, 
^d  to  deny  it  to  the  minifters  of  the  fifter  church.  The.\vriter  is  not, 
kowev^r*  difpoted  to  ailert  his  cUlms  by  a  breach  of  Cbridiafi  ^>eace  and 
uaioa ;  and  it  fpiill  give  pleafure  tA>  every  reader  to  |)erufe  the  follow^ 
ing  ientiments  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  the  univcriity  of  Oxford^ 
and  ian^tioned  by  th9  imprimatur  of  .the  vice-chancellor. 

'Permit  nie 'however  here  to  obferve,  that  the  proper  mode  of  re- 
^iainnin^  thofe,  who  have  ^rred^  is  calm,  gentle,  difpadionate  expoftu- 
lation  ;  not  fiery,  overbearing,  tyrannical  invc6lives.  The  latter  dif- 
eraceful  praftice  is  equally  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  of  a  Chriflian  :  it 
irritates,  inflead  of  foftening ;  it  provokes,  inftead  of  appealing  animo- 
fities.  Perfecation,  that  mofl  favourite  child  of  Satan,  conflantly  makes 
fither  a  martyr,  or  a  hypocrite.  It  is  a  deviliih  engine,  fit  only  for  the 
mefarious  purpoies  of  pagan  and  papal  tyranny ;  an  engine,  which 
««ght  to  be  reje^ed  with  abhorrence,  and  viewed  with  deteftation,  }yf 
$vnTy  pious  piDteAant.'     p.  20. 

Art.  24. — Tie  Annlverfary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  5tf- 
ciity^  preached  at  Grofvenor  .Chapel,  Jpril  4  \  and^  with  local 
jilterathns,  at  Holy  Roodsy  Southampton^  June  20 ;  and  at  &. 
Htlisr's,  in  the  JJland  of  Jerfiy^  July  18,  1 802.  By  R,  Falpy^ 
£>.  D,  F.A.  S,  ^c.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  of  Mif- 
cellaneous  Obfervations  on  Refufcitation,  By  the  Society.  8tv. 
IX.  td,     Rivingtons.     1802. 

In  a  dedication  to  the  king,  the  preacher  informs  119  that  he  is  3 
icrfcy-man,  and  of  courfe  an  anti-GalHcan  and  an ti- regicide:  Muchr 
equally  fiiperfluoud  matter  is  introduced  into  the  notes  >  but  the  very 
laudaLle  efforts  in  fupport  of  a  mod  ufeful  inRitution,  ihould  difarm 
criticifm  of  all  its  fe verity  j  and  we  feel  great  plcafure  in  obferving  that 
the  royal  humane  focicty  continues  to  receive  that  patronage  froai  the 
|iublic  to  which  it  is  fo  juitly  entitled. 

Art.  25. — Counsel  for  Christians.  A  Sermon  t  preached  in  the 
Parish  Churches  of  Saint^Mary  the  Virgin,  Aldermanbttryy  and 
Holy  Trinity y  in  the  MinorieSy  on  Sunday ^  October  24,  1802. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Caddick,  M.  J.  Svo.  Is.  6d.  Kiviiigtons. 
This  is  a  probationary  discourse  comprising  much  good  counie!. 
The  following  remarks,  from  a  candidate,  deserve  the  consideration 
•f  every  person  who  is  concerned  in  parochial  election*. 

*  The  circumstance  which  at  present  occupies  your  attention, 
namely,  the  selection  of  a  minister,  will,  I  hope,  be  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  God ;  that  he  may  lead  your  choice  to  one  who  ma/ 
be  sensible  of  the  arduous  undertaking. 

*  I  will  now  request  your  patience  whilst  I  mention  one  thing 
more  5  which  is,  that  as  you  are  brethren  who  ought  to  be  of  one 
flock  and  of  one  family,  a  party  spirit  may  not  prevail  with  that  bit« 
temess,  which  too  frequently  accompanies  occasions  of  this  nature. 

'  Every  one^  in  a  case  of  such  importance^  in  which  each  individual 
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IS  80  much  concerned^  should  be  allowred  to  follow  Che  lesMliiigs  of 
consotence  -,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  paying  ourselves  but  a  bad  compli- 
ment to  suppose  that  we  would  wish,  directly  or  indirectly^  to  in* 
fluence  our  neighbours  to  g^  against  its  dictates. 

'  The  candidates  must  all  feel  greatly  favored  by  the  support  of 
.  friends  j  it  must  excite  our  gratitude  to  the  highest  degffie;  but  I  am 
sure  every  Christian  minister  will  be  grieved,  should  it  be  productiye 
of  animosity/    f,46. 

Art.  26. — A  Sermon^  preached  before  John  Sayer^  Esq.  CommiS'' 
sary  for  the  Parts  of  Surrey y  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  rf 
Southwari  and  Ewell,  in  Surrey^  at  the  Jinnual  Visitation  holden 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  on  the  29th  of  M.ay^  1800;  and 
published  by  their  Desire :  by  William  Foster^  D.  D.  4io.  Is.  6eL 
Payne. 

A  proper  degree  of  moderation  in  the  expression  of  our  sentiments, 
and  the  right  of  government  to  interpose^  with  a  view  of  inhibiting 
or  restraining  them  on  certain  occasions,  are  inculcated  in  this  dis« 
course,  which  treats,  with  great  liberality,  the  event  solemnised 
on  the  day  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held.  To  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  we  give  our  hearty  concurrence.  '  Whilst 
Christianity  so  forcibly  recommends  peace,  moderation,  obedience* 
and  subjection  to  the  laws  of  one's  country,  it  cautiously  avoids,  for 
itself,  any  discussion  of,  and  equally  seems  to  prohibit,  in  respect  to 
its  teachers^  all  interference  in  questions  of  government.' 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  27. — jin  Essay  on  the  Tellofv  Fever  of  Jamaica ^  detEcated^ 
by  Permission  f  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  By 
David  Grants  M.  D.     8w.   3x.     Robinsons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  add  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  or  to  exaggerate 
its  fatal  influence.  Dr.  Grant  writes  with  an  apparent  knowledge  of 
his  subject;  and  his  practice  appears  judicious  and  discriniinated.  It 
consists  in  previous  bleeding,  but  not  in  a  very  violent  degree ;  and 
this  evacuation  is  confined  to  the  two  first  days.  He  relieves  the 
bowels  by  an  active  laxative,  and  then  immediately  orders  the  bark* 
Mercur)',  he  thinks,  is  useless  or  injurious.  In  the  contest  respecting 
this  medicine,  we  cannot  engage,  as  experience  can  afford  us  no  assis- 
tance. Some  judicious  arguments  against  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  are  prefixed. 

Art.  28. — Strictures  on  Dr.  Grants  Essay  on  Tellov)  Fever.  By 
Thomas  Dancer^  M,  D.  \2mo.  6d,  Murray  and  Highley. 
1802. 

Dr.  Grant  opposed  the  treatment  of  the  yellow-fever  by  mercury* 
and  adopted  the  plan  of  Rush.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  could  have  excited  so  much  severity  as  these  Stric- 
tures display ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  work  itself  that  the  pro- 
vocation was  a  different  one.  Dr.  Grant,  however,  is  treated  with 
little  mercy;  and  numerous  are  his  grammatical  and  other  eirrortr 
which  are  pointed  out  in  this  little  pamphlet. 
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Art.  29. — Tie  EngRsh  Olive-^Tree  ;  or^  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
Oil  and  the  Air  Bath :  ivitb  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  various  Diseases^  Gouty  Rheumatism^ 
Diabetes,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  William  Martin  Trinder.  The 
second  Edition^  much  enlarged,  Svo.  5s.  sewed.  Dwyer. 
1802. 

This  singular  farrago  of  medicine  and  divinity  does  not  require  any 
extensive  examination.  It  is  desnUory  and  superficial ;  nor  will  the 
medical  student^  or  the  practitioner,  reap  any  benefit  from  the  prac- 
tical directions,  even  with  the  formulae  annexed.  Our  readers  are 
acquainted,  we  suppose,  with  the  air-bath,  which  consists  in  ex- 
posing the  body  to  the  air  of  the  room,  or,  in  inclement  weather,  in 
suffering  the  vapours  to  escape,  which  exhale  from  the  body  while  in 
bed.  The  oily  frictions,  may  he  disregarded  when  we  can  attain  th« 
luxury  of  clean  linen.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  authorities 
referred  to,  we  have  not  yet  found  a  single  clergyman  who  has  ex- 
celled as  a  practical  physician. 

Art.  30. — Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Bones  and  Muscles^  dimi" 
nished  from  Albtnus^  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Anatomy ^  and 
Artists:  accompanied  by  Explanatory  Maps.  By  Robert  fiooper^ 
M.D.    l2mo.    5s.  Boards.     Murray  fltwi  Highley.     1802- 

These  plates  were  designed  to  accompany  the  last  edition  of  the  'Ana- 
tomist's Vade  Mecum  ;*  but  were  not  finished  in  time.  Should  they 
be  approved,  others,  representing  the  situation  of  the  viscera,  ihs 
course  of  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents,  will  follow. 

The  size  will  prevent  them  from  being  highly  useful ;  but  they 
may  give  general  views,  and  assist  the  recollection  of  ideas,  which 
^  larger  plates  or  dissection  may  have  communicated.  The  '  maps ' 
are  coloured  outlines  with  references.  The  execution  is  neat  and 
peculiarly  distinct,  in  the  narrow  compass  to  which  the  engraver  has 
been  confined. 

Art.  31. — Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Trusses  ;  intended  to 
render  their  Use  less  inconvenienty  and  to  prevent  the  Neces- 
sity- of  an  Understrap.  With  the  Description  of  a  Truss  of 
easy  Construction  and  slight  ExpencCy  for  the  Use  of  labouring 
PooTy  to  whom  this  little  Tract  is  chief  y  addressed.  By  James 
Parkinson.     Svo.    9d.     Symonds.     1802. 

We  truly  wish  well  to  this  very  benevolent  design,  and  think  our 
author's  improvements  merit  paiticular  attention.  They  render  the 
liViss  peculiarly  easy  and  convenient. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  32. — The  Dog  of  Knowledges   ory   Memoirs  of  Bob,  the 
Spotted  Terrier:  supposed  to  be  written  by  Himself,    By  the 
Author  of  Dick  the  little  Poney.     \2mo.    2s.  ed.     Boards, 
Harris. 
The  life  of  little  Bob,  the  spotted  terrier,  comprises  a  series  of  ad- 
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Yentnfes  of  no  trifling  nature.  Many  an  amtoal  of  oar  own  specict, 
tfV^osc  hiatoxy  has  been  published  threueh  the  partiaKty  of  his 
friends^  has  not  afforded  a  biography  of  half  Bob's  importance. 

Art.  33. — A  Father^ $  Imtructions  g  adapted  to  different  Periods  of 
Life^  fr9m  Touth  to  Maturity ;  and  designed  to  promote  the 
hove  of  Virtue  ;  a  Taste  for  KmwUdge  ;  and  attentive  Observa^ 
tion  of  the  Works  of  Nature :  by  Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  ifc. 
Part  the  Third.     Svo.  2s,  6d.    Johnson. 

We  always  contemplate  with  a  tender  regret  the  last  words* of  a 
benevolent  autix>r ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  these  will  be  the  last. 
The  same  benevolence,  the  same  affectionate  regards,  the  same  ra« 
tional  and  fervent  piety,  pervade  the  present  instructions,  which 
formerly  commanded  our  esteem  and  commendation.  We  need  not 
enlarge  further  on  this  little  work,  which  particularly  merits  i)^e  at- 
tention of  our  younger  friends  -,  nor  would  we  mutilate  any  part  by 
an  extract*  If  we  were  to  '  hint  a  fault/  it  would  be  with  respect  to 
the  maxims.  They  are  sometimes  so  gravely  '  ironical,'  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  real  instruction. 

Art.  34. — The  Arts  of  Life:  1.  Of  providing  Food^  2.  Ofpro^ 
viding  Cloathingy  3.  Of  providing  Shelter :  described  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,  For  the  Instruction  of  young  Persons :  by  the  Author 
of  Evenings  at  Home.    \2mo.  2/.     Johnson.    1802. 

This  is  an  instructive  and  entertaining  little  volume  for  children  of  a 
middle  age. 

ALGEBRA. 

Art.  35. — Geometrical  Propositions  demonstrated  ajier  the  Jkfan^ 
ner  of  the  Ancients.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stewart.     Glendinning. 

This  is  the  title-page  to  a  part  only  of  the  volume  in  which  these 
propositions  are  contained-;  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
tracts  on  mathematical  subjects^  published  by  professor  Leyboum>  of 
the  royal  military-college  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  propositions  are 
followed  by  Playfair*8  Origin  and  Investigation  of  Porisms ;  Wallace's 
Geometrical  Porisms;  Hamilton's  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Me- 
chanics; Landen  On  the  Mechanic  Powers,  as  far  as  relates  to  Equi- 
libriums; Hellin's  Force  of  oscillating  Bodies  on  their  centres  of 
Suspension ;  Ivory's  Rectification  of  the  Ellipsis;  Herschell  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Sun  and  fixed  Stars  5  Rum  ford  On  Heat  by  Friction  and 
Its  weight;  Gough  On  the  Variety  of  Voices ;  Swayne  on  Glauber's 
Salt ;  Collier  on  Iron  and  Steel ;  Tennant  On  the  Use  of  Lime  in  Agri- 
culture. All  these  are  tracts  of  acknowledged  merits  and  deservmg 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  and  philosophers. 

Art.  36. — A  Synopsis  of  Data  for  the  Construction  of  Triangles. 
By  Thoptas  Leybournj  Editor  of  the  Mathematical  and  Philoso^ 
fhical  Repository  and  Review.   Glendinning.     1802.^ 

The  editor  has  collected  a  very  great  variety  of  data,  with  the  in- 
tention of  publishing  the  best  soludons  that  may  be  transmitted  to 
him.    The  design  is  very  laudable;  and  if  he  is  well  assisted  in  a 
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work  of  such  immense  labour^  it  wiU  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
mathematical  world. 

POETRY. 

Art.  37. — The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homers,  translated  intt 
JEnglish  blank  Verse  by  the  (ate  iPtUiam  Cowper^  Esq,  The 
Second  Edition »  With  c^ious  iterations  atid  Notes,  Pre-^ 
pared  for  the  Press  by  the  Translator  ;  and  now  published  with 
a  Preface  by  his  Kinsman^  J.  Johnson^  LL,B.  Isc.  4  Fols. 
Svo,     l/.  12*^.     Boards,     Johnson.     1802. 

The  first  edition  of  this  f)erformance  was  considered  with  some  at- 
tention, in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  New  Arrangement^  pp.  241, 
36 1,  560»  Its  beauties  and  defects  were  pointed  out  with  ncsparing 
hand  ;  and,  with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  we  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  latter  preponderated.  Of  the  numerous  instances 
adduced  of  defective  passages,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  that  but 
few  remain  in  the  present  publication.  We  trace  ^me  alteration, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  page — particularly  in  the  Odyssey — and  al- 
most always  for  the  better.  The  performance)  it  must  be  allowed,  was 
susceptible  of  much  improvement  j  and  this  it  has  acquired  by  means 
of  a  lucky  circumstance,  or  no  less  than  z  fro<vic!entiiU  interference,  ac* 
cording  to  the  editor's  opinion. 

Mr.  Cowper,  who  had  long  laboured  under  an  unhappy  depression 
of  spirits,  was  roused  from  his  lethargic  melancholy  by  the  sight  of 
Wakefield's  edition  of  Pope's  Homer,  designedly  placed  in  his  way 
by  the  editor ;  and  in  which  the  propriety  of  some  passages  in  his 
translation  were  applauded,  and  others  questioned.  This  again  re- 
called his  former  favourite  employment,  and  stimulated  his  mental 
powers  j  and  he  accordingly  pursued  his  task  of  revisal  and  correction 
with  assiduity  and  pleasure.  Various  interruptions,  indeed,  occurred  i 
but  it  was  finally  completed,  and  left  for  publication,  by  the  translator. 

That  the  Uncomfortable  sensations  which  harassed  the  mind  of  so 
worthy  a  man  were,  by  these  means,  diverted  and  relieved,  yields  us 
unfeigned  satisfaction.  As  admirers,  however,  of  his  good  sense,  taste, 
and  poetical  abilities,  we  cannot  but  repeat  the  regret  with  which  we 
concluded  our  former  critique  (vol.  IV.  p.  bQQ)'-^i\i^t  the  time  dedi- 
cated to  Homer  had  not  been  given  to  original  composition. 

Art.  SS.^-Pitt  and  his  Statue ;  an  Epistle  to  the  Subscribers* 

Alsoy  Lord  B and  his  Motions^  (^c.  bfc.     By  Peter  Pin-' 

dar^  Esq.     4to.     2s.  6d.    Walker.     1802. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  to  examine  the  propriety  of  erecting  a 
statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  life.  It  mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  been  bet- 
ter delayed  till  the  teal  merits  of  the  ex-mmbter  had  been  more  clearly 
ascertained,  as  well  as  his  actual  share  in  the  late  conduct  of  rovem- 
ment.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  subject  is  seised  as  the  vehick  of  ri- 
dicule and  satire ;  and,  without  interfering  is  the  propriety  of  the 
proposal,  we  may  say  it  is  a  *  hicky  bit.'  With  respect  to  the  lines 
in  which  the  satire  is  couched-^^iutf  hosM-^stmt  maUplura,  Wit  is  - 
supplied  by  gross  invectives,  and  humour  by  the  most  indelicate,  the 
most  il|ibeial,  allusions.     Mr.  Pitt  would,  probably,  rather  be  the  sub* 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  37.  Ftbruaiyj  1803.        .    '  R 
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jeet  of  these  invectiTes,  than  the  author  of  them  t  nnd,  couid  notibing 
more  persuasive  be  advanced  i^inst  the  plan,  everf  good  man  wogid 
acquiesce  in  it.  We  have  said,  howev^,  imtt  iofm.  Some  of  thes^ 
we  meaned  to  have  selected ;  but,  on  a  secood  revasal,  cannot  find  a 
Vmgle  stanza  with  which  we  wo^ld  snMj  our  pages* 

AlLT.  %9.—The  Middtesex  Election;  w,  Poeticai  E^siiesy  in  the 
Devonshire  Dialect.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Budge^  in  London^  U 
Lord  Rolhj  at  Weymouth.  Edited  by  Peter  Pindar^  Esq. 
4to.    2s.  6d.    Walker.     1802. 

"  This  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  Mr,  Budge,  *  the  actual  'squire, 
iind  attendant,  and  mentor  of  mv  lord  Rolle/  It  may  be  so ;  but  we 
befieve  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  find  a  Devonshire  farmer  who  could  not 
write  at  least  more  naturally  in  his  own  dialect.  What  is  not  prose, 
according  to  Moliere,  is  verse ;  and  whatever  is  not  legitimate  English, 
according  to  this  publication,  is  supposed  to  be  De\^nian.  It  is  'a 
patched  and  pye-bald '  dialect,  to  which  every  province  seems  to  have 
contributed.  The  substance  is  the  hackneyed  subject  of  the  Middle- 
sex election,  without  one  particle  of  wit  or  humour;  There  is  not  a 
jine  that  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe. 

Art.  40. — The  Scum  Uppermost  when  the  Middlesex  Porridge' 
Pot  boils  over!/  an  heroic  Election  Ballad:  nvith  ei^lanatory 

*  Notes.  Aceompamed  with  an  admonitory  Nod  to  a  bUnd  Horse» 
4/9.     25.     No  Bookseller'^  Name.     1802. 

A  poetical  attack  on  sir  Francis  B.urdett  and  his  poKtical  friends, 
from  the  pen — if  report  say  true — of  the  author  of  Salmagundi,  and 
Bubble  and  Squeak ;  and  who,  from  the  titles  of  his  works,  appears  to 
be  ekrk  of  the  kitchen  to  the  Muses.  On  the  present  ballad  we  cannot 
bestow  much  approbation  ;  nor,  perhaps,  does  the  author  ei(pect  it : 
the  subject  is  handled  with  the  coarsest  si>ecies  of  invective,  and  in  a 
manner  beneath  his  talents.  It  may  serve,  the  temporary  purpose  of  a 
{)arty,  but  can  add  nothing  to  legitimate  fame. 

Art.  41. — The  Converts:  a  moral  Tale.  Recommending  the 
Practice  of  Humanity ^^  the  Utility  of  Sunday-Schools,  and  a  due 

-  Observance  of  the  Lord^s  Day,  By  J.  Bisset,  Museum,  Bit" 
mingham,     8va.     Qd.    No  Publisher's  Name. 

No  design  can  be  more  laudable  than  that  which  produced  the  pul^ 
liCation  of  this  little  book ;  no  execution  caq  be  worse  than  the  poetry 
contained  in  it.  llxe  only  particle  of  praise  we  can  ofi'er,  is  that  of 
havinjg  meant  well. 

AjlT.  A2,—The  Lapse  of  Time,  a  Poem  for  the  New  Tear.     By 
Rebecca  Edridge.     4 to,     is.     Robson.     1803. 

It  is  always  matter  of  sorrow  to  us,  when  we  cannot  bestow  com- 
laeiidation  on  the  offipiing  of  the  female  Muse ;  for,  although  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  literature,  we  have  not  yet  foigoiien  that  it  is  th« 
duty  of  man  to  act  poUiefy^u  the  phrase  as^-to  the  ladiesr*  fiui  how 
shall  we  ofier  any  thing  in  favour  oi  sndi  iiaes  asthe  folhmng,  with 
which  Mrs.  Edridge  opens  her  poem  ?  We  caaoniy  promiae,  Ihat^  if 
she  write  a  better  c^  ^  verses  against  the  conclusioa  of  the  present 
year,  we  will  readily  speaiclwtter  of  theiv^ 
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'  Upon  the  Tempett'a  wing,  ridiDg  rabliflie» 
Time  pteaaes  cm  !-**«mottg  fMMi  ages  mist* 
No  more  to  us  the  fear  whteb  yestanky 
FuldU'd,  tiiaii  that  which  first  beheld  Use  mom 
When  yon  resplendent  orb  assumed  on  high 
His  radiant  sphere,  and  this  our  pendant  ^be 
From  chaos  calPd^  burst  into  creation.'    r«  3* 

Axt.^ii.^^  A  Poetical  Sketch.     8va.     2s.     Rivingtoiis.     1902. 

'  The  author  of  the  following  pages  may  perhaps  appear  to  some 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  vanity,  when  he  asserts,  that  no  solicitation 
of  iirSeAdS  was  the  motive  of  the  present  pubficatton^Literary  ambiV 
tioo  alone  has  produced,  what  will  probably  in  a  little  ttne  be  consign* 
«tto  dust  and  cobwebs— This  is  the  tirst  essay  of  youth  and  inexpe* 
aence;  and  the  author  derives  some  degree  of  satisfaction  fnm  having 
employed  a  few  vacant  hours,  in  a  composition,  which  although  it 
may  not  insure  one  sprig  of  laurel,  may  plead  gome  innocent  ctForts 
of  fancy  which  were  in  unison  with  the  emotions  of  his  heart— ITie 
work  itself  is  a  trifle  ;  censure  will  probably  usher  it  into  \ht  world  of 
literattife,  and  the  seal  of  oblivion  may  ver>'  soon  be  stamped  upon  it 
—But  the  author  aspires  not  to  the  higher  regions  of  Parnassus,  vA 
the  flowerets  which  he  has  scattered  in  the  lap  of  the  GoattuniCy,  ha^ 
hten  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilt/    r.  i. 

'Ttts  the  eafietC  thing  in  tlie  wotld  todieceive  owrsalvcs,  witfannpect 
to  the  tanmt  of  our  acquisidont,  and  the  vakie  of  our  own  abilities. 
The  wfflter  e^  Chit  Kttle  poem  supposes,  u  we  tee,  that  he  has  pidted 
hit  ttowetfs  at  the  fcet  of  Fsmastos,  inttead  of  which  he  has  piucked 
them  ftom  fke  gaitands  of  these  who  occasionally  culM  them  on  its 
top*  Theie  b  nardly  one  thought  in  this  Poetical  Sketch,  for  which^ 
we  eould  not  Cum  elsewhere,  in  an  instant*  We  do  not  mean,  how* 
ever,  bf  this  remark,  to  discourage  our  youthful  poet ;  for  his  borrow* 
ed  imaftt  are  often  pfettily  combined ;  and,  besides,  much  greater 
men  thoa  Himsdf  have  found  it  difficult  to  separate  betwern  their  own 
inventions  and  those  of  others*  Time  and  application  are  -the  principal 
improvers  of  invemle  writers,  of  all  descriptions.  If  the  poet  before  us 
tttbroiC  patient^  to  their  dieeipline,  we  see  no  reason  wiiy  '  censures 
should  Qthtr  *  hit  fiitere  worke  *  into  the  work!  of  literatacc.*  Tihe 
fallewing  is  a  iur  spotimtn  of  kit  pvetcAt  merit  i 

'  Along  the  green,  the  hamlrt*s  festive  day   • 
Made  toil  relav,  and  poverty  look  gav  : 
Thete,  as  at  blush  of  mom,  the  pealing  hells 
Chann*d  the  sweet  echoes  of  responsive  dells : 
The  tiinobBm'd  Oypsey,  snd  her  tawny  train 
Forsook  the  tented  shed,  beside  the  lane ; 
Oft,  have  I  fltark'd  the  paltry  rag  of  red 
Half«ilnng'in  cai^less  mood  across  her  head : 
Oft,  the  short  smutted  tube,  and  vapouring  smoke 
Thai  from  her  lips,  in  quick  succession,  hroke } 
And  at  her  jet-black  locks,  her  keen  daiic  9!jt% 
Vlash*4  on  eredulity ,  and  nMrk*d  the  fviaf  x 
H2 
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Intent  she  gaz*d  upon  the  linies  of  fate,  ' 

And  cloth'd  the  poor  man  in  the  dreds  of  state. 
Oft,  in  pretended  divination,  bold 
She  spread  the  palm,  and  promis'd  heaps  of  gold : 
Oft  'mid  the  gaping  ring,  her  magic  power 
IleveaVd  to  village-maids  the  bridal  hour ; 
One  silVer-piece  could  fix  their  future  doom, 
'  This,  gaih'd  a  marriage :  less  than  this,  a  tombu'    p*  4. 

DRAMA. 

• 

AnT.  44. — Tie  Merchant  of  Guadahupe:  a  Play^  in  three  Actu 
jis  it  was  performed  at  the  Thetare-Rojali  Margate^  am  TueiJm^ 
the  5th  of  October^  1802.  From  the  French  of  Mercier.  if 
John  Wallace y  Esq.    Svo»     2s.    Carpenter.     1802. 

Mr.  Wallace  feels  himself  a  little  more  angry  than,  perhaps,  is  Ae- 
cessary^  at  some  animadversions  that  have  been  made  upon  the  drama 
which  he  has  translated.  He  should  have  considered  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  a  newspaper-editor  to  investigate  every  fact  minutely 
which  finds  its  way  into  his  diary.  He  could  not  travel  to  Margate  for 
uiformation,  while  hb  journal  was  working  off.  The  remark  was,  most 
likely,  sent  to  the  office  for  insfrtion,  and  there  received  as  true.  It 
would  have  been  wise  in  ttie  translator  to  have  buried  it  in  silence,' 
contenting  himself  with  the  refleaion«f  Scripture—'  aA  jenemy  htth 
done  this.'  As  the  piece  is  now  ia  prints  it  4)ecoines  our  duty. to  de«* 
liver  an  additional  opmion  upon  it,  by  premisipg,  that,  whatever  bo  its 
praise  or  blame,  it  belongs,  almost  exdusivoly,  toMer/^ier,  and  in  but 
a  very  small  degree  to  Mr.  Wallace,  hia  translator^  J^  characters, 
then,  are  few,  the  plot  simple,  and  ihe  diction  sentim^tal ;  conse- 
quently it  will  please  less  on  the  stage,  than  in  the  closet :  tbene  is 
mcthing  in  itrthat  can  fail  to  do  honour  to  the  heart  of  the  authprj  yet. 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  render  it  a  favourite  of  the  public* 

Art.  45. — Juvenile  Friendship j  or  the  Holidays: .a  Drama,  in 
three  Acts.     To  which  is  subjoined  The  arrogant  Boj :  a  drama- 
'  tick  After^Piicey  in  Verse*     Intended  for  the  Representation  if 
Children.' .  ,Si».,  \s^  6d.    Hatchard.     18.02«         •    . 

As  an  innocent  amusement  for  children,  wfr  May  ipdakof  '  Jnve-" 
nile  Friendship ;'  but  we  can  afford  it  no  literary  prait^e.  A  young  lady 
of  nineteen,  and  a  lad  of  seventeen,  are  not  proper  associates  in  acting 
with  children  of  eight  and  nine :' —  Caroline  and  Augustus  must  have 
sighed  for  mor^  important  characters. 

Art.  46. — II  Bondocarii,  or^  The  Caliph  Robber:  a  Comic  Opera^ 
in  three  Acts.  Performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal ,  Covent-Gar^ 
den.  By  Thomas  Dibdin.  Svo.  Is.  6d.  Longtnan  and 
Rees. 

A  bankrupt  merchant  bidding  bis  daughter  unveil,  that  a  stranger 
may  look  on  her,  to  see  if  be  should  like  her  for  his  wife,  k  too  per- 
fectly £uropean  iq  auger  ul  to  fancy  ourselves  for  ft  moni«at  in  Bag^ 
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dadr  «^  7^  tBit  Iktla^pieoe  u  to  furlf  oa  a  par  with  mtaif  of  our 
other  farces,  that  it  would  hardly  be  kind  to  ind  fault  with  it.  We 
liave  not  felttiispleaaed  in  reading  it;  yet  we  can  give  no  reason  why 
it  should  have  pleased  ua.     We  can  only  say,  with— 

'  C^^/^.  What  IS  thy  name? 
'  Haronn.  H  Bondocani. 

*  Cbebib.  'Tis  like  thyself,  a  strange  ene/    p.  l6. 

--.  -  :      i  NOVELS,  &c.  •;       • 

Art.  47.  — ImUpendence.  A  Novel.  By  GabrielS^  Author  tf 
the  Mysterious  Husband^  ^c.  A  Vols.  i2rm.  IBs^-  Boards* 
Lane  fl/u/ Ncnvman.     1802. 

The  principal  circumstance  in  this  novel  is,  that  the  hero  ^cts,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  mountebank,  and  then  turns  out  to  be  a  peer.  This 
performance,  in  general,  deserves  as  much  praise  as  is  due'  to  most 
works  of  thistiatare;  for  the  tnrrative  is  not  without  interest^  thouglfr 
at  times  a  little  too  prolix.  If  we  were  to  find  any  fault,  it  Wonld  1^, 
that  Egbert  IrWan'had  nOt  been  left  as  he  was  foutidjVfbr  hec^taidl|L 
is  a  superior  genius,  as  a  Flemish  rop^ancer:  bat  ll^epe  is  not^b^^ 
worth  comfnendlng  about  him,  as  a  British  marquis. 

Art.  48.  —  The  Orphans  of  Llangloed.  A  tnodim  Tale*  By 
the At^hcr of  Lusignan.  3  Vols,  Itimo,  tOs.  6d^  Boards*  Ltoe 
tffftf  Newman.    1S02.  ^ 

These  volumes  will  not  be  an  unwelcome  present  to  the,circula.tlng 
librarj' :  the  style  is  sprightly,  and  the  events  pleasing.  Mr.  O'Shal- 
laghan's  bulls  are  perhaps  sown  too  thickly ;  but  the  easy  language  la 
urhich  they  are  delivered,  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  author  W 
perfectly  at  home  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  character  of  an  Iri^h 
fortune-hunter. — We  shall  present  him  with  a  small  quotation. 

'  Countess  of  Glendower  to  Mrs.  Middleton. 

*  Oh  my  dear,  my  honoured  friend !  have  you  not  suffered  by  the 
knowledge  of  my  perilous  situation  ?  You  heard  of  my  unaccount- 
able disappearance  from  West  Cliff;  but  you  know  nothing  of  the  dan*' 
gers,  the  horrors  I  have  encountered. 

'  After  our  ball,  -lady  Callenberg  requested  I  would  lead  the  way 
to  the  carriage.  Tliat  detested  wretch  0*SbaUaghiin  ^dv^nced  hastily;, 
and  seized  my  hand ;.  he  said  the  coach  was  not  at  the  door,  '.but  only  a 
few  yards  off.  Not  doubting  the  truth,  I  advanced  with  him.  He 
handed  me  into  a  chaise,  saying  he  supposed  it  was  of  no  consequence 
which  carriage  I  went  in.  I  certainly  saw  lord  Cillenberg's  livery  : 
one  of  the  servants  must  have  been  in  the  plot.  O'Shallaghan  cried 
— *^  Drive  on,*'  as  he  hastily  jumped  in  after  me;  and,  before  I  could 
even  make  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  his  handkerchief  was  crammed 
Into  my  mouth,  so  that  I  was  almost  suffocated. 

*  When  we  got  out  of  the  town,  he  put  his  bead  out  of  the 
window;  and  I  heard  a  voice  say-»-"  It's  all  safe,  sir.'* 

"  That  is  well,"  said  he:  '*and  now,  honey,  you  may  breathe 
then ',  I  would.  ziot>  by  Jasus^  hurt  your  sweet  face^  not  for  the  world! 
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•«^Dly  because  women  are  apt  to  talk*  dye  afc»  atd  I  vnuM  jm  t9 
hi  krat  quiet.'* 

**  For  heaven's  lakc^  sir  I**  wd  I,  ^  what  can  jotur  itilenlioii 
be?" 

'*  Only  a  trip  to  tiie  Nortb,  honey/*  replied  he$  ''  and  111  make 
you  as  good  a  husband  as  ever  an  Irishman  did :  and  I've  |;ot  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  park  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.*^ 

<'  You  cannot  imagine,  Mr.  0*Shaliaghan/'  said  I,  ''  that  I  can 
ever  consent  to  be  your  wife  ? " 

•«  Oh,  I  have  got  your  consent!**  replied  he;  "  and  I  have  got' 
you,  and  that's  better,  duckv ;  and  if  any  body  should  overtake  us,  I 
can  killhalfadoien  in  a  tnce.  There's  mysdf  and  two  footmen, 
that's  two-^and  the  postillion,  three :  I  thought  there  were  four  of  us> 
but  1  believe  the  fourth  must  have  stakl  behind.  But  we're  enongh  to 
manage  six  -,  and.4f  they  should  happen  to  kill  us,  I'd  be  revenged,  for 
they'd  be  hanged  for  murder :  and  besides,  my  sweat  creature,  you. 
would  not  wish  me  harm,  for  I  love  you  dearly— and  Til  make  you  a 
food  husband,  ]  tell  you,  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  your  money,  too  i'" 
VoLii.  r.llj. 

ihr  •f  Thi  Wtfk  and  the  Mistress^  tie.  The  originatbj  Augus- 
tus la  Fcntame.  2  Fals.  I2m^.  8/.  Boards*  Lane  and 
Newniaii.    1802. 

A  powerful  wanting  is  held  out«  in  these  vohnaei,  to  all  youthful 
leaders,  not  to  let  even  the  most  innocent  passbn  get  the  better  of 
their  season  and  their  sense  of  duty.  More  than  sixteen  years  of  the 
Kfe  of  Suzette  Engleman  are  spent  in  misery^  because  she  yielded  to 
the  voice  of  love,  unsanctioned  by,  and  unknown  to,  her  friends.  No 
less  powerful  an  admonition  is  also  here  conveyed  to  parents  in  the  fate 
of  Valdenburg.  That  hapless  young  man  drags  on  the  best  part  of 
hb  etistenos  in  sorrow  and  despair,  not  from  any  demerits  of  his  own, 
but  from  a  capricious  dislike  to  his  person,  ente^ined  by  the  authors 
of  his  existence.  Ibe  other  character  in  the  work  are  a*  pleasing  re- 
lief to  these  circumstances  of  sorrow,  particularly  the  innocent .hobliy- 
horses  of  the  two  finglemans.  On  the  whole,  the  performance  is 
such  a  one  as  we  can  speak  of  with  considerable  satisfaction* 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  50.— Ti/  Comfafmn  to  the  Almanack^  eontaimng  an  Exptana-^ 

•  lisfi  of  thi  Saints^  Dm  and  Holidays^  with  hiographica!  Sketches 

rfthe  Persons^  and  hutorical  Accounts  of  the  Events^  on  which 

the  Festivals  are  founded.    To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction^ 

eup/aining  the  chronological  and  astronomicai  TermSy  and  the  ge» 

'  neral  Contents  of  modem  Almanacks ;  with  a  krief  Enquiry  into 

their  Origin.    By  John  Audlej.     \2mo.     1/.6<C     Mawnian. 

To  a  certain  class  of  readers,  this  tmet  may  afford  some  iafbrma* 

tia* ; .  but,  to  render  it  generally  useful,  th«  autlior  should  have 

abridged  it  into  a  siae  convenient  to  bind  with  almanacks,  which  he 

mighLfaavetlanc  by  omitting  some  proHx  accounts  of  saints,  and  par- 

ticttlarfy  of  eventawell  known  to  thp  public  in  gencraL  His  nanatives 
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and  Uvea  are^  however,  enterukiiof,  and,  we  must  add,  laptilk)— 
Ibr  tlie  autlMr  iofoaa  us  tM  be  U  a  dUimitr! 

^XT.S\.'^Kem0rh  on  modirn  fimak  Matmers^  €s  iUtingmthei 
by  Indifference  te  Charetcter^  and  Indecency  of  Dress ;  extracud 
cbk/if  from  <  Ructions  poUtieal  and  moral  at  the  Conclusion  rf 
the  fyitTf  by  John  Bowles^  Esq.*  ^vo.  €d.  Rivingtons^ 
1802. 

Thb  fiamphlet  has  had'an  extensive  circulatloni  and  amply  de^enrei 
it*  The  author  bestows  hts  censure  on  the  manners  of  the  fashionable 
female  world  with  equal  freedom  and  justice,  and  evinces  the  bold  spi* 
lit  of  a  moralist^  by  a  direct  attack  on  licentiousne^  in  the  bigSest  si- 
tuations. There  appears  an  egregious  error,  however,  in  a  quotation 
given  in  pp.  10,  J 1 ,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  amended,  had  better  be  omit- 
ted. The  roy^l  pair,  who  exhibit  'a  pattern  of  conjugal  bliss,*  cer- 
tainly '  met  h/ore  the  formation  of  their  sacred  engagement.'  The  re* 
mainder,  we  think,  might  as  well  be  passed  over,  in  considering  this 
subject. 

AllT.52.— Giiiir  in  a  Tour  to  the  fFatering  Places  and  their  En* 
virom^  in  the  South  East  of  Demon.  \2mo.  3s.  Sd.  Trew* 
mansy  Exeter. 

We  think  we  perceive  an  error  In  the  title ;  for,  \f  our  recollectioii 
do  not  deceive  us,  the  places,  an  J  the  country,  which  are  the  author*^ 
object,  lie  on  theTc;rj/  of  the  Eve:  this,  however,  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. Several  bathing- places  are  well  described ;  and— M'hat  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  work — the  picturesque  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
which  the  visitor  may  reach  in  a  ride  or  a  walk  of  no  great  eatent,  are 
carefully  pointed  out.  We  may  expect  a  little  of  the  exaggentioa 
which  usually  accompanies  a  description  of  our  native  scenes ;  nor  is 
the  author  always  free  from  the  cant  of  the  picturesque  tourist.  These 
errors,  however,  if  they  exist — for  we  can  scarcely  recall  scenes,  which 
it  is  so  long  since  we  visited — are  not  glaring  or  offensive }  and  we 
think  the  reader  may,  in  general,  depend  on  these  descriptions,  as  faith* 
fill  abd  natural*  ' 

The  etchings  are  very  indifTerently  executed*  We  may  express  m 
hope,  that,  since  the  author  has  wrote  bis  title-page,  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  in  plamiing  *  A  Guide  in  a  Tour  on  the  3outh*jS«j^/ 
Such  a  work  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  see,  from  an  Wiscnrer  §» 
«cute  and  ingenious  as  Mr.  Hyett. 

Art.  SS.'^Remarh  on  the  French  General  Reynier^s  Narrative 
rf  the  Campaign  in  Egy^.  By  an  Officer  employed  in  that 
Country.,  %vo.     2s.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1802. 

The  Remarks  before  us  are  candid  and  dispassionate.  General  Rey- 
nicr  is  convicted  of  mbrepresentation,  fh)m  even  bis  own  statements, 
and  the  most  authentic  accounts ;  and  bis  narrative  is  followed  very 
closely.  We  have  already  enlarged  sufficiently  on  this  Subject  in  our 
last  volume  >  and  shall  only  add^  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  man- 
,ner,  his  refutaUon  of  M.  Reynier*s  statement  of  a  slight  affair  which 
happened  near  Alexandria,  almost  In  sight  of  both  armies :  It  was  not 
noticed  in  our  former  articles. 
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*  Most  fortunately  for  the  credit  of  this  adtanoed  corps,  it  is  a  f;ictf 
aotorious  to  the  whole  English  army,  (and  to  most  of  the^rench  too,) 
that  it  consisted  entirely  of  the  30th  regiment,  calculated  in  M.  Rey- 
Hier's  own  statement,  on  its  arrival  in  the  country,  at  300  men,  and  by 
this  time,  reduced  within  that  number.  Not  an  Englishman  of  any 
other  description  was  within  reath  of  the  scene  of  this  little  afliur,  and 
bow  the  number  of  the  enemy  attacking  them  is  diminishe^j  when 
stated  at  400  men,  may  be  easily  conjectured,  when  four  companies  of 
grenadiers,  ,and  a  whole  battalion  of  the  75th  demi-brigade,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  formed  this  detachment.  It  amounted,  in  reality^ 
to  nearly  700.  The  object  of  this  detachment  was  solely  to  dispossess 
the  advanced  corps,  viz,  the  30th  regiment,  of  the  ground  it  occu- 
pied, thereby  to  impede  the  besiegeni  in  their  approaches  towards  the 
place.  Iliesc  troops  could  no  more  be  injured  by  any  (ire  from  the 
English  army,  than  the  30th  could  be  affected  by  a  fire  from  the 
French.  They  were  equally  without  the  reach  of  musketry  from  ei- 
ther party,  and  had  the  business  wholly  to  themselves.  'Tis  true, 
ttiat  these  troops  ascended  the  hill,  with  "  the  step  of  a  charge,"  but 
that  **  they  drove  in  the  English  advanced  corps/'  is  not  quite  so  clear, 
for  this  advanced  corps,  was  the  only  force  from  which  a  shot  was  fixed 
on  them.  The  30th  regiment,  in  shorty  receited  their  charge,  com- 
pletely put  them  to  the  rout,  killed  a  great  proportion  of  them,  drove 
them  down  the  hill  much  faster  than  they  ascended,  and  followed  them 
a  considerable  part  of  the  way  towards  their  own  works.  This  is  a 
truth,  known  to  every  individual  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  equally^ 
well  known  to  M.  Reynier  ^imself,  to  whom,  if  this  should  ever  fall 
in  his  way,  it  will  not  prove  of  the  smallest  information.*    p.  43. 

Art.  54. — jf  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stocky  re- 
specting  the  present  Situation  of  the  Company* s  Affairs  both 
abroad  and  at  home  \  in  Answer  to  the  Statements  given  in  the 
latter  Part  of  the  third  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  respecting  private  Trade,  dated  the  25tb  of 
Marchf, 1802.    8w.    3s.    Hatchard,    1802. 

Singular i  {  Opposite  are  the  opinions  respecting  the  real  state  of  the 
Company '«  finances,  and  the  mode  by  which  their  trade  should  be 
conducted  A  fugitive  pamphlet  has  not^  however,  a  sufficient  claim 
on  us,  .tOf  il  for  a  minute  investintion  of  the  subject*  The  author 
reasons  w.'o  apparent  candour  and  pro|Niety,  and  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently a«.  iinted  with  his  subject ;  but,  were  we  to  notice  bis  work 
particula\^  we  could  point  .out  the  sources  of  some  errors  which 
would  g'       r  alter  the  result  of  his  calculations. 
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Art.  Ifi^Tke  Divina  Conimedia  xf  Dante  AlighUri:  consist 
ing  of  ^^  Irtfema — Purgatotio — and  Paradisd^  Trans-- 
laiedinto  English  Ferse,  with  preliminary  Essays,  Notes, 
and  JUmtratvmSy  by  the  Rco.  Hefi/ry  Soyd,  A^  M*  Kc» 
3  Fols.  Svo.  I/.  Is.  Boards.    Cadell  and  DavieSv     1802. 

W  E  announced » in  our  fifty-ninth  volume,  a  translation 
^f  the  Ivfemo  by  ^r.  &oyd>  who  has  at  len^  completed 
the  Divina  Commedia,  Sensible  of  the  revolting  difficultieg 
which  opposed  his  success,  we  wete  induced  to  overlook  nu-* 
knerous  blemishes^  and  to  encourage  htm  by  a  general  com^ 
meftdation,  npt  unmerited,  .  r 

The  ^  Divine  Drama'  entire  is  introduced  by  zdedicaiim 
to  lord  Charleville^  which  informs  us  that  ihe  first  part  *  has 
met  with  favour^  from  the  public:  it  is accompamed  by  an 
original  potmy  addressed  to  the  Shade  of  Dante,  celebrating 
tlic  '  father  of  the  Tuscan  song/  in  strains  not  unmelodious^ 
and  describihg,  with  characteristic  variety,  his  *  downward 
path,'  and  gradual  ipacent  to  bliss. 

""  t  see  thy  saU^  ttandaid  foxVA 

O'er  the  dark  Plutooiaa  woftd: 

I  hear  thee  on  th^  fatal  verge 

Sound  afar  thy  dismal  charge/    Vol.  ili.  f.  401«- 


"*  And  manf  a  tragic  tale  I  hear. 

Too  horrible  for  mortal  ear/    Vol.iii^  K403. 


'  There  the  vacioiis  places  I  vtew^ 
SharM  among  the  Stjrgian  crew.'    VoL 


iaL  p.  402. 


"  Where  the  dragon  of  tbe  deep, 
With  bumtng  eyes  that  never  sleep, 
Wat^ei  when  the  torturea  slake> 
And  calls  the  Furies  from  their  we/    Vol.  lii.  t.  403* 
CxiT.  Rev:.  Vol.  i1.  March,  l«03.  S 


<42  Boyd^s  Translation  of  Dante» 

^  Ere  the  corrective  rites  comineifce* 

In  dread  vacuity  they  pioe. 

Twixt  mortal  joys  and  bliss  divine, 

^Till  fanti'd  by  grace,  the  spirit  wakes, 

Ahd  its  b^v'h«ward  tenotir  takes.'    Vol.  m,  p.  403. 


*  yf\A\e  prone,  and  hmnbled  in  the  dostf 
Those  deplore  their  feeble  trust, 
And  mourn  their  loss,  iilvolv'd  Id  night  3 
Others,  with  redundaat  lightt 

Are  punish'd  as  they  go, 

And  view  the  figur'd  show 
Of  virtuous  deeds.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  404* 


'And  feel  the  sting  of  inward  shame, 

Piercing  deep  their  torturM  frame/    Vol.  iii.  P.  405- 


*  Thv^s  in  successive  toils  they  wind  their  way. 

To  the  bright  confines  of  eternal  day.'     Vol.  iii.  P.  40S. 

'  With  inexpressive  raptures  now  they  spj, 
The  wond'rous  man,  who  broke  the  dreary  mounds 
And  led  their  legions  from  the  gorge  pvofonnd 
Of  Hades,  where  in  durance  long  they  lay.' 

Vol.  iii.  ».  408* 

The  InfernOy  in  this  re-publicsition,  scarcely  differs  from 
the  translation  of  1785.  A  sunun^iy  view  of  dris  work,  ex- 
tracted from  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  is  omit- 
ted. Mr.  Boyd  has  retained  a  treatise,  comparing  the  I?u 
yirrno  with  other  poems  founded  on,  or  appealing  to,  the 
original  principles  of  human  nature ;  an  historicalessay  on 
the  state  of  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries; a  life  of  Dante,  compiled  from  particulars  collected  by 
Bruni  and  Mr.  Hayley;  and  a  view  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine relative  to  a  ftJture  state,  with  the  ideas  of  Scott  (in  his 
"Chrisfidn  Ltfe)  compared  with  those  of  Dante.  That  we 
may  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  w^e  refer  our  readers  to 
the  critiqmt  in  our  ft^ty-mnth  voluine^  for  our .  opinions  o£ 
'  J)ante  and  of  his  translator. 

From  the  first  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  we  shall  now 
l^lect  a  concise,  but  interesting,  passage,  :which  we  shall 
compare  with  tlie  origihal;  and,  afterwards,  offer  to  our 
readers,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  pow'fers  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
^x;)tracts  from  other  |»art8  cf  the  volame. 

On  his  approach,  with  Vir^l,  to  the  metropolis  of  die 
infernal  world^  Dante  paints'  his  situation  :-»- 

'.  Ma  negli  orccchi  mi  peviosse  un  duolo, 
Perch'  i*  avanti  in  ten  to  rocchio  sbarro : 


$*]  buon  maestro  dt«8e:  Omai,  flglluolo,' 

S'appressa  la  ciitk,  ch*  ha  nome  pit&> 

Co*  gr^vi  cittddin*,  cpl  gr^nde  stuolo. 
Ed  io :  Maestro,  gia  le  sue  meschife 

La  flf/re  certo  a^/Zii  valle  cemo 

Vermiglte>  coiD^  00  41  fuoco  uscite 
Possero;  ed  ei  mi  di^^e :  II  fuoco  eterncH 

Ch'  entro  I'afFuoca,  le  diiijostra  rpsse. 

Come  tu  vedi  in  questo  basso  *nferno.' 
Noi  pur  guignemmo'dentroallViA^  J^/*,  *       ' 

Chi  nfaUan  fueila  terra  scofisolala:     • 

Le  mura  mi  parea,  che  ferro  fosse.  ' 
Noix  aeaxa  prima  far  grandeaggirata,' 
.  Venimmo  in  parte,  dove  *1  nocchier  forte 

Uaci^^,  ci  gridp,  qui  \  r  strata  T 

Infbjin.  cant.  viu.  ed.  Pasquali^ 

xn. 

*  But  other  clamourg  now,  distinct  and  cle^. 
With  hubbub  wild,  assail'd  my  staxdcd  ear  5 

**  There  H^Vi  Sr*  senate  sits  in  awiiil  states 
tier  ddrh  elivem  the  lofty  hall  surrounds^ 
^J^  citadel  thie  baleful  prospect  bounds. 

And  pours  h^  millions  forth  at  fyery^atf,** 

XIIL 
<  l^us  Maro  speke,  and  thus  abrupt  1  said^ 
^  I  see!  I  see!  thro'  night's  disclosing  sbadey 
HeU'«  pyramids,  that  aeem  ascending  fires! 
Why  {»eem  yon'  tow'rs  ui  crimson  light  to  glow?** 
^'  The  fiery  floods,"  he  ciy'd,  "  that  tcA\  b^low, 
A  baleful  splendour  east  on  yonder  spires.^* 
XIV. 

•  Now  smoothly  steering  down  th«  deep  canal> 
Trembling,  we  coasted  round  the  lofty  wall; 

High  mounds  of  burning  steel !  that  front  the  coast. 
Still  our  unweary'd  oars  the  surges  sweep  : 
At  length,  exclaimed  the  pilot  of  the  deep, 

''  Hastci  haste  on  shore,  and  seize  the  fated  post !" 

Vol.i.  P.J6I. 

The  amplification  in  the  translated  stanza  XII.  is  not  con- 
Mstent  with  the  simple  gravity  of  the  original,  which  nei- 
ther unfolds  *  hell's  dire  senate,'  nor  *  her  dark  divan,'  nor 
•  her  citadel^  nor  her  *  every  gate.'  We  dimly  descry  the  city 
alone,  its  gloomy  denizens  {citiadini),  and  crowded  popu- 
lation. 

The  thirteenth  stanza  compensates,  by  its  spirit,  for  these 
interpolations.  Pyi-amids  and  towers,  with  a  happy  daring, 
proudly  supplant  le  meschiie.     For  enti^o  nella  vaRt^  how- 
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ever,  'Through  night's  disclosing  shade*  is  a  phriae  too  li- 
centiously substitute. 

In  stanza  XIV.,  we  lose  the  descriptive  and  melancholy 
flow  of  the  original  measures : — 

'  die  fosse 

Che  vallan  fuella  terra  scoiuolata. 

The  sentence  with  which  the  extract  concludes — Seixe  the 
fated  post  I  is  fdr  more  impressive  in  the  unadorned  simplicity 
of  the  original,  to  which  the  translation  is  by  no  means  equi- 
%Tilent — jvl  i  Veniraia — ^  Here  is  the  entrance!* 

Pante,  unrivaled  in  awakening  phantoms  of  horror  and 
affright,  is  less  impressive  as  his  subjects  become  less  dread- 
ftil.  The  Purgatorio  and  Puradiso  offer  interesting  pictures, 
of  diminished  excellence.  Had  we  never  contemplated 
*  with  shuddering,  meek,  submitted  thought,'  the  a^ful  vi- 
sions, the  tremendous  scenery,  of  the  Inferno,  we  should 
not,  perhaps,  liave  felt  that  veneration  for  the  Tuscan  poet 
which  now  forces  us,  among  his  other  admirers,  to  censure 
the  contemptuous  ludgemont  of  Voltaire :— *  Le  Dante  pourra 
entrer  dans  les  bibliotheques  des  curieux,  mais  i1  ne  sera  ja- 
mais lu.'  Compared  with  the  JKne'id,  if  the  Irfemo  be  *  a 
piece  of  grand  Gothic  architecture  Jit  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
Roman  temple,'  we  must  confess  that  this  Gothic  grandeur 
miserably  degenerates  in  the  adjoining  edifices,  which  we 
proceed  to  examine. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Dante,  we  have  condemned  in  our 
former  review.  That  he  has  mixed  *  with  ease  and  addrer:s 
theological  and  Datural  subjects,'  may  be  occasionally  ad- 
mitted: but  the  pen  of  eulogy  in  the  hands  of  Lorenzo.de* 
Medici,  could  alone  dare  to  record  that  *he  has  united  the 
«Linplc  and  middle  style  with  the  sublime,  and  collected  all 
the  excellencies  dispersed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.* 

With  every  allowance,  the  Conimedia  must  be  acknow- 
ledged lk>  contam  a  monstrous  medley  of  subjects,  and  a 
confused  assemblage  of  characters — ^pagan  heroes  and  phi- 
Iosf>phers,  Christian  fathers,  popes,  kings,  emperors,  monks, 
ladies,  apostles,  saints,  and  hierarchies. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  pass  a  longer  period  in  the 
Paradiso,  we  shall  neitlier  attend  our  readers  throuijh  the. 
suburbs  of  Purgatory^  repose  with  them  at  the  different 
stages  of  the  Mountain  of  Probation,  linger  in  the  earfhfy 
paradise  (less  enchanting  than  the  garden  of  Armida),  nor 
purify  them  in  the  rivers  of  Lethe  or  Eunoe,  We  shall  dis- 
ponse,  with  a  multitude  of  moral  and  religious  lepturcs ; 
abandon  various  vices  personified  by  individuals  of  all  ages 
and  nations;  and,  leaving  Virgil,  shall  soar  with  the  spirit  of 
B<^atrico,  the  port's  firi>t  love,  to  her  glorious  cmpjrrcum. 
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We  $elect^  boi^eTer^  a  few  probationary  passages. 
•     The  diJoess  of  Dante  is  often  enlivened  by  Mr,  Boyd  with 
profuse  ornaments  of  his  own,  by.  which  he  is  rather  ele^ 
yated  than  degraded, 

*  A  path  between  the  hill  and  vali^  ras| 
By  the  majestic  vorge^  that  here  began 

With  soft  declivity  to  round  away ; 
But,  oh !  what  mingled  charms  asaail'd  our  sight, 
Thio'  the  thin  curtain  of  appsoaching  night. 

Matchless  among  the  splendid  bh^of  day  I 

<  The  sunny  glare  of  gold,  the  softer  gleam 
Of  silver ;  purple  mix'd  with  scarlet's  beam. 

And  the  rich  emerald's  deep  internal  green  i 
.    All  fade  before  those  amaranthine  flowers. 
Which  here  emparadis'd  those  blissful  bowers, 

lliat  gaily  smild  these  solemn  hills  between. 

'  Nor  did  the  scene  alone  delight  the  view  \ 
But  wafted  on  the  breeze,  that  gently  blew. 

Greeting  our  sense,  a  flagrant  {fragrartt)  odour  came, 
A  nameless  essence  of  abstracted  joy ; 
WhDe,  like  sweet  incense  in  an  ev'ning  sky. 

Soft  vesper  songs  the  virgin's  praise  proclaim/  Vol*  ii.  K  1 18. 

The  *  incognito  indistinto^  of  the  author  is  ingeniously  ren- 
dered— ^  a  nameless  essence  of  abstracted  joy.* 
The  Italian  lines-** 

Ni  si  dimostra  via  che  per  effittOf  ' 

Come  per  verdifronde  in  pianta  vita-^ 

are  exchai^ed  for  an  English  stanza— 

**  Hence,  Flora  courts  the  smell,  and  breathes  perfume !  - 
We  see  the  ilowrets  dothM  in  vernal  bloom  ; 

But  that  fine  spirit,  which  resides  within, 
That  breathes  Elysium,  or  invests  the  grove 
JVith  the  green  lively  of  delight  and  love, 

To  us,  in  its  effects,  is  only  seen."    Vol.  iL  f .  t2dO. 

As  we  are  influenced  by  no  motives  of  cynical  sererityy 
vre  must  rely  on  the  kindness  of  our  <  sfacciate  donne^  to  in* 
ilulge  oar  humour  for  salutary  admonition. 

^'  Sardinia's  frontlcss  matrons  far  excel 
In  modesty  the  maids  of  Amo*s  vale !  — 

O,  brother !  shall  1  tell,  or  hide  my  thought  ? 
The  horrible  display  that  fancy  views, 
"Which  soon  the  pregnant  moments  will  produce. 

And  Impudence  and  pride*s  disgraceful  lot. 

*'  Soon  a  stem  voice  will  teach  the  shameless  kind 
A  decent  covering,  as  ihey  may,  to  find, 
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11]«ir naked  sbonlderB  from  the  Bun  to  hide!  ' 
was  itamoogftt  barbarianji  ever  known. 
That  nought  but  threats  can  bind  the  modest  zone. 

On  the  young  Tirgio  and  the  plighted  bride  ? 

**  Bat  if  these  dainty  dames  could  read  the  skies. 
And  spy  Cheslumb'nng  tempest  soon  to  rise. 

Those  lips  that  whisper  love,  would  shriek  despair : 
If  aught  of  future  tittles  to  me  is  known. 
The  winged  Fury  comes  in  horror  down^ 

Befoie  the  in&nt's  cheek  is  cloih*d  with  hair/'  Vol.  ii.  p.  2S'2» 

The  delicacy  of  the  translator  discovers  only  *  naked 
shoulders  f — the  frontless  dannes  of  Florence  are  censured, 
by  Dante,  for  a  bolder  display — 

Vandar  rndsfrafido  con  le  p'oppe  il  pelto — 

injudiciously  adopted,  with  improvements ^  by  English  la- 
dies, whom,  with  this  gentle  hint,  we  release  from  Purga- 
tory, desirous  of  their  company  in  oiir  road  to  Paradise. 

*  Thro'  utter  and  thro'  middle  darkness  borne,'  we  ascend 
with  the  poet,  undbr  the  guidance  of  Beatrice  :  and,  as  we 
proceed  IWoiigh  the  planets,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  a  rapid  sketcn  of  our  route  and  adventures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Ptolemafc  system,  from  the  ccn- 
tral  earth  we  seek  the  moon  (the  firbt  heaven).  Here  we 
begin  to  feel  a  slight  degree  of  lunar  ihfluertce. 

'  Soft  smil'd  the  maid^  for  all  my  thoughts  flie  knew. 
Soft  as  the  rising  itioon^  an  orient  light 
On  her  fine  features  shone  serenely  bright. 

*^  Bless  heav'n,"  she  cry'd,  "  that  on  the  lunar  sphere 
lias  landed  you  at  last.*'    While  thus  she  sixlke^ 
It  seem'd  a  shining  clbud  around'us  hroke> 

And  o'er  the  welkin  roU'd  in  billows  clear.  •',* 

*  From  the  broad  surge  reflex  the  solar  ray 
Fla^hVl  rounds  but  far  within  the  shafts  of  day ; 

Th'  aetherial  lymph  tSat  form'd  the  subtle  tide. 
With  our  dimensions  mingliiig,  as  we  pass'd^ 
Our  essence  enter'd,  and  o^c  liml:^  embraced. 

As  thro*  the  limpid  wave  we  seem'd  to  glid^,'   Vol.  iii.  p.  42. 

After  this  mystical  union,  various  spirits  are  met,  of  those 
who  had  infringed  mon^tic  vows.  Beatrice,  who  i?  perpe- 
tually moralising,  discourses  with  the  poet  on  freermlf.  We 
ascend  to  the  ^anet  Mercury j  and  converse  with  Jtistinian 
on  the  fall  of  Kome.  Beatrice  now  discuss^^  with  the  poet 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  the  itiitiW)rtality  of  tlie  soul. 
—We  proceed  to  VenuSj  where  the  poet  converses  with 
Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary,  and  debates  the  question 
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— ^Why  virtuous  parentB  have  degenerate  children? — Pre- 
dictions are  heard  of  the  fate  of  Italv.  The  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  contemphited  and  described.-— We  are  next  myste- 
rioasly  \vafted  to  the  Stt7i.  The  poet  talks  bore  with  St. 
Thomas  Aquina^  who  pronounpes  ji  j)anegyric  on  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  gives  various  rehgious  instruction.^— We  ascend  to 
the  planet  Mars^  where  Dante  meets  one  of  his  ancestors, 
heai-s  an  account  of  his  famih%  the  manners  of  Florence  cen- 
sured, and  the  banishment  of  the  poet  predicted,  who  is  ad- 
vised to  write  agrniit  ihe-vices  of  the  age.-^In  Jupiter,  we  next 
meet  the  administrators  of  justice  upon  eirth.  The  blessings 
of  revelation;  and  the  question  whether  heathens  can  be  saved, 
are  treated  at  this  interview.  Virtuous  kinirs  are  applauded. 
—The  spirits  of  contemplatists  are  encountered  in  the  planet 
Saturn.  The  poet  converses  with  St.  Benedict,  and  ascends 
to  the  eighth  sphere,  *  or  ^tartv-fefeaven.  .Christ  appears  in 
triumph,  surrounded  bv^ the  blessed.  Conferences  occur  with 
St.  Peter  on  faith,  with  St.  James  on  virtue,  with  St.  John  and 
with  Adam. — '\Vye  reach  the  ninth  sphere,  artd  listen  to  an 
harangue  of  St.  Peter's,  on  wicked  pastors.  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  empyreum,  and  behold  the  hierarchies.  Bea- 
trice, in  beatific  vision,  observes  and  solves  the  doubts  of 
Dante,  and  inveighs  against  clerical  corruption.  In  the  em- 
pyreal heaven,  the  triumph  of  augels  and  beatified  spirits  is 
contemplated.  Here  Beatrice  remaining,  sends  St.  Bernard 
to  direct  the  poet  in  his  progress.  The  orders  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  evangelists,  are  described.  At  length,  the 
poet  is  admitted  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  beatific  vision,  and 
sees,  emblematically,  the  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  principal  subjects  of  the  thirty-three  cantos  which 
form  the Paradisoy  we  have  lightly  skimmed,  that  some  judge- 
ment may  be  formed  of  this  extravagant  composition. 

From  a  chaos  of  theological  dissertations  and  historical 
narrative,  we  select  specimens  of  poetry. 

The  following  similes,  which  are  rather  clifkracteristic  of 
the  adorned  tninslation  than  of  the  simpler  original,  are 
•  pleasing : 

'  As  the  horizon  glows  beneath  the  rlawn« 
.  Or  when  the  dews  of  eve  refresh  the  lawn. 

When  on  the  skirts  of  heav'n  the  stars  appear. 
When  twilight  throws  around  a  dubious  gleam. 
So  a  new  squadron  from  the  world's  extreme 

Came  on.'    •  Vol.  iii,  r#  185, 


'  As  when  Aurora's  blu&b>  adorns  the  East, 
^he  plumy  Inmates  of  the  callow  nest 
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Wth  Cutt'ring  wing  their  genial  heat  reftofe*^ 
Some  from  the  pendent  cradle  soar  awaj. 
Then  s^iireep  around  their  bed  in  wanton  play. 

And  vcntttce  oowani*  to  fttum  no  more/    Vol.  iit.  r.  255* 

We  shall  allow  our  r^era  a  glance  at  the  hierarchies, 
and  cloae  our  extracts  with  the  sublimeist  image  of  the  bea- 
£fie  vision.  The  translator  is  as  enthusiastic  and  my^c^  as 
Dante  himsj^y^  but  more  aublime. 

^  '  *  The  hi^-sufpended  cboin» 

Brightening  likatfndtcd  ore,  m  circling  firts» 

with  h^v'nly  glee,  thro*  all  the  sparkling  maae. 
By  twinkling  legions  ran,  in  number  more 
Tlian  human  ^culations  could  explore* 

Orb  within  orb«  reflecting  blaxe  on  blaxe* 

'  To  heavVs  essential  glory  chimM  so  loud 
The  sweet  Hosannah  from  the  limg  cloud. 

In  transport's  'whelming  tide  it  plung'd  my  sooL 
Thus  sung  the  hierarcbiea  >  and  still  they  sing. 
And  thus  for  ever  spread  the  flaming  wing. 

Incessant  circling  round  the  steadfast  poW    Vol.  iiL  r.  32 1, 

'  Tho'  one  itsdf,  a  changing  aspect  wore  f 
More  glorious  far,  and  more  intensely  bright, 
The  vision  seem'dj  as  with  a  sharper  sight 

I  try'd  the  glorious  prospect  to  explore. 

'  Three  splendours  seem*d  their  glories  to  unite. 
And  then  diverge  amid  th*  abyss  of  light. 

Each  catching  in  thdr  turn  the  running  blaze ; 
As  if  three  colours  of  the  show*ry  bow, 
With  bright  alternate  hues,  were  seen  to  glow* 

For  ever  blending  in  a  radiant  maze.  * 

The  central  glory  seem'd  a  rising  fire. 
Darting  on  either  side  his  flaming  spire !'    Vol.  iii.  p.  3O9, 

In  Italy,  it  has  been  long  imagined  that  the  anti(]uate4 
style  and  general  obscurity  of  Dante  renders  lum  unintelli- 
gible to  toreigners,  who,  so  far  from  reaching  the  medullaj 
ydivly  endeayour  to  penetrate  the  bark  of  his  poem. 

Although  we  reside  dili  da  iviari  edai  monti,  ^-e  have 
found  these  difficulties  superable.  The  vecakit  voci  d" Ita- 
lia may  be  alntost  as  teadily  comprehended  by  foreigners 
of  classical  eruditioo  and  general  ac<]ruirements,  as  by  the 
natives  of  Tuscany.  The  records  of  nistory  are  ootinac- 
cessible :  andt^fot  those  private  and  local  occurrences  which 
are  nece»«ary  to  a  complete  familiarity  with  ail  the  charae- 
Mrs  iotroduoed^  the  modem  student  at  Florence  aiid  i^  Lon- 
doA^  has  alike  recourse  to  commentators. 


Tinkni&tC$  Modem  GeogrtgAy.  2id 

To  the  Purgaiofia^  Mr.  Boyd  has  prefixed  a  preliminary 
essay^  principally  founded  on  a  conjecture  that  the  repre- 
sentations  of  Dante  were  intended  to  be  allegorical  pictures 
of  confirmed  depravity,  and  to  develope  the  moral  discipline 
19  which  men  are  subjected  in  this  life.  The  entire  tran^ 
lation  is  accompanied  with  similar  essays,  notes,  and  illus- 
tratioas,  in  which  the  researches  of  commentators,  facts  and 
arguments  derived  from  history,  metaphysics,  theology, 
mysticism,  and  philosophy,  combine  to  elucidate  the  mom 
and  reUgious  principles  of  the  translator ;  sometimes  tbey 
assist  also  the  poeti<»d  read«H',  but  more  frequently^  in  our 
judgement,  they  are  misplaced. 

The  censures  which,  m  our  former  review,  were  excited 
by  the  disgraceful  rhymes  admitted  by  the  translator,  we  re* 
gret,  have  t>een  unavailing.  For  omissions  and  typographic, 
cal  errors-— extremely  numerous,  and  scarcely  pardonable— 
we  are  desired  to  admit,  as  an  apology,  distance  from  the 
press. 


Akt.  n. — Modem  Geography.    By  John  Pinkerton.     {Con^ 
tinuedfrom  p.  10.  of  our  last  Volume.) 

WE  retujn,  with  pleasure,  tq  this  very  complete  system 
of  geography,  which  we  left  unwilKngly,  and  which  various 
circumstances  have,  till  now,  prevented  us  from  resuming. 
We  have  enlarged  sufficiently  on  our  author's  plan,  and  on 
those  improvements  which,  we  think,  may  still  be  made  in 
future  sjystems— for  we  do  not  despair  of  fcrin^ing  works  on 
this  subject  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  perfccyon.  As  pco- 
graphy  has  at  length  advanced  ocyond  *  a  mere  muster-roll 
of  names'  that  have  little  connexion  with  each  other,  or 
with  any  system  of  geology  and  natural  history,  wc  may 
be  allowed  to  examine  these  volumes  at  a  rrrcatcr  extent 
than  usual,  and  to  pursue,  scientifically,  what  hiis  now,  for 
the  first  time,  begun  to  assume  the  form  of  science.  We 
believe  no  nation  can  boast  of  a  system  of  geography 
equally  complete,  as  nothing  is  omitted  which  the  iak^st 
travelers  and  navigators  could  supply. 

Ih  fevery  arrangement  of  the  subject,  the  author's  own 
country  is  allowed  to  possess  tlie  first  place,  both  in  the  order 
and  the  proportion  of  attention  bestowed.  Kvrn  in  the  ar- 
rangement that  we  proposed,  and  which  we  consiilor  to  ho 
preferable,  as  a  geographical  plan,  to  the  present,  Avhich  is 
chiefly  political,  tiiis  venial  predilection  niigiit  have  bccu 
indulgea. 

From  the  late  ixiturtts^  the  population  of  Fugk^nd,  as  wo 
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suspected,  and  many  years  since  endeavoured  to  Aow  in 
<»pposition  to  Dr.  Price,  has  been  rated  too  low.  From  the 
statement  before  us,  it  appears  tliat  the  population  of  Kn^- 
'land  and  ^V'^aies9  usually  estimated  at  scarcely  more  than 
^ight  miUions,  falls  little  short  of  nine  millions  and  a  half. 
Oui-  prhicipal  source  of  population  is,  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
•opinion,  BcIq^c;  for  the  various  incursions  of  the  Angh,  the 
Jutes,  and  even  the  Saxons,  were,  in  liis  estimation,  too 
inconsidomhle  to  produce  much  impression  upon  it.  If  this 
position  admit -of  an  exception,  it  may  be  sought,  we  think » 
intloe  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  tlitre  are  still 
strikinjT  traces  of  a  Celtic  language  and  Celtic  manners. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  this  country,  Mr.  I^inkertou  speaks 
with  a  judicious  discrimination,  and  confirms  wlmt  the  au-^ 
•thor  of  this  article  has  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  incukrate 
-in  the  Critical  Review,  tliat  our  reputed  Druidical  remains 
'.are  by  no  mean s^  of  tiiat  peculiai^  nature  and  appropriate 
appearance,  which  would  show  them  to  be  of  foreign  deri- 
vation.    The  following  ))assage  is  peculiarly  judicious. 

'  Ccpsar  speaks  of  Dmldism  as  a  recent  institution  ;  arid  such  being 
the  case,  it  is  probable  that  it  originated  from  the  Phccntcian  facto- 
ries, established  iti  wooden  fortresses  on  the  coast,  the  usual  practice 
of  commercial  nations,  when  trading  with  savage  or  barbarous  races. 
The  tenets  correspond  with  what  little  exists  pf  Phoenician  mytholo- 
gy, and  the  missionaries  of  that  r6fin«l  people  might  be  not  a  little 
zealous  in  their  diffusion.  HcfKfever  this  be,  the  ancient  atithers, 
from  whom  we  derive  our  sole  authentic  information  txmceming  the 
Druids  minutely  descriljc  their  religious  rites,  but  are  totally  sitent 
concerning  any  monuments  of  stone  being  used  among  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  mention  gloomy  (groves,  and  spreading  oaks,  as  the 
only  scenes  of  the  Druidic  ceremonies.  Yet  our  autiqiurie^  will  even 
infer,  that  Slonehengeis  a  Druidic  monument,  though  it  be  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain,  where  not  a  vestige  of  wood  a|>j)ear8,  and  where 
the  very  soil  is  reputed  adverse  to  its  vegetation. 

'  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  vain  effort  of  antiquarian  investigation,  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  the  remains  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  from 
those  of  the  Druidic  period;  indeed,  if  we  set  aside  the* authorities  of 
modern  antiquaries,  commonly  visionary  and  discordant*  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  any  sound  or  real  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  following  have  been  esteemed  Druid  monuments  by  Borla^e : 
1.  Single  ttoiics  erect :  Q,  Rock  idols  and  pierced  stones  :  3.  Rocking, 
stones  used  as  ordeals  :  «4..  Sepulchres  of  two,  three,  or  more  stones : 
6.  Circular  temples,  or  rather  circles  of  erect  stones :  6.  Barrows  or 
tumuli :  7.  Cromlechs,  or  heaps  of  stones  :  8.  Rock-basons,  imagined 
to  have  been  uc>cd  in  Druidic  expiations:  J).  Caves,  used  as  places  of 
retreat  in  lime-  of  war.  But  as  most  of  those  relics  may  also  be  found 
in  Gei  many  and  Scandinavia,  it  becomes  hazardous  to  pronounce  whe- 
ther they  be  (iothic  or  Celtic;  and,  a?  we  learn  from  ancient  authors 
that  the  Germans  had  no  DruidSji  to  bestow  the  name  of  Druidic  up« 
ou  such  monuments^  i^  the  mere  wanton nees  of  conjecture.     It  is* 
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however,  most  probable,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants,  ts  is e^ner  the 
practice  in  the  infancy  of  society,  made  use  x>f  wood,  not  stone,  ki 
their  religious  as  v^'<fll  as  in  their  domestic  erections.  If  we  survey  the 
various  savage  regions  of  the  globe,  we  shall  seldom  or  never  perCeive 
the  use  of  stone;  and  it  is  certainly  just  to  infer,  that  the  savages  of 
the  west,  were  not  more  skilful  than  those  of  the  East;  nor  those  of 
the  old  continents  and  islands,  than  those  of  the  new.  However  this 
be,  a  learned  ignorance  upon  such  topics,  is  preferable  to  an  assumed 
and  imaginary  knowledge. 

^  But  as  many  of  these  monuments  are  found  in  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Iceland)  and  as  the  Icelandic  writers  in  particular,  often 
indicate  their  origin  and  use,  which  are  unknown  in  the  Celtic  re- 
cords, there  is  eveiy  reason  to  attribute  them  to  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  society,  when  the  Belgic  colonics  introduced  agriculture,  and  a  lit* 
tie  further  prbgress  in  the  rude  arts  of  barbarism,*     Vol.  i.  p.  27- 

The  illirstrations  of  this  opinion,  in  the  singular  remain  of 
Stonehenge,  with  the  account  of  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman  antiquities,  are  too  extensive  to  be  enlarged  on  ia 
.tliis  place. 

Tne  political  geography  is  narrated  with  great  candour 
and  impartiality ;  and  tiie  chapter  on  c\v\\  geography  con* 
tains  a  general  description  of  the  minuter  objects  of  cus- 
toms, manners,  roads,  inland  haTigation,  &c.  compacted 
vrith  skill,  and  explained  ivith  precision.  Indeed,  little  space 
is  lost  in  useless  detail ;  and  'the  satisfactory  account  of  the 
princip&il  cities  alone  might  fill  a  volume  in  the  hands  of  a 
wordy  author.  The  total  amount  of  property,  shipped  and 
unshipped  in  the  port  of  London,  in  one  yeir,  amounts  to 
nearly  sixty-seven  millions. 

The  natural  geography,  though  not  a  new  branch  in  a 
geographical  work,  is  yet  new,  if  we  consider  its  extent,  its 
'  scientinc  form,  and  the  mutual  connexion  of  its  different 
parts.  The  climate  of  England  is,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
changed  since  1775,  and  is  now  more  moist  and  cold  than 
before.  The  change  occurred,  we  believe,  a  little  earlier  ; 
and  Mr.  Herschel  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  cause — 
we  dare  not  siiy  satisfactorily,  or  to  our  conviction.  Such„ 
however,  may  be  the  truth.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
explained  from  Mr.  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoijlogy,  which  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  shores,  from  the  Tweed  to  the- 
straits  of  Dover.  In  a  late  workj  he  has  proceeded  some* 
what  further ;  but  no  author  has  given  similar  descrlptionsLr 
of  the  luxuriant  coasts  of  Hampshire,  the  bleaker  and  more 
barren  shores  of  Dorset,  the  verdant  and  variegated  hills  of 
Devon,  the  bolder  marble  rocks  of  Baticombe,  extending  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Tamar.  It  is  not,  however,  our  l>u- 
fiiness  to  supply  lacunae ;  and  we  trust,  in  another  edition, 
^  sketch  wul  be  more  full  and  complete. 
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*  In  the  account  of  soil  and  agriculture,  tliere  arc  many 
circumstances  of  interest  and  curiosity.  Among  the  latter, 
we  may  reckon  the  products  of  horticulture,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  an  acre  is  supposed  to  yickl 
120/.  annually. 

The  rivers  next  claim  the  author's  attention — though  we 
wish  a  description  of  the  mountains  had  preceded,  from 
which  the  different  streams  are  derived. 

•  In  general  it  may  be  observed  ef  the  British  rivere,  that  the  length 
of  their  courae  is  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  con- 
tinental streams.  The  length  of  the  Thames  compared  with  that  of 
the  Danube,  b  only  as  1  to7>  and  with  that  of  the  Nile,  as  t  to  It. 
The  Kian  Keu  of  China,  and  the  river  of  Amazons  in  South  America, 
extend  through  a  progress  of  more  than  fifleen  times  the  leagth  of  that 
of  the  Thames.  The  rivers  of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Eng* 
land,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  north ;  the  former  por- 
suing  a  slow  and  inert  course  over  mud,  between  level  banks,  amid 
rich  and  extensive  meadows  $  while  the  latter  roll  their  clear  torreirti 
overbeds  of  gravel,  between  elevated  banks,  and  rocky  predpices;- 
and  even  when  verdant  Icveb  occur,  the  stream  still  retains  its  banks 
and  beds  of  gravel. 

•  Tbe  mountains  form  another  grand  feature  of  geography.  Tkcy 
iddom  appear  single*  but  are  either  dbposed  in  lines  or  ridges,  caUed 
chains,  or  in  ^nomidous  clusters.  When  they  can  be  arranged  under 
the  first  form  or  denomination^  as  the  Alps  for  example,  or  the  Pyre- 
fieeSf  they  afford  ^eat  clearness  to  geographical  limits  and  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceived,  that  a  chain  of  moun* 
tains  forms  one  series,  as  delineated  in  small  maps,  for  the  leading 
•ummits  diverge  on  both  sides  into  extensive  ribs,  gradually  melting 
into  the  champaign  country.  And  the  clusters,  if  accurately  soi- 
veyed,  will  generally  be  found  to  present  central  elevations,  whence 
smaller  branches  irradiate. 

/  While  Bennevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  b  not  much 
above  one  ouarter  of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  sovereign  of  tht 
Alps,  the  Lnglish  and  Welsh  summits  aspire  to  heights  still  less  con- 
siderable; Snowdcn  being  only  35(>8  Englbh  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
Bennevis  is  4387,  or  hy  other  accounts,  4350.  But  Wham,  or 
Wharnside,  in  Yorkshire,  was  estimated  at  4050/     Vol,  i.  P.  Hi. 

The  followin*^  account  of  the  height  of  the  British  motm- 
tains  is  too  curious  to  be  overlooketl, 

•  In  the  mgp  of  the  West  Riding,  in  Cary*s  English  Atlas,  Wh»n 
is  said  to  be  1/80  yards,  or  5340  feet;  while  Ingleborough  is  17^ 
yards,  or  5*280  feetj  and  Pennigant  1740  yards,  or  5220  feet.  Thia 
measurement  is  frum  the  map  of  Yorkshire,  by  Jeffries, 

'  Mr.  Housman,  in  his  Description  of  Cumberiand,  &c.  (Caritsltf 
1800,  8vo,)  is  the  most  recent  authority  for  the  height  of  the  Britk4 
inountains,  which  he  exhibits  in  the  following  table : 
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'  Heights  of  the  mountains  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Snowden,  in  Wales,  by  Waddington,     .        •        •        •  34.56 

Whernside,                           Do.           •           .         •           .  4050 

F^dle  hill.                         Do.          -          -           -        -  :U1I 

Pennygent,                           Do.          *          .          -           .  3930 

Ingleborough,                       Do.         •          -           ^          -  ^g^j 

Helwellyn,  by  Donald,          *        -       .  -         -        -         -  332^ 

Skiddawt            Do.          -          .....  3079 

Cra»-fell,           Do.         -         -         -          -         -          -  3,39o 

Saddid>ack,        Do. 3()4S 

Benlomond^         -          •.--...  32lO 

Bencroh,        ........  43^^ 

Ben-y-bourd  higher,         1    By  Pennant.      * 
Laghb-y-gair,  > 

Boiwewish,  )    Perpetual  snow. 

Skjddaw,  by  the  experimentt  of  Mr.  Walker,  from  the  plane  7  « .,^^ 

of  the  sea,  at  Whitehaven,        .          .          .          .  ]  ^^^ 

Croe^fell,  by  Pennant,         ......  3339 

'  Bui  great  skill  and  precision  are  required  in  measuring  the  heights 
of  mountains.  A  late  excellent  mathematician,  Mr.  Eurart,  of  Lan- 
caster, measured  the  height  of  Ingleborough,  with  select  and  high- 
priced  instruments,  and  great  care.  Here  is  the  result,  as  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Dr.Garnett: 

'  Height  of  Ingleborough  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ia  feet  and  dcf  i- 

mals. 

By  barometrical  admeasurement,        ....        2377,12 
By  trigpnomctrical,         -         .....        2.)b(>,79 

Difference  only        -  3,(i7 

'  Wham  cannot  be  above  100  feet  higher,  while  Pendle  and  Pen- 
nigant  are  lower.  Tht?  measurements  by  Donald  are  probably  near 
(he  truth ;  Crossfell  being,  in  Dr.  Garnett's  opinion,  the  highest 
mountain  in  England. 

'  Mr.  Housman  has,  however,  given  a  good  general  view  of  the 
Englbh  mountains.  On  cotning  from  the  south  (p.  5,)  they  begin  in 
Deii)yshire,  stretching  a  little  into  Cheshire.  The  tops  of  the  ridges 
are  commonly  vret  and  boggy,  and  produce  heath,  bent-gra.^s,  and 
rushes.  They  are  almost  universally  calcareous.  Near  Penrith 
(p.  8.)  they  almost  wholly  disappear.  The  summit  of  Crossfell  (p.  18.) 
b  scarcely  1000  yards  above  the  sea,  and  presents  a  large  beap'pf  loose 
whitish  freestone,  or,  more  probably,  argillaceous  grit.*  Vol.  i. 
F. 111. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  mountains,  we  huve  a  general  ac- 
count; and  it  would  perhaps  be  unrea.<^nable  to  expect  a 
particular  and  discriminated  statemont.  The  region  of 
granite  is  not  accurately  pointed  out ;  and  the  mixture  of 
schm«K  and  ^amte--<lid  g  system  like  our  author*!^  \Awi\  of 
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sominnte  an  inquiry — vovA^  afford  some  curious  s^})]ects  of 
remark. 

The  botair^  of  England  is  explained,  in  general,  with  suf- 
fiiHent  precision,  and  to  an  extent,  a$  well  as  with  a  degree  oi 
interest  and  accuracy,  which,  in  soeKtensive  a  worK>  W<b  con- 
fess we  scarcely  expected*  The  author  considors  plants 
as  divided  into  natural  classes^  and  enlarges  only  on  the 
jBiore  scarce  and  curious  *. 

Of  the  zoology,  the  account  is  sufficienth*  perfect,  if  vre 
^cept  the  class  of  fishes.  The  sting-ray  anct  tpe  torpedo  ar^ 
caught  in  Torbay.  The  conger-eel  is  sometimes  touncl  ojf 
an  immense  size  ;  and  the  whiting,  with  some  others,  should 
not  have  been  confounded  with  the  rest,  under  the  conjpre-^ 
hensive  addition  of  *  Kc,  He.  SV*.'  The  lobster  is  more  coyw 
mon  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  than  £^t  Scarborough ;  and,  Ija4 
our  author  tasted  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  prawn,  it  woal4 
not  liave  been  omitted*  The  crawftsh  is  specifically  distinct 
from  the  lobster. 

The  manganese  is  copious  in  Devonshire,  which  now  fqr  • 
nishes  nearly  the  whole  that  the  bleaching-grounds  and  the 
potteries  require ;  and  the  marbles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Torbay,  vie  witli  those  of  foreign  Countries  in  beauty  of 
tint,  and  variety  of  veins. 

Tlie  description  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  full  and  distinct. 
It  is  written  with  real  warmth  of  heart.  The  statistical  state- 
ments, published  by  sir  John  Sinclair,  though  unequal^  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  unsatisfactory,  have  greatly  assisted* the 
author.  After  having  accompanied  various  travelers  in  these 
regions,  we  have  little  to  add  to  accounts  thus  brought  to- 
^  gether  in  a  focus.  The  ancient  history  of  Scotland  we 
have  already  followed,  under  the  guidance  of  otur  author. 
As  we  have  noticed  the  mountains  of  Kngland,  let  us  offier, 
in  addition,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Scotland. 

'  The  Gifampian  hills  may  be  Considered  as  a  grand  frontier  chains 
extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven,  and  formkig  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Highlands,  though  four  or  five  counties  oa 
the  north-east  of  that  chain,  have,  in  their  eastern  and  northern  parts^ 
the  name  and  advantage  of  Lowlands.  The  transition  to  the  Gram- 
pians is  gradual,  the  first  chain,  according  to  general  Roy,  consisting 
of  the  Sadley-hills  on  the  east,  theOchils  in  the  middle,  and  Cauipsy- 
htils  on  the  west.  To  the  Grampian  cham  belongs  Ben  Lomond 
(3202);  Ben  Ledy  (3009)  ;  Ben  More  (3<)03)  5  Ben  Lawres,  the 
chief  summit  (4015);  Shihallion  (3564);  Ben  Vcrlich  (3300);  and 
other  less  important  devations  on  the  east.  Mount  Battock  in  Kin- 
cardinshire,  is  'M65  feet.  Ben  Cniachan^  in  Argylcshire,  is  a  solitary 
mountain,  o{  SJOO  feci  above  the  sea. 

♦  We  may  remark  a  ttngnlar  error  of  the  press :— -They'tf/q*  of  the  shopt  it  said  €• 
be  the  po\^'dered  roof  of  a  ipcoies  of  ar.-ius  found  in  Turkey.  This  ward  may.be  more 
readily  confounded  vihhjala/:,ihsui  with  sa/e/t^  tlie  substance  intCDded. 


'  Ben  Nevts  is  the  highest  moantain  in  Greit  Bntaln^  bemgi  esttn 
mated  at  4350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  much  abuvc  a  quar-. 
ter  of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  mountain  has.  not  hitherto  boea 
explored  by  any  mineralogi^rt.  On  the  N.  E.  side  it  presents  a  pre- 
cipice, nearly  peipendicular,  and  o^  prodigious  ^igb't,  by  some  Ac- 
counts 1500  feet.  The  view  from  the  summit  if»  grand,  exhibiting 
most  of  the  western-  Highlands,  from  t^  paps  of  Jbra,  to  the  hills  ol 
CuHen  in  Skey ;  on  the  east  it  extends  to  Ben  Lawres*  in  Perthshire, 
and  the  raver  Ness ;  extient  of  view  about  eighty  miles.  The  supe* 
rfor  half  oF  the  mountain  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  sum- 
mit is  flat,  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  forms  an  easy  pavement,  pro- 
bably of  granite.  Snow  remains  in  the  crevices  througliout  the  year; 
but  here  are  no  glaciers,  nor  other  magnificent  Alpine  teatuies. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  divide  the  remaining  mountains  of  th« 
Highlands  into  distinct  lines  or  groupes :  they  shall,  therefore,  be 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  order  of  proximity.  To  the  N.  W.  of  Ben 
Nevis  is  the  long  mountain  of  Corriarok,  near  Fort  Augustus,  ovec 
which  a,  military  road  has  been  directed,  in  a  lig-zag  directioti.  From 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  arises  the  rapid  river  Speyj  and  other  streams 
run  to  the  west,  circumstances  which- indicate  great  elevation.  Alx>ut 
thirty  miles  to  the  east,  rises  the  mountain  Cairngorn  ( l()Oo  feet), 
or  the  blue  mountain,  clothed  with  almost  })erpetual  snow,  and  re* 
markable  for  quarts  of  different  colours,  chiefiy  th^  smoaky  kind, 
well  known  to  lapidaries*  The  other  chief  mountains  in  this  region, 
arc  those  of  Braemar,  or  Scairsoch,  at  the  source  of  the  Dee  j  Uzn 
Awn,  and  many  of  smaller  height,  such  as  Bcnibourd,  Benachio,  &:c. 

'  In  the  second  division  of  the  Highlands,  which  lies  beyond  Loch 
linny  and  Loch  Ness,  the  mountains  are  yet  more  numerous,  but  not 
so  memorable.  The  western  shore,  in  particular,  is  crowded  v/ith 
hills,  from  the  island  of  Skey  to  cape  Wrath,  while  a  branch,  spread- 
ing eastward  towards  Ord-head  (lC50feet)  foims,  what  are  termed  by 
seamen,  the  Paps  of  Caithness  (1.9'i9  feet).  The  chief  niountains  on 
the  west  of  Ross-shire,  are  Ben  Chat,  Ben  Chasker,  Bon  GolicK,  on 
the  south  of  Loch  Broom  ;  Ben  Nore,  on  the  north  of  that  commo- 
dious haven  j  and  the  hills  of  Cuinak,  on  the  south  of  Calva  bay,  or 
in  the  native  language  Kylis-Cuin.  More  inland,  are  Ben  Foskaig; 
and  the  chief  mountain  in  this  district,  Ben  Wcvis  (3720  feet).'  Vol.i. 
r.  183. 

The  account  of  the  Scottish  islands,  including  the  Shct? 
land  isles,  is  peculiarly  correct  and  discriminuteJ. 

Though  Irt^land  be  sufficiently  known,  its  situation  and 
couuexions  should  not  have  been  wholly  overlooked.  Qur 
author  thinks  its  population  also  chiefly  Belgic,  though  lost 
in  the  Celtic  colonies  crowding  from  KngLind  and  Wales. 
Vie^  suspect  that  the  Belijce  never  reaohctl  Ireland,  and  that 
its  Grothic  inhabitants  came  chiefly  from  Scandinavia.  The 
Gaelic  was  the  prevailing  language;  anil  its  customs,  as  well 
ts  its  religion  and  manners,  are  chiefly  Celtic. 

France  is  the  stiit<;  next  described  ;  and  the  author's 
coraprolionsive  and  phijosopliical  system  is,  in  rhii  s;*ction, 
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peculiarly  conspicuous :  hU  assistance^  however^  from  tlie 
scientific  authors  of  the  neighbouring  republic,  has  beea 
very  considerable. 

<  To  attempt  to  describe  the  present  govemment  of  Fiance  would 
lot  as  vague  as  writing  on  the  sands  of  a  troubled  ocean,  as  the  whole 
may  be  radically  cfaangea  in  the  short  space  that  this  sheet  is  at  the 
press.  At  present  the  form  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Anglo* 
Americans^  than  any  other,  the  first  consul  representing  the  president 
of  the  United  States ;  while  the  senates,  instead  of  being  permanent, 
are  summoned  or  dismissed  at  bis  will,  and  are  ruled  by  a  devoted  na* 
jority.  Equally  futile  would  be  the  attempt  to  describe  laws,  where 
there  is  no  code;  and  which  fluctuate  according  to  the  despotism  or 
clemency  of  the  rulers.'    Vol.  i.  p.  253. 

The  population  of  France,  before  the  revolution,  is  sup- 

Ksed  to  have  amounted  to  twenty-six  millions.  By  Eh-. 
ice,  who  wished  to  raise  the  power  and  importance  of  the 
rival  kingdom,  it  was  increased  to  thirty  millions:  but  we 
formerly  showed,  on  examining  the  best  data,  Avith  which 
Dr.  Price  was  not  acquainted,  that  it  could  not  exceed 
twentv-two  or  twenty«three  millions.  Ancient  France  we 
should  now  place  at  not  more  than  tMwnty  millions;  and  the 
modern  republic,  even  with  its  new  acquisitions,  must  be 
under  thirty  millions.  The  reflexions  on  the  political  rela- 
tions of  this  state  are  peculiarly  valuable. 

*  The  political  importance  and  relations  of  France  continue  to  be 
vast ;  nor  was  the  prodigious  power  of  this  state  ever  so  completely 
felt  and  acknowledged,  z:^  after  a  revolution  and  a  war  which  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  When  expected  to  fall  ah  easy  prey,  she 
siiddenly  arose  the  aggressor,  and  has  astonbhed  Europe  by  the  nipi« 
dity  and  extent  of  her  victories.  The  rivalry  of  many  centuries  be- 
tween France  and  England  sunk  into  a  petty  dispute,  when  compared 
with  this  mighty  contest,  which  will  be  felt  and  deplored  by  distant 
posterity.  Yet  by  I  he  protection  of  all-ruling  Providence  the  British 
empire  rose  superior  to  the  struggles,  and  remained  free  from  those 
scenes  of  carnage  and  devastation,  which  attended  the  French  progress 
into  other  couniries:  and  the  French  navy  being  reduced  to  so  insigni- 
ficafit  a  force.  Gnat  Britain  has  less  to  apprehend  from  Franco^  than 
at  any  former  ptritKi,  Yet  this  invaluable  advantage  is  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  decided  preponderance  of  French  jwvvcr  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  particularly  in  Holland^  which  formed  the  grand  chain  of  our 
commercial  intercourse.  After  all  the  continental  powers  have  failed^ 
it  v/ould  be  vain  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them,  single  and  detached, 
can  be  really  formidable  to  France.  And  though  some  thousands  of 
miserable  peasants  may  be  at  any  time  induced  by  fortign  gold  to  form 
an  insurrection  in  any  country,  and  desperadoes  as  easily  found  to  con* 
duct  them,  yet  there  is  little  o^use  to  suppose  that  France  would  bo 
divided  against  itself;  for  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  country  may 
be  pronounced  f  iicntial  ps5?ion5  of  a  Frenchman,  who  dei=piscs  a  fo« 


Wigner  while  hfe  id  under  the  neceesity  of  requesting  his  assistance. 
The  distance  of  RuBsia^  the  second  tf  not  the  first  power  on  the  conti« 
nent,  renders  her  favour  or  enmity  of  small  importance  to  France;  but 
between  this  last  country  and  the  Austrian  power  lasting  jealousy  and 
enmity  have  subsisted,  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V }  and 
a  collision  of  Interests  in  Germany,  Swisseriand,  and  Italy  have  con- 
tributed to  maintain  this  rivalry.  The  envied  acquisition  of  Silesia, 
and  other  causes,  have  likewise  excited  a  rooted  hatred  between  Au» 
stria  and  Prussia,  it  is  natural  that  the  latter  country  should  either  con« 
spire  with  France  against  the  Austrian  greatness,  or  connive  at  its  falK 
Vet  to  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  spectator  it  might  appear  the  moA 
sound  policy  for  these  three  great  powers  to  abandon  inimical  views, 
and  to  regard  with  a  general  eye  of  defence  and  jealousy  the  growing 
aad  already  exorbitant  power  of  Russia >  which  may  in  time  consider 
them  as  provinces,  and  overflow  Europe  with  another  torrent  of  bar- 
barism/    Vol.i.  t.  255. 

Tlie  rivers  of  France,  as  usual,  precede  the  description  of 
tbe  mountains*  Tliese  are,  however,  described  with  suffi- 
cient uccurocy,  from  the  best  siuthors:  yet,  if  we  ^listake 
not,  an  orjctological  map,  in  jone  o4  the  former  vohimes  of 
the  Joamalde  Physique,  would  have  given  greater  accuracy 
and  distinctness  to  the  description.  We  shall  select,  as  a 
specimen,  an  account  of  Mont  Perdu,  one  of  the  highest 
pics  of  the  P^Tcnees,  about  elevca  thousand  feet  above  the 
Icvol  of  the  sea. 

'  The  Pyrencan  chain  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  shaggy  ridge,  pre- 
tenting  the  segment  of  a  circle  fronting  France,  and  de&cending  at 
each  extremity  till  it  disappears  in  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean.  Thus 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  only  high  hills  appear,  and  in  like  manner  on  the 
east,  beyond  tbe  summit  Canigdu,  the  elevations  gradually  diminish. 
The  highest  suftiroits  are  crowned  with  per|>etual  snow.  Blocks  of 
granite  arc  interspersed  with  vertical  bands,  argillaceous  and  Catcarc* 
oas,  the  latter  primitive  or  secondary,  and  supplying  the  marbles  of 
Campan  and  Antm,.  of  beautiful  red  sjiottcd  with  white,  though  the  ^ 
general  mountain  mass  be  grey.  To  the  S.  and  W.  the  Pyrenees  pre- 
sent nothing  but  dreadful  sterility,  but  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  descent 
is  more  gradual,  and  affords  frequent  w(X>ds  and  pastures.  Besides 
the  dreadful  fall  of  rocks,  undermined  by  the  waters,  they  are  exix)sed 
to  Lavaoges,  or  the  impetuous  descent  of  vast  masses  of  snow^  called 
Avalanches  in  Swbserland,  and  hav^  th^ir  glaciers  and  other  terrific 
features  of  the  Alps, 

*  Acconiing  to  Ramond  the  very  summit  of .  Mont  Perdu  abounds 
with  marine  spoils,  and  must  have  been  covered  by  the  sea ;  an  ob- 
servation conarmed  by  Lapeyrousc.  This  mountain  is  of  very  diffi- 
cult access,  as  tbe  calcareous  rock  often  assumes  the  form  of  perjn  ir« 
tiicular  walls,  trom  lOO  to  6()0  feet  in  height  j  and  the  snows,  ice, 
and  glaciers,  encrease  the  difficulty;  nor  did  these  naturalists  attaia 
the  summit,  though  they  could  observe  that  the  roclt  correfponded  in 
form  and  nature  with  those  which  ihey  ascended.  A  singular  feature 
•f  the  Pyrenees  consists  of  what  are  called  houles,  or  walla  disposed  la 
'  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  ^1.  Manh,  1803.  T 
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a  circular  form.  Near  the  summit  of  Mont  Perdu  is  a  considetaUtf 
lake,  more  than  90(K)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  throws  it» 
waters  to  the  east  into  the  Spanish  valley  of  Beoussa  j  and  which  thef 
travellers  consider  ^  a  proof  that  Mont  Perdu  really  belongs  to  Spain, 
and  that  Tuccaroy  forms  the  boundary.  The  best  maps  of  the  Pyre- 
nees are  erroneous,  as  this  lake  has  no  connection  with  the  noted  cas- 
cades of  Marbore,  which  flow  from  another  lake  to  the  west|  and  La- 
peyrouse  has  pointed  out  other  gross  mistakes  in  the  topography  of  this 
interesting  district.  He  adds  that  it  is  probable  that  the  sole  access  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Perdu  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  Spain,  there 
being  threee  summits  called  by  the  Spaniards  Las  Tres  Sorellaj,  or  the 
Three  .Sisters ;  the  highest"  being  to  the  north,  and  the  lowest  on  the 
south,  but  separated,  as  would  appear,  by  large  glaciers.  From  this 
view  of  the  Pyrenees,  Lapey rouse  concludes  that  there  exist  chains  of 
mountains,  in  which  bands  of  granite,  porphyry,  trap,  hornblende, 
and  petrosilex,  alternate  vertically  with  primitive  limestone,  and  ai^ 
fio  intermingled  as  to  proVe  a  common  origin.  But  in  the  Pyrenees 
these  bands  are  surmounted  by  secondary  limestone,  replete  with  ma- 
rine spoils,  and  containing  even  skeletons  of  animals,  so  that  he  con- 
cludes that  the  highest  mountains  of  the  chain  must  have  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  secondary  parts  alone  now  exist. 
Mr.  Tovt^send  observes,  that  the  limestone  and.schistus  feed  the  ve- 
getation on  the  N.  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  south  is  barren  and  con- 
sists of  granite ;  while,  in  fact,  mountains  are  generally  barren  and 
precipitous  on  the  S.  and  W.  because  the  most  violent  rains  and  tem- 
pests come  from  those  regions.*     Vol.  i,  p.  275. 

'  l*f  France  be  divided  by  imaginary  lines  from  E.  to  W.  into  neatdy 
four  equal  parts,  the  most  northern  of  these  divisions  will  bear  a  consi-* 
derable  resemblance  in  its  climate  and  vegetable  produce  to  the  S.  of 
England;  the  second  differs  principally  {torn  the  £rst  in  exhibiting 
here  and  there  a  few  vineyards  5  in  the  third*  fields  of  maize  begin  td 
make  their  appearance;  and  the  fourth  is  distinguished  from  the  pre-s 
ceding  by  intermixing  groves  of  olive  trees  with  its  exuberant  harvests, 
and  its  overflowing  vmtages.*    Vol,  i.  p.  277- 

The  botany  of  this  kingdom  is  not  detailed  to  so  great  ait 
extent  as  that  of  England ;  and  the  zoology  furnishes  no 
subject  of  particular  observation.  In  mineralojjy,  the  French 
naturalists  magnify  their  ti'easures  beyond  the  truth;  and 
their  accounts  must  be  received  with  some  limitation*  Mr* 
Pinkerton  seems  to  have  trusted  tliem  too  implicitly. 

The*  description  of  the  Netherlands  is  shorty  and  affords 
little  subject  for  remarks  While  the  rival  of  Holland,  this 
country -^vill  not  emerge  into  importance:  under  the  pro-* 
tcction  of  England,  it  might  become  opulent  and  powerful. 
But  the  protection  of  England  would  avail  little  against  th^ 
continental  power  of  France^ 

One  of  the  great  inconveniences  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
arrangement,  Avhether- political  or  geographical,  is  the  se- 
paration of  parts  of  kiugdoms,  by  nature  and  every  other 
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circumstance  closelv  uoited.  Thus  the  empire  of  Russia,  in 
Europe,  is  separated  from  that  in  Asia,  though  merely  the  Ura- 
lian  Chain,  and  even  a  more  ideal  boundary  towards  the 
south,  is  the  only  barrier  of  a  people  scarcely  differing  in 
brigin,  in  manners,  or  government.  While  Mr.  Pinkerton 
has  properly  extended  the  confines  of  geography,  he  has 
omitted  some  of  its  more  .essential  parts ;  and  one  very  im- 
portant omission  is  the  extent  and  limits  of  countries  on  each 
side  of  those  described ,^  as  well  as  their  natural  connexions 
with  those  most  nearly  allied  to  them.  By  tlie  partition  of 
Poland,  he  tells  us  that  Russia,  in  Europe,  extends  from  the 
Dniester  to  the  Uralian  Chain.  But  the  southern  bounda- 
ries— viz,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof;  the  north-east- 
ern, which,  speaking  generallv,  are  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and 
the  chain  of  lakes  communicating  with  the  Wliite  Sea,  as 
well  as  Prussia  on  its  west — deserve  also  particular  notice. 
The  extent  described  is  the  largest  diameter  from  the  south-* 
West\o  the  north-east. 

'The  omission j^e  complain  of  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  kingdom  before  us.  The  Russians  are  of  a  Sclavonian 
race-^-the  desccndents  of' the  Sarmata: — distinguished  from 
the  Goths  and  the  Torti>rs,  though  occasionally  mixed  with 
the  latter,  resembling  them  in  person,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  manners.  Dr.  Guthrie  has  shown  J:hat  the  mythology  of 
pagan  Russia  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  Greece ; 
and,  from  the  Grecian  establishments  on  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  coincidence  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  the  interest  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  our  au- 
thor's opinion,  to  direct  the  arms  of  Russia  to  the  east.  The 
Grecian  islands  would  willingly  accede  to  her  dominion ; 
and  perhaps  the  Porte  might  readily  resign  these,  if -her 
other  possessions,  in  this  moment  of  her  decline,  were  gua- 
rantiee!. 

The  civil  geography  of  Russia  is  explained  very  satisfac- 
torily, under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  the  best  au- 
thors. The  inhabitants  are  of  various  kinds;  and  the  Lap- 
lander, the  mildest  of  the  human  race,  is  also  the  weakest 
and  the  least  attractive.  Of  European  Russia,  the  sea  seenis 
once  to  have  covered  a  considerable  part.  The  WJiite  Sea 
formerly  approached  the  celebrated  Pcrmia,  though  now  se- 
ven hundred  miles  distant ;  and  the  dry  arid  plains  to  the 
north  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  as  well  as  tiiose  interposed  between 
the  last  sea  and  the  Caspian,  sliow  very  clearly  an  alluvial 
origin  at  no  very  distant  period.  In  the  south  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  European  Russia,  the  soil  is  rich  even  to  an 
injurious  luxuriance ;  and,  did  Rus-iaknow  her  own  interests, 
Jier  capital  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga.     In  the  centre,  however,  of  this  kingdom,  there 
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is  somcf  clevTitrd  ground,  with  traces  of  granite,  which  aC 
least  prove  that  the  ^vhole  is  not  of  secondary  formation. 
The  chief  mountains  are  those  of  Olooetz  on  the  north-west^ 
and  fht;  vast  IJraHan  Chain  oil  the  e.a«t. 

TI)e  botany  of  Russia  is  indebted  ^  for  the  scanty  know- 
ledge we  hare  obtained  .of  it^  to  Gisrman  naturalists;  and^ 
in  zoblopy,  we  fkid  little  novelty-  The  mioei^logy  of  Rus- 
sia is  better  known^  but  we  cannot  enlarge  on  it*  In  the  de- 
«criptTon  of  Sfiitzbefgenj  one  of  tlie  Russian  isiands,  we  see£ 
how  lo^  the  powers  of  nature  may  be  depressed  by  the 
coldness  of  the  climate:  its  t\%<its  are;  equaled  only  by  w^hat 
fs  described  in  captain  Cook's  second  voyage  in  the  higher 
hrfitudes  of  the  antarctic  regions — the  Island  of  Desolation. 

The  Auiytrian  dominions  afe  composed  of  tlie  kingdom  -of 
Humjary  arid  Bohemia,  tlie  arch-chichy  of  Austria,  and  thit 
gtand  ditchy  of  Transyrvania.  By  the  Venetian  territory  and 
Dalmatian  it  isy  perhaps,  amply  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
the  Netherlands-=-a  distant  appcrtdage,  and,  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  of  no  very  considerable  vahie.  TJ^e  title  of  empe-' 
ror  is  chiefly  ornamental ;  and  gives,  at  this  time,  only  a  pn^ 
carious  and  uncertain  power,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assert^ 
since,  if  resisted  <  compulsion  ts  impossible.  The  power  of 
the  cnipcrcrt  over  Siixonv  is  now,  for  instance,  as  httle  as 
over  England ;  for  the  banis  of  the  empire,  like  the  anatlie- 
mas  of  the  popc^  have  lost  their  terror-  Tlic  emperor, 
however,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  successor,  of  the 
Cicsars,  and  witli  justice;  since  almost  all  his  dominions  werts 
once  subject  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  *  civil  geography'  of  these  territories  is  very  satisiiic-* 
torily  detailed;  arid  the  'natural^  has  considerable  elainif^t^ 
our  regard.  A  short  account  of  the  face  of  the  country 
may  be  a  specimen  of  our  autlior's  talents  in  topographical 
description* 

'  The  appearance  of  the  variotrs  regions  sufcjecA  to  Austria  is  rather 
mountainous  than  level,  presenting  3  striking  contrast  in  thb  respect 
-to  those  of  Russia  and  Pmssia.  Commencing  at  Bregentz  on  the  lake 
c(  Constance,  we  iintl  chains  of  mountains,  and  the  Rhxtian  ATps,  and 
glaciers  of  Tyrol,  branching  out  on  the  S.  and  N.  of  Carinthia  and  . 
Camiola.  Another  chain  pervades  Dalmatia,  and  on  ascending  to-» 
wards  the  N.  Stiria  displays  chains  of  considerable  elevation*  The 
southern  limit  of  Austiia  Proper  is  marked  by  other  heights ;  and  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  are  almost  encircled  by  various  mountains*  which 
on  the  £.  join  the  vast  Carpathian  Chain,  which  winds  along  the  N. 
and  E.  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  divided  from  each  other  by  an- 
other elevated  ridge :  the  dismembered  provinces  of  Poland,  though 
tbcy  partake  in  the  S.  of  the  Carpathian  heights,  mast  yet  afford  the 
widest  plains  to  be  found  within  the  Innits  of  Austrian  power. 

'  This  ample  extent  of  country  is  also  diversiiied  by  many  noble  ri- 
vers, particularly  the  nujcstic  Daaabe^  and  its  trlbutaiy  stream  thf 
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TSeM,  whicti  flows  through  the  centre  of  Hnngaiy;  and  scarcely  b 
theie  a  district  which  is  not  duly  irrigated*  The  genenU  face  of  the 
Anstrian  dominions  may  therefore  be  pronounced  to  be  highly  varies 
gated  and  interesting j  and  the  vegetable  products  of  both  the  N.  and 
D.  of  Europe  unite  to  please  the  eye  of  the  traveller,'    Vol.  i.  p.  328. 

The  particular  mountains  are  very  carefully  described : 
but  we  may  remark  that  the  Eug^inean  hills  are  most  probar 
bly  not  volcanic.  Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  vplcauoes,  we' 
pontinue  to  grow  still  more  skeptical : 

'  We  pull  in  resolution,  and  distrust 

Th' equivocation  >^ 

That  palters  with  us  In  a  double  sense.' 

The  Flora  of  Hungary  is  imperfect,  though  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  that  of  Austria,  from  the  labours  of  Jacquin, 
pxiA  of  Carniola  from  Scopoli.  Wliat  we  haxx  learned  is,  as 
usual,  advantageously  detailed.  Tlie  zoology  offers  som^ 
new  animals ;  and  the  mineralogy  is  peculiarly  rich.  So  far 
as  they  have  been  ascertained,  the  minerals  are  singular  and 
valuable.  The  mef  curial  mines  of  Idria  have  been  long  since 
described ;  and  the  salt-mines  of  anterior  Pokwd  are  suffi» 
cientiy  known :  since  they  have  been  ia  the  possession  of 
Austria,  their  value  is  said  to  have  decKned,  Wliat  relate^ 
to  the  natural  curiosities^  we  shall  transcribe. 

'  Among  the  natural  curiosities  may  be  named  the  grand  Alpine 
scenes  of  Tyrol^  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Brenner.  At  Gbuinoii 
witz  in  Stiria  is  a  fountain  whose  waters  are  said  to  be  warm  in  winter 
and  cold  in  summer:  a  common  error«  the  deception  consisting  in 
their  preserving  the  same  temperature.  l*he  calcareous  bills  of  Carin* 
thia  afford  many  singular  scenes  j  which  are  however  exceeded  by 
those  of  the  Carman  Alps,  or  Birnbaumer  mountains,  of  Carniola.  In 
the  latter  country,  near  Adlsberg,  is  said  to  be  a  grotto  of  prodigious 
extent,  displaying'  spaces  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  villages,  and 
containing  natural  amphitheatres,  bridge^  £:c.  Near  the  entrance^ 
|he  river  Poig,  which  rises  at  about  a  mile  distant,  throws  itself  into. 
the  hollow  o^  the  rock,  and  passes  under  the  grotto,  which  was  per<t 
haps  the  ancient  course  of  the  river,  ITi^  grolio  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
]en>  in  the  same  district,  is  remarkable  for  beautiful  pillars  \  and  that 
of  Lueg  for  extent  and  the  variety  of  stalactitic  figures.  Nor  is  that 
hear  'St.  Serf  unworthy  of  notice.  But  the  chief  natural  curiosity  of 
pamiola  is  the  lake  of  Cirknitz,  called  by  Dr.  Brown  the  Zirchnit^er 
See.  That  traveller  inf<!>rms  us  that  it  is  about  two  German,  or  more 
than  eight  English  miles  in  length,  by  four  of  the  latter  in  breadth. 
In  the  month  of  Jime  the  water  descends  under  ground,  through  many 
apertures  at  the  bottoni;  and  in  September  it  reascends  with  conside* 
rable  force  ;  thus  yidding  rich  pasturage  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
xt  abounds  with  fish.  The  calcareous  hills  and  islands  of  Dalmatia  con- 
tain similar  curiosities  $  as  the  l^ke  Jesero  in  the  isle  of  Cherso,  which 
tfvXy  diflfuses  its  waters  every  fifth  year ;  several  curious  caVe^osj  and! 
(MTodigioua  quantities  of  fossil  bopea,  of  hors^>  oxeoi  sh^6^  &c.'  buj^' 
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doubtful  if  any  be  human  ;  nor  have  any  decidedly  such  been  discover*^ 
ed  in  any  region  of  the  globe.  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  dis- 
play few  natural  curiosities  \  but  ihose  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  be- 
sides the  Alpine  scenes  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  There  is  a  ca- 
vern of  prodigious  extent  near  Szadello,  about  thirty  British  miles 
N.  W.  of  Kashau.  It  is,  like  all  the  other  large  caverns,  in  a  hill  of 
limestone  ;  and  is  so  crowded  with  large  pendent  stalactites  as  to  be- 
come a  dangerous  labyrinth.  Near  Szalitze,  in  the  same  quarter,  is 
another  renowned  cavern,  which,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  France,  contains  a  small  glacier.  At  Demanovo,  about  sixteen  Bri-^ 
tish  miles  to  the  E.  of  Rosenberg,  is  another  remarkable  cave,  con- 
taining many  bones  of  wild  animals  which  have  taken  shelter  there,  as 
not  unusual  in  the  caves  of  Germany,'     Vol.  i.  p.  377- 

Of  Prussia,  the  population  is  mixed.  The  Estii  and  Pen- 
cini  were  originally  Gothic  tribes;  but  the  Sluvons  pressed 
on  them,  ana  form  now  one  half  of  the  numbers.  The  geo- 
graphy of  Prussia  must  be  progressive,  since  the  kingdom 
IS  established  by  succesbive  acquisitions.  The  political  rela- 
tions of  Prussia,  as  represented  in  the  volume  before  us,  we 
do  not  exactly  comprehend ;  or  at  lea«t  our  opinion  diSers 
on  the  subject. 

'  What  Poland  would  have  been,  if  blessed  with  a  happier  govern- 
ment, and  executive  energy,  may  be  conceived  from  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  Prussia,  exclusive  only  of  one  circumstance,  that  of  conti- 
guity with  the  Ottoman  dominions.  An  alliance  with  Prussia  would 
be  indeed  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Turkish  empire;  nor  can  it  be 
the  interest  of  Prussia  to  permit  Russia  to  extend  her  aggrandisements. 
Yet  the  Porte  has  few  advantages  to  offer,  while  Russia  might  secure 
the  alliance  of  Prussia,  by  conceding  a  further  part  of  Poland  to  ba- 
lance any  great  accession  of  Turkish  territory. 

*  In  regard  to  the  other  chief  powers  of  Europe,  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  an  alliance  of  the  first  with  Prussia  has  repeatedly 
been  enforced  by  circumstances;  but  it  Cannot  be  disguised  that  there 
is  a  more  necessary  and  important  connexion  between  Prussia  and 
France,  as  both  have  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  Austrian  power,  which 
France  can  essentially  injure,  while  England  is  by  nature  debarred 
from  any  preponderating  interference.  But  a  chief  province  of  Prus- 
sian politics  must  be  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  arms  and 
influence  of  Russia,  for  which  purpose  a  most  im{>ortant  step  would 
be  a  firm  alliance,  cemented  by  every  political  tie  and  interest,  between 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden;  which,  if  the  Russian  empire  remain 
undivided,  will  be  the  sole  barrier  of  continental  independence.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  388. 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
lucnt ;  and  pcrliaps  they  arc  aware  of  the  importance  annexed 
to  Hanover,  which  can  alone  intiuence  a  conclusion  to  us  so 
Binguiar.  \Ve  own  that  we  think  the  natural  allies  of  Prussia 
to  be  Russia  and  England ;  and  the  arguments  of  Horace 
Walpole  ^rc  recent  in  our  ears  and  our  remembrance.    Buf 
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k  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  cabinets  of  princes.  Prussia, 
in  the  past  contest,  should,  we  think,,  have  taken  a  different 
part :  her  late  steps  will,  we  fear,  be  little  less  fatal  to  her  in 
the  end,  than  his  assistance  of  the  Americans  was  to  Lewis, 
• — The  .population  of  Prussia  is  said  to  exceed  eight  millions: 
its  forests  are  numerous,  its  mountains  few ;  and  its  natural 
history  affords  little  subject  of  remark:  its  amber  was  for- 

*  merly  a  source  of  riches  and.  of  fame;  but  fashion,  which 
decides  on  the  value  of  trifles,  has  lowered  its  estimation. 

Spain,  it  is  said,  was  the  Tarshish  of  the  Phaniician*>  and 
Hebrews :  this,  however,  has  always  appeared  to  us  doubt- 
ful. There  was  anciently  a  Tartessus  in  the  Straits;  and  its 
remains  have  been  lately  discovered  by  an  able  and  intclli* 
gent  naval  officer  in  the  Bay  of  Algesiras:  but  this  seems 
not  to  have  been  the  Tarshish  of  the  Jews.  Ophir,  for  in- 
stance, was  certainly  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  in  the  Indian  Ocean: 
but  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went  with  the  fleets  of  Solomon  to 
Ophir;  and  those  of  Jehosophat  were  built  at  Ezion  Oeber, 
or,  at  least,  wrecked  there  (2Chron,,xx.  36.).  The  east 
wind  is  said,  by  E^ekiel,  to  be  fatal  to  tlie  sliips  of  Tarshish, 

J  which,  in  the  Bay  of  Alpresiras,  would  be  harmless.  The 
Celts  of  Spain  were  expelled  by  the  Goths,  but  chiefly  by 
the  Africans  and  Phoenicians;  and  the  antiquities  are  gene- 
rally Moorish.  The  natural  history  of  Snain  has  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  count  Dillon,  who  combined  obser- 
vation and  philosojJiy  with  his  chief  object-commercial 
connexions;  and,  more  lately,  by  Mr.  Townshend.  The 
whole  is  admirably  compacted,  and  detailed  with  great  pre- 
cision. Spain  was  the  Mexico  of  antiquity,  and  might  still 
be  accounted  rich — richer  than  even  South  America,  were 
its  inhabitants  industrious. 

,Turkey,  in  Europe,  contains  the  whole  of  Greece  and  the 
Grecian  islands,  peopled,  in  their  early  period,  by  the  an* 
cient  Scythians:  out  the  real  or  supposed  Egyptian  colo- 
nists— from  whom  the  Grecians,  whose  language  we  admire, 
and  whose  works  we  regard  with  an  almo^jt  idolatrous  vene- 
ration, are  supposed  to  nave  derived  their  arts  and-  mytho- 
logy— ^should  have  been  noticed  in  the  progressive  geogra* 
phy.  As  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  this  country 
merits  little  regard:  but  the  Greeks  retain,  we  have  been 
told,  their  spirit  and  ability,  their  ingenuity,  their  address, 
and  their  language — so  that  thev  may  again  revive.  It  is 
said,  in  the  report  of  the  candid  and  honourable  ScbastianiV 
that  the  Greeks  are  ready  to  receive  the  French  yoke.  They 
mat/ he  ready  to  shake  off  their  own;  but  Bonaparte  will 
©ever  be  a  second  Alexander. 
The  descriptiQii  of  the  mountains  is  pecuUady  discrimi- 

T4 
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nated;  and  the  apposite  representations  of  Ptolemy  andT 
D* Anville  reconciled  with  sufticient  exactaess.  The  totanr 
and  mineralogy  of  these  provinces  is  truly  *  a  barren  field  ;* 
and  the  natural  curiosities,  now  known,  are  few — indeed 
those  only  which  arc  described  by  the  ancient  authors. 

Of  Holland,  little  can  be  said  that  has  even  the  semblance 
of  novelty.  J>cnmark  and  Norway  have  been  the  frequent 
8ul)jccts  of  our  inquiry.  These  two  last  kingdoms  constituted 
the  ancient  Scandinavia,  fii'st  conquered  by  the  Goths,  an<l 
still  retained  by  that  race  with  little  mixture. 

*  The  geography  of  Norway,  as  may  be  expected,  is  more  obsaxrc; 
nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  any  part,  except  its  most  southern 
extremity,  had  been  seen  by  the  Roman  mariners.  It  seems  therefore^ 
a  vain  conception,  merely  arising  from  similaiAty  of  names^  to  suppose 
that  the  Nerigon  of  Pliny  is  Norway ;  and  to  add  to  the  absurdity 
that  the  city  of  Bergen,  which  was  only  built  about  the  year  1070, 
is  the  Bergos  of  that  ai^thor  !  The  passage  belongs  to  his  description  of 
Britain :  and  it  would  be  more  rational  to  enquire  for  these  isles,  (for 
he  especially  mentions  Bergos  as  a  separate  isle),  among  the  Orkneys  ; 
or  perhaps  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  it  is  well-known  that  isles 
have  been  lessened  and  devoured  by  the  fury  of  the  western  waves. 
In  his  attempt  to  illustrate  this  subject,  D*AnviIIe  has  sunk  into  the 
grossest  absurdities;  and  his  arguments  are  not  only  puerile,  but  he 
even  corrupts  the  text  of  Pliny.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  he  extends 
beyond  all  rational  bounds  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe ; 
and  supposes  that  the  promontory  of  Rubeas  is  the  furthest  extremity 
of  Danish  Lapland,  instead  of  a  cape  in  the  N.  of  Germany  stretching 
into  the  Baltic !  It  is  painful  to  observe  so  able  a  geographer  fol- 
lowing in  this  instance  the  dreams  of  Cluverius  and  Cellarius,  while 
he  justly  restricts  the  ancient' knowledge  of  Asia  aii4  Africa.'  VoL  i* 
F.  489. 

The  account  of  tlie  Laplanderfj  is  curious:  but  we  mean 
to  follow  this  subject  particularly,  in  the  concluding  article 
of  Acerbi's  Travels,  from  the  author  who  has  furnished 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  outline.  The  description  of  the  mountains 
is  inter^^-sting;  and  the  mistakes  of  j^ome  able  writei*s  are  ia 
part  corrected.  The  natural  history  contains  nothing  parti- 
cularly new.  Sweden  furnishes  little  novelty.  Our  author's 
chief  information  is  collected  from  Linnsusj  Bergmann,  and 
Coxe:  some  circunistiinces  of  importance  might  have  been 
drawn  from  the  observation?  of  Acerbi — who,  however,  hcs 
under  the  suspicion  of  occasional  errors,  either  iVoni  mis- 
information or  the  mistakes  of  his  interpreter — had  such  oh- 
seryations  been  published  earlier,  Acerbi's  travels  were, 
however,  communicated  subsequpntly  to  the  present  vo- 
lumes. 

Portugal  and  Switzerland  need  not  detain  us:  the  former 
wc  shali  soon  cpnsidcr  under  the  auspices  of  a  more  modem 
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lra^6i»;«ii<l  to  Mr.CoxeV  very  elaborate  account  of  Swit- 
zerland nothing  important  is  ad(^^.  In  De  la  SaOssure's 
philosophical  descriptions  of  the  Alpine  regions,  future  ob^ 
servers  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  improvement. 

The  German  states,  and  the  teniainaer  of  the  work,  must 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 


Art.  jn.-^The  Trident.    ( Cmtinucdfrom  p.  l^s  of  the prt^ 
sent  Volume.) 

WE  now,  with  Neptune  and  his  three  sons,  Albion^  Erin, 
and  Caledon,  proceed  on  a  visit  to  Fulcan.  Neptune  requests, 
for  his  sons,  suits  of  shields,  swords^  and  spears.  Ample  de* 
tails  are  given  relatinpj  to  this  armour.  For  the  ideas,  our 
architect  is  principally  indebted  to  the  ancient  poets. 

•  Vulcan  having  thus,  with  the  aid-  of  his  three  gigantic  sea-born 
assistants,  the  thundering  Brontes,  Steropes  and  Pyracnion,  sons  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  formed  the  three  spears,  esiplained  the  rea- 
son :  *'  Your  sons,  Albion,  Erin  and  Caledon,"  say^  he  to  Neptune» 
*^  will  fo^  manj  ages  be  at  enmity  with  each  other  y  but  at  length  will 
unite.  When  that  period  shall  arrive,  I  ibresee  that,  grown  weaiy  of 
4dominion,you  will  desire  to  resign  your  sovemment  of  the  sea.  Mean- 
while these  three  spears,  the  property  oTyour  three  sons,  when  firmly 
hooped  together  4t  my  eternal  amiil>  wiM  become  one  sceptre— a  seep-' 
tre  worthy  of  Ocean*8  lord,"    p.  57. 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  grand  entablature  of  the  north  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Fame  collect  men  of  all  ages,  nations^  and 

professions,   ~ 

« 

*  Euclid,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  &c.  &c. — ^Hanno,  Himilco,  &c.— 
Anaximander,  Eudoxus,  &c.-^Hipparchu9,  Pytheas,  &c.  &c.— Var- 
ro,  Pliny,  &c.  &c. — Almamon^  Abulfeda,  &c. — Columbus,  Gama» 
Magelhaens  and  Cook — Belus,  Atlas,  &c. — Ptolemy,  Alphonsus,  Pur- 
bachius,  &c. — Davis,  Hadley,  &c. — Mercator,  Wright,  Gunter^  &c.— 
Newton.'     p.  59. 

We  hasten  to  tlic  temple  itself.  The  basement  is  a  square^ 
the  central  part  a  hexagon,  the  top  a  circle. 

For  the  cliange  from  a  square  to  a  circle,  the  architect 
apologises.  No  apology  is  necessary.  Examples  exist  in 
ancient  monuments— the  mausoleum  of  the  Scipios  in  the 
via  Appia,  and  others.    Had  thi$  been  his  only  deviation  from 


•  The  later  erents,  which  have  oTertumcd  the  constitution  of  that  once  happy 
country,  w(  ahall  looo  notice,  in  tcticwiog  the  fourth  edition  of  Mi.  Coxe's  Tni* 
«elt» 
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established  rules,  the  designs  t)f  our  author  would  have  beea 
more  accordant  with  oiir  ideas  of  pure  taste. 
.   At  the  first  celebration  of  the  naval  games,  prizes  are  pro- 
claimed for 

'historians,  poets,  painters.  8rc.  j  and  that  the  reward  of  each  victor 
shall  be  an  infimediate  medallion  on  the  exterior  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame  ;  and,  after  death,  a  tomb  at  its  foundation ;  the  high-placed  - 
medallion  to  excite  admiration  of  genius ;  the  lowly  and  solemn  tomb, 
to  mingle  with  that  sentiment  the  tenderness  of  regret  for  departed 
excellence.'     p.  67. 

The  title  of  the  ninth  chapter  will  entertain  our  readers. 

*  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Fame— Sepulchral  w^na — ^Military  fu- 
neral— Visits  to  the  monument  of  a  slain  officer — The  wounded  in 
battle  attended  by  the"  surgeons — Heroism  of  captain  Speke  and  his 
son — Hosier's  ghost— Fly- boat  of  victory — Pinnace  of  discovery — 
Nautic  friezes — Dance  of  the  Winds — Aurora  Borealis — Honours  pro- 
posed toartists — Pericles.*     p.  Jl* 

The  fly-boat  of  victorj^,*  and  pinnace  of  discovery,  exhi- 
bit inventive  powers,  which  tempt  us  to  give  a  lengthened 
extract. 

*  The  fly^boat  of  victory  is  flying  along  with  the  wind  on  her 
quarter,  as  most  favourable  to  expedition  :  she  has  only  two  sails;  the 
mainsail  displays  a  winged  Victory,  the  topsail,  a  flying  Fame ;  on  the 
prow  stands  Dispatch,  with  mercurial  wings  to  his  cap  and  heels,  and 
at  his  shoulders  the  plumes  of  Ins  messenger  of  Jove.  Like  a  Mer- 
cury, he  stands  on  tip-toe  and  on  one  foot  3  over  his  head  he  holds  up 
the  letter  of  a  victorious  commander  to  the  state,  called  a  dispatch  j 
and  at  hif  lips  is  held  ap6st-hom,  with  which  he  announces  his  ap- 
proach. The  fly-boat  cames  an  ample  ensign  with  a  swallow  tail 
playing  in  the  wind,  the  swallow  being  an  emblem  of  swiftness  ',  and 
on  the  ensign  is  seen  a  horse  on  full  speed,  the  insignia  of  our  English 
packets  j  the  long  pendant  at  the  mast-head  indicates  the  intelligence 
to  appertain  to  naval  war,  as  that  pendant  may  not  be  worn  by  mer- 
cantile vessels. 

*  Besides  a  fine  gale  to  urge  the  boat  on,  it  is  also  drawn  by  flying 
fish,  out-flying  the  wind  itself;  and  a  mermaid  sits  on  the  stern,  witli 
the  ensign  staff  in  her  hands,  steering  the  fly-boat  with  her  finny- 
tails. 

'  In  the  air,  and  somewhat  astern,  two  or  three  albatrosses,  which, 
from  their  nature,  their  habits,  and  their  vast  extent  of  wing,  may  aptly 
enough  be  denominated  the  birds  of  Neptune,  are  seen  in  their  swiftest 
flight. 

'  The  jovial  crew  is  composed  of  Cupid?,  for  none  trim  the  sail  so 
well  as  the  impatient  "  Williams"  flying  to  the  arms  of  their  "  black- 
eyed  Susans."  To  every  brace  there  is  a  Cupid,  humouring  the  sails 
to  the  wind,  that  not  a  breath  of  it  may  be  lost.  One  is  perched  on  the 
binnacle,  holding  up  the  whirling-reel  3  through  the  hands' of  another 
flics  the  log-line ;  and  a  third  turns  the  glass,  and  watches  the  fast 
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mnning  sand.  A  joUji:  group  before  the  mast  are  dancing  to  the  Haut* 
•  boy,  and  between  the  mast  and  binnacle  a  careful  Cupid  is  sitting  at' 
£he  kettle,  cooking  the  beef  and  pudding ;  and  by  him  stands  another 
with  a  keg  of  grog  under  his  arm. 

*  On  the  opposite  side  is  represented  the  pinnace  of  discovery,  with 
two  lag-sails,  a  fore-sail,  and  a  mizen ;  the  wind  close  hauled ;  in  the 
fore-sail  sits  Vigilance,  stroking  with  one  hand  the  head  of  a  cock,  and 
in  the  other  band  she  holds  a  telescope  at  her  side,  but  all  the  while 
looking  right  a-head  j  on  the  gtinwale,  in  a  steady  attitude,  stands 
Prudence,  with  one  hand  on  an  anchor,  and  in  the  other  the  lead  ani 
line :  Perseverance  at  the  binnacle  directs  the  course,  and  Fortitude 
governs  ihe  helm.  On  the  mizen  is  painted  a  sea  diver,  an  indication 
that  land  is  not  far  distant. 

'  Harnessed  to  the  pinnace  are  seen  two  dolphins,  but  their  heads 
are  directed  to  starboard  and  to  larboard.,  as  if  rather  intent  on  looking 
out  for  the  dangers  that  are  to  be  shunned,  than  on  proceeding  with 
extraordinary  dispatch.  The  ensign  is  of  moderate  size,  and  bears  th^ 
image  of  Hope,     A  second  anchor  is  seen  at  the  stern. 

*  The  crew,  as  before,  are  children,  but  without  wings  :  before  the 
mast,  in  allusion  to  the  toils  and  hazards  they  have  to  encounter,  they 
are  practising  as  boxers  and  Mrrestlers  j  one  is  perched  on  the  yard  to 
look  out:  at  the  mast- head  is  only  a  short  vane 3  at  every  brace  and 
halyard,  tack  and  sheet,  one  of  the  crew  stands  watch,  but  all  these 
ropes  are  belayed  ^  and  in  allusion  again  to  the  necessity  of  precaution 
against  enemies,  or  savage  men,  the  captain  who  stands  near  the  helm 
wears  a  sword;  and  on  each  bow  is  likewise  an  armed  sentinel.  One 
of  the  officers  is  taking  an  observation  with  Hadley's  quadrant.  Here 
again  one  of  the  crew  has  mounted  the  binnacle,  with  the  reel  in  rea- 
diness for  heaving  the  log,  which  is  in  the  hand  of  one  preparing  to 
heave  i^,  and  another  has  likewise  the  sand-glass  in  readiness :  a  coolc 
also  is  at  work.'     p.  75. 

We  are  now  led  to  a  race-course  around  the  IIiEitONAU- 
TicoN.  In  front  stands  the  Neptunium^  *  the  barrier  and 
goal  of  the  foot-races,'  where  the  judges  of  the  games  have 
their  elevated  seats.  Cylindrical  pedestals,  the  mct^  of  the 
course,  are  decorated  with  statues,  *  handling  some  imple- 
ment of  the  marine  profession ;' — ^a  *  stokesmariy  ptkemun, 
bowman y  captain  of  the  boarders j   &c. 

The  attitude  and  character  of  the  captain  are  engaging. 

*'Upon  the  last  meta  is  pcen  the  captain  of  the  boarders.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  made  his  way  good,  till  he  has  got  on  the  enemy's 
deck.  His  countenance  bespeaks  an  energy  that  surmounts  all  obsta- 
cles, together  with  a  confidence  of  success.  With  a  boarding  pistol 
held  defensively  forwarding  off  a  stroke  aimed  at  his  neck,  he  is  in  the 
altitude  of  a  fencer  lunging  at  his  adversary  with  his  cutlass.  The 
pistol  has  a  basket  hilt,  like  a  sword  ;  is  double  barrelled ;  and  by  the 
position  of  both  tumblers,  &c.  both  barrels  ap|)ear  to  have  been  already 
discharged. 

*  On  his  head  he  wears  a  Dutch  cap  ;  has  on  two  jackets,  both  but- 
toned, except  at  the  bosom  3  long  trowser?^  stockings  and  shoes  j  collar 
dose^  and  neckcloth  tied.*     p.  SO. 
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After  a  description  of  the  s$admmy  die  ineiaSy  and  the  field 
iiself  of  the  gymnasiuniy  we  are  admitted  into  the  Neptu- 
nium^ "where  we  have  no  leisure  to  linger. 

•    *  Abera/orq,  pdasirdy  stadioj  et  gymnasHs  ?* 
perliaps  some  antiquarian-mariner  exclaims.  We  must  sck>tliQ 
him  by  very  concise  passages. 

*  Towards  the  stadium  the  ceptre  shield  bears  the  impress  of  the 
balance  of  Justice ;  the  side  shields  bearing  each  a  rod^  tipped  with  the 
palm  of  an  antique  rudder,  ^nd  entwined  with  a  branch  of  alder  j  which 
is  a  native  aquatic,  and  the  wood  tUat )  icrIs  the  best  chardoal  for  gun- 
powder. It  is  therefore  proposed  that  a  sprig  of  this  tree  shall  be 
made,  in  the  naval  games  of  Britain,  what  a  sprig  of  the  native  olive 
pf  Olympia  was  ii^  the  games  there  celebrated.^     p.  85, 

Dolphins  •  with  curling  noses,*  winged  tridents,  and 
iringcd  lyres,  ornament  pedestals  in  the'  Neptunium,  on 
frhich  also  poetic  inscriptions  arc  engraved  :  fri^ra  diesc,  tho 
speech  of  weptune  may  supply  a  few  verses, 

'  My  fav'rite  Albion  !  image  of  thy  sire  ! 
Thee,  worthiest  of  my  aonii,  mine  heir  1  greet  I 
To  thee,  the  car,  the  steeds,  the  reins  be  giv'n. 
The  pond*rous  mace  tripointed,  and  the  throne 
Of  Ocean's  lord  !  The  toil  of  sway  be  thine : 
Mine,  sweet  repose,  on  this  my  most-^lov'd  showi; 
Joying,  to,  see  renew'd  myself  in  thee !'     p.  8/. 

The  architect  now  becomes  historian,  and  compiles  ^  Nep« 
tune's  history,  his  affection  for  Britain  and  for  horses.* 

Albion's  history  follows.  The  subject  of  naval^i^^  is  dis. 
cussed ;  and,  instead  of  the  unwirfiag^  is  proposed  the  dc^ 
vice  of  *  the  trident  at  the  main,^ 

On  another  side  of  the  pedestal,  the  naval  ode  of  *  Rule, 
Britannia !'  affords  subjects  for  sciilpture,  on  which  tlie  autlior 
enlarges  in  his  accustomed  desultory  manner.   - 

The  stanzas  of  Thomson  h^vf!,  since  the  publication  of 
the  Trident,  been  communicated  ^o  us,  cofisiderably  altered^ 
with  a  view  to  improvejiient^  Before  we  observe  on  these  al- 
terations, we  sliali  give  the  origii\al  opening  of  the  ode,  and 
the  rliapsody  which  introduces  the  bas-reliefs, 

*  Britain  rises  from  the  main — Neptune  presents  a  sceptre  to  BrU 
tannia — Her  guardian  angels  sing  her  destiny — Orig;iJ^  of  f^^is^ 
horses.*     p.  59-  '   «     ',  •  * 


'  When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain  ; 
''  Rule,  Britannia !  rule  the  waves^ 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves." 
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*  O,  Michael  Angelo,  for  thy  daring  pencil,  to  paint  this  disruption 
€>f  the  mighty  deep !  this  up-springing  of  Albion's  mOuntain*crowned 
isle  from  the  low  vallies  of  the  ocean?  Heaven*^  high  command 
J^ove'j  thunder  speaks,  and  trident-bearing  Neptune  gives  the  dread 
stroke,  at  which: earth  to  her  foundations  quakes.  The  labouring  At« 
iantic  writhes  and  roars  with  pain  r  her  quick-heaving  liquid  bosom 
is  now  up-swollen  a?  Atlas  high,  and  now  again  as  low  it  sinks  ;  and 
her  watery  tresses,  in  wild  disorder,  fly  before  the  storm.  Instant  the 
storm  subsides,  but  not  the  billowy  labour.  Profound  the  succeeding 
calm )  awful  the  death-resembling  silence }  awful  alike,  the  porten- 
tous gloom  around ;  and  terrible  to  behold,  an  ocean  without  wind  ia 
labouring  commotion.  Ere  long,  propitious  Luna  from  high  heaven 
stoops,  to  aid  the  mighty  birth  i  when  the  imprisoned  isle  rushes,  with 
volcanic  explosion,  to  liberty  and  light,  tossing  many  a  league  ia  air 
the  last  opposing  waves  ?*     p.  99. 

The  verse  is  new  altered  by  the  arcliitect. 

'  When,  from  old  Ocean's  dread  profound. 
Up  rose  oar  isle,  at  Heaven's  command^ 
»  '        The  Triton  band,  with  tmmpet^s  sound, 
Pitx^laim'd  this  charter  of  her  land : 
Rule,  Britannia !  rule  the  waves^ 
Britons  nerer  will  he  slavcSs/ 

We  prefer  the  original ;  yet  the  alterations  are  not  ridi- 
culous.    The  line,  in  a  subsequent  stanza, 

'  As  warring  winds  that  shake  the  skies/ 

is  less  poetical  and  spirited  than  Thomson's — 

•  As  the  lond  blast  that  rends  the  skies/ 

Bnt.  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  Hieronauticon  itself, 
which  at  length  we  descry — a  colossal  column,  placed  on  a 
pedestal  supported  by  a  double  socle  (two  plinths).  Tlitr 
first  socle,  with  its  eight  towers,  forms  a  square  of  516  feet ; 
and,  including  the  beaks  of  ships,  which  project  from  tlvc 
towers  at  the  anglers,  5Q5  feet.  From  the  ground,  to  the  floor 
of  the  teri'acc  foruuxi  by  the  top  of  this  socle,  the  height  is 
^e  feet,  and,  witii  the  balustrade,  80  feet. 

'  Tlie  pedestal  ^  the  great  column,  passing  down  through  the  cen-  , 
tre  of  this  socle  to  the  earth,  where  it  is  made  wider  than  above,  oc- 
cupies at  bottom  a  square  of  80  feetf  which  snbstance  it  carries  up  to 
the  floor  of  the  rooms  in  the  upper  socle,  or  about  77  feet  from  the 
groutid  5  where  it  diminishes  to  a  square  of  70  feet,  which  is  its  di- 
mension when  it  becomes  visible  above  the  upper  terrace.  From  the 
earth  upwards,  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  including  the  substance  of  the 
ardiing  and  flooring  above,  the  rest  of  this  socle,  except  the  spaces 
occupied  by  the  towers,  b  wholly  formed  into  arched  vaults,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  receiving  light  only  at  their  ex- 
tremities i  designed  for  the  solemn  depositories  of  those  who  die  in 
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battle,  or  who  othenVise  distinguish  themselves  for  any.  services  to 
their  country,  that  come  within  the  scope  of  that  design  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Hieronauticon.*     i».  1 1 7. 

Above,  arc  offices  for  the  grand  apartments. 

*  Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the.  terrace  of  the  lower 
socle,  its  width  on  every  part  is  somewhat  more  than  the  width  of  the 
street  at  Whitehall,  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  Admiralty,  being  104 
feet  within  the  balust.rade ;  and  the  length  of  every  side,  or  parade,  is 
462  feet.  These  parades,  it  must  be  reniembered,  arc  JG  feet  from 
the  ground.*     p.  11 9. 

The  upper  socle  contains  rooms  of  state  of  a  vast  size ; 
some,  as  the  hall  of  Alfred,  242  feet  in  length,  S6  feet  in 
width,  and  53  feet  in  height. 

*  What  the  terrace  formed  by  the  roofs  of  these  apartment^,'  com- 
pared with  the  other  terrace,  loses  in  length,  it  gains  in  height  5  and 
its  width,  in  all  parts,  is  still  of  no  scanty  dimension  ;  for  its  prome- 
nades, east,  west,  north  and  south  of  the  great  pedestal,  are  still  wider 
than  Oxford-street  at  the  Pantheon  5  being  87  feet  wide,  and  247  ^^^ 
long.  An  Oxford- atreet,  lifted  133  feet  into  the  air,  may  be  thought 
a  quarter-deck  not  altogether  unworthy  of  those  great  men  who  have 
raised,  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  renown  of  their  country.'     p.  120. 

The  towers  also  contain  banner-rooms,  trophy-roomsy 
&c.  &c. 

The  pedestal  itself  is  55  feet  high ;  its  width,  at  the  base*, 
is  70  feet ;  the  clear  die  is  54  feet  wide,  and  29  feet  high. 

*  The  column  has  a  diameter  at  its  base  of  S6  feet,  and  an  altitude 
to  the  top  of  the  abacus  of  .}()6  feet.  It  diminishes  to  a  diameter,  at 
the  neck,  of  32  feet.'     p.  120. 


'  The  crowning  above  consists  of  a  statue  on  a  pedestal  5  each  an- 
gle of  which  is  adorned  with  a  Triton  bestriding  a  rearing  sea-horse, 
and  blowing  a  conch.  The  figure  has  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  he 
rests  his  left  arm  on  a  tripod,  in  which  is  planted  erect  the  British  tri- 
dent j  and,  with  his  right  hand  elevated,  he  points  to  the  head  of  that 
trident.  The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  35  feet,  and  that  of  the  statue; 
to  the  crown  of  his  head,  fifty-two  feet  six  inches,  but  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  elevated  hand  60  feet.  Above  this  the  trident  rears  its 
head  IS-J  feet ;  its  point  then  bemg  from  the  ground  60O  feet.'  P.  ISl. 

The  author  now  compares  his  monument  with  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  Mall  of  Ba- 
bylon, Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  Mo- 
nuraei)t  of  London ;  and  subjects  himself  to  criticism  for 
many  remarks,  particularly  on  Trajan's  column. 

We  observed,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter,  a  passage  which 
'  v»  c  approve,  as  on  a  level  with  our  unacrstandings. 
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*  Now,  although,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  of  taste,  the  author 
lias  shewn  a  partiality  to  the  emblem  of  defence  and  security,  and,  as 
an  ornament  to  the  Hieronauticon,  has  hanged  it  upon  the  walls  round 
about ;  he  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  as  having  an  unavoidable 
allusion  to  war,  he  should  esteem  it  a  well-chosen  ornament  of  a 
Christian  church ;  much  less  can  he  approve,  for  that  purpose,  of 
flags  taken  from  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  think  that,  on  any  reason  he 
has  yet  heard  in  favour  of  that  custom,  it  is  one  that  would  not  be 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  In  the  trophy- 
rooms  of  the  Hieronauticon,  opening  to  the  great  halls,  he  hopes  he 
has  furnished  more  suitable  places  for  such  spoils  of  war/     p.  144. 

The  eulogy  of  an  admirable  living  artist,  we  extract : 

*  Such,  O  Nollekens,  we  know  is  the  form  which  thou  canst  give: 
but  thou  must  do  more.  With  Phidian  inspiration  and  Prometheaa 
fire,  to  inanimate  matter  thou  must  give  a  soul  j  and  place  upon  our 
column  an  image  of  our  nation's  genius,  that  shall  live,  and  look,  and 
speak,  like  thine  own  Venus,  in  all  the  eloquence  of  divine  sculp- 
ture V     p.  152. 

We  cannot  rest  on  the  floors  of  the  terraces,  fancifully  in- 
laid with  bronze ;  nor  on  the  materials  or  mode  recom- 
mended for  expediting  the  work. 

.  The  situation  preferred  is  Portland,  for  the  advantage  of 
its  elevation  and  surrounding  sea,  forming  that  magninceat 
Naumachiay  in  which  whole  fleets  of  Jine-of-battle  ships  may 
manoeuvre.  The  difficulties  of  the  race  and  shambles  only 
afford  greater  scope  for  good  pilotage  and  naval  skill. 

Thus  our  *  knight  of  arts  and  industry,*  in  the  words  of 
Thomson, 

'  puts  himself  to  Neptune's  school. 

Fighting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vext  ocean's  pool.' 

By  the  adoption  of  naval  games,  and  by  moderate  toU^ 
at  the/fl?V,  to  be  held  during  the  festivals  (on  the  rock  of 
Portland), 

'  a  considerable  sum  might  be  expected  5  and  if  that  fair  should  be 
Well  planned,  perhaps  it  might  even  vie  with  the  fairs  of  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic  :  bringing  to  England  a  vast  resort  of  foreigners,  imd  no 
inconsiderable  import  of  foreign  money.*     p.  173. 

Besides  periodical  ganies,  triumphs j  which  we  omit,  are 
crudely  described. 

The'  last  object  is  essential — the  consideration  of  the  cx^ 
pense. 

This  ^  volunteer  architect '  has  not 

*  neglected  to  procure,  from  the  best  authority,  an  estimate  of  the 
expcnce  of  erecting  and  covering  in  the  temple,  and  of  rearing  the  co- 
iumn:  and  another  estimate  of  the  following  works  in  bit)nzej 
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Badaelf  >  nkietj-sit  statues,  eight  feet  liigh^  for  the  balustrades ;  tweli« 
t]r*four  tritons  for  the  pedestals  of  the  flag-staves ;  sixteen  groups  of 
igMt^  connected  with  the  projecting  ships ;  sixteen  sea-horses  as  sup« 
porters  of  the  eight  external  staircases;  four  altars,  four  lions,  and 
f)ur  eagles  $  four  tritons,  on  sea-hoises,  upon  the  abacus  of  the  co* 
lomn ;  and  the  colossal  statue.  Besides  these,  he  has  n>ade  his  own 
estimate  for  the  purchase  of  sixty  acres  of  land,  as  well  as  for  the  ap-* 
paratus  for  securing  the  colossal  statue  in  its  place,  and  the  cost  of 
raising  it :  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  tiiat  the  whole, 
besides  allowing  liberally  for  unforeseen  expenoes,  comes  within  what 
he  coQoeiyes  the  public  will  think  reasonable  bounds.'    p.  20K 


*  The  building  of  the  column  itself,  and  the  shell  of  its  double 
tocle,  if  erected  on  Black-heath,  would  not  anicmnt  to  692,000/.  5  and' 
what  wonid  remain  to  be  executed  at  the  public  expence,  as  before 
stated,  allowing  above  77,000/.  for  unforeseen  expenses,  wofild  not,  atf 
it  appears,  exceed  one  million  3  but  this  sum  we  will«  however,  caH 
the  totaj.'    p.  205. 

A  corporate  body  (comprehending  statcsnicn,  flag-offi- 
cexs,  mcrcbairts,  noblemen,  aiid  amateurs),  and  an  ardiitec- 
tural  conservator^  are  necessary  appendages. 

The  requisite  million  may  either  be  raised  in  fourteen 
years,  by  a  tax  of  sixpence  j^^r  ton  on  British  shipping ^^  or 
by  a  lottery.  » 

*  In  this  case  we  might  doubdess  improve  the  sale  of  our  tickets^ 
by  sprinkling  through  our  lotteries  prizes  of -honour,  as  well  as  priz^^s* 
of  profit.  The  holders  of  a  given  number  of  tickets,  on  opening  ther 
wheel,  might  be  entitled  to  a  statue  in  the  colonnades  of  the  Victo- 
rium,  or  the  vestibule  of  the  Hieronauticon;  the  holders  of  a  given 
number  of  blanks,  at  the  close  of  the  drawing,  might  be  entitled  to  a 
similar  distinction ;  and  other  honours,  such  as  busts,  pictures,  mo^ 
dais,  5pc.,to  liberal  contributors,  as  amongst  the  foundbrs  of  the  naval 
temple,  might  easily  !«  contrived/   p.  207i 

The  autlior  transmits  his  labours,  in  expectation  of  A£? 
trimnph. 

« If  the  tokens  of  approbation,  on  examining  his  drawings,  have  not 
greatly  deceived  the  author,  the  naval  temple  he  has  designed  will  rise 
into  existence  5  and  British  navigation  and  geography  thenceforward 
acknowledge  no  other  first  meridian  of  longitude  than  that  which  shall 
be  marked  on  the  globe  by  the  noon-day  shadow  of  its  aspiring  co-' 
lumn/     p.  208. 

A  winged  trident  is  engraved  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a 
winged  lyre,  with  a  slight  plan  of  the  Neptunium^  clo^es^ 
the  work.  We  rather  approve  the  skill  of  the  engravings 
tlian  the  genius  of  the  designs*  We  prefer  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  lyre  to  the  tritient. 

The  deUght  which  sensations  for  the  fine-arts  ccmvey  t^ 
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the  soul/ and  their  influence  ^ynores  entoUire*  fadded  to  our 
Reference  for  British  art),  have  tempted  us  to  contemplate 
tbb  tedious  work  with  a  complacent  attention,  which  its  ec« 
centricities  scarcely  merit*  Notlung  but  the  object  of  its 
author — ^  national  glory'' —  could  have  detained  us  in  his 
gymnasium. 

We  have  given  a  general  outline,  and  extracts  sufficient 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  this  pri- 
vate gentleman,  as  a  writer  and  as  an  architect.  How  his 
inventions  ^  will  be  classed  by  scientific'  professors,  *  re<* 
mains  to  be  seen.'  * 

To  rais^  and  adorn  his  Hieronauticon,  to  regulate  his 
games  and  his  triumphs,  he  has  trodden  the  terra  fimia  of 
Listory,  navigated  the  ocean  of  allegory,  and  soared  on  the 
wildest  wings  of  imagination  :  yet  neither  his  diffuse  style, 
perplexed  arrangement,  distracting  confuaon  of  ill-assorted 
subjects,  nor  even  our  own  less  Complicated  taste,  shall  in- 
duce us  to  withhold  respect  for  an  ardent  endeavour  to  in- 
crease the  glory  of  our  country  :  and,  since  splendid  reali« 
ties  often  owe  their  origin  to  the  dreams  of  entnusiasm, 

*  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  ara  . .  .  • 
Ducent  de  marmore^ 

feirer  structures,  and  founded  on  a  sin)pler  system  ! 


Art.  IV, — Natural  Theology:  or^  E^fidences  of  the  Exis- 
tence and  Attributes  of  the  Deity  y  collected  from  the  Appear- 
ances  of  Nature.  By  William  Paley,  D,D.  Kc.  8w.  9s. 
Boards.    Faulder.     1802. 

OUR  author's  object  is 

*  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man/ 

But  with  what  a  plummet  do  we  sound  infinity  ?  with  what 

Sowers  do  we  defend  the  omniscience  of  heaven,  uie  provi- 
ence  of  the  Almighty  ?  We  tremble  at  the  ta^A: ;  and,  after 
a  long  life  spent  in  tracing  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works- 
after  folloT^ing  them  through  air,  earth,  and  sea — we  behold 
every  thing  so  much  beyond  human  powers,  so  transcendent 
in  excellence,  that,  for  ourselves,  we  are  accustomed  to  adore 
in  silence.  But  we  are  far  from  contending  that  such  a  conduct 
is,  in  every  instance,  proper  or  praiseworthy.  Doubtful  skep- 
ticism, or  open  infidelity,  prevails  on  all  sides.  A  gradual  scale 
from  a  fibre  to  a  filament,  from  a  filament  to  the  most  com- 
plicated organised  structure,  has  been  formed  by  some  theo- 
rists.  The  question  has  been  begged ;  and  living  mol6culeS| 
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whose  union  Is  to  constitute  the  human  frame  divine,  faare 
been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  parent  stock,  without  a  sug^ 
gestion  by  what  power  the  first  were  created.  Theories 
bolder  stiil  have  attributed  the  whole  to  chance,  and  have 
confidently  asked,  if  from  eternity — T^'hen  jarring  atoms  have 
been  exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  unions — some  may  not 
have  occurred,  which,  as  in  the  present  system,  may  have 
been  able  to  continue  their  respective  species  ?  To  the  two 
former  hypotlieses,  no  answer  is  necessary.  The  latter  pos- 
sesses a  characteristic  and  intrinsic  boldness,  whidi  demands- 
more  attention.  We  are  called  upon  to  prove  a  negative— i- 
impossible  !  We  might  deny  the  existence  of  eternity,  and 
contend  that  there  was  a  moment  of  creation ;  but  our 
proofs  would  be  with  equal  confidence  denied.  We  are 
then  compelled  to  assert,  in  turn,  that  the  assumption  im- 
plies greater  impossibilities  than  the  question — that  the 
f)roof  of  the  latter  does  not  consist  in  the  existence  of  pecu. 
iar  powers,  but  in  their  continuance — in  the  capacity  pos* 
sessed  of  continuing  the  species  unchanged,  or  correcting 
deviations,  of  supplying  deficiencies.  On  this  ground,  we 
challenge  a  reply :  their  system  affords  none ;  for  we  are  not 
on  untrodden  ground,  having  often  tlirown  down  the  gaunt- 
let, luvd  voce. 

If  we  consider  the  present  work  on  Natural  Theology  in 
a  general  view,  we  have  to  regret  that  the  author  has  not 
engae^ed  in  it  to  a  greater  extent.  We  know  that  the  more 
deeply  nature  is  examined,  the  more  strong  is  the  proof  of 
a  superior  Almighty  power.  We  liave,  on  other  occasions^ 
lamented  that  the  task  is  not  undertaken  by  thoSe  who  have 
most  carefully  examined  the  God  of  natare  in  the  works  of 
nature  j  and  have  felt  some  little  disgust  at  the  misconduct 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
without  his  powers.  On  some  occasions,  we  have  remarked 
that  the  Deity  is  praised  for  consummate  wisdom  in  doing 
what  he  has  not  attempted,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  done:^ 
would  have  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  wholef  system.  In  otlier  works,  we  have  natural  changes 
from  seconfl  causes  extolled  as  the  contrivances  of  supreme 
wisdom.  Such  defence  is  to  injure  a  cause  rather  than  to 
assist  it. 

The  perusal  of  the  present  volume  lias  led  us  to  other  re- 
flexions ;  and  we  now  think  that  the  cause  of  religion  may 
be  well  supported  by  general,  but  guarded,  views  of  nature  ; 
and  that,  trorn  these,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ^  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity'  may  be  deduced.  Our  author's 
caution  and  judgement  prevent  him  from  pushing  his  proofs 
\o  that  extent  Which  has  occasionally  excited  the  smile  or  the 
Aneer  of  infidelity  j  and,  when  we  examine  the  authorities 
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^luch  Dr.  Pdyeyhafi  fHroduced^  yre  fiodfew  oil  whicli  he  may 
iiot  rest  with  confidencei;  We  wished  to  have  seen  him  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  later  naturalists,  particularly  with  Bon« 
iiet. 

*  The  following  discugsion'  (Dr.  Pale^  obaerves  in  his  Dedication) 
,*^ alone  was  wanted  to  make  up  my  works  ihto  a  system :  in  Urhich  works,, 
such  as  they  are,  t(ie  public  h^e  now  before  them,  the  Evidences  of 
natural  religion,  the  evidences  of  revealed  peligion,  and  an  account  of 
the  duties  that  result  from  both.  It  isof  small  importance,  that  thef 
have  been  written  in  an  order,  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  read.  I  commend  therefore  the  present  volume  to  your 
lordship'5  protection,  not  only  as,  in  alt  probability,  my  last  labor,  but 
as  the  completion  of  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  design.'     p.  vii. 

The  *  state  of  the  argument,*  and  its  *  application/  are 
conveyed  in  that  clear  persuasive  manner,  which  must  equal- 
ly attract  attentionj.  and  ensure  conviction.  The  subject  of 
the  following  discussion  is  somewliat  deeper,  and  displays 
greater  novelty  of  remark  amd  reasoning- 

,  '  One  question  may  possibly  have  dwelt  in  the  reader's  mind  during 
the  perusal  of  these  observations,  namely.  Why  should  not  the  Deity 
have  given  to  the  animal  the  faculty  of  visioft  ^^t  once  ?  Why  this  cir- 
cuitous perception  ;  the  ministry  of  so  many  means  ?  an  element  pro- 
yided  for  tRe  purpose ;  reflected  from  opaque  substatfces,  refracted 
through  transparent  ones ;  and  both  according  to  precise  Taws :  then, 
a  complex  organ,  an  intricate  and  artificial  apparatus,  in  order^  by  the 
operation  of  this  element,  and  in  conformity  with  the  restrictions  of 
ihcse  laws,  to  produce  an  image  upon  a  membrane  communicating 
with  the  brain  ?  \^h€refore  all  this  ?  Why  make  the  difficulty  in  order 
only  to  surmbuni  it  ?  If  to  perceive  objects  by  some  other  mode  than 
that  of  touch,  or  objects  vvjiich  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  that  sense, 
yrere  the  thing  purposed,  coiild  not  a  simple  volition  of  the  Creator 
have  communicated  the  capacity  ?  Why  resort  to  contrivance,  where 
power  is  omnipotent  ?  Contrivance,  by  iis  very  definition  and  nature, 
is  ,the  refuge  of  imperfection.  To  have  r^ourse  to  expedients,  implied 
Jlifliculty,  impediment,  restraint^  defeat  of  power.  This  question  be- 
longs to  the  other  senses,  as  wen  as  to  sight ;  to  the  general  functions 
of  animal  life,  as  nutrition^-  secretion,  respiration;  to  the  cfeconomyof 
vegetables;  and  indeed  to  almost  all  the  operations  of  nature.  The  ' 
question  tlrcrefore  is  of  very  wide  extent ;  and,  amongst  other  answers 
^bich  may  be  given  to  it,  beside  reasons,  of  which  probably  we  are 
Tgnorant,  one  answer  is  this.  It  is  only  by  the  display  of  contrivance, 
that  the  existence,  the  a^eac^,  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  could  be  tes- 
tified to  bis  rational  creatures..  This  is  the  scal6  by  which  we  ascend 
fo  all  the  knowledge  of  our  Creator  vPhich  we  possess.  So  far  ^s  it  de- 
j>ends  upon  the  phcenomena,  or  the  works  of  nature.  Take  away  this, 
and  you  take  away  from  us  every  subject  of  observation,  and  ground 
pf  teasohing  j  I  mean  as  our  rational  faculties  are  formed  at  present. 
Whatever  is  done,  God  could  have  done,  without  the  intervention  of 
Jnstruments  or  means  :  but  it  is  in  the  construction  of  instrum€ui»>  m 
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the  chiHce  and  adaptation  of  means,  that  a  creative  intdligence  is  seetf* 
It  is  this  which  constituted  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  univerBe.  Ood, 
.therefore,  has  been  pleased  ^o  prescribe  limits  to  his  own  poirer*  and 
to  work  his  ends  within  tho$e  lUnits.  The  general  laws  of  matter 
have  perhaps  the  nature  of  these  limits ;  its  inertia,  its  re-action  3  the 
laws  which  govern  the  doitifHiunication  of  tnotion,  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light,  the  constitution  of  fluids  non-elastic  and  elastic, 
'  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  latter ;  the  laws  of  magnetism, 
of 'electricity  5  and  probably  others  yet  undiscovered.  These  are  ge- 
neral laws ;  and  when  a  particular  purpose  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  not 
by  making  a  new  law,  nor  by  the  suspension  of  the  old  6nes,  nor  bjr 
making  them  wind  and  bend  and  yield  to  the  occasion  (for  nature  with 
great  steadiness  adheres  to,  and  supports  them),  but  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  eye,  by  the  interposition  of  an  apparatus  corresponding 
with  these  laws,  and  suited  to  the  exigency  which  results  from  them, 
that  the  purpose  is  at  length  attained.  As  we  have  said,  therefore^ 
God  prescribes  limits  to  his  power,  that  he  may  let  in  the  exercise, 
and  thereby  exhibit  demonstrations,  of  his  wisdom.  For  then,  /.  e. 
•such  laws  and-  limitations  b»ng  laid  down,  it  is  as  though  one  Being 
should  have  Hxed  certain  rules ;  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  provided 
certain  materials ;  and,  afterwards,  have  committed  to  another  Being, 
out  of  these  materials,  and  in  subordination  to  these  mles,  the  task  of 
drying  forth  a  creation ;  a  supposition  which  evidently  leaves  room, 
and  induces  indeed  a  necessity,  for  contrivance.  Nay,  there  may  be 
many  sitch  agents,  and  many  ranks  of  these.  We  do  not  advance  this 
as  a  doctrine  either  of  philosophy  or  of  religion  ;  but  we  say  that  the 
subject  itiay  safely  be  represented  under  this  view,  because  the  Deity, 
acting  himself  by  general  laws,  ^11  have  the  same  consequences  upon 
our  reasoning,  as  if  he  had  prescribed  these  laws  to  another.  It  haa 
been  said,  that  the  problem  of  creation  was,  *•  attraction  and  matter 
being  given,  to  make  a  world  out  of  them  :"  and,  as  above  explained, 
this  statement  peffaaps  does  not  convey  a  false  idea.*     p.  4l« 

The  work  itself  begins  with  great  simplicity.  If  wc  strike 
our'  fQot  against  a  stone,  and  are  as)ced  how  it  came  thertf, 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  always  was  there,  and,  without  any 
external  action  or  impulse,  would  remain  in  the  same  situa* 
tioh.  If  we  find  a  watch  in  the  same  situation,  the  same  re- 
ply would  not  be  satisfactory,  because  it  possesses  such  ap- 
parent marks  di  contrivance,  that  some  prior  cause  must  be 
supposed^  The  siinie  idea  is  carried  through  the  series  of 
larguraents  with  great  success  ;  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
«yc  and  the  eat  are  satisfactorily  compared  with  the  best  ex^ 
ertions  of  the  most  consummate  art,  to  show  the  infinite  su^ 
periority  of  their  respective  contrivances,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  different  modifications  of  the  organs 
adapted  to  diffefent  cifcumstances.  In  these  arguments,  the 
hypotheses  of  many  modern  philosophers  are  refuted  in 
the  same  calm  convincing  manlier,  Mrnieh  appear  in  other 
sections  of  the  present  volume. 

The  archdeacon  then  divides  the  parts  and  functions  of 
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aramak  into  mechanical  and  immechanical  — ^  the  former 
consisting  of  a  structure  easily  comprehended,  and  act^ 
ingupon  principles  which  we  can  understand,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  imitate— the  latter,  of  organs,  whose  nature  is 
unknown,  but  whose  effects  are  obvious-*—'  caussa  latet;  vis 
est  notissima.* 

'  My  object*  (he  adds)  '  in  the  present  chapter  has  been  to  teach 
three  things :  first,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that,  in  reasoning 
from  the  appearances  of  nature,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
propOTtionably  affects  *the  certainty  of  our  conclusion  ;  for  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  affect  it  at  all :  secondly,  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal  frame  may  be  classed  and  distrib^ited,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  exactness  with  which  we  can  compare  them  with  works  of  art: 
thirdly,  that  the  mechanical  parts  of  our  frame,  or,  those  in  which  thi^ 
comparison  is  most  complete,  althoufi^h  constituting,  probably,  the 
coarsest  portions  of  nature's  workmanship,  are  the  properest  to  be  al- 
leged as  proofs  and  specimens  of  design.*     p.  c^8. 

The  functions  more  purely  mechanical,  or  at  least  for  a 
moment  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  are  the  bony  and 
muscular  organs,  with  the  vessels  of  different  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  absorbing  system.  To  the  latter  is  added  ama^ 
sterly  abstract  of  what  has  been  hitherto  ascertained  respect- 
ing the  process  of  digestion. 

The  gall-bladder  and  gall-ducts,  the  salivarv-duct,  the  tra^ 
chea,  and  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs,  are  also  regarded  as 
parts  of  a  vascular  system ;  but,  as  our  author  properly  ob^ 
serves,  it  is  to  weaken  the  argument  to  consider  these  sepa- 
rately. The  whole  should  be  examined  in  their  subserviency 
to,  and  connexion  with,  each  other. 

We  have  not  stopped  to  notice  little  trifling  errors,  which 
do  not  affect  the  mam  argument,  and  which  are  owine  chiefly 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  author  writing  professionally  on  a 
subject,  without  having  studied  it  with  the  precision  of  a 
professional  inquirer.  On  the  subject,  however,  of  the  si- 
milarity of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  there  is  a  most  essen- 
tial error.  The  resemblance  of  each  side  is  by  no  means' 
so  exact  as  is  represented.  A  painter  knows  thiat  even  th& 
two  sides  of  the  face  difter  greatly,  and  chooses  that  which 
best  preserves  the  general  expression  of  the  features.  Tho^' 
anatomist  finds  that  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  es- 
sentifidly  differs  in  the  antaeronist  sides.  Those  of  the  chest 
do  not  indeed  contain  ditterent  organs;  for  the  heart  is 
placed  nearly  i'n  the  Centre,  and  its  apex  alone  is  felt  to  beat 
on  tlie  left  side.  In  shp^,  as  we  had  formerly  occasion  to 
dbservej  man  is  a  double  animal :  one  side  may  be  diseased, 
and  the  other  inperfect  health — one  may  die,  and  the  other 
remain  alive. .  The  pineal  gland,  the  heart,  the  intestinal 
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canal,  are  single  organs ;  but  the  distribution  of  tiie  nervouer 
influence  is  suppliM  with  such  singular  skill  and  wi^onrV 
that  the  death  of  one  side  weakens  only,  without  destroying, 
their  powers— ^a  contrivance,  whicli  alone,  wei^  every  other, 
part  of  the  body  kept  from  view,  would  point  out  a  vast,  if 
not  an  infinite,  possession  of  wisdom  and  power. 

The  general  observations,  however,  ou  the  human  body, 
considered  as  a  connected  series  of  powers  and  motions,  its 
various  parts  so  completely  *  packea,'  the  whole  arranged 
with  so  nice  an  attention  to  symmetry  and  to  beauty,  orde* 
even  evinced  by  the  interruption  of  tlie  usual  analogies, 
where  these  would  be  inconvenient  or  unsuitable,  are  highlv^ 
judicious,  and  support,  with  the  most  desired  success,  the 
author*s  chief  endeavour.  • 

The  subjects  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  peculiar  organi- 
sations, and  ^  prospective  contrivances,'  mignt  have  perhaps 
been  extended  witn  advantage,  but  are  sufficiently  full  for 
Dr.  Paleys  purpose.  The  relation  of  •  different  organs,  or 
their  fitness,  by  their  combined  action,  to  produce  a  giyeiv 
efifect ;  the  *  compensation  of  parts,'  or  organs  adapted  to 
supply  defects  in  others;  and  the  relation  of  animated  bo^ 
dies  to  inanimate  nature^  particularly  that  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  to  the  element  in  which  he  lives ;  lead  the  authoxr 
into  many  minute  and  curious  details,  which  will. equally 
instruct  and  entertain  the  reader.. 

We  were  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  chapter  on  in- 
stinct. It  is  a  subject  of  curious  inauiry ;  and  we  have  not 
yet  seen  it  treated  with  that  philosopnical  preciiion  which  it 
demands.  Our  author,  however,  pursued  it  sa  far  as  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  his  argument ;  and  we  ought  not  to  require  more* 
What  we  would  suggest  to  the  future  investigator,  is  a  re* 
search  into  the  variations  of  instinctive  conduct  in  diflfe'* 
rent  situations,  if  such  really  exist ;  and  particularly  to  trace,- 
in  the.younjfer  part  of  the  human  race,  whetlicr  any  such, 
principle  as  instinct  be  discoverable. — Our  author's  reply  to 
those  who  resolve  the  principle  of  instinct  into  the  pleasure: 
derived  from  the  practice,  is  very  satisfactory. 

Some  circumstances  relative  to  insects  are  added  in  a  se- 
parate chapter ;  but,  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Paley  is  imperfectly, 
informed.  To  suppose  that  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  pro- 
ceeds from  phosphorus,  because  phosphorus  emits  light, 
shows  little  acquaintance  with,  chemistry.  The  light  sep^-* 
rated  by  the  worms  is  totally  different,  and  shines  very  brii* 
Lantly  in  ttie  rain.  The  following  passage  is  somewhat  fan-« 
ciful,  for  the  analogy  is  not  quite  correct ;  but  the'whole  is 
ingenious  and  amusing. 

'  Again ;  Europe  has  lately  been  surprised  by  MIxt  elevation  of  bo<< 
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i*tn  the  air  by  means  of  a  balloon.  The  discovery  consisted  in  find- 
ing out  a  aaanageable  substance,  which  was,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter 
tBaiB  air  y  and  the  application  of  the  discovery  was,  to  make  a  txxly 
compoMd  of  this  tubatance  bear  up,  along  with  its  own  weight,  some 
heavier  body  which  was  attached  to  it.  This  expedient,  so  new  to  us, 
proves  to  be  no  other  than  what  the  author  of  nature  has  employed  in 
the  gossamir  ipider.  We' frequently  see  this  spider's  thread  floating 
sA  the  air,  and  extended  from  hedge  to  hedge,  across  a  road  or  brook  of 
four  or  five  yards  width.  The  animal  which  forms  the  thread,  ha^- 
no  wings  whmwith  to  fly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  line  $ . 
nor  muscles  to  enable  it  to  spring  or  dart  to  so  great  a  distance.  Yet 
Its  Creator  hath  laid  for  it  a  path  in  the  atmosphere;  and  after  this, 
manner.  Though  the  animal  itself  be  heavier  than  air,  the  thread . 
which  it  spins  from  its  bowels  is  specifically  lighter.  1  his  is  its  bal- 
loon. The  spider  left  to  itself  would  drop  to  the  ground  ^  but,  being^ 
tied  to  its  thread,  both  are  supported.  We  have  here  a  very  peculiar' 
provision :  and  to  a  contemplative  eye  it  is  a  gratifying  spectacle,  to 
see  this  insect  wafted  on  her  thread,  sustained  by  a  levity  not  her  own, 
and  traversing  regions,  which,  if  we  examined  only  the  body  of  the 
animal,  might  seem  to  have  been  forbidden  to  its  nature.'     p.  364. 

The  pliysioloffy  of  many  plants  is  well  explained,  with  the 
same  view  ;  ana  ^he  whole  chapter  is  highly  entertaining:—^ 
its  application  renders  it  still  more  important.  The  chapters^ 
on  the  *  elements*  and  on  *  astronomy'  are  not  ecjually  clear 
or  correct.  In  the.  latter  particularly,  we.  perceive  many 
vague  and  inconclusive  representations,  Dr,  Paley,  how- 
ever, supposes,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  existence  and 
attributes  trf  the  Deity  are  not  very  obviously  or  closely  con- 
nected with,  at  least,  wliat  we  know  of  astronpmy. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  our  author'  contends  for  '  the 
^rsonality  of  the  Deity  ;'  in  other  words,  that  intelligence, 
contrivance,  and  power,  must  have  a  centre,  in  which  the 
whole  unites,  and  that  this  centre  is  the  Supreme  Being. 
He  is  hence  led  to  consider  the  vague  ideas  of  those  who 
speak  of  nature,  of  the  system  of  organised  molecules  and  fi- 
laments, with  appetencies  and  propensities,  which  determina 
the  future  form.  On  all  these  subjects,  his  remarks  are  pe-. 
culiarly  forcible  and  just. 

The  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  omnipotence,  om- 
niscience, omnipresence,  eternity,  self-existence,  necessary 
existence,  and  spirituality.  These  considerations  lead  to  the 
Hnity  of  the  Deity,  and  the  divine  goodness.  The  last  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  most  masterly  and  satisfactory  manner ; 
and  the  chapter  devoted  to  it  displays,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  abilities,  the  cheerful  benevolence,  and  the  rational  piety, 
of  the  author.  We  cannot  enlarge  on  it ;  nor  \vo.uld  we  mu- 
tilate it  by  an  extract.  We  shall  transcribe  oyily  tlie  two 
^principal  propositions,  which  Dr.  Paley  has  fully  esta- 
piisbed. 

U4 
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*  The  first  is^  ^'  that>  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances  in  which  coiH 
trivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial.*' 

'  The  second^  "  that  the  Deity  has  superadded  pleasure  to  animal 
sensations^  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or  when 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
operation  of  pain/'     p.  498. 

The  last  subject  is  the  origin  of  evil,  on  which  we 
meet  with  little  novelty  of  sentiment  or  language.  It  must 
be  resolved,  as  usual,  by  our  blindness  and  incapacity  of  per* 
ceivifig  the  whole  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and  tfie  neces- 
sary 'crossings*  which  must  occasionally  arise  from  the  re- 
gular actions  of  general  laws.  The  observations  on  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  accident  or  chanceare  also  very  judi- 
cious. We  cannot  conclude  with  better  words  thaft  the  au- 
thor's own ;  for  he  wants  not  our  commendation ;  and  we 
have  already  bestowed  the  highest  in  our  power — a  strict 
attention  to  his  work,  cheerful  praise,  and  occasional  hints 
of  slight  and  venial  errors. 

*  Upon  the  whole ;  in  every  thing  which  respects  this  awful^  bat, 
au  we  trust,  glorious  change,  we  have  a  wise  and  powerful  being,*  (the 
author,  in  nature,  of  infinitely  various  expedients  for  infinitely  various 
ends,)  upon  whom  to  rely  for  the  choice  and  appointment  of  means, 
adequate  to  the  execution  of  any  plan  which  his  goodness  or  his  jus- 
tice may  have  formed,  for  the  moral  and  accountable  part  of  his 
terrestrial  creation.  That  great  office  rests  with  him :  be  it  ours  to 
hope  and  to  prepare ;  under  a  firm  and  settled  persuasion,  that,  living- 
and  dying,  we  are  his ;  that  life  is  passed  in  his  constant  presence,  that 
death  Resigns  us  to  his  merciful  disposal/     p.  585. 
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APOLOGIES  for  our  delay  in  noticing  the  present  volume 
are  unnecessary.  For  the  procrastination  of  one  month,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  most  satisfactory  excuse  to  plead ,  since  the 
MS.  of  this  article  was  unfortunately  consumed  in  the  late 
fire,  which  destroyed  the  premises  of  the  proprietor  ot  this 
journal.  Complamts,  however,  and  apologies,  are  equally 
useless ;  and  we  will  endeavour  to  retrace  our  former  st^s, 
with  the  advantage  of  more  matured  reflexion,  and  some- 
what more  extended  inquiry. 

*  I.  On  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.  By  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Younjr,  D.  D.  S.  F.  T.  C.  D.  &  M.  R,  I.  A.* 

It  is  well  known  that  sir  Isaac  Newton  has  fallen  into  some 
error  in  his  calculation  of  the  sun*s  force  to  produce  the  pre- 
cession of  t]^e  equinoxes;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  pre* 
cession  appears  to  be  oi)e  half  less  tmxi  the  truth*    The 


fiouree  of  this  error  ^  however,  not  generally  ajgreed  qii.- 
Various  other  solutions  have  been  given,  which  nave  been 
received  as  genuine  :^  but  it  is  pur  authpr*s  object  to  inquire, 
whether,  in  these  solutions,  secret  itnd  hitherto  unobserved 
errors  may  not  be  detected,  which,  being  equal  and  con- 
trary, compensate  each  other,  and  leave  the  result  cOTrect, 
though  the  premisses  may  be  faulty.  According  to'Newton*s 
calculation,  the  quantity  of  the  precession  arising  from  the 
sun. alone  amount  to  10"  i^f^ 

'  But  it  IB  well  known^  that  the  true  qnantity  of  the  preqesslon, 
ariiiing  from  the  action  of  the  solar  force,  ia  nearly  double  this  quan- 
tityJ  Since  therefore  the  correction  of  this  third  lemma  will  not  aC"> 
count  for  the  great  f}ifference  between  the  result  of  Newton's  calcula- 
tion and  the  truth,  we  mu^t  Jopk  for  the  cause  of  the  difference  else- 
where.  Simpson  is  of  opinion,  that  it  arises  frojn  this,  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  yttj  slender  ring  reyblving  aboiit  one  of  its  diameters,  is 
only  the  half  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  revolution  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  plane,  about  the  centre  of  the  ring;  and  therefore,  that 
all  conclusions,  which  do  not  take  this  into  the  account,  must  be  too 
Jittle  by  just  one  half.  But  it  is  evident,'  that  this  cannot  be  the  tnie 
cause  of  the  difllerence,  because  Newton  did  actually  consider,-  that  the 
motion  of  a  ring  round  one  of  its  diameters  was  less  than  when  it  re- 
iK>lved  round  its  centre,  though  he  has  difFered  from  Simpson  in  the 
ndo  which  he  has  assigned  of  their  motions  in  these  two  case^;  and 
when  the  ratio  of  their  motions  is  admitted  to  be  as  one  to  two,  and 
the  other  corrections  proposed  by  Simpson  are  also  made,  the  total  er- 
tsx  on  iihese  acconnts  is  found  to  be  but  1,5^V  ^^  ^  ^^^  already 
ahewn. 

'  Mr,  Milner,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  69th  vol.  of  the 
I^Hosophical  Transactions,  agrees  with  Frisi  in  thinking,  that  the  er- 
tor  lies  in  Newton's  assumption,  that  the  recession  of  the  nodes  of  a 
rigid  annulus  and  a  solitary  moon,  revolving  in  the  perimeter  of  the 
annulus,  are  equal;  whereas  in  truth,  as  they  assert,  (though  errone* 
ausly,  as  we  shall  presently  shew),  the  recession  of  the  latter  is  but 
ene  half  of  ttedi  of  the  former.*    f.  10. 

The  author  then  examines,  particularly,  whether  the  re- 
cession of  the  nodes  of  a  rigid  annulus  be  indeed  double  the 
recession  of  the  nodes  of  a  sdlitarv  moon,  as  has  been  assert- 
ed. From  this  investigation,  which  we  cannot  abridge,  it 
appears  that  Newton  properly  supposes  them  to  be  equal, 
but  on  insufficient  principles,  because  he  did  npt  consider 
the  counteracting  centrirugal  force.  When  this  deduction 
was  made,  the  conclusion  was  erroneous, — > 

t  — ^because,  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  centrifugal  forc^  as 
before,  he  conceived,  that  the  motion  pf  a  solitary  annulus  and  of  a 
ring  attached  to  a  sphere,  were  produced  by  the  same  efficient  force ; 
whereas  in  this  Matter  case,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  annulus  va« 
fishes,  aad  therefore  the  whole  force  of  the  tuii  becomes  efficient  | 
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that  is,  the  elRdent  foroe  In  the  ^^e  of  a  ring  adhenng  to  the  equa^-: 
tor  of  a  globe;  is  double  the  efficient  force  in  the  case  of  a  solitary 
iringf  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  precession^  estimated  on  thii 
false  hypothesis^  comes  out  top  little  by  just  one  half.'     f.  18. 

In  this  way,  aft  attached  annulus  requires  the  double  effi- 
rient  force  of  a  solitarily  revofving  ring,  which  hats  a  double 
motion  round  its  centre  and  one  oF  its  diameters.  This  dou- 
ble motion  constitutes  the  whole  differencie;  and,  if  the  cor- 
rected quantity  of  10'-'  33"^  be  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  two 
%o  One,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  solution  of  Simpson,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  the  most  eminent  mathematicians.  Some  collate- 
xA  circumstances  and  inquiries  conclude  this  very  valuable 
jpaper. 

*  II.  General  Demonstrations  of  the  Tlieorems  for  the 
Sines  and  Cosines  of  Multiple  Circular  Arcs,  and  also  of  the 
Theorems  for  expressing  the  Powers  of  Sines  and  Cosines  by 
the  Sines  and  Cosines  ot  Multiple  Arcs;  to  which  is  added  a 
Theorem  by  help  wlioreof  the  same  Method  may  be  applied 
to  demonstrate  the  Properties  of  Multiple  Hyperbolic  Areas. 
By  the. Rev,  John  Bripkley,  A.M,  Andrews'  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  and  M.  R.  I.  A/ 

'  This  article  is  incapable  of  abridgement^  and  can  only  be 
iread  with  advantage,  by  mathematicians,  in  the  work  k* 
self. 

*  III.  Remarks  on  the  Velocity  with  which  Fluids  issue 
from  Apertures  in  the  Vessels  which  contain  them.  By  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Youngs  D.D.  S.F.T.C.D.  and  M.R.I.A.' 

This  subject  has*  not,  we  think,  been  considered  with  pro-* 

Ser  views. '  The  motion  of  a  body,  passing  tlirough  a  cylin-. 
er,  cannot  be  compared  >vith  a  body  falUng  vertically,  since, 
iii  the  former  case,  it  assumes  a  spiral  direction ;  as,  for  in- 
stance,  a  ball  tlia*ough  the  barrel  of  a  gun  not  rifled,,  and 
water  through  a  funnel.  If  the  nibtion  of  the  latter  be  ob- 
served, by  that  of  a  body  floating  on  the  water  to  be  dis- 
charged, it  will  appear  that  the  water  crcer  the  aperture  is 
the  last  which  passes  through  it;  We  cannot  follow  this  in- 
quiry, and  our  author's  reasoning,  minutely,  without  the 
plate :  but  we  think  the  latter  often  exceptionable ;  and 
•  would  wish  to  see  this  subject  pursued  experimentally,  by 
immerging*,  in  water,  bodies  of  somewhat  superior^  equal, 
and  interior,  specific  gravity  to  itself. 

*  IV.  A  new  Method  of  resolving  Cubic  Equations.  By 
Tho.  Meredith,  A. B.  Trinity  College,  Dubhu.* 

The  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  of  this  form,  vis.  jt^  +3c* 
x*+3c.  ;r+c^ — a=0,  which- Hifleps  firom  a  power  only  in  its 
last  term,  can,  as  our  author  asserts,  be  fmmdl,  by  trans- 
posing cr,  and  extracting  the  root  on  each-  side,  provided  a 
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fce  not  an  impossible  binomial.  The  *  problem/  therefore, 
i^  to  reduce  any^  cubic  equation  to  this  form,  in  which  tfa^ 
.souare  of  the  co-ejficient  of  the  second  term  is  triple  the  co^ 
lemcient  of  the  third.  The  solution  is  highly  ingeiiiOiffl,  bul^ 
in  some  parts,  riot  very  intelligible. 

*  V.  On  the  Force  of  Testimony  in  establishing  Facts 
contrary  to  Analogy.  Bv  the  Rev.  Matthew  Young,  D.  D. 
6. F. T.C. D.  and  M.R. I.  A.^  ; 

•  This  article  contains  a  good  general  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trine of  chances  and  probabilities ;  but,  neither  from  the  nar- 
tnre  of  the  subject,  nor  the  manner  of  treating  it,  can  it  be 
the*  object  of  our  particular  remarks.  The  only  point  to 
^'hich'we  can  speak  is  the  quesrion,  whether  testimony  de* 
rive  its-  evidence  from'  experience,  or  .from  an  intuitive 
knowledge  antecedent  to  experience.  Yet  even  this  disqui- 
sition is  rather  verbal  than  argumentative.  The  chief  qucff- 
tion  should  be,  whether  \^e  learli  to  discriminate  the  nature 
of  testimony  from  experience  or  intuition.  The  child,  who 
never  thought  of  deceiving,  Cannot  ejfpect  deceit,  anymore 
than  he  would  suspectthe  existence  of  a  imtion  without  eyes 
or  mouths.  -If  tcJtl  there  are  sUch,  he  hiwaio  motive  for  ^is* 
believing  the  tale,  because  he  had  never  -himself  invented  a 
false  report.  It  is  not  that  belief  is  intuitive,  but  that  f^ilse«i 
hood'is;  unknown.  The  comp.utation  of  probabilities,'  which 
f6Uowi^,'is  riot,  in  cVfery  instance/ correct;  but  it  would  lead 
tis  too  far  to  attempt  the  detection  of  the  fallacies  which  we 
think  we  have  discovered  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  reason-, 
ing:  they  are  not,  however,  fundamental,' ixor  very  impor- 
tant. .'    '       '  . 

*  VL  On  the  Number  of  the  primitive  Colorific  Rays  ia 
Solar  Light.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Young,  I),D,  S.F.T.C.D* 
and  M.R.I.  A.' 

The  colours,  formed  by  the  re'fracted  light  of  the  sun,  are 

fenerally  said  to  be  seven;  viz*,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
lue,  indigo,  and  violet.  These  have  been  reduced,  to 
three;  viz.  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  The  orange  is  supposed, 
without  contradiction,  to  be  compounded  of  red  and  yel- 
Jt)w;  the  green,  of  yellow  and  blue;  the  indigo,  of  blue  and 
violet.  But  whence  the  violet? — Our  author,  in  proving  th^ 
former  combinations,  show^s  that  the  rays  of  even  the  same 
colour  are  differently^  refrangible,  and  that  they  therefore  oc- 
casionally mix  and  overlap,  each  other;  consequently  they 
will  generate  the  intermediate  colours.  Thus  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton could  not  decompound,  for  mstance,  all  the  ^reen  lays, 
though  the  conterminous  ones  were  not  so  obstmate;  that 
is,  where  the  union,  was  more  complete,  the  component  parts 
could  not  be  easily  separated — ^for  the  coincident  rays  of  dif- 
ferent colours  arc  equally  refrangible.    The  violet,  how- 
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erer,  which  occasions  the  difficulty,  is  composed  of  bhie  ancl 
red:  but  how  can  the  red  reach  the  other  extremity  of  the 
bpectrum? — One  circumstance  is,  however,  obviousi — ^that 
ttie  circular  beam  is  expanded  into  the  rectilineal  spectrum. 
The  circle,  then,  thus  expanded,  thus  forcibly  broken,  can^ 
not  be  supposed  to  have  each  end  separstted  with  mathema- 
tical exactness.  Some  of  the  rays  from  each  extremity  will 
bQ  intermixed ;  and  thus  the  blue  at  one  extremity  is  of  the 
indigo  hue;  and  the  red,  as  our  author  has  shown,  mixed 
with  rays  decidedly  blue.  Dr.  Young  does  not  exactly  fol- 
low this  idea,  but  rather  considers  the  red  rays  as  scattered 
through  the  whole  spectrum.  He  proves  the  general  point, 
however — viz.  that  tliere  are  only  three  primary  colours- 
very  satisfactorily.  May  not  the  rays  or  different  portions 
of  ime  luminous  beam  have  some  lateral  attractions,  mechar- 
nical  rather  than  chemical? 

*  VII.  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Electric  Attrac- 
tion and  Repulsion.  By  die  Rev.  George  Miller,  D.  D. 
S.F.T.C.D,andM.R.LA.^ 

Mr.  Miller's  object  is  to  reconcile  the  opposite  appearances 
of  attraction  and  repukioa  to  the  agency  of  a  single  fluid. 
We  cannot  employ,  in  the  explanation  of  his  ^p^on,  a 
diorter;  or  more  explicit  language  than  his  own. 

'  Possibly  a  more  distinct  application  of  a  principfe^  already  ii^ 
fome  degree  adopted  both  by  D;*.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Cavalloj  may  remove 
all  the  difficulties  of  this  inquiry.  At  least  1  will  hope,  that  it  may 
lead  to  such  a  consideration  of  the  question,  as  may  subject  the  merits^ 
of  the  theory  itself  to  a  fair  and  decisive  discussion.  This  principle  ia 
saturation.  Dr.  Priestley  has  explained  the  communication  of  the 
redundant  fluid  of  a  body  positivdy  electrified  to  another,  a  part  of 
whose  fluid  had  been  previously  expelled,  by  supposing  that  il  was 
more  strongly  attracted  by  ths  other  body,  than  by  its  own  which  had 
more  than  its  natural  share;  ancf  Mr.  Cavallo  has  m  the  same  manner 
accounted  for  the  n^utual  attr^tipn  jbt  bpdies  in  different  states  of  dec* 
tricity.  '      >  :  ;  :r     •  , 

'  In  applying  this  principle  to  the  sol'ujLion  of  electric  pbiaenomena, 
three  forces  must  be  considered :  1st,  ihe  attraction  subsisting  between 
each  body  and  its  own  portion  of  the  electric  fluid ;  2dly,  the  attrac* 
tion  which  may  subsist  between  each  body  and  the  portion  ofi  fluid  be« 
longing  to  the  other ;  and  3dly,  the  repulsion  subsisting  betw^len  the 
two  portions  6f  the  electric  fluid.  "  r  •  «* 

'  That  the  attraction  subsisting  between  two  bodies  in  opposite  states 
of  electricity  may  be  explained,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  previously" 
the  case  of  two  bodies  in  their  natural  or  ordinar}'  state.  In  this  case 
the  force  subsisting  between  each  body  and  its  own  portion  of  the  elec*- 
tric  fluid  is  not  in  a  state  of  saturation,  because  it  must  be  sufficiently 
8tron|[  to  counterbalance  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid.  Each  body  is 
therefore  still  capable  of  being  attracted  by  the  fluid  belonging  to  the 
Other,  and  each  portion  of  the  fluid  is  also  capable  of  such  attraction,* 
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(This  force,  if  it  should  operate  alone^  would  draw  the  bodies  together; 
hat  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  two  portions  of  the  fluid  tends  to  pro* 
duoe  the  ojpfKwlte  effect.  The  quiesoenoe  of  the  bodies  proves  the 
equality  of  these  forces. 

'  If  two  bodies  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  be  brought  together^ 
the  body  jpositively  electrified  cannot  be  attracted  towards  the  remain* 
ing  electnc  fluid  belonging  to  the  other,  because  this  body  may  be  con« 
sidered  as  saturated  with  the  fluid,  and  that  portion  of  the  fluid  as  satu- 
rated with  solid  matter.  For  the  opposite  reasons  an  attraction  will 
take  place  between  the  body  negatively  electrified  and  the  fluid  belong* 
uig  to  the  former.  It  remains  to  be  shewn^  that  this  attractire  force 
may  exceed  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  two  portions  of  fluid.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  the  repulsion  remains  the  same,  because  the  sum  of 
the  two  quantities  of  fluid  is  not  altered  j  whereas  the  attraction  is 
augmented  hy  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  fluid.  The  one  body  is 
charged  with  more  fluid  than  that  which  its  own  attracting  force  is  ca- 
pable of  retaining,  and  the  redundant  fluid  will  consequentjiy  be 
strongly  impelled  towards  the  other  body,  whose  attractive  power  is  at 
the  same  time  increased  by  the  deficiency  of  its  own  portion  of  fluid. 

*  In  the  case  of  two  bodies  similariy  electrified  the  bodies  may  be 
either  both  positively,  or  both  negatively  electrified.  When  they  arc 
both  positively  electrified,  they  are  both  saturated  with  the  electric 
fluid ;  and  when  they  are  both  negatively  electrified,  both  remaining 
portions  of  the  electric  fluid  are  reciprocally  saturated  with  solid  mat* 
ter.  In  neither  case  therefore  can  any  attraction  take  place  between 
either  body  and  the  fluid  belonging  to  the  other.  Consequently,  the 
rapulsion  existing  between  the  two  portions  of  the  fluid  must  operate 
without  resistance,  and  the  two  bodies  be  repelled  from  each  other/ 
P*  146. 

The  same  solution  is  supposed  to  apply  to  magnetical  at* 
traction  and  repulsion. 

*  VIII.  A  general  I^monstration  of  the  Property  of  the 
Circle  discovered  by  Mr.  Cotes,  deduced  from  the  Circle 
only.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  A.  M.  Andrews'  Profes- 
sor of  Astronomy,  and  M.  R.  I.  A.' 

The  elegance  and  utility  of  this  theorem  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged ;  yet  no  correct  and  satisfactory  demonstration 
has  yet  been  offered,  at  least  from  the  circle  alone.  The  pre- 
isent  demonstration  appears  equally  clear  and  correct,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  mathematical  abilities  of  its 
author. 

*  IX.  Additional  Observations  on  the  Proportion  of  real  , 
Acid  in  the  three  antient  known  mineral  Acid^,  and  ou  the 
Ingredients  in  various  neutral  Salts  and  other  Compounds. 
By  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  and  M.R.I.A-* 

The  immense  labour  which  this  paper  required,  can  only  . 
be  estimated  by  the  practical  chemist:  it,  indeed,  merits  tb^ 
highest  commendation,  and  is  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance.    Our  account  of  it  can,  however,  con\-^y  no  adts- 


qttate  idea  of  its  exceilenee,  as  it  consists  of  iadepetodknt: 
»ct9.  A  single  fsxtract  would  be  to  bring  a  b^ick  as  a  spe* 
^vieii  of  a  housa; — to  abrid^  or  to  transcribe  tbe  whole 
would  be  equally  difficult.  The  fundamental  experiments^ 
on  which  the  results  rest^  are  detailed  in  the  fourth  voluioi^ 
lof  the  Transactions ;  and  the  different  objects  which  infiu* 
enced  the  French  chemists  in  similar  experiments,'  we  have 
(explained  in  our  review  of  the  Annales  de  Chynxie,  The 
article  before  us^  which  contains  a  vast  bulk  of  information^ 
.extends  to  142  pages,  -     .  . 

'  X.  Essay  on  Human-  Liberty.  By  IticHard  Kir  wan  ^ 
Esq.  tL.D.  F.R.S.  and  M.R.I.A/ 

This  is  a  veiy  comprehensive  and  able  defence  of  hdniiaii 
liberty,  in  opposition  to  the  necessiirians ;  in  which  Dr. 
Piiestley's  arguments — who,  in  our  author's  opinion^  has 
stated  theitt  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  accuracy~are 
distinctly  noticed.  The  novelty  of  manner— for  we  perceive 
little  more — consists  in  the  precision  with  which  Mr.  Kirwan 
employs  his  different  terms:  yet  we  own  that  this  does  not 
greatly  alter  the  state  of  the  question:  nor  will  the  distinc- 
tion between/  necessary*  and  *  certain'  really  decide  it  J 

*  XL  Synoptical  View  of  the  State  .of  the  Weather  at 
Dublin  in  the  Ye^  1796.  By  Richard  Kirwan^  Ii)$q:  JLL.  D. 
I.R.S.  andM.R.r.A.' 

The  ran^e  of  the  barometer  was  from  30.88,  in  a  very 
thick  fog,  m  February,  to  28. SO  in  April:  the  mean  was 
29.68.  The  thermometer  was  from  81®  (June)  to  19*^  (De^ 
cember):  the  mean  49.22;  tbe  mean  of  April  50.40.  The 
tain  amounted  to  20.16  inches.  There  were  191  days  of 
rain,  and  1 2  of  snow.  In  July,  there  were  28  days  of  rain  ; 
and^  even  in  June — the  driest  inbnth  — 12  days.  Our 
readers  will  soon  perceive  that  the  average  number  of  rainy 
days  in  every  jnanth  was  very  nearly  16 — ^more  than  half. 
1'be  storms  were  chiefly  from  the  west,  and  alidost  con- 
stantly connected  with  some  point  of  the  south. 

*  XV.  Synoptical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Weather  at 
Dublin  HI  the  Year  1799.  By  Riclmrd  Kii^wan;  Esq.  LU  D. 
Pres.  R.I.A.  andF.R.S.'  \ 

We  step  on  to  the  present  article,  as  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  former.  The  barometer  was  from  3(>.75.  to  28.8'6:  the 
thermometer  from  70**  (July)"  to  23*  (January  and  Decem- 
ber) ;  the  mean,  46"*  5'*.  The  mean  heat  or  April  is  only. 
40.75.  April  was,  however^  a  very  wet  month,  as  rain  fell* 
on  23  days,  and  snow  on  2.'  The  whole  quantity  of  rainr 
■  ■   <•    — '      ■  ■     '  ■        ■  I    I    ■       III  I       I  I  v 

*  We  do  not  see  how  the  mean  heats  or  heights  of  rbe  barometer  are  .taken :  la 
general »  they  arc  apparently  the  means  of  the  mean  of  each  moath:  these  do  119^9' 
however,  correspond  with  the  mna  of  the  highest  and  lowest  dt^rctt 
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ainounted  to  2S.58  incheS)  though  titers  w«re  only  leOnony 
days. 

'<  XII.  An  Abstract  df  Qbseiralooiis  of  the  Weather  of 

1798,  made  by  Henry  Edge  worth,  Esq;  at  Edgeworth&towd 
in  the  County  of  Longford  in  Ireland.' 

At  EdgeworthstoAVD,  in  the  CQunty  of  Lopgford,  the  raiii 
amounted  to  35.56  inches^  but  there  were  only  132  rainy 
days.  Of  thesie,  23  occurred  in  July ;  and  6.37  inches  of  raiit 
fell.  In  January,  however,  5.80  inches  fell  in  14  days  only« 
The  barometer  was  from  30.25  to  28.24;  the  mean,  29.50« 
The  thermometer  was  from  26**  to  18*^ ;  the.  mean  48** :  the 
mean  heat  of  April  50^.  The  most  windy  month,  in  1796 
&nd  1797,  was  January.  The  number  of  windy  days,  in 
these  two  years,  was  325,  of  which  51  occun-ed  in  that 
month.  In  1798,  there  were  157  windy  days,  of  which  21 
occurred  in  October. 

*  XIII.  A  Method  of  expressing,  when  possible,  the  Va- 
lue of  one  variable  Quantity  in  integral  Powers  of  another 
and  constant  Quantities,  having  given  Equations  expressing 
the  Relation  of  these  variable  Quantities.  In  which  is  con- 
tained the  general  Doctrine  of  Reversion  of  Series,  of  ap- 
proximating to  the  Roots  of  Equations,  and  of  the  Solution 
of  fluxional  Equations  by  Series.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brink- 
ley,  A.  M.  Andrews*  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  M.R.I.  A.^ 

This  excellent  and  valuable  article  is  incapable  of  abridge-* 
ment. 

*  XIV.  Account  of  the  Weather  at  Londonderry  in  the 
Year  1799,    By  William  Paterson,  M.  D.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.* 

This  table  chiefly  relates  to  the  wind*  and  rain.  The 
winds  are  almost- exclusively  from  the  south.  The  fair  days 
were  128,  the  showery  198^  and  the  wet  39.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  these  numbers  were  126,  207,  and  32,  respec- 
tively. The  lightning  seems  to  have  been  frequent.  Tho 
greatest  heat  was  in  June ;  viz,  74** :  the  greatest  cold  in  Ja- 
nuary, 21".  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  in  1799, 1798,  and 
1797,  was  36,  33,  and  31  inches,  respectively. 

The  only  pap^r  in  the  class  of  polite  literature  is  the  fol- 
lowing: viz. 

*  XVI.  Some  Observations  upon  the.  Greek  Accents.  By 
Arthur  Browne,  Esq*  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,.  Dub- 
lin.' 

The  use  of  the  Greek  accent,  and  the  ancient  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, have  been  the  subject  of  much  disquisition;  and 
an  abstract  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject  is  premised: 
yet  the  Greek  has  been  a  language  of  conversation  M'ithin  a 
iRew  centuries;  and  even  the  n^odern  Greek  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  ancient,  except  in  some  slight  variations,  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  Avoids.     Mr,  Brown,  having  met  with 
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tome  modern  Greeks,  was  induced  to'  inquire  into  the  jiis'^ 
puted  point,  whether  they  read  by  accent  or  quantity  $  as^ 
in  this  respect,  they  did  not,  perhaps,  greatly  rafy  from 
their  ancestors. 

«■  The  result  *  (of  our  author's  first  conrersation) '  was,  to  my  great 
turprise,  that  the  practice  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  different  from  any 
of  the  theories  contained  in  the  books  I  have  mentioned :  it  is  true 
they  have  not  two  pronunciations  for  prose  and  for  verse,  and  in  both 
they  read  by  accent,  and  so  far  confirm  the  theory  of  the  learned  bi- 
shop, tlie  latest  writer  I  have  mentioned ;  but  they  make  accent  the  - 
cause  of  quantity;  they  make  it  govern  and  control  quantity;  they 
make  the.  syllable  long  on  which  the  acute  accent  falls,  and  they  al« 
low  the  acute  accent  to  change  the  real  quantity:  in  these  latter  re<« 
spects  therefore  they  agree  with  Mr.  Primatt,  but  they  desert  him 
when  be  therefore  concludes  that  poetry  is  not  to  be  read  by  accent—* 
they  always  reading  poetry  as  well  as  prose  by  accent.  Whether  any 
inference  can  hence  be  drawn  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  antients,  I 
must  ieave,  after  what  I  have  premised  above,  to  men  of  mere  learn* 
ing,  but  I  think  it  at  least  so  probable  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
communicate  to  the  Academy  the  instances  which  occurred  in  proof  of 
this  assertion  more  particularly.  Of  the  two  first  persons  whom  l 
met,  one,  the  steward  of  the  ship,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Ce« 
phaTonia,  had  had  a  school  education :  he  read  £uripides  and  tnuia* 
fated  some  easier  passages  without  much  difficulty.  By  a  stay  in  this- 
country  of  near  two  years  he  was  able  to  speak  English  very  tolerably^ 
as  could  the  captain  and  several  of  the  crew,  and  almost  all  of  them 
spoke  Italian  fluently.  The  companion  however  of  the  steward  could 
speak  only  modern  Greek,  in  which  I  could  discover  that  he  wis  giv* 
ing  a  description  of  the  distress  in  which  the  ship  had  been,  and 
though  pot  able  to  understand  the  context  could  plainly  distinguish 
many  wt>rds,  such  as  ^»^<— {v^ov,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  sound  of 
At^miroi  pronounced  short;  this  awoke  my  curiosity,  which  was  stilt 
more  heightened  when  I  observed  that  he  said  At^t^iirut  long,  with 
the  same  attention  tp  the  alteration  of  the  accent  with  the  variety  o€ 
case,  which  a  boy  would  be  taught  to  pay  at  a  school  m  England* 
Watching  therefore  more  closely,  and  asking  the  other  to  read  some 
ancient  Greek,  I  found  that  they  both  uniformly  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  accent,  without  any  attention  to  long  or  short  svllables  where 
accent  came  in  the  way  3  and  on  their  departure,  one  of  them  having 
bade  me  good  day,  by  saying  KaX>;^^^«,  to  which  I  answered  Km>.ntJLl^, 
he  with  strong  marks  of  reprobation  set  me  right,  and  repeated  KoXr- 
fuf%l  and  with  like  censure  did  the  captain  upon  another  occasion  ob- 
serve upon  my  saying  Socilites  instead  of  Socrates* 

'  I  now  felt  a  vehement  wish  to  know  whether  they  made  the  di- 
stinction in  this  respect  usually  made  between  verse  and  prose, but  from 
the  little  scholarship  of  the  two  men  with  whom  I  had  conversed,  from 
the  ignorance  of  a  third  whom  I  afterwards  met,  (who  however  read 
XAician  with  ease,  though  he  did  not  seem  ever  to  have  heard  of  the 
book,)  and  on  account  ot  my  imperfect  mode  of  conversing  with  them 
all,  I  bad  little  hopes  of  satisfaction  on  the  point,  nor  was  I  clear  that 
they  perfectly  knew  the  difference  between  verse  and  proseJ  p.  366» 
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Afterwards,  repeating  his  inquiry  to  men  of  saperior  edu* 
cation,  the  result  was  not  very  different. 

'  Both  the  Greeks  repeatedly  assured  us  that  verse  as  well  as  prose 
was  read  by  accent,  and  not  by  quantity,  and  exempli  tied  it  by  read- 
ing several  lines  of  Homer,  with  whose  name  they  seamed  perfecUy 
well  acquainted. 

*  I  shall  give  an  instance  or  ti?k'o  of  their  mode  of  reading: 

'Ef  y^rra?  i«r»Tu5'i$  ayiifOfjLt9y  If  ^  ixMr6fJifi¥, 

*  They  made  the  i  in  a^uf — w^saifu  and  i^sra^  long, 

*  But  when  they  read 

they  made  the  second  syllable  of  the  first  word  K>.i;0i  short,  notwith* 
standing  the  acute  accent  t  on  my  asking  why,  Ihey  desired  me  to  look 
back  on  the  circumflex  on  the  first  syllable,  and  said  it  thence  necessa- 
rily followed,  for  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  with 
the  great  length  which  the  circumflex  denotes,  and  not  to  shorten  the 
second.  The  testimony  of  the  schoolmaster  might  be  vitiated,  but 
what  could  be  stronger  than  that  of  these  ignorant  mariners  as  to  the 
vulgar  common  practice  of  modern  Greece,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  confirms  the  opinion  of  bishop  Horsley,  that  the  tpnes  of  words  in 
connection  are  Qot  always  the  same  with  the  tones  of  solitary  words^ 
though  in  those  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  accentual  marks  do  not 
change  their  position.  I  must  here  add  that  these  men  confirmed  an 
'  observation  of  our  late  revered  and  lamented  president,  that  we  are 
much  mbtaken  in  our  idea  of  the  supposed  lofty  sound  of  w^ku^XbiaQoi^^ 
Bm}^urafii;  that  the  borderers  on  the  coast  of  the  Archipelago  take  their 
ideas  from  the  gentle  laving  of  the  shore  by  a  summer  wave,  and 
not  from  the  roaring  of  a  winter  ocean,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
novmced  it  ptlypblisveQ  tbalasses,*     p.  369. 

From  these  circumstances,  our  author  thinks  tliat  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English — viz.  pro- 
longing the  sound  of  the  syllable  on  which  the  acute  accent 
falls — ^is  true  of  every  language.  In  the  English,  indeed,  ac- 
cents and  quantity  agree;  so  that  no  diflSculty  remains.  In 
other  languages,  the  hypothesis  has  been  opposed,  as  de- 
structive of  rhythm.  This  our  author  denies,  admitting 
only  that  it  will  destroy  the  metre  or  quantity ;  and  shoAvs, 
with  some  sticcess,  that  to  read  by  quantity,  without  an  at- 
tention to  accent,  destroys  tfie  force  of  poetry  of  different 
languages. 

*  It  .will  be  asked  then  what  is  theuic  of  metre  or  measure  in  verse, 
if  we  are  not  to  read  by  \\\  and  here  is  the  grand  difficulty,  and  I  own, 
with  candor  I  cannot  answer  it  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  my  own 
mind :  to  those  indeed  who  say  we  are  to  read  by  accent  in  prose,  it 
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may  be  equally  asked  what  is  the  use  of  long  or  short  syllables  in 
prosc^  if  we  are  not  ta  attend  to  them  when  accent  comes  in  the  way: 
but  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  I  can  only  answer,  that  in  the  first 
|)Iace  accent  doth  not  always  interfere,  and  then  quantity  is  our  guide, 
and  accent  often  accords  with  quantity.  Secondly,  metre  determines 
fche  number  of  feet  or  measui^s  in  each  verse,  and  thereby  produces  a 
general  analogy  and  harmony  through  the  whole,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  as  I  apprehend,  accent  doth  not  change  the  number  of 
feet^  though  It  doth  the  nature  or  species  of  them.    Thus  when  we  read 

'  Arm  a  virumque  cano,  Trqjae  qui  primus  ab  oris, 

we  do  not  make  more  feet  than  when  we  scan  the  line,  nor  emplojr 
more  time  than  in  pronouncing  the  next  line  in  which  the  accent  hap- 
pens to  accord  with  the  quantity^  viz. 

'  Italiam  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit. 

*  Thirdly,  The"  poet  in  measuring  his  verse  certainly  must  be 
confined  to  some  certain  number  and  order  of  long  and  short  sylla* 
bles,  in  order  to  produce  a  concordance  through  the  whole,  and  even. 
to  regulate  the  position  of  accent,  which  though  not  subdued  by  quan- 
tity will  certainly  have  some  relation  to  it,  euph^nia  gratid}  but 
surely  the  length  or  shortness  of  a  syllable  cannot  determine  where  em- 
phasis shall  be  placed — that  must  depend  on  the  meaning  and  the 
thought ;  and  it  would  be  most  absurd  for  the  [)oet  to  say  to  the  reader^ 
you  shall  not  rest  upon  this  emphatic  and  significative  word  because  its 
syllables  are  short,  and  wherever  there  is  a  rest^  there  must  be  length 
and  intonation.'     p.  375. 

This  ingenious  paper,  which  merits  particular  attention 
from  the  polite  scholar,  concludes  with  a  letter  in  moderu 
Greek,  wnich,  with  a  little  attention,  may  be  easily  read  by 
those  who  have  been  initiated  in  the  works  of  Plato  and  Xe- 
nophon.  We  own,  however,  that  the  author  does  not  merit  . 
the  title  of  ArrMt«TaTo<. 


Art.  VI. — An  Account  of  the,  English  Colony  hi  New  South 
Wales  J  from  its  first  Settlement  in  January  1788,  to  August 
1801;  with  Remarks  on  the  Dupositiojis^  Custoffis^  Alan^ 

.  Tiers  J  &"c'.  of  the  Native  Inhabitants  if  th^t  Country.  7  • 
which  are  added^  Soyne  Particulars  of  New  Zealayiil;  coni^ 
piled f  by  Permission^  from  the  MSS.  of  Lieuttnant-Gover^ 
nor  King ;  and  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  performed  by  Cap^ 
tain  Fliyiders  ayid  Mr.  Bass ;  by  which  the  l^xistence  of  a 
Strait  separafi}2g  Van  Diemen^s  Landfrom  the  Continent  of 

:  New  llollayid  was  ascerfaiyied.  Abstracted  from  the  Journal 
of  Mr.  Bass.  By  Lieuteyiant-Coloyiel  Coll  ins  ^  of  the  Boyal 
Mariyies,  &-i-.  Illustrated  by  Engraviyigs.  Vol.  II.  4to. 
1 1.  Is.     Boards.     Cadell  ayul  Davies.     1802. 

VARIOUS  have  been  the  circumstances  which  have  re- 
.|)eatt*Uly  called  our  attention  to  this  new  colony,  at  the  east* 
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Wn  extremity  of  the  globe— to*  this  reputed  continent,  which 

looks,  with  stern  defiance,  oii  the  westei-n  world.     On  the 

first  attempt  at  colonising  it,  we  hesitated  as  to  the  plan,  and 
were  fearful  it  would  be  found  inconvenient  and  expensive— 

perhaps  useless^  if  not  dangerous^     When  we  looked  at  co- 

,lonel  Collins's  first  volume,  our  apprehensions  and  skepti- 
cism were  not  lessened  ;  yet  we  saw,  or  perhaps  wished  to 

.see,  the  seeds  of  reformation  taking  root,  virtue  succeeding 
(bjr  example,  and  the  innate  peace  which  a  life  of  virtue  in- 
spires) to  the  worst  of  vices, — the  habits  of  order,  to  conduct 
the  most  criminal  and  depraved.  We  fear  tlie  hopes  thus 
entertained  were  delusive — coloured  by  our  wishes,  embodied 
by  our  expectations.     Whatever  may  be  the  eventual  suc- 

.cess  of  the  colony,  it  will  not  be  derived  from  any  extensive 
or  lasting  reformation  of  its  involuntary  inhabitants. 

.^  Th§  nrst  volume  of  this  work,  published  in  1198,  occurs 
ill  our  25th  volume,  where  we  explained,  at  some  length,  the 

.situation  of  the  colony,  and  its  external  circumstances,  Avith 
some  facts  of  importance  to  its  natural  history.  As  a  colony 
of  convicts,  its  history,  furnished  to  us  in  the  aera  subsequent 
to  that  pubUcation,  is  short,  and  not  very  satisfactory.  Re- 
formation proceeds  with  steps  peculiarly  slow.  Depra^aty 
of  every  kuid  is  neither  depressed  by  punishment  nor  by  the 

,few  examples  of  a  different  kind;  and  mischiefs  the  most  se- 

.rious,  involviiig  the  perpetrators  themselves,  are  constantly 
conrimitted.  Cultivation  advances  with  little  activity :  yet, 
as  it  is  unremittingly  pursued,  some  progrees  must  be  made; 

.and  perhaps  the  colony  may  now  supply  itself  with  corn. 
At  no  great  distance,  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  may  be 
procured  from  its  own  fields  ;  and  the  herds,  the  offspring 

,of  cows  and  bulls  which  once  strayed,  have  produced  al- 
ready, perhaps,  sufficient  stock  for  that  purpose,  could  it  be 
ascertamed  or  commanded  at  pleasure.  Goats  do  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  sheep ;  but,  of  all  animals,  swine  seem  to 

•  flourish  best. 

The  extent  of  country  now  cleared  is  considerable  ;  yet 
the  public  buildings  are  few,  and  frequently  destroyed  by 
the  malice  or  mischief  of  the  villains  destined  to  cultivate 
the  spot.  The  climate,  however,  is  in  itself  uncertain  ;  and 
the  drought  so  frequently  ruins  the  crops,  that  the  colony 
cannot  be  secure  without  foreign  assistance,  unless  it  have  at 
least  two  years*  'stock  in  its  granaries.  The  natives,  who 
equal  the  convicts  in  depravity  and  cruelty,  are,  like  other 

,  savages,  subject  to  unreasonable  and  unsuspected  bursts  of 
passion ;  and  at  the  same  time  possess  that  tendency  to  wan- 
ton barbarity,  which  would  disgrace  the  worst  of  the  savage 
tribes,  and  which  is  equalled  only  in  some  of  the  South-^Sfit 

,  Islands.   As  subsistence  is  with  diJ9Sculty  procured,  the  mup« 
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der  of  tbfeir  wves  and  children  i»  not  uncommon.  A  child 
is  interred  alive  in  the  grave  of  its  mother  ;  and  the  future 
mother  will,  at  the  risk" of  her  own  life,  often  destroy  the 
child  in  her  womb.  In  othef  countries,  colonisation  has  often 
^rawn  a  tear  from  hnmamtv,  when  reflecting  on  the  oppres- 
sion of  innocent  natives.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  firid  no 
oppression.  Brutes  who,  merit  the  severest  chastisement, 
are  left  in  possession  of  customs  the  most  degrading  to  hu- 
man beings,  and  perpetrate  the  worst  crimes,  without  the 
apprehension  of  punishment,  which  they  contrive  to  escape 
or  elude. 

If  we  examine  the  real  benefits  of  this  new  colony,  we  shall 
not  find  them,  at  present,  considerable  ;  while  what  they 
may  be,  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  a  convenient  spot,  in  time 
of  war,  for  the  whalers  of  the  Pacific  :  arid,  if  colonel  Col- 
linses suggestions  be  attended  to,  it  may  become  still  more 
convenient,  as  trye-houses  may  be  established  on  the  coast, 
and  the  blubber  refined  on  shore,  while  the  ships  are  em- 
ployed in  adding  to  the  stock.  In  time  of  war,  also,  Spanish 
prizes  may  be  brought  into  this  port,  a^nd  condemned,  which 
could  not  be  carried  to  a  more  distant  court  of  admiralty; 
and  perhaps,  hereafter,  some  advantage  may  be  drawn  from 
its  flax,  one  great  object  of  the  colonisation. 

The' productions  of  the  country  itself  are  neither  nume* 
rous  nor  valuable  :  yet,  in  salt,  coals,  and  iron,  it  seems  to 
abound  ;  and  the  iiton  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 

In  this  respect,  its  indigenous  treasures  may  be  useful  to 
the  colony,  and  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  dock- 
yard. The  distance  is,  however,  too  great  for  exportation, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  form  a  commercial  communicaticHi 
with  Spanish  America  or  with  China.  In  such  case,  the  iron 
of  Australasia  might  command  the  gold  of  Peru,  the  silk  and 
porcelain  of  Nanquin.  The  idea  may,  at  present,  appear 
tJtooian  ;  but  another  century  may  behold  it  reahsed* 

Tne  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  by 
the  work  before  us,  are  few.  Hills  are  "seen  to  rise  above 
hills,  from  Mount  Hunter,  the  highest  ground  that  has  been 
climbed ;  but  no  very  lofty  mountain  has  been  discovered. 
We  have  suspected  Australasia  to  be  a  groupe  of  islands,  for 
one  among  several  reasons,  tliat  it  does  not  abound  in  large, 
fivers,  at  least  on  the  eastern  side.  Even  the  Hawkesbury 
has  an  eastern  course  only  for  a  short  distance.  It  seems  to 
arise  from  the  south,  and  to  pursue  a  northernly  direction 
before  it  trends  to  the  east.  The  course  of  all  the  other  ri- 
YUlets  is  from  south  to  north. 

• .    It  is  singular  that  so  small  a  portion  only  of  this  vast  island 

has  hitherto  been  explored ;  and  it  can  only  be  accounted 

•for  from  the  few^  persons  at  the  governor's  command ^  to 
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whom  such  an  attempt  could  be  entrusted,  together  with  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions.  The 
difficulties  of  exploring  by  sea  are  not  equally  numerous ; 
and  the  most  interesting  pant  of  this  volume  consists  in  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Bass  and  Ueutenant  Flinders  on  the  south. 
Mr.  Bass  began  the  attempt  in  a  whalo-boat,  and  afterwards 
joined  Mr,  Flinders.  The  latter  is  again  engaged  in  a 
second  and  similar  attempt;  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  his 
fiiccesa. 

Before,  however,  we  speak  of  the  more  distant  investiga- 
tion, we  must  notice  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  journeys  in 
the  interior.  Mount  Taurus,  we  may  premise,  is  on  trie  south 
of  Mount  Hunter. 

•  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month  a  party  set  off  on  an  excursion 
to  the  cow-pasture  plains.     On  reaching  Mount  Taurus,  a  distinct 
herd  of  the  wild  cattle,  67  in  number,  was  seen.     It  was  conjectured 
that  this  valuable  collection  of  cattle  had  so  considerably  increased,  as 
to  find  a  convenience  in  dividihg  into  dificrent  herds^  thereby  prevent^ 
ing  those  quarrels  which  might  frequently  happen  among  their  rnales^ 
This  was  confirmed  by  their  falling-in  with,  in  another  place,  a  herd> 
tn  which  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  170  pf  these"  animals» 
A  couple  of  days  were  pleasantly  occupied  in  examining  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  exhibited  the  beautiful  appearance  of  a  luxuriant 
and  well-\vatcred  pasturage.  The  latitude  of  Mount  Taurus  was  found 
to  be  34**  i6'  S.  and  the  river  Nepean  was  discovered  to  take  its  course 
"close  round  the  south  Side  of  this  hill.  Two  gentlemen  who  were  of  this 
party  having,  at  their  setting  out,  proposed  to  walk  from  Mount  Tau- 
rus m  as  direct  a  line  as  the  country  would  admit,  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
Whale  boat  was  ordered  to  wait  for  them  about  five  leagues  to  the 
Southward  of  Botany  Bay.    They  expected  to  have  reached  the  coast 
in  one  day,  but  they  did  not  reckon  on  having  fiill  25  miles  of  a  rug- 
ged and  mountainous  road  to  cross.     Making  their  course  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  c&st,  they  fell  ih  with  the  boat  very  conveniently,  and 
Mr.  Bass,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  described  their  route  to  have  lain,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  way,  over  nothing  but  high  and  steep  ridges  of 
hills,  the  land  becoming  more  rocky  and  barren  as  they  drew  near  the 
sea  coast.     In  each  of  the  vallies  formed  by  these  hills  they  found  a 
run  of  fresh  Water,  in  some  places  of  considerable  depth  and  rapidity. 
The  direction  of  these  streams  or  runs  being  to  the  northward,  they 
were  supposed  to  fall  into  a  harbour  which  lay  about  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  soutbv/ard  of  Pott  Solander,  and  had  obtained  tl\e  name  of  Port 
Harking,  the  pilot  of  that  name  having  had  the  honour  of  the  dia- 
Cgveiy. 

.    ?:  A  church  clock  having  been  brought  to  the  settlement  in  the  Re- 

\^^tC^  when  that  ship  arrived  from  England^  and  no  building  fit  for  its 

reception  having  been  since  erected,  preparations  were  now  making 

.  fo^  constructing  a  tower  fit  for  the  purpose  }  to  which  might  be  added 

,,i  church,  whenever  at  a  fiiture  day  the  increase  of  labourers  might 

eo^liie  the  governor  to  direct  such  an  edifice  to  be  built. 

5  QiXtfi  n^^ll  not  being  sufficient  to  grind  the  flour  required  by  the  ii^ 
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habitants  at  Sydney,  the  stonemasons  were  employed  in  breaking  out 
and  preparing  stone  for  another  at  that  place. 

*  l?he  blacksmith's  shop,  begun  in  the  last  month,  was  nearlj  com^ 
pleted  at  the  end  of  this. 

'  The  weather  was  observed  to  be  growing  warm.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  strong  southerly  winds,  with  rainy  and  unsettled 
weather,  prevail^,  particularly  at  the  change  of  the  moon.'     r.  50. 

The  travels  of  Wilson  furnish  nothing  decisive. 

Mr.  Bass  discovered  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  did  not,  in 
reali,ty,  belong  to  New  Holland,  but  formed  a  s^arate 
island,  which  was  divided  from  what,  to  be  more  easily  inteU 
ligible,  we  shall  now  call  the  continent,  by  a  strait.  We 
thus,  at  once,  cut  off  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude  from 
New  Holland,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  passage  from  the  Jn- 
/dian  to  the  Pacific,  as,  off  the  southern  point  of  Van  Die^ 
jnen^s  Land,  or  soon  after  the  navigator  enters  the  Pacific, 
he  meets  with  a  steady,  and  often  a  pretty  violent,  north- 
wester. The  short  account  of  Mr.  Bass's  first  discovery  wa 
shall  transcribe. 

'  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon  of  th^ 
'Beliance,  returned  from  an  excursion  in  an  open  boat  to  the  south* 
w^rd,  after  an  abipnce  of  twelve  weeks,  lliis  gentleman,  who  had 
little  to  Qccnpy  him  while  his  ship  was  refitting,  disliking  an  idle  life^ 
possessing  with  a  good  cpnstitution  a  mind  and  body  strong  and  vigo* 
rous,  and  being  endowed  with  great  good  sensej^  ingenuity,  and  obser* 
vation,  requested  the  governor  to  allow  him  a  boat^  aKid  permit  him 
to  man  her  with  volunteers  from  the  king's  ships  3  proposing  to  go 
along  the  coast,  and  make  such  observations  as  might  be  in  his  power. 
The  governor  readily  consenting,  he  set  out,  as  well  provided  as  the 
wze  of  his  boat  would  allovy  j  and  in  her,  against  much  adverse  wind 
and  bad  weather,  he  persevered,  as  far  to  the  southward  as  the  latitude 
40^  00',  visiting  every  opening  in  the  coast  5  but  only  in  one  place* 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Point  Hicks,  finding  a  harbour  ca- 
pable of  admitting  ships.  There  was  every  appearance  of  an  extensive 
strait,  or  rather  an  open  sta,  between  the  latitudes  of  39®  and  40^ 
south,  and  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  consisted  (as  had  been  conjec- 
tured) of  a  groupe  of  inlands  lying  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  coun- 
try. 

*  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Bass's  account,  that  there  was  but  very  littl^ 
good  ground  to  the  southward.  His  occasional  ^cursions  into  the  in- 
terior, situated  as  he  found  himself  with  an  open  boat,  in  which  he 
could  carry  but  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  could  not  be  very  ex  ten- 
sivc  5  he,  however,  went  far  enough  to  discover  that  there  was  but  lit* 
tie  good  land  near  the  sea ;  but,  had  it  even  been  superior  to  those 
parts  which  were  known,  the  want  of  harbours,  even  for  small  vessels* 
would  lessen  its  value  much.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  better  vessel,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  circumna* 
vigate  Van  Diemen's  Land.'     p.  pj. 

The  pursuit  of  this  investigation  by  lieutenant  Flinders 
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and  Mr.  Bass  affords  some  vtiry  interesting  remarks^  which ' 
i\-ill  be  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  the  geologist.  We 
regret  that  it  was  not  accompmied  by  Mr.  Ffinders's  chart, " 
since,  without  this  or  some  such  assistance,  it  is  not  easily  in- 
telligible. We  liave  employed,  for  our  own  purpose,  Mr.  Pin- 
vkerton*s  map  of  New  Holland,  which  is  not,  however,  per* 
fectly  consonant  with  the  description.     We  shall,  neverthe-. 
less,  endeavour  to  convey  a  sufficiently  adequate  idea  of  tlie . 
whole. 

The  strait  discovered  by  Mr.  Bass,  as  we  have  already 
said,  divides  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  New  Holland  ;  and' 
the  former  seems  to  lie,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  somewhat 
as  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  southern  promontory  of  the' 
American  continent.  Van  Diemen's  Land  now,  therefore, 
forms  an  island,  perhaps  a  groupe  of  islands  ;  but  with  this 
circumstance  we  are  not  acquainted.  Its  northern  part  is 
called  Port  Dalr3'mple  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait- 
are  *  Kent's  Group'  and  *  Furneaux  Islands;*  on  the  we§t, 
nearer  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  opposite  to  its  north-western, 
promontory,  are  Hunter's  Ii^lands.  Funieaux  Islands,  which 
offer  the  first  subject  of  remark,  are  granite,  with,  in  gene-, 
ral,  a  scantv  vegetation,  and  stunted  trees  of*  inconside- 
rable size.  The  blocks  of  granite  lie,  as  usual,  loose  and  un- 
connected. The  following  remarks  f elate  to  *  Preservation 
IsUuid,'  (one  of  Furneaux)  so  called  from  its  being  the  spot 
in  which  t!ie  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Sidney  Cove  were  pre- 
served, 

*  The  great  bulk  of  these  blocks  renders  them  so  conspicuous,  that 
the  attention  is  6rst  struck  with  them  upon  approaching  the  island.' 
But,  besides  granite,  there  is  on  the  north  side,  where  the  island  is  pa^- 
tieularly  low  and  narrow,  a  slip  of  calcareous  earth,  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  length,  which  discovers  itself  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
it  is  not  for  the  most  part  pure,  for  broken  pieces  of  the  granite  are 
mixed  with  it  in  various  proportions.  Some  parts  are  a  mere  mass  of 
these  broken  pieces  cementerl  together  by  the  calcareous  matter; 
xvhilst  others  are  an  almost  perfect  chalk,  and  are  capable  of  being 
burnt  into  excellent  lime.  Broken  sea  shells  and  other  exuviec  of  ma* 
rine  animals  are  apparent  throughout  the  whole  mass* 

*  Upon  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  this  chalky  rock,  was  found  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  the  black  metallic  particles  which  appear  in 
the  granite  as  black  shining  specks,  and  are  in  all  probability  grains  of 
tin. 

^  To  find  this  small  bed  of  the  remains  of  shell  animals,  of  which 
chalk  is  formed  wherever  found,  in  such  an  unexpected  situation,  ex- 
cited some  surprise;  and  Mr.  Bass  endeavoured  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  this  deposit,  by  examining  the  form  of  the  neighbouring 
part 8  of  the  island. 

'  The  result  of  his  inquiries  and  conjectures  amounted  to  this  t  that 
U  traces  of  the  sea^  and  of  the  efFec^s  of  running  waters^  were  plainly 
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discerntble  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  deposit  of  chalk  and  granite^  it  seemed  highly  prol^able 
that  it  had  been  formed  by  two  streams  of  the  tlde>  which,  when  the 
island  was  yet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  having  swept  round  a 
large  lump  of  rocks,  then  met  and  formed  an  eddy,  where  every  sub- 
stance would  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  lump  of  rocks  is  now  9  rocky 
imowl,  which  runs  tapering  from  the  opjmsite  side  of  the  island  to- 
ward the  chalk.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  gap,  through  which  the  two 
streams  appear  to  have  passed.*     p.  147. 

•  These  remarks  sufficiently  show  that  our  navigators  were 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  minemogy ;  and, 
^as  we  shall  find  it  probable  that  these  islapds  are  rather  co- 
vered by  the  sea  than  emerging  from  it,  the  cause  of  this  ac- 
cumulation, which  they  have  assigned,  is  not  easily  admis- 
sible. It  is  not,  however,  very  uncommon.  Tlie  following 
description  of  the  petrified  rem^iins  of  trees  is  truly  singu- 
lar— they  were  found  on  the  east  end  of  the  same  island. 

'  Amidst  a  patch  of  naked  sand,  upon  one  of  the  highest  parts  of 
the  i.s]jtf>.d,  at  not  less  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  within 
the  limits  of  a  few  hundred  yards  square,  were  lying  scattered  about  a 
number  of  short  broken  branches  of  old  dead  trees,  of  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seemingly  of  a  kindrsimilar  to  the  large  brush 
wood.  Amid  these  broken  bjanches  were  seen  sticking  up  several  white 
stoney  stumps^  of  sizes  ranging  between  the  above  diameters,  and  in 
height  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  Their  peculiar  form,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  prongs  of  their'own  quaHty»  projecting  in  dif- 
forcnt  directions  from  around  their  base,  and  entering  the  ground  in  the 
manner  of  roots,  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  an  observer,  with 
a  striking  reisemblance  to  the  stumps  and  roots  of  small*  trees.  These 
were  extremely  brittle,  the  slightest  blow  with  a  stick,  or  with  each 
other,  being  sufficient  to  break  them  short  off;  and  when  taken  into 
the  hand,  many  of  them  broke  to  pieces  with  their  own  weight. 

'  On  being  broken  transversely,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  the 
internal  part  was  divided  into  inlerior  or  central,  exterior  or  cortical. 
The  exterior  part,  which  in  different  specimens  occupied  various  pro- 
portions of  the  whole,  resembled  a  fine  white  and  soft  grit- stone  j  but 
acids  being  applied,  shewed  it  to  be  combined  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  calcareous  matter.  The  interior  or  central  part  was  always 
circular,  but  seldom  found  of  the  same  diameter,  or  of  the  same  conri- 
position  on  any  two  stumps.  In  some,  the  calcareous  and  sandy  mat- 
ter had  taken  such  entire  possession,  that  every  fragment  of  the  wood 
was  completely  obliterated  ;  but  yet  a  faint  central  ring  remained.  In 
ethers  was  a  centre  of  chalk,  beautifully  white,  that  crumbled  between 
the  fingers  to  the  finest  powder  5  some  consisted  of  chalk  and  brown 
earth,  in  various  quantities,  and  some  others  ha<i  detained  a  few  frail 
portions  of  their  woody  fibres,  the  spaces  between  which  were  filled 
up  with  chalky  earth. 

'  It  appeared,  that  when  the  people  of  the  Sydney-cove  first  came 
upon  the  island,  the  pieces  of  dead  branches  that  at  this  6me  were  lying 
round  the  stumps^  then,  formed,  with  them>  the  stem  and  brancbei  of 
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dead  trees  complete.  But  by  the  time  Mr.  Bass  visited  the  ptace«  the 
liands  of  curiosity^  and  the  frolics  of  an  unruly  horse  that  was  save4 
from  the  wreck,  had  reduced  them  to  the  state  already  described. 

*  Mr.  Bass  had  been  told  from  good  authority,  that  when  the  treei 
\rere  in  a  complete  state,  the  diameter  of  the  dead  wood  of  the  stem 
that  rose  immediately  from  the  stoney  part  was  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  that  part ;  and  also  that  a  living  leaf  was  seen  upon  the  uppermost 
branches  of  one  of  them.  But  he  could  neve^  learn  whether  the  stone|r 
part  of  the  stein  was  of  an  equal  height  in  all  the  trees. 

'  To  ascertain  to  what  depth  the  petriication  had  extended,  Mr. 
Bass  scratched  away  the  sand  from  the  foot  of  many  of  the  stumps,  and 
in  no  instance  found  it  to  have  proceeded  more  than  three  or  lour 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  t^e  sand,  as  it  then  lay ;  ibr  at  that  deptb 
the  brown  and  crumbling  remains  of  the  root  came  into  view.  /Them 
were,  indeed,  parts  of  the  roots  which  had  undergone  an  alteration  st« 
milar  to  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  stems :  but  these  tended  to 
establish  the  limits  of  the  petrifying  power ;  for  they  had  felt  It  onljr 
either  at  their  first  outset  from  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  or  when,  ber 
ing  obstructed  in  their  progress,  they  had  of  necessity  arched  upwards 
toward  the  surface.'     p.  149, 

On  one  of  tlicse  islands,  our  authors  discovered  a  new 
quadruped  of  the  opossum  tribe,  not  known  to  Dr.  Shaw  at 
uie  time  of  his  publication.  It  is  found  also  on  the  contiiient 
of  New  Holland.  The  whole  description  is  too  extensiye 
for  our  limits ;  yet  we  shall  select  a  short  aciiount  of-itsman-* 
Hers.  The  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  pork;  but  it  is  more  red 
and  coarse. 

'  This  animal  has  not  any  claim  to  swiftness  of  foot,  as  most  men 
could  run  it  down.  Its  pace  is  hobbling  or  shuffling,  something  like 
the  awkward  gait  of  a  bear.  In  disposition  it  is  mild  and  gentle,  as 
becomes  a  grass-eater  3  but  it  bites  hard,  and  is  furious  when  pro- 
voked. IVlr.  Bass  never  heard  its  Tolce  but  at  that  time:  it  was  a 
low  cry,  between  a  hissing  and  a  whizzing,  which  could  not  be  beard 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards.  He  chased  one,  and 
with  his  hands  under  his  belly  suddenly  lifted  him  off  the  ground  with* 
out  hurting  hiip,  and  laid  him  upon  his  back  ak)ng  iiis  arm,  Ijkea 
child.  It  made  no  noise,  nor  any  eflfort  to  escape,  not  even  a  stniggle* 
Its  countenanqe  was  placid  and  undisturbed,  and  it  seemed  as  contented 
4S  if  it  had  been  nursed  by  Mr.  Bass  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  the 
beast  upwards  of  a  milci  and  often  shifted  him  from  arm  to  arm,  some^ 
times  laying  bim  upon  his  shoulder,  all  of  which  he  took  in  good  part ; 
until,  being  obliged  to  secure  his  legs  while  he  went  into  the  brush  to 
cut  a  specimen  of  a  new  wood,  the  creature's  anger  arose  with  the 
pinching  of  the  twine;  he  whizzed  with  all  his  might,  kicked  and  • 
scratched  most  furiously,  and  snapped  oft'  a  piece  from  the  elbow  of 
Mr.  Bass's  jacket  with  his  grass^utting  teeth.  Their  friendship  was 
here  at  &i)  end,  and  the  creature  remained  implacable  all  the  way  to 
the  boat,  ceasing  to  kick  only  when  he  was  exhausted. 

'  This,  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate,  that  with  kind  treatment 
the  wombat  might  soon  be  rendered  extremely  docQ^  and  probably 
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affectionate;  but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giving  him  provocation,  at 
least  if  he  should  be  full  grown. 

*  Besides  Furneaux's  Islands,  the  wombat  inhabits,  as  has  been 
•een,  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jackson.  In  both  these 
places  iis  habitation  is  underground,  being  admirably  formed  for  bur- 
rowing, but  to  what  depth  it  descends  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained. 
According  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the  wombat  of  the 
mountains  is  never  seen  during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole, 
feeding  only  in  the  night;  but  that  of  the  islands  is  seen  to  feed  in  all 
parts  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  varies  it,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  he  may  be 
placed.  The  stomachs  of  such  as  Mr.  Bass  examined  were  distended 
with  the  coarse  wiry  grass,  and  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  seen  the 
animal  scratching  among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea- weed  thrown  tip  upon  the 
shores,  but  could  never  discover  what  it  was  in  search  of.  Now  the 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains  can  have  no  recourse  to  the  sea-shore  for 
his  food,  nor  can  he  find  there  any  wiry  grass  of  the  blands,  but  must 
live  upon  the  food  that  circumstances  present  to  hhn.'     r .  1.56. 

Nearer  Van  Dicmen's  Land  were  the  Swan  Islands,  which 
were  not  granitic  ;  nor  is  it  easy,  from  the  description,  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  stone  which  constitutes  their 
boundar}%  The  northern  coast  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land  is  in 
»bout  41°  ;  the  longitude,  147°  16'  30''  east.  The  country 
appears  feitile ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  parti- 
cularly described.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  also 
fertile,  though  the  vegetable  mould  was  not  deep  ;  the  tints 
of  the  flowers  were  beautifully  varied,  and  their  odours 
highly  pleasing — differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  flowers 
of*  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent.  The  water  was  good, 
jand  not  scanty,  though  hy  no  means  copious.  The  rockv 
jihores  of  tlie  river  were  of  a  *  rough  iron-stone  or  a  soft 
grit-stone.'  The  heavy  timbers  consisted  of  different  specie^ 
of  gum-tree,  more  sound  at  the  heart  tlian  usual.  The  black 
swans  were  particularly  numerous ;  and  their  dying  song, 
*  so  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  resembled  the  creaking 
of  a  rusty  sign  in  a  windy  day/ 

In  this  part  of  the  island,  the  conveniences  of  life  were 
few  and  inartificial.  The  hatchets,  from  their  apparent  ef- 
ff!cts,  must  have  been  rude  and  inconvenient;  nor  was  it 
.  clear  that  the  natives  possessed  a  canoe  ;  3"ct,  on  the  western 
Kid«  of  the  island,  canoes  must  be  common,  since  there  is 
every  appearance'  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  an  ostensible  contra^ 
diction, — Albatross  Island  was  named  from  the  numerous 
birds  of  that  kind  whicli  were  found  in  it ;  in  which  respect 
it  seems  to  resemble  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Basa 
Kland,  off  the  coast  of  North  Berwick. 

'  Ti  is  worthy  of  r*='niark '  (Mr.  Bass  lays),  '  that  the  northern  shore 
of  tbf?  strait  from  WiUon's  Promontory,  (seen  in  the  whale-boat)  to 
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Western  Port  resembled  the  bluflf  bold  shore  of  an  open  sea»  with  a 
twdl  rolling  in»  and  a  large  aurf  breaking  upon  it ;  while  the  south- 
em  shore,  or  what  is  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land^  appeared  like 
the  inner  shore  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  whose  outer  parts  break  off  the 
great  weight  of  the  sea.  The  cause  of  this  is  immediately  obvious,  oA 
recollecting  that  thetewell  of  the  Indian  Ocean  enters  the  strait  from 
the  southward  of  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  the  southern  shore  lies 
in  a  bight,  whose  western  extreme  is  Hunter's  Isles,  and  the  N.  W. 
cape  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Now  as  the  swell  comes  from  the  south« 
waid,  as  well  as  the  westward,  it  must,  after  striking  upon  the  north- 
west  part  of  the  southern  shore,  evidently  run  on  in  a  direction  some* 
what  diagonal  with  the  two  sides  of  the  strait,  until  it  expands  itself 
upon  the  northern  shore,  where  both  swell  and  surf  are  found.  But 
to  the  southward  of  this  diagonal  line  the  swell  must  quickly  take  off* 
and  totally  disappear,  long  before  it  can  reach  the'shore  to  make  a  sur^ 
Hepce  arises  the  difference.  . 

*  That  the  swell  of  the  Indian  Ocean  comes,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  way,  from  the  southward  of  west,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  since 
St  is  well  known  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  that  <juarter/ 
f.  i;6. 

Our  navi^atow  pass  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  noticing  its  bays  and  projecting  headlands. — 'The  fol- 
lowing observations,  either  of  colonel  Collins  or  lieutenant 
Flinders,  are  peculiarly  striking  and  important. 

-  *  Like  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  extremity  of  Van  Diemen^s 
Land  presents  a  rugged  and  determined  front  to  the  icy  regions  of  iht 
fiovLih  pole ;  and,  like  it^  seems  once  to  have  extended  further  south 
than  it  does  at  present.  To  a  very  unusual  elevation  is  addod  an  irre- 
galarity  of  form,  that  justly  entitles  it  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of 
the  grand  and  wildly  magnificent  scenes  of  nature.  It  abounds  with 
peaks  and  ridges,  gaps  and  fissures,  that  not  only  disdain  the  smallest 
uniformity  of  figure,  but  are  ever  changing  shape,  as  the  point  of 
view  shifts.  Beneath  this  strange  confusion,  the  western  part  of  this 
waving  coast-line  observes  a  regularity  equally  remarkable  as  the  wild 
disorder  which  .prevails  above.  Lofty  ridges  of  mountain,  bounded  by 
tremendous  cliffp,  project  from  two  to  four  miles  into  the  sea,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  with  a  breadth  yaryiiig  from  two 
jniles  to  two  and  a  half.  The  bights  or  bays  lying  between  them  are 
backed  by  sandy  beaches.  These  vast  buttresses  appear  to  be  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  mountains  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land ;  which* 
jt  can  hardly  be  doubted,  have  once  projected  into  the  sea  far  beyond 
their  present  abrupt  termination,  and  have  been  united  with  the  now 
detached  land,  De  Witt's  Isles. 

'  If  a  corresponding  height  of  similar  strata  were  obscr\'able  on  the 
islands  and  on  the  main,  it  would  amount  to  a  proof  that  they  were 
originally  connected  >  but  this  proof  was  wanting.  The  same  kind  of 
strata  appeared  in  both  ;  but,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  in  passing 
hastily  by,  the  necessary  cotrespondence  seemed  to  be  deficient.  They 
^did  not  land  upon  either  the  islands  or  the  main  ^  but  two  kinds  di 
fock^  one  with  strata  aod  the  other  without,  were  plainly  discernihla 
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Thtt  without  strata  formed  by  far  the  largest  part ;  it  appeared  whitish 
and  shining,  was  certainly  a  quartz,  and  probably  a  granite.  Thft 
layefi  of  the  rock  with  strata  were  of  various  dark  colours,  and  per* 
fa:tly  distinct. 

'It  waf  evident,  that  land  so  much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  ez* 
tensive  oceans  must  have  undergone  some  very  material  changes,  b^ 
the  incessant  attrition  of  their  vast  waves.  Two  of  the  isles,  eithcar 
from  this  tr  a  more  sudden  cause,  have  so  far  deviated  from  their  oen« 
tre,  that  their  parallel  strata  form  angles  of  between  sixteen  and  eigh* 
teen  degrees  in  one  instance,  and  iif  another  between  twenty-five  anii 
tbirty-degnees,  with  the  horizontal  ltne«  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
by  the  action  of  water,  how  a  large  block  of  the  white  stone  without 
strata  is  caused  to  overhang  an  almost  perpendictdar  comer  of  one  of 
the  islands,  which  beneath  that  Uock  consists  of  the  dark  coloured 
stone  lying  in  strata/     p.  179. 

.  To  these  observations  ivc  may  be  allowed  to  axJd  a  few 
reflexions.  When  we  consider  the  situation  of  New  Holland^ 
the  graiitic  bases  of  its  southern  islands,  and  its  bold  pro- 
jecting points,  we  arc  almost  led  to  regard  it  as  a  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  globe  than  we  have,  from  other  circum- 
stainces,  been  inclined  to  allotV\  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in- 
deed, tlinugh  land  is  often  and  extensively  generated  by  co- 
taUbankii,  some  islands  seem  to  hare  been  primaeval,  yield* 
ing,  as  Qsiial,  to  the  effects  of  currents  and  winds.  What 
laay  have  been  the  original  state  of  New  Holland,  we  can- 
not now  determine ;  but  that,  on  the  south  and  west,  it  was 
once  more  extensive,  is  highly  probable.  When  wo  examine, 
with  nur  author's  eye,  the  three  projecting  points  of  Africa, 
America,  and  Australasia,  we  are  struck  with  their  simila- 
rity :  when  we  add  to  this  the  situation  of  New  Zealand,  on 
the  south  uijd  east ;  when  we  ^e,  on  the  south-east  of  each 
continent,  islands  of  different  extent— on  one  side  of  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  on  that  of  America,  the  Malouines  ;  when 
Ire  observe,  from  our  author,  that  the  current  of  the  sea  ia 
from  the  west  and  south ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  reflexion,  that 
New  H^lltad  may  once  have  been  an  extensive  mainland. 
But  what  is  New  Holland  now  ?  we  know  not.  To  the  west 
of  the  strait,  or  rather  to  the  west  of  the  last  port,  discover- 
ed on  the  southern  coast  of  this  continent  by  the  Lady  Nel- 
son, long  subsequent  to  Mr.  Bass*s  last  voyacc,  in  longitude 
of  about  146*^  to  Port  Termination,  a  run  of  more  than  23* 
of  longitude,  the  coast  has  not  been  investigated  ;  nor  can 
we  Kiy  how  far  the  ocean  has  encroached — ^how  near  it  ap- 
proaches the  indentation  from  the  north,  styled  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  In  about  140^  of  longitude.  In  their  further 
prof;ress  round  the  island,  our  voyagers  describe  the  capes 
«n(l  bayjr,  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  ;  but  we  iind|^ 
noUiing  particularly  to  interest  us.     On  the  eastern  side^ 
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they  discover  a  sluggish  stream,  the  Derwent,  which  of 
course  falls  from  no  great  height,  and  offers  nothing  verjr 
promising.  In  general,  the  appearance  of  Van  Dicmcn  s 
Land  is  more  uniformly  favourable  than  that  round  Sidney 
Cove.  It  has  not  sucH  rich  deep  soil  in  some  places,  and  is 
not  so  barren  in  others.  In  the  whole  course,  only  tivo  rivers 
were  detected  in  this  island — the  Derwent,  and  one  at  Port 
Dalrymple,  neither  seemingly  extensive.  At  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent^ tnere  was  the  appearance  of  a  third. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  southern  coast  of  N«xt 
Holland  had  been  examined  ;  but  the  next  expedition  re- 
corded in  the  volume  before  us  was  directed  to  the  north. 
In  this  excursion,  there  are  some  nautical  details  of  impor- 
tance, but  no  discovery  to  detain  us.  Cape  Moreton  was 
found  to  be  an  island ;  and  the  natives,  in  general,  seemed 
of  superior  knowledge  and  dexterity.  The  account  of  the 
currents  and  tides  along  the  coast  is  not  of  extensive  interest, 
and  can  only  be  perused  advantageously  in  the  wctk. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  general  view  of  the  state 
of  the  colony,  &c.  in  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
*  May  the  annalist'  (we  now  employ  our  author's  own  words) 
'  find,  in  future,  a  plcasantcr  field  to  travel  in^  where  his 
steps  will  not  be  every  moment  beset  with  murdcycrs,  robf 
bers,  and  incendiaries.*  At  present,  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  in  tliis  quarter,  affords  a  gloomy  and  a  painful  pic- 
ture ;  and  we  turn,  with  disgust,  from  a  tale  ot  constantly 
repeated  horror. 

To  the  account  of  the  natives,  vre  have  little  to  add.  The 
baser  passions  of  cruelty  and  revenge  appear  to  be  deeply 
fixed  in  their  hearts ;  and  civilisationahas  no  eflects  in  sulC* 
duing  it.  Benel-long  soon  returned  to  savage  life ;  and  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  educated  among  the  colonists,  loft  all  the 
comforts  of  Avilisation,  to  resume  their  woods  and  the  cus- 
toms of  their  parents.  Their  minds  are  little  cultivated*; 
but  those  on  the  coast  seem  superior,  in  intellectual  facul- 
ties, to  the  inhabitants  of  the  jinterior.  Tlieir  constitutions 
are  sound  and  strong  ;  for  they  recover  from  aumeroua 
wounds  that  w^ould  soon  be  fatal  to  Europeans. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there  are  some  additions, 
in  this  volume,  to  the  stock  of  natural  history ;  and  have  no- 
ticed the  manwra  superha  and  the  wombat.  We  find  also 
a  well-drawn  figure  of  th?  mountain  eagle,  a  bird  of  pecu- 
liar strength,  which  will  carry  off  a  kangaroo.;  but  wc  i^nd 
no  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  Au- 
stralasian emu,  which  we  shall  notice  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Latham's  Supplement,  is  also  figured  in  a  vignette.  To  the^ 
description  of  the  ^  ornitho^ynchus  paradoxus^'  som^  intof-*' 
esting  circumstances  are  added* 
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We  caiinot  conclude  tUis  volume,  without  ejfpressm^  crttf 
obligaticxis  to  colonel  Collins  for  his  very  distinct  and  pe* 
culiarly  accurdte  ficcounts  of  a  colony,  new  in  the  annals  of 
history,  and  which  perhaps  will  not  ailord  an  example  to  be 
followed.  We  could  have  wished  his  abilities  a  better  task  ; 
and  it  is  with  peculiar  ccgret  that  we  perceive  this  unplea- 
sing  duty  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  tiie  professional  loss 
of  advantages  and  of  fame,  which  his  seclusion  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  inhabited  world  must  necessarily  have  occa* 
^ioned. 


Art,  VII. — Travels  in  Italy ^  by  t/ie  late  Abbi  Barthdeym^ 
^  Author  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the  Younger;  in  a  &- 
ries  of  Letters  written  to  the  celebrated  Count  Caylus.  With 
an  Appendix y  containing  several  Pieces  never  before  jmb^ 
lishedy  b\f  the  Abbe.  Winkelman^  Father  Jacquiery  the  Abb^ 
Zarilloy  and  other  learned  Men.  Translated  from  the 
Fraicli     Zvo.    Ss.  Boards.     Robinsons.     1802. 

THE  author  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  requires  no  pe- 
culiar or  pointed  introduction  to  the  reader:  his  life,  too, 
has  been  often  detailed ;  nor  need  we  enlarge  on  it  further, 
than  to  add,  from  the  last  number  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
"present  volume,  that  he  with  difticulty  escaped  becoming  a 
victim  to  directorial  tyranny.  We  may  ada,  also,  that  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis  owed  their  origin  to  a  plan  which, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  more  generally  interesting,  but 
could  nat  have  been  more  instructive,  viz,  imaginary  tra- 
vels through  Italy,  \f{  the  time  of  Leo  X. — the  age  of  the 
revival  of  literature,  of  the  discovery  of  classical  treasures; 
an  sera,  When  the  human  mind  felt  a  new  impulse,  when  all 
was  spirit  and  activity.     We  think,  that,  from  our  author'^S' 

Sen,  this  plan  would  have  assumed  a  peculiar  glow  of  co- 
>unug,  which  might  have  rendered  it  highly  interesting 
and  vatunblc.  The  end  of  the  late  century  affords  a  similar 
instance  of  an  additional  impulse.  But  what  does  it  offer  ? 
—-treasons  and  massacres,  treachery  and  crueltj'.  It  will 
never  afford  materials  for  the  work  of  a  benevolent  author. 
Some  dti^mon,  to  satiate  malice,  and  glut  his  mind  with  pic- 
tures of  horror,  may  assume  it  as  the  subject  of  his  romance 
or  bis  satire.  Yet, "in  time,  we  trust  it  will  fail  to  obtain 
credit  from  its  enormities ;  and  scenes,  which  now  no  longer 
fhock  from  their  frequent  repetition,  will  be  rejected,  as  idle 
tales^-improbable,  perhaps  impossible. 

The  present  work  is  improperly  entitled  '  Travels.'     It 
oonsists  of  the  familiar  letters  of  Barthelemy  on  subjects  o>f 
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taste  and  antiquity ;  sometimes  the  petty  intrigues  of  an 
academy. 

'  The  Travels  of  Barthelemy  in  Italy  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as 
a  work  of  serious  study  and  care.  Though  replete  with  historical  de- 
tails and  illustrations,  there  is  apparent  in  them  no  cold  arrangemenc, 
and  none  of  that  forced  and  artificial  dress,  which  only  serve  m  com- 
mon to  impose  fetters  on  human  genius.  They  are  the  letters  of  a 
friend  to  a  friend.  The  ease  of  style,  the  boldness  of  expression,  the 
frankness  of  communication,  the  perfect  unreserve  they  sometimes 
display,  and  the  air  of  caution  and  mystery  that  occasionally  appears, 
civethem  a  degree  of  interest,  that  can  never  belong  to  works  formed 
by  the  square  and  compass  of  study. 

'  Hence  arises  the  great  difference  between  these  confidential  com* 
munications,  and  the  detached  notes,  which  have  been  published  in  a 
series  of  numbers,  as  fragments  of  the  Travels  of  Barthelemy  in  Italy  ♦. 
These  notes  exhibit  only,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  comparisotj,  a  wi- 
thered and  mangled  skeleton,  of  which  the  disjointed  limbs  have 
scarcely  connexion  with  or  relation  to  each  others  while  the  letters  I 
have  the  honour  to  publish,  possess  a  body  and  a  shapc^  and  display  a 
plenitude  both  of  life  and  health.'     p.  xiv. 

The  same  preface  contains  tho  misfortunes  of  Zarillo, 
the  abba's  friend.  He  was,  unluckily  for  himself,  nominated 
member  and  president  of  the  provisional  national  representii-^ 
tion,  when  the  French  troops  entei'ed  Naples.  He  obeyed 
the  French  general ;  and  obeyed  also  his  command  to  super* 
intend  the  search  of  antiquities  at  Pompeii.  Hence  lie  became 
the  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Neapolitan  government,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France. 

•     These  letters  are  often  trifling  professions  of  friendship, 
containing  slight,  information,  with  references  to  more  full 
accounts.     We  shall  select  a  few  remarks  of  importance, 
.    scattered  among  much  lighter  matter. 

At  Lyons,  our  author  saw  the  copper  tables,  or  rather  the 

•table  broken  in  two  parts,  on  which  is  preserved  the  speech 
of  Claudius.  It  is  of  some  consequence,  as  it  shows  the 
mode  in  which  Tacitus  composed  his  work.  *  He  relates 
this  in  a  manner  very  dilferent  from  the  table.  He  appears 
la^sfied  with  catching  the  spirit,  and  then  representing;  it  in 

.h^  own  style.'  The  deciphering  the  inscription  on  the  ar- 
cliitrave  of  the  Maisoti  CaiT^e,  at  Nismes,  from  the  remaining 
nails,  executed  by  Seguier,  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Bartlielemy. — These  letters,  we  may  rematk,  are  begun 
in  August  1755,  and  concluded  in  April  1157;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  appendix,  fill  only  220  pages. 

<  *  Ste  these  Fragmeutt  in  a  volume  of  miscelbneous  works  of  the  abbe  Barthelemy 
-.  priaCed  for  Jaosen.    I  am  far  from  wishing  to  detract  lirom  the  meriu  of  this  ooUec* 
UQn\  but  Mr.  de  St.  Crobu  the  editor^  acknowledges  himself  in  tlxe  preiace,  (hat  th^ 
papen  in  ^uescioo  am  merely,  what  he  has  called  them,  Frfigmenu' 
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Some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  volume  are  tlifr 
portraits  of  the  literati  and  antiquaries.  We  shall  copy  two 
of  these  from  his  letter  dated  Florence. 

'  We  have  also  searched  to  the  bottom  the  cabinet  of  tnroa  Stosch-. 
I  have  sent  him  your  impressions,  which  he  received  with  pleasiirey 
and  your  book^  which  he  has  read  with  as  much  earnestness  as  satis«- 
£u:tIon.  His  cabinet  is  immense;  five  and  twenty  thousand  impress 
sions,  copies,  engraved  stones,  antiques,  medals,  manuscripts,  maps, 
drawings.  He  has  plundered  Italy,  and  holds  it  still  in  contributioB 
fay  his  correspondents.  He  has  shown  me  every  thing,  and  given  me 
■othing.  I  have  bumbled  myself  even .  to  intreaties,  but  they  onljr 
faarden  a  heart,  which,  by  nature,  is  not  susceptible.  I  have  tri^ 
umphed  over  the  ferocity  of  th£  abbe  Boule  *,  and  some  other  brokers  ; 
bu^  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  him.  I  am  X)ut  of  spt' 
fits,  but  not  quite  out  of  hope,  and  have  just  wove  a  web,  in  which 
to  tramftiel  him  during  my  absence :  perhaps  it  will  afford  me  the  doa* 
hie  pleasure,  of  getting  what  he  covets,  and  getting  it  in  spite  of  hin>. 

*  Gori  is  the  best  man  in  the  world:  without  desire,  without  jea«- 
lousy,  without  money;  respectable  by  his  manners,  and  by  his  la-^ 
bours;  universally  esteemed  by  strangers  and  his  countiymenj 
looking  about  for  probabilities,  and  finding  them  in  abundance; 
searching  for  protectors,  and  losing  his  pains.  H^  has  carried  his  po- 
liteness even  to  the  prevention  of  my  wishes;  and  deferred  a  journey 
into  the  country  for  a  fortnight,  that  he  and  I  may  be  better  acquaint- 
ed. An  attention  so  mariced,  exacted  my  gratitude;  but  I  assure  you, 
this  consideration  has  not  at  all  influenced  my  account  of  him.  If  yoti 
knew  him,  you  would  love  him;  he  respects  and  esteems  you  as  he 
ought,  that  is,  as  a  connoisseur.  He  receives,  however,  no  encou* 
ragement  here :  be  wishes  to  publish  three  folio  volumes,  with  plates, 
upon  all  the  diptychs  that  are  known ;  and  thinks  of  .dedicating  one 
Volume  to  the  academy,  and  the  others  to  the  patrons  who  may  en- 
courage his  work.'     p.  24. 

Rome  fills  our  author  with  ecstasy.  It  is  net  a  collections: 
it'  is  a  ma^zine  of  antique  treasures,  every  part  of  which  in 
crowded  in  the  most  complete  and  interesting  manner.  Pe^ 
haps  this  letter  might  have  excited  tlie  desires  of  modem 
plunderers,  Avho  wished  to  amass  collections,  and  took  thb 
*  nearest  way.' 

8ome  of  the  pretended  painting  from  Herculaneum,  or 
Pompeii,  are,  in  the  abba's  opin'^n,  modern  fabrications, 
M.  la  Condamine  and  our  author  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
whole  plan  of  deceit,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
conducted.  Some  other  deceptions — ^particularly  respecting 
the  archof.Constantine  and  the  triumphal  aich  of  Severn*— 
are  noticed  and  detected  by  the  abb6.    His  perspicacity  wtfs 

•  Our  aathor'fl  m»y  of  toftening  the  hearts  of  tati^mriet  teemt  to  have  beai  )»ro* 
aitbg  hit  Incerettto  procure  them  the  honour  of  being  ogmcpdndiiif  members  of  tfet 
<Academj  of  loKiipuoa*,  ind  hinting  his  detennmcd  opfoijciony  if  tbo/  nfiuti  toe 
jly.     RiY. 
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kept  in.  constaBt  exercise — for  the  antiquaries  of  Italy  wer«l 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  moment  of  inattention ,  and 
always  tjagfTT  to  sell  tlieir  curiosities,  if  they  could  procure  a 
g«od  price;  that  is,  about  ten  times  their  real  worth.  He 
complainsi,  tliat,  in  general,  thev  thwarted  him;  and  that 
^\l  his  acquisitions  were  obtained  from  sources  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  and  things  with  which  they  were  unac- 
quainted. The  remainder  of  the  letters  are  short  and  unsa- 
tisfactory, as  they  relate  to  worlts  and  objects  of  antiquity, 
of  which  tlie  reader  can  have  no  idea — and  to  persons  long 
since  numbered  with  the  dead. 

The  appendix  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  letters, 
as  the  accounts  are  more  full  and  satisfactory.  The  first  two 
numbers  contain  the  origin  of  our  author's  excursion ;  viz^ 
the  appointment  of  his  patron  M.  Stainville,  as  embassador' 
to  the  pope,  in  whose  suite  M.  Barthelemy  traveled.  They 
also  contain  some  of  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the  jour- 
ney, before  the  letters  commence.  From  the  second  num- 
Ijer  we  shall  select  what  relates  to  the  Maison  Carree  at 
Nismes,  omitting  tlie  note,  which  contains  the  abba's  claim 
to  the  qgiode  of  deciphering  the  inscription  already  xiptig«d. 

'  In  reality  every  thing  at  Nlsnies  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  th» 
aotiqa^iy.  There  be  firxifi  an  amphitheatre,  ia  a  more  perfect  state 
of  preservation  than  any  other  that  exists:  .there  he  finds  also  that 
Maison  Carree,  long  considered  as  the  master-piece  of  ancient  archiv 
tecture,  and  which  the  moderns  despair  to  rival.  Yet,  in  coBtem* 
plating  these  monuments,  we  feel  a  sort  of  dejection  and  pain.  Tha 
interior^  ^nd  evep  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  are  occupied  by  9. 
rude  clafts  of  peopk,  who  injure  it  continually^  and  destroy  without 
mercy  what,  in  the  days  of  Charles  Martel^  bad  been  spared  by  the 
flames.  In  constructing  the  new  fountain,  the  workmen,  barbarian^ 
like,  have  been  seen  mutilating  statues,  breaking  pieces  of  mosaic, 
and  burying  under  the  foundation  inscriptions,  which,  during  tbclt 
kbours,  chance  brought  to  light.  By  the  care  of  Mr.  de  Saint- Piiestj 
some  few  articles  have  been  saved  from  the  fury  oC  these  iconoclasts* 
His  vigjilaoce  is  great,  and  extends  alike  to  all  the  antiquities  of  • 
Nismes,  but  he  cannot  be  always  on  his  guard  against  the  negligence 
of  those  to  whom  he  gives  directions.  Many  individuals,  on  whose 
veracity  we  could  rely,  and  who  have  a  taste  for  antiquities,  told  us, 
that  they  had  seen  children  besieging  the  Maison  Carree  in  cro\vds,  and- 
destroying  its  decorations,  to  get  at  the  nests  which  the  birds  build  Irs 
themv  Wfe  observed  oursdves  marks  of  these  depredations,  which 
Were  pointed  out  to  us  s  we  saw  those  beautiful  leaves  of  the  acanthus, 
which  form  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  broken  by  the  stones  that  hadi 
been  thrown^  and  we  lamented,  that  so  fine  a  monument  of  antiquity 
was  not  protected  fi^m  such  wanton  attacks.  Independent Ij  of  the 
outnfges  of  man,  time  alK^has  laid  its  destructive  hand  on  the  Maison 
Carrie.  One  of  the  walls  is  already,  in  tl^e  middle  part  of  it,  out  of 
lb  levet,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  roof  with  which  tke  cdttiud 

Crit.Rev.  Vol.  37.  MarJi,  1803.  Y 
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vras  covered,  and  the  wodcs  that  were  erected  withm^  when  fhe  ide< 
was  formed  of  converting  it  into  a  church.'     r.  S^^. 

The  third  nuraber,  contairring  an  account  of  the  different 
modes  of  manufacturing  and  employing  glass,  was  subjoined 
to  the  abb6's  fourth  letter:  it  seems  to  Be  his  own  work ;  and 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  what  ancient  authors  have  observed 
on  that  very  curious  subject.  The  fourth  number  is  on  Hcr- 
culaneum ;  and  comprises  some  remarks^  by  count  Caylus, 
supposed  to  be  new.  These  are  preceded  by  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  cabinet  at  Portici,  furnished  from  the  ruins  of 
that  desolated  city.  These  remains  are,  however,  now  suf- 
ficiently known,  as  they  have  frequently  been  described  by 
modern  travelers. 

The  buildings  of  Ilerculaneum  are  said,  by  the  cpunt,  to 
be  of  Grecian  architectiue ;  and,  from  their  regularity,  we 
may  believe  that  they  were  erected  posterior  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  the  inliabitant^  of  this  town. 

'  The  number  of  statues  already  brought  to  light  is  very  greaf,  and 
the  little  theatre,  the  gardens  and  stair-cases  of  the  neighbouring  pa- 
lace of  Portici  are  richly  ornamented  with  them.  Pioneers  from  France 
are  employed  to  dig  up  the  ruins.  Among  the  statues  are  six  princi- 
pal consular  ones^  a  Venus  Anadyomene,  a  satyr,  a  group  of  scenic 
masks,  and  above  all  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Nonius,  the  procon- 
sul for  all  the  province,  which  I  conceive  extended  from  Herculaneum 
to  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  now  called  massa  Labrense,  This  grand 
,  mine  then  has  furnished  his  majesty  with  what  certainly  no  other  sove- 
reign possesses,  v/s.  eight  colossal  bronze  statues,  representing  perso- 
nages of  the  house  and  family  of  Augustus.  These  have  been  repaired 
by  a  statuary^  What  will  {principally  bring  every  curious  traveller  hi- 
ther, are  the  beautiful  paintings  found  upon  the  walls  of  Herculaneum, 
sawn  out  and  disposed  in  as  many  wooden  cases*  and  which  cover  from 
top  to  bottom  four  rooms  in  Portici  with  pictures  that  are  beyond  mear 
sure  excellent.  Among  these  may  be  seen  fifty-three  pieces  in  as  com- 
plete a  state  of  preservation,  as  if  they  had  been  painted  but  a  few 
years,  and  from  which  it  a})pears,  that  the  ancients  had  every  know- 
ledge of  perspective,  together  with  that  justness  of  light  and  shade, 
till  very  lately  unknown  to  moderns.  The  design  is  always  extremely 
correct,  whether  it  be  Greek  or  Roman.  There  is  an  Egyptian  sa- 
crifice which  is  without  price.  Nothing  of  the  Etruscan  is  to  be  seen 
in  it.  Utensils  and  household  vessels  are  without  number,  consisting 
of  beautiful  tripods,  ewers,  little  pitchers,  pots,  bells,  sconces,  cu- 
nile-chairs,  &c.  to  say  nothing  of  altars,  shields,  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions to  a  vast  amount.  Amongst  the  last  are  principally  to  be  noted 
two  flebiscitiy  but  they  are  broken  and  defaced,  and  a  decree  of  the 
gymnasiarch  on  the  athletic  games.  Whoever  shall  apply  himself  to 
the  illustration  of  all  these,  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  if  he  under- 
take to  supply  the  deficiencies.  There  are  also  two  bonttt/e  missiimet 
[a  regular  discharge  of  a  soldier  firdm  the  service]  in  high  preser- 
vation.    Also  an  oven  with  a  nietal  vase  in  it  full  of  burnt  earn,  and 
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a  small  loaf  of  bread  btirned  up  and  Indurated.  This  would  lead  u^  to 
suppose,  that  Herculaneum  was  father  consumed  by  fire,  as  Pliny 
k^ys,  'than  destroyed  by  an  earthquake/  '  t.  250. 

The  remarks  on  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  count  Caylus,  are  peculiarly  just.  '  He  com-* 
bats,  with  great  proprietv,  tiie  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  tlie  ancient  ptiintings  found  in  Her- 
culaneum (in  which  it  is  contended,  by  their  admirers,  that 
the  Roman  painters  were  well  acquainted  with  perspective, 
excelled  Iliiphacl  in  design,  and  Titian  in  colouring)  by 
showing  that  Herculaneum  was  a  small  town  belonging  to  a 
■  province  not  famous  for  its  riches  or  commerce.  The  paint- 
ings, too,  are  on  the  wall,  and  the  artist  must  have  been  on 
the  spot — circumstances  which  would  preclude  the  exertions 
of  a  Zeuxis  or  a  Polygnotus.  The  autlior  expressly  says, 
that  the  engravings,  published  even  by  authority,  are  un- 
j^ithful.  The  faults  in  the  perspective  are  corrected ;  and  cer- 
tain effects  of  light  are  given,  with  which  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted* 

From  the  remarks  of  Du  Theil,  preserved  in  this  miscel- 
laneous number  of  the  appendix,  it  is  rendered  probable  that 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  M'ere  destroyed  only  in  471.  The 
number  of  antiquities  discovered  is  increased  four-fold  since 
the  visit  of  Barthelemy,  as  we  find  from  the  second  letter  of 
Zarillo,  designed  to  supply  the  dcficiency>  by  a  detail  of 
what  has  since  been  discovered.  We  shall  transcribe  a  part 
t)f  the  passage. 

'  In  page  80,  after  speaking  of  certain  jewels  of  gold,  he  mentions 
some  bracelets.  If  wc  are  to  understand  bracelets  of  granite,  coral  or 
other  substances  with  little  gold  clasps,  he  is  In  the  right;  otherwise, 
St  is  an  error  of  my  respected  friend.  There  were  found  neither  in  the 
Vuins  of  Herculaneum  nor  of  Pompeii  any  bracelets  of  a  certain  size, 
ftor  any  entirely  of  gold,  except  those  which  are  n$^w  in  the  National 
Museum  of  France,  and  which  were  discovered  in  the  remains  of  Pom- 
peii,  by  a  search  made  at  the  ex|»ense'of  the  French  republic,  under 
my  direction,  and  by  order  of  Championnet,  general  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  Tnis  discovery  was  made  in  a  shop  in  the  principal 
street  of  that  town ,  where  were  also  found  the  skeletons  of  four  unfor- 
tunate ladies,  who  probably  took  refuge  there  to  avoid  the  lava  and 
shower  of  stones  that  covered  Pompeii.  They  had  with  them  their 
jewels,  their  bracelets,  their  pendents  for  the  cars,  their  rings,  and 
what  little  money  they  possessed  in  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The 
same  shop  contained  other  antiquities,  which  bave  hcu  sent  to  the  mu* 
jeum  in  France. 

**  A  great  number  of  brass  and  silver  medals  (says  Barthelemy, 
page  82),  but  nothing  rare;  one  or  two  gpld  medsds,  common:'*  at 
that  time  he  was  r^ht ;  they  had  not  then  found  any  others,  nor  had 
they  dug  up  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  city  of  Herculaneum,  as  he 
says;  but  a  short  time  after  a  number  of  extremely  curious  and  scarce 
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medals  were  £icovered.  In  golc^  besides  those  of  VitellitiSt  Otha 
amd  Galbi^  which  are  greatly  esteemed,  it  will  suffice  to  mention, 
amonff  those  of  the  twdve  Caesars,  the  roedallion  of  Augustus^  till 
laldy  medited,  but  whicb  we  have  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  with 
Its  fonn>  weighty  figure  and  legend.  As  to  the  Copper  medals  of  the 
first  form«  besides  some  representing  the  allocutions  of  Galba,  and 
others  with  the  figures  and  initial  letter  XL.  R.  Quadragesitmr  RemiS" 
Sit,  there  was  one  discovered  with  the  words  Htspania  Clunia  Sulpitia, 
which  is  much  more  scarce  than  the  rest.  On  the  medals  of  Nero  are 
fonnd  allocutions,  congiaries  made  by  the  emperor,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  port  of  Oslia.  On  the  Vespasian  you  read  Roma  rbsur* 
GBS  and  Adsertokt  ltbertAtis  publico  >  on  the  Titus  too  seve* 
ral  congiaries  are  seen.  As  these  medals  have  all  been  described^  and 
there  are. duplicatee  of  them,  I  applied  to  the  Museum  of  Hercula* 
oeum,  and  obtained^  with  the  king's  leave,  these  duplicates  to  form  a 
supplement  to-  a  second  set  for  the  Farnesian  Museum  at  Capo  di 
Monte,  the  medal  of  Galba  which  has  the  words  Hispania  Clunia  Sul- 
pitta  excepted,  and  another  of  Augustus  of  the  first  form,  with  the 
neads  of  Caiiis  and  Lucius  on  the  reverse,  which  is  a  very  scarce  one.* 
p.  234. 

The  fifth  number  contains  the  literary  life  of  Mazzochi, 
which  is  very  interesting ;  and  the  sixth  is  an  account  of  the 
abb6  Barthelemy's  interview  with  Baiardi.  Baiardi  may  be 
esteemed  a  monster  of  erudition.  Every  occurrence  of  anti- 
quit}'  was  familiar  to  him ;  and,  when  ordered  by  the  Nea- 
politan court  to  give  some  general  introductien  of  the  re- 
mains of  Herculaneum  to  public  notice,  after  two  years,  h% 
produced  .two  quarto  volumes.  lie  had  not,  however,  yet 
arrived  at  the  city  ;  but  was  occupied  in  the  measures  of  dif- 
ferent uations.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  he  discussed 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  different  cities  of  Hercules ; 
but  we  believe  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  antiquities  be  was 
to  introduce,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  volume.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  occurred  in  tlic  twcntj''-scventh. 

'  It  is  easily  seen  that  researches  tike  these  would  soon  bring  the  au- 
thor to  the  end  even  of  a  dozen  volumes^  unfortunately  he  was  desired 
to  stop  in  his  glorious  career;  and  some  time  after  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  I  went  to  see  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  finished  his 
Preface:  he  answered,  that  he  had  suspended  it  for  a  while,  and  that, 
to  divert  himself  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  employed  in  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history,  which  he  should  comprise  in  twelve  volumes  duo- 
decimo, and  that  he  should  begin  with  the  solution  of  a  very  important 
problem  to  history  and  astronomy,  which  was  the  fixing  the  point  of 
the  heavens  in  which  God  placed  the  sun  at  the  creation  of  the  wt>rld. 
He  had  just  discovered  this  point,  and  piarked  it  out  to  me  upon  the 
celestial  globe.. 

'  I  have  perhaps  already  been  too  diffuse  upon  this  signor  Bahihii  ; 
but  as  I  write  for  myself  only,  or  at  best  but  for  a  few  friends,  I  wish 
to  ghre  a  sketch  of  his  character,  and  recount  to  myself  the  fir»tvbit  A«l 
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X  made  him  at  Naples.  I  fbuod  hin  in  a  large  hall  5  a  violent  cold  kept 
him  on  a  0ofa^  the  appearanoe  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  IcngUi  of 
its  services.  He  was  dressed  in  such  antique  garments,  that  onf 
might  fairly  have  taken  them  for  the  spoils  of  some  ancient  inhabitant 
of  Herculaneum.  He  was  at  work  wiih  bis  amanuensis.  I  begged 
hioi  to  proceed,  and  I  sat  me  down  on  the  foot  of  -the  Sofa.  Certaio 
monks  of  Calabria  had  been  consulting  him  on  an  heresy  that  begun  to 
spread  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  had  juat  learned,  that  one  Co*^ 
pemicus  had  maintained,  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun. 
*'  What  then  was  to  become  of  that  passage  in  6cnpture>  which  d*-. 
clared  the  earth  immovable,  aad  of  that  Joshua,  who  made  the  svn  to 
standstill?  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  oi  our  senses,  or  how  wc, 
were  to  kfep  ourselves  from  falling,  if  our  beads  all  aigbt  long  were 
downwards?"  The  prelate  answered  diffusely  and  learnedly  to  all  these 
questions,  rescued  the  honour  of  the  holy  books^  pointed  out  the  laws 
of  gravity,  opposed  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  coocliaded  b)'  ad** 
vising  the  monks  not  to  trouble  the  ashes  of  Copernicus  which  had  beea 
so  long  cold,  but  to  sleep  on  themselves  in  the  same  tranquillity  they 
bad  hitherto  enjoyed.*     p.  300. 

The  sevenl;h  number  is  very  curious  and  entertaininsj, 
in  respect  to  the  fabrication  of  pretended  antiques.  \\''e 
^re  sorry  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  whole:  a  part  would 
be  useless.  The  eighth  number  is  equally  curious:  it  con* 
sisits  of  a  letter  from  couot  iElezzonico  to  count  Caylus,  dated 
17i^6,  and  contains  the  plan  of  a  moet  erudite  ami  elaborate 
dismusitioii  *•  upon  the  country,  the  writings,  a(nd  th€;editonS| 
of  Pliny  the  elder  and  Pliny  the  younger.'  We  do  not  recol-r 
lect  that  it  was  ever  published. 

The  ninth  number  comprises  the  dissertation  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome,  by  the  abbiS  Barthelemy,  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  It  would  be  improper  to  en- 
Jaarge  our  article  by  examining  an  essay  so  long  since  published ; 
but  we  think  it  more  comprehensive,  and  inoi*e  generally  in- 
structive, than  all  tlie  other  parts  of  the  volume.  Froto  \x$, 
being  so  closely  compacted,  an  abridgement  would  be  very 
difficult;  and  many  of  the  subjects  are  noticed  in  tht  let- 
ters. 

The  tenth  number  relates  to  the  measure  of  the  Coliseum, 
by  P.  Jacquier,  the  comnventator  on  Newton.  The  eleventh 
is  on  the  original  idea  which  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Tra- 
vels of  Anacnai:&is,  already  mentioned.  The  supplement  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Barthelemy  is  subjoined.  We  shall  copy 
some  traits;  and,  when  we  reflect  on  these  and  similar 
events,  our  readers  will  no  longer  want  an  excuse  for  the 
horrors  we  feel,  and  have  expressed,  on  the  slightest  men- 
tion of  the  revolution  and  its  victims. 

*  The  abb6  Barthelemy  had  been  arrested  by  the  government. 
Hadaine  de  Choiseul  learning  this,  9eq(  immediately  her  cosfidcntral 
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agent,  Mr.  Degond,  to  the  representative  Courtois,  intreating  him  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  author  of  Ana- 
charsis. 

'  The  repi"escntative  hastened  to  the  committee  of  general  safety, 
and  as  he  entered  the  hall  the  first  persop  he  met  was  the  ex-marchio-  * 
nessbf  Aub.  .  .  .  who,  her  long  train  sweeping  the  ground,  accosted 
him,  and  said,  *'  I  come,  sir,  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  of  Choiseul^ 
to  solicit  the  release  of  the  abbe  Barthelemy. 

*  A  dozen  spies,  who  heard  her,  smiled:  barbarians!  what  a  smile^ 
•  and  at  w6at  a  period  1 

'  The  representative,  struck  with  the  danger  in  which  the  impru- 
dence of  this  lady  might  involve  her,  replied  with  affected  bluntness, 
that  he  knew  no  duchesses;  and  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and  made 
her  be  seated. 

'  Leaving  her  thercj,  he  went  to  the  committee,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion, that  the  abbe  Barthelemy  be  set  at  liberty.  Chabot  and  Bazire 
were  the  first  who  relented.  The  strongest  opposition  proceeded  from 
the  author  of  "  Agis,**  who  alleged,  that  the  prisoner  had  written  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis  in  Greece,  a  work  that  smelled  of  aristocracy. 
The  debate  on  the  subject  lasted  a  complete  hour ;  but  at  length,  about 
half  after  two,  Courtois  carried  his  motion.  He  returned  to  the  ex- 
marchidness,  and  uttered  eagerly  these  words  of  consolation  :  "  Fly/' 
says  he,  ''  tell  madamc  de  Choiseul,  that  the  release  of  the  abb6  Bar- 
thelemy is  obtained." 

'  The  generous  academician  was  not  insensible  to  the  conduct  of 
the  representative:  the  moment  he  waa  at  liberty,  he  hastened  to 
bis  house^  and  not  finding  him  at  home^  left  for  him  the  following 
note : 

"  Friday,  7  September. 

*'  Citizen  Barthelemy,  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals,  penetrated 
with  the  kindness  of  citizen  Courtois,  has  had  the  honour  of  calHng  at 
his  house,  to  express  his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation.  He  will 
only  observe,  that  the  remembrance  of  so  flattering  and  important  a 
benefit  will  ever  be  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind^  and  still  more  deeply 
on  his  heart:*' 

'  In  answer  to  this  letter>  the  representative  addressed  to  B^rthele* 
my  the  following  quatrain': 

'  ^  De  la  liste  de  mort  si  ton  nom  fut  tvfiy 
Sije  sauvai  tes  jours,  philosophe  sublime! 
Tu  vis  \  d*un  tel  bicnfait  ne  suis-je  pas  paye  \ 
A  mon  pays  trompe  j^6vite  encore  un  crime. 

'  If,  from  the  deadly  scroll,  O  sage  sublime, 
To  rase  thy  name  has  been  my  happy  task  ; 
ITiou  liv'st,  my  country  too  is  snatch*d  from  crime : 
What  meed  more  rich  or  ample  could  I  ask  ? 

'  These  lines  have  been  engraved  on  a  small  monument,  erected  u| 
the  Votges  in  honour  of  Barthelemy. 
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'  After  hU  release,  Barthelejny  wae  in  continual  appr^nslon  f»r 
hU  liberator.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  th«  Stt- 
l^izexne  Being,  Courtois  recited  to  him  these  verses  : 

'  Le  Dieu  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre 
Plut  mon  bommage  en  tous  les  temps ; 
S'il  est  le  Dieu  de  Robespierre 
Je  lui  refuse  mon  encens. 

*  The  God  who  made  the  heavens  and  earth. 
Were  he  the  God  of  Robespierre, 
Though  I've  revcr'd  him  from  my  birth* 
No  ionger  should  my  soul  revere, 

"  Heavens!"  ejiclaimed  Bartheleffjy,  klarmed,  *' how  wretched 
should  I  be  to  learn,  that  for  a  few  unfortunate  rhymes  you  were  led 
to  the  scaffold  !  I  should  then  have  lived  tob  long."     p.  4G5. 

AVe  shall  add  no  more.  We  liave  already,  perhaps,  ex- 
<:eeded  the  bounds  due  to  the  volume:  wc  wish  not  to  tres- 
pass on  those  of  decency. 


Art.  VIII. — TrofveU  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Country  of 
the  Grisons:  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  JVilliam  Mdnioth, 
Esq, from  WiUiam  Coxe,  M.J.  F.B.S,  F,J.S.  5Cc.  IVith 
an  Historical  Sketch  and  Notes  on  the  late  Revolution.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  3  Vols,  2>vo.  \L  Is,  Boards,  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

THOSE  who  have  only  heard  of  Switzerland  have  learned 
t«  admire  the  happy  freedom  of  its  sequestered  vales,  the 
pastoral  simplicity  of  its  mild,  but  not  rude,  inhabitants,  the 
oheerfulness  with  which  they  eat  the  bread  procured  by  their 
own  labour,  without  a  desire  for  greater  luxuries  than  their 
own  mountains^^whcrc  sometimes  Nature  has  niggardly  d<N 
nied  or  reluctantly  scattered  a  few  fertile  spots — can  supply. 
The  Swiss  peiisant  returns  from  a  life  of  servitude,  with  a 
moderate  pittance,  to  spend  it  in  liis  native  couiury  ;  nor 
M^ll  the  storms,  the  avalanches,  with  a  scanty  fare,  disguiit 
him,  when  joined  with  the  captivating  simplicity  of  his  rural 
Jife,  and  the  simple  melody  of  the  ranz  des  vaches.  Too 
low  for  envy,  too  humble  and  too  poor  to  excite  conten- 
tion or  an  avaricious  desire  of  conquest,  SwitzerlancI  was 
long  considered  as  exempt  frovn  the  storms  which  shook 
kingdoms  and  social  order  from  their  foundations.  It  was 
t,he  retreat  provided  for  disappointed  anxbition,  for  mode- 
rate circumstances,  and  for  tlie  worn-out  adventurer.  But 
it  has,  at  length,  partaken  of  those  convulsions  which  have 
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been  so  fatal  in  Enrope ;  and  the  direst  misfortune  vrhich  can 
liappen  to  a  state  has  orertaken  it — Bonapakte  is  becom^ 
ITS  Protector  ! 

It  is  fair  to  add,  that  the  imposing  aimpHcity  of  ^he  former 
picture  is  not  true,  of  fvcry  part  of  this  country.  Tlie  aristo- 
cratical  cantons  could  not  boast  of  the  general  equality  of  the 
rest^  and  real  or  fancied  oppression  excited  complaints,  and 
led  jto  a  mode  of  conduct  aisproportioncd  to  the  evil.  These 
little  grievances  were  exaggerated  by  the  partisans  of  France ; 
and  tae  jealousy  or  the  fear  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
smarting  of  former  wounds,  added  to  the  force  of  these  in- 
sidious represensations.  We  know  the  result  :-rbut  let  us 
attend  to  our  author, 

Mr,  Coxe's  work  was  examined  in  the  forty-seventh  an4 
-  sixty-eighth  volumes  of  our  journal ;  and  the  fourth  edition 
now  claims  oiw  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  introductory 
idietcb,  which  traces  the  proj^ress  of  the  revolution,  or  TBther 
the  conquest,  of  Switzerland,  by  France.  After  that  period, 
we  know  it  still  preserved  the  shadow  at  least  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but  even  the  shade  is  now  no  more.  In  this  sketchy 
our  author  speaks  with  a  warm  affection  for  the  country 
which  has  been  the  object  of  his  inquiries  ;  but,  we  suspect, 
with  too  great  a  predilection  for  the  aristociratical  cantons. 
The  weakness,  the  timidity,  and  the  indecision,  of  the  chief 
of  these  was  one  great  source  of  the  first  triumph  of  France: 
their  unpopularity,  from  whatever  cause,  assisted  the  French 
interest.  The  other  cantons,  however,  sent  numerous  vete- 
rans le  the  army  ;  and,  had  all  been  cordially  united,  France 
might  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  the  attempt.  We  must 
now  be  more  particular.  The  author  comniences  in  the  fol- 
lowing very  impressive  nuinncr. 

<  With  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  and  regret,  I  deliver  to  the  public 
this  new  edition  of  a  work,  written  when  Switzerland  was  in  a  state  of 
freedom. 

'  I  entered  Switzerland  without  prepossession  or  prejudice,  and 
after  four  successive  tours  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  in  whioh  t 
lepeatedly  traversed  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  the  result  of 
my  deliberate  Obserrations  was  a  faW  conviction,  that  the  govern- 
ments, in  general,  were  mild  and  equitable,  and  the  great  mass  of 
people  free  and  b^py.  A  few  instances  of  narrow  policy^  and  some 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  particularly  in  the  democratic 
states,  did  not  escape  my  notice,  and  I  censured  them  with  lircedom 
and  impartiality.  Still,  however,  a  full  conviction  remained,  that  the 
.  good  predominated  over  the  evil ;  and  the  general  welfare  was  visible 
m  the  population,  husbandry,  and  industry  of  the  natives  :  the  coun- 
try abounded  with  good  inns  and  roads,  contained  many  flourishing 
ttwns  and  villages,  and  exhibited  every  appearance  of  public  prospo^ 
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nty  and  private  happiness.  This  opinion  was  also  the  nniYenal  scnti- 
tneot  of  all  writers^  until  the  coraniencenient  of  the^  French  . jevo» 
Itttion/     Vol.  i.  p.  V. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  revolution  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
nveakocss  and  indecision  natural  to  a  federal  union  of  estates, 
diifcring  in  interests,  and  jealous  of  each  other ;  in  shorty 
natural  to  a  union  without  mutual  confidence.  Another 
cause  was  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  irreligion,  by  irhick 
France  underminetl  the  sentiniente  of  every  nation  before  sh5 
engaged  in  open  ^^ar.  To  this  may  be  added  the  disaffec- 
tion, inconsequence  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  offices,^ 
restrictions  of  commerce,  &c. — the  teasings  of  a  gnat,  "Jor 
which  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  not  necessary  ;  the  na- 
tional antipathy,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Savov;  with  the  ascendency  which  France  had 
obtained  from  a  long  and  intimate  connexion,  as  well  as  a 
mutual  exchangee,  according  to  their  respective  circant- 
stances,  of  good  dffices.  Yet  no  severer  affront  could  be 
offered  to  a  democratic  Swiss,  than  to  be  called  a  tVendtr 
fnan. 

'  The  Directory  laid  the  plan  of  subjugation  with  great  address,  and 
unfortunately  carried  it  into  execution  with  little  opposition.  Thejr 
purposed  to  divide  the  members  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  hy  fo- 
menting commotions,  and  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the  respec- 
tive states  to  prevent  them  from  resisting  in  one  compact  and  united 
body.  They  then  determined  to  turn  their  whole  force  against  the 
canton  of  Bern,  on  the  conquest  or  submission  of  which  the  reduction 
of  all  Switzerland  depended ;  thus  verifying  the  plan  of  external  policy 
which  republican  France,  like  Rome,  has  uniformly  adopted,  of  coh*. 
quering  all  nations  by  attacking  them  singly.- 

*  As  early  as  1796,  they  demanded  from  the  Swi^  states  the  dla- 
mission  of  Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  French  emigrants.  The  compliance 
with  this  mandate,  in  opposition  to  the  humane  and  spirited  remon- 
strances ©f  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Wickhr.m,  ^as  the  first  fatal 
act  of  submission  :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  virtual  renunciation  of 
their  independence,  and  announqed  the  subsequent  imbecility  of  tbair 
jcounsels. 

'  Dreading  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  and  eager  to  counter- 
act the  iisfiaence  of  England,  they  preceded  their  hostilities,  in  \7^1» 
by  requiring  Bern,  and  the  other  Helvetic  cantons,  if  necessary,  lo 
give  directions  for  Mr.  Wickbam's  immediate  departure  from  Swit- 
zerland ;  his  s<A:  object  being  to  "  excite  plots  against  the  Lntermd 
and  external  security  of  the  French  repiijjlic."  The  British  mip.i?tor, 
who  foresaw  the  acquiescence  of  the  Bernese  government,  withdrt'W 
to  Frankfort  on  a  leave  of  absence,  and  voluntarily  announced  theter- 
inination  of  his  en^bassy,  in  a  dignified  note  aiidresseS  to  the  ruler*  of 
Bern.  Thus  the  alliance  of  England,  who  alone  withstood  the  en- 
c«oat!hii>g  spirit  of  France,  ^nd'vvas  inclined  to  render  every  assistanc:* 
In  her  powcp,  was  withdrawn,  aad  Switzerland  left  to  hier  fate. 
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*  The  directory  first  recommended,  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance^ 
or  rather  prescribed  to  each  of  the  Swiss  states,  the  abolition  of  their 
respective  governments^  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  regency, 
until  a  constitution  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  universal  sufirage 
and  general  eligibility. 

'  Thb  plan  was  announced  in  a  declamatory  letter,  full  of  revolu- 
tionary jargon,  by  Ochs,  grand  tribune  and  envoy  from  Basle.  He 
urged  the  government  of  Basle  to  declare  by  a  formal  decree  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  subjects,  the  convocation  of  primary  assemblies  for 
the  choice  of  representatives  to  arrange  a  new  constitution,  and  the 
establishment  of  provisional  committees/    Vol.  i.  r.  xvi. 

In  what  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Wickliam,  or  rather,  as'has 
been  said,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  consisted,  has  not  been  explained. 
It  is  the  empty  jargon  of  republicans,  thwarted  in  the  extent 
of  tlieir  vast  designs — ^the  cant  of  disappointed  ambition.  In 
this  instance,  however,  they  were  not  disappointed  ;  but  we 
may  add,  that,  if  British  influence  or  British  gold  could  have 
preserved  the  independence  of  Switzxrland,  it  would  have 
Deen  well  employed.  That  they  accelerated  its  fate,  is  highly 
improbable. 

The  approach  of  danger  animated  the  Swiss,  and  the  so^ 
lemn  oath  of  confederacy  was  renewed  ;  but  it  was  under- 
mined at  the  moment  of  renewal  ;  and  the  States,  disaffected 
to  the  federal  union,  gradually  dropped  off.  Berne  stood 
firm,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  shattered  remains  of  a 
power  once  truly  formidable. 

The  French  began  with  reviving  a  remote  claim  to  the 
Pays  do  Vaud ;  and  the  rulers  of  Berne  employed  them- 
selves in  refuting  it,  trusting  to  tlic  efforts  of  their  pen,  in- 
.stead  of  their  sword.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  their 
enemies  took  possession  of  the  country,  or,  in  tlieir  own 
language,  protected  it. 

'  During  these  transactions,  the  government  of  Bern  exhibited  a 
strange  mixture  of  spirit  and  imbecility,  timidity  and  rashness :  levies 
of  troops  were  one  moment  ordered,  and  the  next  countermanded ; 
conciliatory  measures  were  counteracted  by  threats,  and  preparations 
for  resistance  embarrassed  by  attempts  at  negotiation. 

*  Tiiis  fluctuation  of  counsels  was  derived  from  the  disunion  which 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  government,  the  influence  of  the 
French  party,  and,  above  all,  from  the  representations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Zurich.  The  magistrates  of  that  canton^  which  viras  second 
in  population  and  power  in  the  Swiss  confederacy,  urged  the  neces- 
sity, of  recurring  to  negotiation,  and,  by  their  connection  with  the 
moderate  party  of  Bern,  baffled  her  counsels,  and  weakened  her  ef- 
forts. Jn  vain  the  avoyer  Steiguer,  general  d'Erlacb,  and  a  few  ex- 
alted patriots,  attempted  to  animate  the  government  to  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  convince  Ihem  that  their  only  security  consisted  in  arms. 
Their  remonstrances  bad  no  permanent  effect  \  and  if  a  temporary 
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•pint  was  excited^  it  soon  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  humiliating 
concessions.  ^  • 

*  The  party,  which  formed  a  large  majority  in  the  comicils,  vainly 
hoped  to  conciliate  France  by  partially  adopting  the  plans  of  reform 
suggested  by  the  agents  of  the  Directory.  Even  while  they  meditated 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  sent  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance to  the  French  republic  ;  while  they  quelled  a  mutiny  of 
the  regiment  stationed  at  Aarberg  5  while  they  instituted  a  committee 
of  police,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  ar- 
rested several  leaders  of  sedition,  they  weakened  the  ancient  fabric  of 
their  venerable  constitution :  the  sovereign  council,  in  contradictioa 
to  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  convened  tifty  delegates,  to  give 
advice  in  the  present  emergency,  and  assist  in  new-raodelling  the  form 
«f  government/    Vol.  i.  p.xxix. 

From  this  fluctuation  of  active  measures  and  negotiation, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  country  was  lost.  There 
were,  however,  two  periods  when  it  might  have  been  sayedl 
At  this  time,  when  a  dictatorship  was  proposed,  but  prevent- 
ed by  jealousy,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  who  were  designed  . 
for  that  higfh  office ;  and  at  anotlicr  time,  when  the  troops 
1^  ere  actually  assembled  under .  general  d'Erlach,  a  veteraa 
of  acknowledged  reputation. 

At  this  last  periocf,  the  advanced  forces  of  Berrte,  Friburg, 
^nd  Soleure,  amounted  to  25,000  qien,  in  the  strongest  po- 
sition of  that  almost  inaccessible  country  ;  with  a  force  be- 
hind nearly  incalculable,  as  it  consisted  of  hearts  as  well  as 
hands — ^the  veteran  bands  of  a  liardy  race  of  mountaineers. 
In  this  interval,  however,  the  fnesse  of  France  prevailed. 
Action  w^as  alternated  with  negotiation ;  emissaries,  in  tlit: 
.  icao^p,  hinted  at  disaffectipn  in  the  officers,  and  suggested 
to  the  soldiers  that  they  were  betrayed.  .  The  army  gradu- 
ally melted  away  ;'and  d'Erlach  afterwards  fought  with  a 
weakened  fjorce,  and  with  diminished  exertions  ot  tlioscwho 
remained, 

*  Situated  in  thi&  centr£  of  the  army,  Erlach  was  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  of  this  attacl^,  ?ind  Icept  in  check  by  a  feint  of  general 
Scbawembourg.  On  receiving  information  that  Friburg  and  Soloure 
had  surrendered,  to  avoid  being  flanked,  he  retreated  towards  the  ca- 
pital, concentrated  his  forces,  and  occupied  a  strong  line,  extendujg 
from  Frauenbrunnen  to  the  northi  on  the  high  road  between  Bern  and 
Soleure,  and  passing  through  the  intermediate  posts  of  Laupcn,  Gum- 
menen,  Aarbierg,  Frienisberg,  ^nd  Schepfen,  to  Neunec  on  the  west, 
between  Friburg  and  Bern.  This  retreat  before  a  foreign  army,  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  Switzerland,  increased  the  fury  of  the  soU 
diers,  and  heightened  their  distrust  in  their  ofHuers.  The  militia  of 
Arau  indignantly  quitted  the  army,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  numbers  in  the  right  wing,  under  the  command  of  general  Burcn. 
The  troops  of  the  central  divisien,  who  had  repulsed  several  attacks  of 
^e  eaert^y,  x^rc^ted  in  sullen  despair :  the  surprise  and  slaughter  of 
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the  battaliofx  at  Lengnau,  the  capture  of  Soleiire  and  Friburg  witbevt 
resistance^  and  the  order  for  an  instant  retreat,  Were  considered  a» 
proofs  of  treachery  5  and  this  spirit  of  suspicion  was  inflamed  by  priat* 
ed  letters  circulated  by  the  French  agents,  asserting  that  the  Swiss 
•were  betray^  by  their  cfficers.  They  rose  in  a  body  at  Nidau,  and 
were  ¥^th  difficulty  prevented  from  assassinating  colonel  de  Cros« : 
they  no  longer  listened  to  the  orders  of  their  lead<Ts.j  but  utiered  the 
■oost  direful  imprecations  against  their  commander.  The  left  wuig 
alone  retaining  ftome  degree  of  subordination,  though  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding, occupied  the  strong  posts  of  Neunec,  Laupen^  and  G>Lm<» 
inenen.'    Vol.  i.  f.  1. 

The  Bernese,  still  iiKlined  to  conciliating  measures,  com-f 
plied,  in  some  degree,  with  the  commands  of  their  assuming 
dictators,  and  elected  new  magistrates, 

*  Hoping  to  conciliate  the  French  general,  the  new  magistrates 
hastened  to  notify  this  change  in  the  government,  and  offered  to  dis- 
band their  troops,  provided  the  French  would  not  quit  the  posts  thejr 
then  occupied.  But  Knme,  apprised  of  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  the  city  and  army,  rejected  this  offer,  and  required 
that  Bern  should  admit  a  French  garrison.  Even  the  members  of  the 
«e^luik)»ary  government  did  not  venture  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  surrendering  the  capital  to  the  French  commanders,  whose  pe^ 
£dy  they  now  detected,  and  issued  orders  for  a  general  attack.  At 
the  dose  of  this  fatal  day,  the  venerable  avo3*er  Steiguer  sokmnly  de* 
posed  the  insignia  of  his  office,  and^  accompanied  by  bis  brother 
and  family,  hastened  to  Frauenbrunnen^  where  he  joined  genefa| 
tfErlach. 

*  The  army  of  Bern  now  destined  to  make  a  final  ^ort  for  expiring 
liberty,  was  reduced  to  a  melancholy  .state  of  insubordination  and 
weakness ;  it  consisted  of  only  14,000  men,  enraged  against  their  of- 
ficers, and  disunited  among  themselves  ;  while  the  contingents  stood 
•loof,  and  refused  to  act  with  so  disorganised  a  body.  With  this  smsdl 
number  of  disaffected  troops,  Erlach,  well  aware  of  his  desperate  atn- 
ation,  pre})ared  to  encounter  4050(K)  veterans,  flushed  with  conquerty 
and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  Ju  reply  to  Danican,  who  made 
aome  observations  on  the  conduct  of  Snine,  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  expect 
nothing  but  dishonour  or  death.*'  And  in  the  morning  of  the  con? 
fiict,  he  said  to  his  aid^de-camp;  **  I  have  seen  the  stin  rise,  but  s'hal 
never  see  it  set  j'*  his  presence  of  mind,  however,  didtiot  forsake  biini 
fce  mad*^  the  most  skilful  dispositions,  and  perform^  the  part  of  a  gt- 
Bcral  and  a  soldier/  "  Vot.  i.  p.  liii. 


*  The  capture  of  Bern  was  preceded  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  main 
body,  under  genera]  d*£rlach,  who.  with  less  than  7CKX)  men,  with- 
stood the  repeated  assautta  of  getjeral  Schawembourg,  at  Ibe  head  of 
J  8y000.  Under  him  the  anroyer  Steiguer  fought  in.  the  ranks,  and 
animated  the  troofisj  by  his  ^hoftations  and  example^  to  deeds  of  va- 
lour not  surpassed  by  their  heroic  ancestors.  The  post  of  Frauenbron- 
nen  being  forced,  £rlach  rallied  his  men^  and  was  repeatedly  com- 
pelltd  to  yield  to  superior  numbqra :  being  <kiyen  Aom  cue  poi^j 
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he  took  another  $  after  four  desperate  engagement^y  he  resisted  a  fifth 
assault  under  the  walls  of  Bern,  and  did  not  finally  abandon  the  Contest 
till  his  little  army  had  lost  2000  men,  and  the  troops  of  Brune  and 
Schawembourg  were  on  the  point  of  uniting,  while  the  capital  was  un« 
prepared  to  withstand 'a  siege.  Bern  surrendered  to  the  first  summooa 
of  general  Brune,  and  a  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  bis  presence. 
Within  the  city  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  controlled  by  the  presei^ce 
of  an  armed  force  5  but  the  broken  remains  of  the  retreating  armj? 
committed  the  most  horrid  excesses,  assassinated  several  officers,  ana 
the  two  adjutant-generalsTtrousaz  and  Gumoens. 

'  Through  these  frantic  hordes  of  disbanded  soldiery,  Steiffuer  ani 
Eriach  were  hastening  towards  the  mountains  of  Hasli  and  Oberland, 
where  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Thun  otfer  an  impregnable  retreat, 
and  whither  had  been  conveyed  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni'^ 
tion,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  considerable  treasure.  The  ve* 
Berable  avoyer,  in  disguise,  and  led  by  a  peasant,  passed  unknown 
through  crowds  of  his  enr^ed  countrymen,  and  along  roads  infested 
with  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  the  lake  of  Thun, 
after  a  walk  of  five  leagues;  reposing  himself  for  a  short  time  on  th« 
trunk  of  a  tree,  he  crossed  Mount  Brunig  into  the  canton  of  Under*^ 
Kralden,  and  found  a  refuge  at  Bregenz,  in  the  Austrian  territories, 

'  Eriach,  after  miraculously  escaping  from  the  repeated  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  was  hastening  towards  the  mountains  of  Oberiand,  xm* 
daunted  with  defeat,  and  inspired  with  hopes  of  collecting  his 'shattered 
forces,  to  make  another  effort.  Recognised  by  somestraggUng  soldiert 
near  Musingen,  upon  the  high  road  between  Bern  and  Thun,  he  was 
instantly  seized,  bound,  and  placed  in  a  cart,  with  an  intention  of 
conveying  him  to  the  capital  y  but  another  desperate  baod  assaulted 
him,  and,  amidst  reproaches  and  execrations^  massacred  him  with 
their  bayoneti^  and  hatchets. 

'  The  French  generals  acknowledge  that  the  Swiss  fought  with  un« 
paralleled  bravery,  and  that  the  subjection  of  Bern  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  most  bloody  conflict,  in  which  the  militia,  levied  in  a 
mass,  and  without  experience,  gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage 
and  despair.'  '*  Many  of  those  brave  people,"  said  the  French  officer 
who  deUvcred  the  Swiss  standards  to  the  Directory,  ^'.without  aof 
anna  but  scythes  .and  clubs,  placing  themselves  at  the  otouths  of  the 
cannon,  were  mowed  down  with  grape  shot  -,  and  rejected  the  quarter 
which  we  offered  them  from  humanity.'' 

'  It  woold  be  endless  to  detaU  the  nntnerons  instances  of  magnani- 
nityaad  heroism  displayed  by  these  brave  defenders  qf  their  eapiring  - 
liberty ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  glorious  effort,  which  surpasses  the 
memorable  sacrifice  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylse.  Eight  hundred 
youths  devoted  themselves  to  death  :  overpowered  by  numbers,  the/ 
refused  quarter ;  seven  who  escaped  the  first  caiDage  disdained  to  sur« 
tivc  their  brothers  in  arms,  and,  rushing  into  the  rants  of  th^encmy, 
perished  under  the  ruins  of  their  country.  In  these  bloody  conflicts 
not  only  the  men  displayed  unparalleled  bravery,  but  even  women 
rushed  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  threw  themselves  on  the  cannon  of 
tii^  enemy,  and  ckngto  the  wheels  to  prweot  them  from  advancing.* 
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We  have  dwelt  on  the  scene  with  a  tender  melancholy* 
These  last  acts  of  heroism  deserved  a  belter  fate ;  but  a 
kirrcrdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  possibly  stand.  May 
sxieh  never  be  the  fate  of  England  ;  and,  should  we  ever  be 
doomed  to  draw  the  sword  on  English  ground,  let  the  scab- 
bard be  at  once  thrown  away. 

'We  must  not  conceal  that  the  conduct  of  d'Erlach  has 
been  the  subject  of  censure,  and  differently  explained-  Our 
author^s  narrative,  however,  bears  every  internal  mark  of 
consistency  and  truth  ;  nor  are  his  opportunities  of  infor^ 
mation  scanty  or  suspicious.  We  adduce  the  facts,  never- 
theless, without  implicating  ourselves  in  defence  of  their  ve- 
racity, and  without  a  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to  excite  any 
distrust  respecting  their  accuracy. 

The  old  map  is  retJiined  ;  and,  from  bting  printed  on 
thick  paper,  is  peculiarly  inconvenient,  by  its  bulk  and  size. 
An  index  map,  according  to  the  new  division,  is  added  ;  but; 
this  division,  Mr.  Coxe  tells  us,  was  abdicated  by  the  new 
constitution  of  1801.  It  is  not,  tliereforc,  particularly  use- 
ful, unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  be  again  rcsortejl  to.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  absurd  folly  .of  the 
new  measures  and  the  new  calendar  is  on  its  wane.  A  ge* 
neral  revolution  in  these  respects  is,  probably,  not  very  di- 
stant. 
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Art.  X. — Supplement  II.  to  the  General  Synopsis  of  Birds. 
4to.     21.  Isi  6d.    Boards.     Leigh  a;i^  Sotheby.     1801. 

Art.  XL  —  Supplem^ntum  Indicis  Ormihologiti^  sroe  Syste* 
matis  Omtt/iologtie,  Studio  et  Opera  Joannis  Latham.  4to. 
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AS  some  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Latham^s  labours 
engaged  our  attention,  we  must  premise  a  short  history  of 
his  progressive  publications.  The  first  volume  of  the  Syn- 
opsis of  Birds  appeared  in  1781,  and  was  noticed  in  our 
fifty-foryth  volume.  The  second  followed  in  about  two 
years,  and  occun*ed  in  our  fifty-seventh  volume :  the  third, 
Ut  tlie  end  of  nearly  the  sapie  period,  and  was  examined  in 
our  sixtieth  volume.  The  first  Supplement,  mentioned 
among  tte  titles,  unaccountably  escaped  our  notice ;  but 
the  *  Index  Ornithologicus,*  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  we  an- 
nounced in  the  second  volume  of  our  new  arrangement. 
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Though  the  first  Supplement  be  no  longer  a  novelty^  and 
need  not  detain  us,  yet  we  may,  on  account  of  the  omission 
just  specified,  briefly  notice  some  parts  of  the  preface,  as 
it  explains  the  conduct  of  the  author,  and  the  object  of  the 
Latin  index.  In  order  to  form  this  supplemental  volume, 
with  which  he  designed  to  have  closed  the  Synopsis,  every 
former  species  was  herein  revised,  and  what  errors  might 
have  occurred  were  corrected,  what  deficiencies  were  ob- 
servable, su})plied.  Mr.  Latham  apologises  for  omitting  the 
general  and  specific  definitions,  as  they  would  have  swelled, 
the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  should,  ia  his  opinion,  be  con- 
fined to  a  separate  publication.  This  he  soon  afterwardjB^ 
executed  in  the  *  index,'  which  contains,  not  only  the  gene- 
ric and  trivial  names,  but  the  definitions,  and  a  very  accu- 
rate collection  of  synonyms.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable 
scientific  \vork,  and  includes  the  substance  of  this  first  Sup- 
plement. The  number  of  known  species  was,  at  this  time, 
increased  by  the  addition  of  more  than  two  thousand,  to  the 
nine  himdrcd  described  by  Linnaeus.  A  list  of  the  birds  of 
Great-Britain,  with  some  useful  hints  in  the  foroi  of  notes, 
is  subjoined. 

To  the  second  Supplement,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
Supplement  to  the  Index,  we  now  proceed.  No  preface  is 
prefixed  to  either  ;  and,  of  course,  we  know  not  whether 
Mr.  Latham's  health  or  inclination  will  enable  him  to  pursue 
the  work — for  it  still  grows  under  his  hands.  The  new  spe- 
cies, in  this  Supplement,  exceed  three  hundred  ;  and  nunle- 
rous  additions  and  corrections  occur  in  the  former  articles  : 
so  that,  since  tlie  year  1790,  our  new  ornithological  disco- 
veries exceed  one  third  of  the  number  known  previous  to  tlie 
period  of  Linnaius^ 

In  the  second  Supplement,  besides  an  account  of  the  new 
species,  the  additions  are  considerable.  Mr.  Latham  seems 
to  liave  suffered  no  naturalist  of  credit  to  have  escaped  his 
inquiries.  His  obUgations  to  Vaillant  and  Daudin  are  nume- 
rous. The  JEftcj/dop^die  MethodiquCy  and  that  valuable  col- 
lection in  our  own  language.  The  Naturalist's  Miscellany, 
have  shared  much  of  his  attention  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  re- 
collect any  writer  or  traveler  of  credit  who  lias  been  over- 
looked. We  shall  select  a  few  specimens  of  our  author's 
labours,  both  from  the  additions  and  the  new  species.  What 
is  remarked  under  the  description  of  the  ash-coloured  or  An- 
gola vulture  is  of  some  consequence. 

'  This  species  Is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  but  does  not  unite  in  large 
flockSj  like  many  of  the  vultures ;  indeed  ten  or  twelve  are  often  seen 
together  about  one  carcase,  but  tbey  have  been  brought  there  by  com- 
mon attraction,  allured  thereto  by  the  smell,  which  though  unper- 
ceivable  toliuman  sensation^  attracts  their  infinitely  more  delicate  gr^ 
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^ans  at  inconceivable  distances.  Said  to  build  among  the  rock»>  laying; 
four  eggs ;  are  moat  frequent  among  the  sterile  lands  of  Karow  and 
Camdeboo  \  also  in  the  country  of  Hottniqua,  though  more  rare  \  the 
game  in  respect  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  :  is  capable  of  being 
made  tame ;  and  there  are  few  of  the  hordes  in  which  one  does  not  see 
a  pair  3  and  the  natives  seemed  pleased  with  their  company,  as  they 
served  tafree  them  from  every  stinking  thing  which  might  otherwise 
annoy  them.  This  natural  tameness  occasions  their  being  easy  to 
shoot  at,  though,  unless  with  a  large  ball,  they  are  not  easily  killeti. 
Their  food  seems  genera),  all  manner  of  carrion.  Lizards,  snake8> 
firogs,  and  even  the  excrements  of  beasts  do  not  escape  them  a 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  v.  de  Norvege  o£  Bufibn,  and  in  caursc  bi» 
fitU  tfatttour,  as  also  the  sacrd  itpgyptf  of  the  same  autbor,  to  which 
I  may  add,  the  probability  of  its  proving  the  Angola  vulture  of  Pen- 
nant, and  the  racbamab  of  Bruce,  which  is  common  near  Cairo,  ^d 
if  it  should  not  prove  likewise  a  variety  of  the  1;.  de  Malthe,  it  at  least 
corresponds  with  it  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  in  which  part  the  whole 
of  the  last-mentioned  differ  from  other  vultures.  When,  Jiow^Ver,  the 
decision  of  the  vulture  genus  into  leal  species  may  take  placnt^  is  not 
for  us  to  determine  J  the  variety  among  individuals,  from  different  pe- 
riods of  iifie,  as  well  as  the  different  appearances  of  those  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  to  what  the  plumage  has  when  at  large,  cannot  fail  to 
create  no  small  difficulty;  added  to  that,  very  few  travel  k^rs  are  natu- 
lalists  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  discriminate  one  part  of  nature  from  an* 
other;  besides,  the  subjects  in  question  being  mostly  eatra-£uropeaR> 
we  cannot  wonder  at  being  so  long  in  the  dark  :  let  us  however  at-* 
tempt  all  we  can,  with  the  hopes  of  some  future  day  being  able  to  ar« 
rive  at  greater  precision  5  nor  let  any  writer  be  ashamed  of  correcting 
bis  mistakes  the  moment  he  may  l^e  possessed  of  better  informal, 
tion. 

*  Bruce  observed  these  birds  near  Cairo  in  abundance,  where  it  is  a 
great  breach  of  the  police  to  kill  one  of  them.  According  to  Dr.  Shaw« 
It  i?  a  very-  tame  species ;  and  the  bashaw  is  said  daily  to  distribute  two 
b,ulIocks  among  them,  being  esteemed  sacred  birds.*     p.  5. 

The  additions  to  the  genus  vulture  arc  five  only  ;  to  that 
oifalco^  forty-five ;  but,  among  these,  there  are  two  vari- 
eties of  foroier  species^j,  To  the  owl,  fourteen  new  s])ecie8 
are  added,  one  of  which  is  apparently  a  variety. 

Of  the  pies,  the  genus  lanius  (the  shrike)  is  enriched  with 
sixteen  new  species  ;  but  none  of  these  offer  any  observation 
peculiarly  interesting.  Of  the  Tabuan  parrot,'  we  find  two- 
Tarieties.    Australasia  has  greatly  augmented  this  genus.r 

After  the  parrot,  a  new  genus  occurs,  not  found  iiv  the 
*  Index* — viz.  the  channel-bill.  It  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  paiTots  and  the  liom^jills.  One  single,  siXK*ie-H^ 
alone  occurs ;  and  we  shaU  select  the  whole  whicfi  relates 
to  it, 

'  The  size  of  thb  bird  is  nearlv  that  of  a  crow,  and  the  total  length 
h  twenty .Kven  inches ;  the  bilf  from  the  gape  to  .the  point  ttrec^ 
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iochUS  and  an  half,  or  rather  more ;  it  is  very  rtout  at  its  base,  and 
isnrred  its  whole  length ;  the  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point  $ 
the  upper  part  is  narrow>  ridged,  and  the  sides  ai«  channelled  5  at  thtt 
base,  dose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  feathers,  the  nostrils  are  placed  | 
these  are  round,  and  the  edges  of  them  surrounded  with  a  naked  red 
skin,  which  continues  on  each  side,  between  them  and  the  eje^  and 
also  surrounds  the  eye  itself,  but  the  bare  parts  are  most  considerable 
abome  the  eye  :  the  tongue  is  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  bill,  thick 
at  the  base,  from  thence  to  the  end  flat  and  cartilaginous^  and  bifid 
"at  the  end  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  an  ash  coloured  grey  5  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  the  same,  but  paler :  back  and  wings  blueish  ash 
colour  3  the  end  of  each  feather  tipped  with  black :  the  quills  are  much 
the  same,  bat  darker  5  and  the  inner  webs,  as  they  approach  the  base, 
are  very  pale.  The  first  quill  feather  is  shorter  by  three  inches  and 
three-fourths  than  the  second,  and  the  second  full  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  thirdf  which  is  the  longest  of  all ;  and  the  wings  when  closed^ 
cover  full  three-fourths  of  the  tail,  llie  tail  itself  is  cuneiform,  and 
consists  of  ten  feathers,  of  a  deep  ash  colour ;  the  two  middle  feathers 
are  eleven  inches  long ;  the  outer  ones  only  seven  inches  and  three 
quarters.  Near  the  end  of  all  the  feathers  is  a  bar  of  black,  which 
takes  up  roost  space  in  the  middle  ones  -,  the  very  tips  of  all  for  about 
an  mch,  are  white;  the  margins  of  the  inner  webs,  from  the  middld 
to  the  base,  in  all  but  the  two  middle  feathers,  are  barred  black  and 
Trhite;  the  feathers  over  the  thighs,  and  the«vent  and  under  tail  co« 
Terts,  barred  with  the  same,  but  paler :  the  legs  are  short,  measurin j^ 
from  the  heel  to  the  toe  joint  only  two  inches ;  the  toes  of  the  same 
length,  and  placed  two  before  and  two  behind,  as  in  the  toucan  5  their 
cbloar  is  blueish  black. 

'  This  l»lrd  inhabtt9^New  Holland,  where  it  is  called  goe-re-e»gang) 
it  is  not  very  common,  and  first  appears  about  Port  Jackson  in  Octo* 
ber  ;  is  seldom  seen  unless  mornings  and  evenings,  sometimes  seven 
or  eight  together,  but  oftener  in  pairs  :  both  on  the  wing,  and  when 
perched,  they  make  a  strange  loud  screaming  noise,  not  unlike  that 
made  by  a  common  cock  and  hen,  when  they  perceive  a  hawk  or  any 
other  bird  of  pfey  hovering  over  them.  They  probably  come  to  thi^ 
part  of  New  South  Wales  only  to -breed,  after  which  they  depart  else« 
where  in  January,  but  where  is  not  as(5ertained.  In  the  crops  and  gts« 
eards  of  several,  were  found  the  seeds  of  the  red-gum  and  peppermint 
trees,  which  is  believed  to  be  their  principal  food,  and  supposed  to 
swallow  them  all  whole,  as  the  pericarpium  or  capsule  has  bc^  found 
in  the  stomach ;  exuviae  of  some  beetles  have  also  been  found,  but  not 
in  quantity.  The  tail,  which  is  not  far  short  of  the  length  of  the  body, 
is  sometimes  displayed  like  a  fan,  and  gives  it  on  flight,  or  when  sit- 
tings a  very  majestic  appearance.  The  natives  know  very  little  of  it» 
babits,  haunts,  &c.  however,  they  consider  its  appearance  as  an  indi- 
cation of  wind  and  blowing  weather,  and  that  its  frightful  iBcream  is 
through  fear,  as  it  is  not  a  bird  of  very  active  or  quick  flight.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  appears  uncommonly  clear.  It  caq^iot  easily  be  tamed, 
for  Mr.  White  observes,  that  he  kept  a  wounded  ohe  two  dayj^^live, 
though  he  could  get  it  to  eat  nothing,  but  bit  every  thing  that  ap- 
proached it  very  severely.'     p.  96. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  37.  March,  1803.  Z 
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The  ccows  are  greatly  increased  in  number,  ehiefly  from 
the  discoveries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  we  find  equally 
numerous  additions  to  the  former  accounts.  The  new  spe- 
cies, under  the  genera  coracias,  oriola,  and  gracula,  are  not 
numerous  or  important ;  but  there  are  some  new  observa- 
tions on  those  already  known. 

The  cuckoos  from  New  Holland  and  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  are  much  multiplied.  The  account  of  the  bee- 
CUCKOO  of  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  cuckoo,  is  the  most  cu- 
rious. The  fan-tailed  cuckoo  is  the  handsomest  of  the 
tribe. 

We  sliall  pass  over  many  less-important  genera,  to  wliich 
little  is  added,  to  notice  the  iiierops.  Of  this  genus,  the 
new  species  amount  to  thirteen,  almost  wholly  from  Austra^ 
lasia.  The  new  species  of  certhia  (creepers)  are  almost  ex- 
clusively from  New  Holland — Africa  furnishing  only  three 
or  four.  Of  the  little  humming-birds  we  have  merely  tliree 
new  species ;  but  the  following  account  of  two  young  ones 
brougnt  to  England,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

*  We  have  before  related  a  circumstance  of  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing humming  birds  alive  for  some  time,  by  means  of  sugar  and  water; 
but-this-was  in  Xheir  own  country  and  climate*  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  been  informed,  on  undoubted  veracity,  of  the  following  fact : 
a  young  gentleman,  a  few  days  before  he  set  sail  from  Jamaica  to  Eng- 
land, was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  female  humming  bird,  sit- 
ting on  the  nest  and  eggs,  when  cutting  off  the  twig,  he  brought  all 
together  on  board  the  ship ;  the  female  became  sufficiently  tame,  so 
as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  fed  with  honey,  and  during  the  passage  hatched 
two  young  ones ;  however,  the  mother  did  not  survive  long,  but  the 
young  were  brought  to  England,  and  continued  alive  for  some  time  in 
the  possession  of  lady  Hamond.  Sir  H.  £nglefield,  baronet,  and  co- 
lonel Sloane,  both  witnesses  of  the  circumstance,  informed  me  that 
these  little  creatures  readily  took  honey  from  the  lips  of  lady  Hamond, 
with  their  bills  :  one  of  them  did  not  live  long,  but  the  other  survived 
at  least  two  months  from  the  time  of  its  arrival.  I  am  not  positively 
certain  that  it  is  the  species  I  have  here  arranged  it  under  j  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so,  from  the  above  gentlemen  comparing  it  with  the 
figure  of  the  bird  (x>inted  out  to  them,  and  especially  as  it  is  the  most 
common  species  found  in  that  island/     p.  171. 

Of  the  passeresy  (the  most  mischievous  and  insignificant 

frenus,  if  we  except  the  song  of  some  species)  the  thrush 
las  the  most  copious  additions.  We  count  twenty-seven 
species  not  before  described ;  of  which,  as  usual,  New  Hol- 
land furnishes  the  larger  share.  The  additions  to  the  tardus 
bicolory  of  the  third  volume,  deserve  notice. 

'  Turdus  bicolor,  Ind.  Om,u  p.  3.50.  84. 
*-Turdus  bicolor,  Stourne  Spreo,  Daud.Orn.xi,  p.SlK— J>- 
vaiU.  Ois,  pi.  «y. 
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•  '  Whftc-rumped  Thrush,  .G«i.   Sya.'  iii.  p.  64*;  75.  —  9%«i^« 
Tra*u*  ii.  p.  48. 

-  *  Mr.  Thunberg  observes,  that  this  bird  is  known  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  the  name  of  sprew,  and  that  it  very  frequently  ac- 
companies the  larger  cattle  and  sheep,  **  mornings  and  evenings,  pick- 
ing the  insects,  which  dropping  from  the  bushes  upon  the  animals, 
and  biting  deep  into  their  skins,  stick  veiy  fast  to  them,  and  occasion 
ttiem  great  pain  -,**  that  it  is  a  shy  bird,  and  makes  the  nest  in  the 
sides  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  digs  holes  in  the  banks :  they  are  ob- 
served alsp  to  feed  on  ripe  grapes,  and  flying  in  great  iiocks,  not  un- 
frequently  do  much  damage  to  the  vineyards  j  however,  by  such  kind 
of  food  the  flesh  is  rendered  very  delicate :  these  birds  do  not  always 
make  the  nest  in  banks,  but  sometimes  in  old  ruined  buildings,  or 
holes  of  decayed  trees,  at  others  rob  the  swallows  of  their  nest }  the 
eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number;  greenish  spotted  with  brown. 

'  This  we  are  Fndined  to  believe  is  the  locust-eating  thrush,  men* 
tioned  by  Mr.  Barrow,  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  food,  appears  to  be 
larVae  of  the  migratory  locusts,  following  the  troops  of  these  wherever 
they  are.  He  observes  that  the  bird  is  gregarious,  making  the  nest 
in  vast  numbers  together,  not  greatly  difierent  from  the  sociable  gros- 
beak, appearing  as  one  large  nest,  big  enough  for  a  vulture }  which 
circumstance  he  observed  at  Sneuwberg,  on  a  clump  of  low  bushes  : 
on  examination,  the  nest  was  Found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cells, 
each  of  which  was  a  separate  nest,  with  a  tube  that  led  into  it  through 
the  side ;  and  of  such  cells,  each  clump  contained  from  six  to  twenty, 
and  oneroof  of  interwoven  twigs  covered  the  whole,  like  that  made  by 
a  magpie:  most  of  them  had  young  birds,  generally  five.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  blueish  white,  with  small  faint  reddish  specks.'     p.  179. 

The  grosbeaks  are  also  enriched  with  nine  new  species.  It 
is  a  species  of  this  bird  which  is  supposed  to  light  his  nest 
with  fire-flies,  by  those  who  do  not  recollect  that  their  light 
is  connected  with  their  ttfe. 

The  phj/totoma  form  a  new  genus — ^for  wc  purposely  pass 
over  many  which  afford  little  novelty  or  interest — consist- 
ing, probably,  of  oTie  species  only  strictly  new ;  for  the 
other  is  (perhaps  with  sufficient  propriety)  brought  from  the 
grosbeaks.  It  is  the  Abyssinian  plant-cutter,  the  three-toed 
grosbreak  of  our  author's  third  volume.  The  generic  cha- 
racter, and  the  account  of  the  only  new  species,  we  shall  se- 
lect. 

'  Bill  Go^ic,  strait,  serrated  on  the  edges* 

*  Nostrils  oval. 

'  Tongue  short,  obtuse. 

'  With  four  toes; 

*  Phytotoma  Kara,  In  J.  Oni.  i.  p.  466.1.— 3f(w//.  CM.  (Pr.  ed.) 

p.  234. 
'  Phytotome  du  Chili,  ou  Kara,  Dmudin,  Orn*  ii.  p.  S66. 

'  Size  of  a  <|uail :  bill  very  strong,  pointed  at  the  tip,  half  an  inch 
long,  indented  like  a  saw  on  the  edges :  tongue  very  short,  Uunt : 

Z2 
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ifides  brown :  the  back  is  dusky  ptj  :  the  under  parts  paler  :  tail  of 
%  moderate  length,  rounded  at  the  end:  quills  and  tail  feathers  spotted 
with  black.  The  foot  consists  of  four  toes>  three  before  and  one  be- 
Und  ;  the  hind  toe  much  shorter  than  the  forward  ones. 

'  Inhabits  Chili,  where  it  is  far  from  uncommon.  The  voice  t» 
roughs  and  the  bird  at  intervals  utters  the  words  ra,  ra,  very  distinct* 
]y :  its  food  is  vegetables,  perhaps  preferring  the  parts  ne^t  the  root^ 
for  with  much  pains^  it  digs  about  and  cuts  off  t&ie  plants  with  its 
bill,  as  it  were  with  a  saw,  close  to  the  ground  ;  from  thb  circum- 
stance, it  does  much  injury  to  the  gardens,  and  is  detested  l^  the  in- 
habitants. These  birds  build  the  nest*  in  high  trees,  well  cloathed 
with  leaves,  aUid  in  unfrequented  places ;  the  eggs  are  white,  spotted 
with  red.*     P.  212. 

The  muscicapa  has  seventeen  new  species,  almost  wholly 
from  Australasia,  a  conntry  which  has  added  very  copiously 
to  our  ornithological  systems  ;  but  we  find  notliing  or  pecu- 
liar importance.  Of  the  larks,  we  have  further  accounts  of 
some  curiosit}'^,  though  one  new  species  only.  The  new 
species  of  warblers  amount  to  seventeen.  The  following 
addition  to  the  account  of  the  nightingales  is  curious* 

'  In  Lower  Egypt,  at  least  In  the  most  eastern  part  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  nightingale  is  very  common ;  also  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  at  the  period  of  their  emigration.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  are  also  great  numbers,  for  we  are  told,  that  they  are  found 
in  vast  abundance  in  the  wood  of  Rosendahl,  near  Dresden ;  in  which 
neighb^arhood  larks  also  are  in  such  amazing  quantities,  as  to  furnish 
a  coqstf>^erable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

'  It  has  not  escaped  the  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  males  and 
females  of  some  birds,  for  instance,  chaffinches,  separate  for  a  time 
into  different  flocks,  each  flock  consisting  of  one  sex  only:  but  my 
ingenious  friend  colonel  Montagu  hints  to  me,  that  the  males  of  all 
the  warblers  come  first,  and  if  the  weather  should  afterwards  prove 
cold,  with  the  wind  at  east  or  north,  all  communication  is  cut  off  be- 
tween the  sexes  till  the  wind  changes,  frequently  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  3  but  if  the  weather  is  warm,  with  a  south  or  west  wind,  (he 
females  follow  the  males  in  a  few  days.  The  arrival  of  the  females  may 
be  foretold  by  the  singing  of  the  males :  if  they  are  very  vociferous, 
,  the  females  may  be  immediately  expected ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  n^e 
will  appear,  for  both  are  actuated  by  the  same  cause;  the  same  sti* 
muliis  that  occasions  the  song  in  one,  gives  the  other  locomotion  to 
seek  its  mate ;  and  from  this  cause  no  doubt  it  is  that  more  males  of 
the  nightingale  are  taken  than  females.'     p.  1233. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  enlarged  on  the  minutt^r 
circumstances  of  some  of  the  species ;  but  tliat  they  would 
detain  us  too  long,  and  not  be  generally  interesting.  The 
pipra  and  caprimtilgus  have  each  six  new  species ;  the  kh- 
rundo  three.  A  representsktion  of  the  swallow  and  its  escu* 
icnt  nest  are  inserted^  but^  from  the  various  accounts  of  tra^ 
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velers  and  naturalists,  Mr.  Lathain  thinks  this  delicacy  may 
be  the  fabric  of  very  different  species. 

The  mermra  is  wholly  a  new  genus ;  and  the  only  species, 
the  wi.  superba,  from  New  Holland,  is  little  known  ;  but  we 
perceive  a  plate  of  it  in  colonel  Collins's  second  volume : 
this  will  pernaps  excuse  our  transcribing  the  description. 

'  Bill  stoutj  conico-convex>,  a  trifle  naked  at  the  base. 

*  Nostrils  oval,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill. 

'  Tail  long,  consisting  of  sixteen  loose  webbed  feathers  |  the  two 
middle  ones  narrow,  exceeding  the  others  greatly  in  length ;  the  outer 
one  on  each  side  growing  much  broader,  and  curved  at  the  end. 

'  Legs  stout,  made  for  walking. 

'  This  singular  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen  pheasant  j  the  total 
length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  longest  tail  feathers 
is  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half :  the  bill,  from  the  tip  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feathers  at  the  base,  it?  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  but  to 
the  gape  about  half  an  inch  more ;  it  is  nearly  straight>  except  to* 
wards  the  end,  where  it  is  somewhat  curved  :  the  nostrils  are  a  longish 
oval  slit,  placed  beyond  the  middle  part,  where  it  is  depressed ;  round 
the  eye  so  little  furnished  with  feathers,  as  to  appear  nearly  bare  :  the 
head  of  the  male  is  somewhat  crested :  the  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage on  the  upper  parts  brown :  the  greater  part  of  the  wing  inclining 
to  mfous :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  from  the  chin  to  the  breast,  in- 
clines also  to  rufous,  but  the  rest  of  the  parts  beneath  are  of  a  brown- 
ish ash  colour,  paler  towards  the  vent :  the  tail  consists  of  sixteen  fea- 
thers, and  is  of  a  singular  construction,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
loose  webbed  feathers,  much  resembling  those  springing  from  beneath 
the  wiiigs  of  the  greater  bird  of  paradise,  but  the  vanes  arc  placed  at 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  distance  ^ach  i  these  feathers  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  more  than  two  feet  in  length  ;  besides  these  are,  firstly,  two 
slender  feathers  wfiich  take  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  tail  above,  and 
reach  considerably  beyond  the  ends  of  the  others,  and  curve  towards 
the  end,  th^  are  fully  webbed  on  the  outer  side,  but  on  the  inner  only 
furnished  with  short  vanes,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long ;  and  lastly, 
the  exterior  feather  on  each  side  is  singularly  conspicuous,  in  length 
somewhat  shorter  than  any  of  the  others,  but  the  webs  fully  connected 
throughout,  at  the  base  about  an  inch  wide,  gradually  increasing  from 
thence  to  the  extremity,  where  it  is  fuU  two  inches  broad,  and  consi- 
derably curved ;  the  outer  web  is  pale  brown,  and  narrow  j  the  inner 
very  broad,  inclining  to  grey,  but  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  fine  ru- 
fous, marked  with  sixteen  curved  marks  seemingly  of  a  darker  colour, 
but  on  close  inspection  are  perfectly  transparent ;  the  end  of  the  fea- 
ther dusky  black,  fringed  all  round  with  white :  the  thighs  are  covered 
with  feathers  quite  to  the  knees  :  the  legs  scaly  and  rough,  furnished 
with  stfong  claws,  curved  much  like  those  of  a  fowl  or  turkey :  the 
colour  of  both  bill  and  legs  is  glossy  black. 

*  I  find  a  second  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  British  Museum,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  female,  but  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  young  bird.  In  this 
the  looee  webbed  fieatliers  are  only  so  frdm  the  middle  to  the  ends,  be- 
ing the  rest  of  their  lepgth  closely  connected  as  in  other  birds,  gud  not 
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only  the  exterior  feather  has  the  crescents^  but  the  next  to  it  likewise 
on  each  side,  though  much  less  distinct.  In  this  the  two  slender  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  were  wanting,  whether  accidental  or  not  could  not  be 
determined.  Since  my  penning  the  above,  I  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  St.  Martin's  Lane»  with  the  inspection  of  speci* 
mens  of  both  male  and  female ;  the  former  seemed  to  answer  to  the 
first  description  ;  the  latter  is  in  comparison  a  very  plain  bird  :  it  is 
not  at  all  crested,  and  thirty-five  inches  long  from  bill  to  tail,  which 
is  cuneiform  in  shape ',  the  longest  feathers  being  nineteen  inches  long^ 
the  outer  eleven  inches  3  all  the  feathers  as  perfectly  webbed  as  birds 
in  general :  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  deep  brown :  belly  inclining 
to  ash  colour,  but  the  quills  and  tail  are  darker  than  the  rest :  the 
quills  reach  about  two  inches  on  the  base  of  the  tail. 

'  The  above  curious  bird  inhabits  New  Holland,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  rare;  as  yet  we  know  only  of  five  specimens  having  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, nor  have  we  been  able  to  obtain  any  account  of  its  manners,  or 
name  it  is  known  by  among  the  natives.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
bird  rather  affects  to  be  upon  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  our  poul- 
.  try,  as  the  manifest  wearing  of  the  ends  of  the  claws  seems  to  justify  ; 
not  but  in  all  probability  these  birds  may  perch  on  trees  of  evenings 
occasionally,  as  b  usual  in  many  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.'     p.  27 1. 

The  hybrid  pheasant  has  already  been  the  subject  of  our  re- 
marks, and  the  apparent  ambiguity  explained.  The  additions 
to  the  genus  *  partridge '  are  curious.  There  are  some  other 
additions  to  tlie  struthous  birds ;  but  we  cannot  notice  every 
thin^  mterestingy  as  that  would  render  our  article  too  ex^ 
tensive. 

The  American  ostrich,  sufficiently  known  from  Willough- 
by  and  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  is  included  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  rheUf  forming  a  new  genus.  W^  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  should  not  he  included  under  the  genus  of 
ostrich. 

In  the  second  division,  the  additions,  though  not  equally 
numerous,  are  important.  The  New  Holland  jabiru  has  been 
described  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  and  is  the  giant  of 
the  waders.  The  Senegal  jabiru  is  equally  singular  and  ma- 
jestic. We  can  scarcely  discover  the  reason  for  cstabUshing 
it  as  a  new  species. 

To  the  herons,  there  are  numerous  additions  of  impor- 
tance,  but  one  new  species  only.  We  find  some  additions 
to,  and  occasionally  a  new  species  of,  some  of  the  following 
genera :  but  the  genus  of  plover  is  chiefly  enlarged  ;  and 
the  new  species  are  here  not  less  than  seven. 

The  cereopsis  forms  a  new  genus,  from  Australasia ;  and 
it  seems  to  possess  some  appropriate  discriminating  marks, 
but  offers  no  observation  of  importance.  There  are  two  new 
species  of  the  gaUimde^  and  two  of  the  gull ;  but  tliey  al$o 
furmsh  no  very  int^esting  subjects  of  disquisition, 

\ 
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The  genus  ^  anas'  has  many  copious  additions ;  and  we 
find  five  new  species,  wholly  from  New  Holhind.  The  ad* 
ditions  to  the  account  of  the  swans  are  peculiarly  curious  and 
interesting ;  and  of  these  we  should  liave  copied  one  or  two^ 
but  that  our  article  is  already  sufiiciently  extensive.  Indeed 
the  little  space  which  remains,  we  reserve  for  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  pelican. 

'  Much  has  been  said  heretofore  concerning  the  bird  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  fishing ;  we  were  led  to  thinks  from  what  Linnaeus  had 
been  informed^  that  at  least  one  of  the  sexes  was  white,  but  we  owe 
to  sir  George  Staunton  the  intire  development  of  the  true  species,  oot 
only  by  his  observation  on  the  mode  whilst  in  China,  but  by  having 
brought  home  various  specimens  for  examination^  from  whence  it 
appears  that  the  bird  is  strictly  neither  a  corvorant  nor  shag,  though 
approaching  thereto,  but  a  distinct  species  :  the  bill  is  yellow  :  irides 
blue :  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  brownish  black :  chin  white  : 
the  body  whitish  beneath,  spotted  with  brown  :  tail  rounded,  consist- 
ing  of  twelve  feathers. 

*  Id  the  journey  to  Han-cboo-foo,  on  the  river  Luen,  sir  George 
observed,  on  a  large  lake  close  to  this  part  of  the  canal,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  thousands  of  small  boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  for 
this  species  of  fishery ;  on  each  boat  or  raft  were  ten  or  twelve  birds, 
which  at  a  signal  from  the  owner  plunge  into  the  water,  and  it  is  asto* 
nishin^  to  see  the  enormous  size  ot  fish  with  which  they  return  ^sp* 
ed  in  £eir  bills.  They  appeared  to  be  so  well  trained,  that  it  did  not 
require  either  ring  or  cord  about  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from 
swallowing  any  portion  of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was 
pleased  to  return  to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat 
used  by  these  fishermen  is  of  a  remarkably  light  make,  and  is  often 
carried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the  fishing  birds,  by  the  men  who 
are  there  to  be  supported  by  it«'     p.  364. 

At  the  close  are  some  additions  to  the  former  accounts, 
but  not  particularly  curious  or  interesting.  Of  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Index,  we  need  say  little ;  but  that  it  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  present  volume,  that  the  Index  itself 
had  to  the  former.  On  the  value  of  this  volume,  and  the 
whole  work,  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  opinion  of  natu- 
ralists of  every  country  has  decided  on  the  merits  of  the 
Synopsis;  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  an  omithologicjil 
system  peculiarly  elegant  and  accurate;  and,  we  are  happy 
to  add,  now  carefully  completed. 


Z4 
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Art.  XII.  —  A  Walk  through  Soufhamphn.  By  Sir  Hemy 
C.  Engl^ld,  JSart  F.B.S.  and  F.A.S.  Svo.  Ss.  Boards. 
Stockdalc.     1801. 

THIS  elegant  and  amusing  littLe  work  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Soutbatnpton^  and  is  not 
without  interest  to  readers  in  general,  but  will  be  particu^ 
larly  so  to  thpse  fond  of  antiquarian  research.  We  shall  se- 
lect a  diort  specimen  of  more  general  entertainment, 

'  Prom  hence*  (the  Chiqpel  mill)  '  the  walk  to  the  Itchen  ferry,  at 
kigfa  water,  is  very  beautiful,  commanding  a  view  of  the  opposite  steqi^ 
9nd  woody  fihore>  and  enlivened  Mrith  a  multitude  of  vessels  of  different 
91268,  laid  up  or  under  repair.  The  little  round  building  called  theCroas* 
kouse,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  waiting  for  the  boat, 
has  marks  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  not  an  ugly  edifice.  In  one 
of  the  quarter!  are  the  arms  of  Southampton,  with  the  date  o9ly  of 
1 694 :  but  parts  of  the  building  seem  to  be  •f  much  earlier  date.  At  this 
point,  the  ferrymen  of  the  Itchen  ferry  do  homage  to  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  whenever  the  perambulation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
town  is  performed :  and  in  ret>im  for  the  permission  of  landing  on  the 
demesne  of  the  town,  engage  ^t  all  times  to  carry  over  gratis  the  bor^ 
gesses  and  their  families. 

*  From  this  point  a  caussey  of  near  half  a  mile  long«  planted  with 
tftes,  leads  to  the  platform  and  south  gate.  This  walkf  which  it 
ealled  the  Beach,  commands  in  its  whole  length  a  view  pf  the  South- 
ampton water,  closed  by  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine a  more  beautiful  or  interesting  water  sctoe.  The  view  of  the 
town  is  also  pretty,  and  the  new  church  of  All  Saints  appears  from 
hence  to  great  advantage.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  marshy 
meadow  close  to  the  canaaQr  is  not  drained  and  improved..  The  salu- 
brity of  the  town,  and  above  all  of  the  suburb  of  jSt,  Mary's,  calls 
loudly  for  it ;  and  the  ground  in  an  enclosed  or  even  a  drier  state, 
would  amply  repay  the  expencc ;  but  conteated  rights  of  common  have 
(in  this  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances)  hitherto  prevented  that  be- 
ing done,  which  every  bpdy  separately  approves.*     p.  78. 

*  '  __,.t 

In  the  remains  of  antiquity,  ihere  are  few  carvings.  *  The 

c?irved  members  of  imposts  and  archesj  and  the  Norman 
^igzag,  dp  not  appear ;  and  the  arches  are  flatter  than  semi- 
circles, some  being  segments  of  circles,  and  some  portions 
of  an  ellipse.     These  circumstances  show  considerable  anti-^ 

The  name,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is  derived  from  the 
river  Anton.  The  Roman  establishments,  it  is  probable, 
were  at  Northam  and  Bittern  ;  but  the  Saxons  preterred  the 
more  elevated  spots  for  their  fortifications. 

'  The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  narrow  and'  rather  high  point  of 
land  on  which  Southampton  now  stands,  commanding  at  once  the  It- 
chen and  Test,  and  very  easily  fortified  on  the  land  side,  could  not 
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escape  their  notice;  and  from  tb^  high  circular  hill  on  which  the  keep 
of  the  castle  formerly  stood^  and  the  curved  Ikie  of  its  yet  remaining 
wall,  wc  have  probable  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  among  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Saxon  castles.  But  besides  the  present  existing  for- 
tifications^ there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  northern  ditch  of 
the  town,  filled  up  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  of  uncommon 
kreadth  and  depth,  was  continued  quite  across,  till  it  met  the  Itchen, 
and  completely  insulated  the  castle  and  present  town.  The  antiquitj 
of  the  Bar-gate>  whose  central  round  arch  is  evidently  much  older  than 
any  of  the  other  gates  of  the  town,  is  no  small  confirmation  of  thia 
supposition  -,  as  the  walls  and  gates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bar- 
gate,  appear  to  have  been  built  at  once,  and  are  very  uniform  in  their 
structure^  some  small  parts  only  excepted^  which  we  shall  consider 
inore  particularly  presently.'     p.  84. 

The  town  grew  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  ;  and 
St.  MichaePs  church  was  apparently  the  earliest  structure  of 
this  kind.  The  Saxon  kings  had,  probably,  a  palace  on  the 
^hore ;  and  our  aiithor  thinks  that  there  are  still  remains  of 
a  seicular  habitation  of  consequeiice ;  and  tliat,  probably,  the 
reproof  of  Canute  to  the  impious  flattery  of  his  courtiers  oc- 
curred on  Southampton  beach.  It  was  certainly  on  this  part 
of  the  coast. 


Art.  XIII.— >7i7Mrnai  of  a  Parti/  of  Pleasure  to  Paris,  in  the 
MoTith  of  August y  1802;  by  which  any  Person  intending  to 
take  such  a  Journey  viayfoi^i  an  accurate  Idea  of  the  Ex- 
pence  that  would  attend  iV,  and  the  Amusement  he  would 
probably  receive.  Together  with  thirteen  Views  from  Na- 
tu7'e,  Illustrative  of  French  Scenefy ;  aquatitited  by  J.  fftll, 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Svo.  lOs.ed.  Boards.  Ca- 
dell  and  Davies.     1 802. 

WE  have  been  much  entertained  by  this  little  sketch, 
which,  though  truly  slight,  is  not  without  useful  informa- 
tion. 

'  The  following  pages  are  intended  only  as  useful  hints  to  such  of 
THJ  countrymen  as  may  wish  to  make  a  short  tour  on  the  continent  j 
by  which^  they  may  be  enabled  to  escape  many  difficulties  -,  as  well  a^ 
be  directed  to  what  is  really  most  worthy  their  notice,  and  particularly 
to  those  whose  time  is  limited,  or  whose  acquaintance  with  French 
manners  is  not  sufficient  to  guard  them  against  the  numberless  inccm* 
T^iences  to  which  an  English  traveller  is  at  present  subject.'     p.  vi. 

The  difliculty  of  procuring  information  respecting  a  jour^ 
iiey  to  FraBce,  untincturecf  with  politics,  or  t  lose  strong, 
sensations  wiiicU  tibe  late  events  must  excise,  was  the  ai^. 
(bar's  i3;iotive  for  publishing  his  jov^rna). 
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*  If  it  has  no  pretensions  to  merit  from  the  scanty  information  it 
contains,  criticism  will  be  disarmed  by  the  consideration  that  general 
utility  is  its  only  aim,  and  that  the  efforts  I  have  made  are  to  give  a 
faithful  portrait  of  things  as  they  appeared. 

'  It  has  become  an  almost  universal  wish  to  see  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  th'is  wonderful  revolution  both  on  the  country  and  the  people. 
To  those  who  were  acqfiain ted  with  it  under  the  monarchy,  the  change 
must  be  indeed  striking;  and  to  those  who  have  never  been  in  France, 
most  highly  interesting,  as  a  practical  lesson  of  the  good  or  evil  resnlt- 
ing  to  a  powerful  people  from  the  destruction  of  all  ancient  consti- 
tuted authoritiies.  From  trifling  matters  we  form  a  judgment  of  more 
important  concerns ;  and  in  passing  with  an  observant  eye  through 
this  countr)',  I  have  found  much  to  wonder  at,  much  to  censure,  and 
something  to  admire.'     r.  vii. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  minute  details; 
but  shall  select  some  circumstances,  wnich  will  discriminate 
the  present  state  of  France  from  what  it  was  und^r  the  an- 
cient regime,  "The  following  account  of  the  French  funds 
is  not  new — and,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  term  tiers  amsfh 
lid^y  the  consolidated  third — ^but  it  is  not  generally  known. 

*  I  had  occasion  to  ask  some  questions  relative  to  the  state  of  funded 
property  in  France,  on  which  nothing  has  been  received  by  the  holders, 
since  the  revolution  ',  and  heard  the  following  cunous  account  of  it 
Any  person  holding  for  instance,  iC*300  stock  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, is  obliged  to  accept  one  third,  namely,  £.\0O  stock,  which 

Says  an  interest  from  the  2Ut>of  March  1798,  tip  to  the  2]6t  of 
larch  ISOO,  in  paper  called  hons,  worth  at  an  average  50  per  cent, 
cash.  The  interest  from  the  21st  of  March  1800,  to  this  day  and 
hereafter,  is  payable  in  cash.  The  arrears  of  interest  previous  to  the 
21st  of  March  1/98,  are  entirely  cut  off. 

*  Whatever  the  stock  is,  the  original  contract  must  be  given  up ; 
if  life  annuity,  a  certificate  of  birth  and  life  of  the  party  must  be  pro- 
duced. Life  certificate,  if  in  London,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Otto  j 
if  at  a  distance,  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place  ;  if  a  perpetual 
annuity,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  power  of  attorney. 

'  It  so  happened  that  I  had  a. claim  to  make  for  monies  acknow- 
ledged by  Mons.  Perregaux,  to  be  in  his  hands  in  the  year  179'^  by 
letter  at  that  time — for  instance,  the  sum  of  iC.500.  This  sum  I  fully 
expected  to  receive,  and  was  told  that  1  might  do  so,  but  that  it  was 
ill  assignatb  -,  and  not  worth  more  than  tviro  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
JMr.  Perregaux,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  in  possession  of  imraei^se 
quantities  of  this  paper,  which  is  all  marked  with  the  names  to  whom 
it  belongs.  It  was  during  the  dreadful  day  of  Robespierre,  when  every 
one  on  pain  of  death  was  obliged  to  take  these  assignats,  of  which, 
when  he  had  issued  a  quantity  sufficient  ^r  his  purpose,  an  order 
came  out  that  they  were  worth  nothing;  and  the  ruling  powers  at 
present  in  Francd,  make  no  compensation  to  thei  losers  by  thi»  act  of 
oppression.*     p.  34. 

A  lady  in  our  author's  party  purchased  a  patent  net  En» 
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glish  veil  for  real  Fpnch  lace.  This  circumstance,  '  credit- 
able,'  in  the  author  s  opinion, '  to  the  English  manufactures/ 
we  mention  for  another  reason-  Some  good  patriots  have 
feared  that  ill-manufactured  French  goods  will  be  smuggled 
to  England,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  workmen.  In  fact, 
many  English  fabrics  are  brought  from  France,  as  French. 
It  was  so,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  monarchs ;  and  the  deceit 
is  not  forgotten.  Liberty  and  equality  still  prevail;  while 
the  spoils  of  assassins--such  as  gold  snuff-boxes,  and  liqueurs 
from  golden  cups — are  found  amongst  the  most  contemptible 
wretches,  perhaps  themselves  the  plunderers. — ^The  descrip- 
tion of  a  superb  illumination  we  shall  transcribe. 

'  To  describe  the  whole  would  be  impossible^  but  the  scene  is  too 
impressive  on  my  mind  not  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  a  few  particular 
places  here,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  some  conjectural  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole.  And  first  I  shall  begin  with  the  Place  Vendome, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  as  large 
as  the  Circus  at  Bath;  at  about  twenty  fe^t  from  the  houses  was 
placed  a  rotunda  of  lofty  pillars,  painted  to  imitate  coloured  marble,  at 
equal  distances,  connected  by  festoons  of  flowers,  and  wreathed  with 
coloured  lamps  from  top  to  bottom,  the  whole  surmounted  with  trans* 
parencies,  and  crowned  with  republican  flags. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  area  was  a  very  large  illuminated  column, 
which  enabled  every  one  (from  the  reflection  of  the^ight  within)  to 
lead  the  New  Constitution,  which  was  inscribed  upon  it  in  divisions. 
Oat  of  the  top  appeared  to  grow  a  large  forest  tree,  (which  had  been 
cut  down  and  stuck  up  'there  for  the  purpose,)  with  the  leaves  illumi- 
nated with  small  coloured  lamps  which  hung  like  fruity  and  waved 
gently  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  whilst  the  whole  was  girt  with  a  cir- 
cle of  fire-pots. 

*  At  the  bottom  of  the  Boulevards  stands  an  unfinished  church,  with 
a  lofty  colonnade  of  pillars,  the  whole  of  which  were  wreathed  with 
lamps  and  large  figures  of  angels  placed  on  the  top;  from  thence, 
looking  towards  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  which  seemed  one  blaze  of 
fire,  the  coup  ePail  was  impressive  to  the  last  degree,  and  which  those 
only  who  know  the  grandeur  of  that  place  can  possibly  form  an  ado* 
quate  idea  of. 

'  Fire-pots  on  triangular  frame*work,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  were 
arranged  at  equal  distances  all  round  it;  looking  towards  theTuille* 
riea;  all  the  walks  were  lighted  in  the  same  manner — all  the  statues 
^  appearing  brilliantly  white  in  the  midst  of  the  green  trees  with  which 
they  were  surrounded— -all  the  architraves  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Tuilleries  were  laid  out  in  fire,  as  were  all  the  other  buildings  near 
it.  Across  the  PoHt  Concorde  appeared  the  Palais  Bourhwi  in  a  blaze 
of  lights  and  looking  towards  the  Champs  £lis6es,  at  the  end  of  the 
Vista,  the  eye  was  further  delighted  by  a  display  of  fire«works. 

'  AU  the  round  ponds  in  the  gardens  were  girt  with  fire-pots,  and 
the  bronzes  and  statues  caught  and  reflected  the  light  in  a  most  pleaa- 
vfLg  manner.  A  grand  concert  was  then  performed  in  the  open  air; 
ftfter  which  a  fresh  display  of  fire-works  oi)  the  Seine ;  so  that  in  short 
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^11  that  the  fairy  tales  have  told  ns  seemed  to  have  been  realized.  Hie 
night  was  serenity  itself^  and  the  pale  moon  added  her  mild  rajs  to  the 
general  aplendor  of  the  scene. 

'  On  the  top  of  Notre  Dame  was  placed  a  beautiful  star  in  coloured 
)ampS|  which  wasj  I  suppose^  in  reference  to  the  star  seen  in  the  east 
by  the  wise  men  of  old.'     p.  6l. 

We  can  find  room  for  but  little  more :  this  little  shall  be 
destined  to  the  remains  of  fallen  greatiicss.  We  shall  not 
now  enlarge  on  the  subject,  but  copy  the  description. 

'  As  we  drew  nearer  Versailles  the  relics  of  antient  grandeur  became 
more  frequent  3  the  road  is  extremely  wide  and  handsome  $  but  the 
town  loolts  forsaken  and  desolate  j  the  grass  actually  growing  in  the 
streets,  and  the  inhabitants  in  poverty  and  wretchedDess,  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  royal  family,  on  whose  bounty  they 
and  their  fathers  had  so  long  subsisted. 

*  We  partook  of  an  excellent  breakfast  at  the  inn,  and  were  strongly 
solicited  to  order  our  dinner  there;  but  this  we  resolved  not  to  do,  (but 
as  I  would  recommend  all  future  travellers  to  do)  ddLermined  to  dine  at 
the  little  Trianon,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  traiteur,  and  ordered 
our  carriage  to  meet  us  there  in  the  evening. 

'  Wc  proceeded  from  the  inn  under  the  conduct  of  a  ragged  ras- 
cal, in  a  cocked  hat,  who  undertook  to  be  our  Cicerone ;  and  as  we 
proceeded  up  the  great  court  to  the  palace,  havock  and  devastation 
met  our  eye  on  every  side^  this  front  of  the  palace  is  commanding* 
and  rich  in  the  architecture,  but  not  so  handsome  as  the  other.  But 
who  could,  without  emotion,  behold  the  windows  broken  and  banned 
up,  the  doors  faHing  off  their  hinges,  the  grass  waving  in  the  court 
yards,  where  formerly  a  weed  was  never  seen,  and  where  all  was  gai- 
ety and  splendour.  Much  damage  has  been  done  to  tlie  exterior  of  the 
building;  all  ornaments  relative  to  the  crown  have  been  knocked  off; 
some  few  of  th^  cornices  battered  down  by  shot,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  marks  of  decay  approaching  fast. 

'  We  walked  through  the  magnificent  saloons,  in  which  all  the  in- 
different pictures  are  left,  but  the  better  ones  removed;  the  mirrors  ia 
general  taken  out  of  the  frames,  but  the  frames  left ;  and  though 
almost  all  the  furniture  is  removed,  there  yet  remained  an  air  of  gran« 
deur  about  the  apartments  that  was  very  impress^e.  At  present,  it 
appears  to  be  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  a  very  few  attendants 
and  guards ;  and  there  were  many  dirty  citizens  lounging  about,  and 
seeming  to  feel  themselves  quite  at  home. 

*  The  palace,  in  former  times,  must  have  been  of  the  first  degree 
of  grandeur;  the  state  apartments  are  of  noble  proportion,  but  the 
ceiUngs  in  general  overloaded  vtrith  gilding  and  allegorical  device ;  the 
rain  has  penetrated  in  many  places  -through  them,  and  will  in  a  very 
short  time,  if  no  measures  ^e  t^^ken  to  repaii^  the  palace,  entirely  d^ 
stroy  them.*     ^.  76. 

'  From  hence  we  walked  to  the  little  Trianon,  a  small  Italian  vUIa^, 
Vuilt  by  the  last  ijueen  for  her  own  residence^  and  very  much  frequented 
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\fj  fcer.  Herd  the  spfent  much  time  atroy  froin  the  king,  and,  if  le- 
port^  not  a  Har,  thid  retirement  tvas  not  the  court  of  Diana. 

'  The  gardens  are  delightful,  much  in  the  English  style ;  and  the 
drawing  given  here  describes  some  detached  buildings,  constructed  in 
imitation  of  English  cottages,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  formerly 
most  elegantly  fiimished  for  the  accommodation  of  such  of  her  own 
family  and  friends 'as  visited  her  in  this  retirement. 

*  The  house  itself  is  now  occupied  by  a  traiteur^  and  we  partook  of 
eur  dinner  in  a  small  room  that  was  the  queen's  bwdoir,  immediately 
adjoining  her  bed- room.  It  is  i^ow  entirely  dismantled  ,of  its  former 
splendid  furniture,  and  bears  nothing  of  the  palace  about  it  but  the 
Imme;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  extremely  pretty.*     p.  82. 

The  journal,  which  may  be  useful  to  future  travelers,  is 
illustrated  with  aquatinted  plates,  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
Tery  highly. 


Art.  XIV.— -^yJw  Ddysin  Paris;  with  Reviarks  characfcris^ 
tic  of  several  distinguished  Personages.  Svo,  2s.  Hatchard, 
1802. 

A  BOLD  decided  manner  distinguishes  this^  little  pam-- 
phlet,  ^hich  shows  the  author  to  be  of  a  superior  class ;  and 
we  believe  his  name  has  been  successfully  ffuessed  at:  he  is 
evidently  a  military  man,  of  no  incorisidci-abJe  talents. 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  first  consul  with  a  manly  spirit; 
and  feels  no  little  indignation  at  the  servility  with  which 
Bonaparte  is  apparentl}^  courted. 

*  The  first  consul  has  been  seen.  He  may  say  with  Rica,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris  from  Persia,  "  Que  jamais  homme  n'a  ete  tant  vu  que 
nioi,"  He  has  been  heaid  too — several  English  noblemen,  many  gen- 
tlemen, members  of  parliament,  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  officers 
of  the  militia,  of  volunteers  and  fencibles,  yeomanry  and  cavalry, 
'*  pioneers  and  all,"  I  had  almost  said,  have  Hocked  to  the  levee  of 
the  first  consul :  I  put  it  to  their  candid  reflection  if  it  has  be^n  worth 
while.  I  know  that  general  Bonaparte  receives  them,  as  well  he 
may,  with  that  appearance  of  respect,  at  least,  which,  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  involuntarily  paid  to  the  national  character  of  Englishmen  j 
nay  more,  he  is  courteous*,  affable,  and,  in  this  instance  only,  condc« 
scending.  Though  his  whole  life  has  lieen  consumed  in  study  and  in 
the  field,  yet  are  his  manners  easy  and  conciliating. 

'  The  person  of  the  first  conaulis  small,  below  the  ordinary  sixe  of 
men.  The  consular  garb  does  not  become  him ;  he  looks  best  in  the 
plain  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  which  he  much  affects  to  wear. 
His  face  is  strongly  marked  with  melancholy,  reflection,  and  deep 
thought  J  the  lines  of  pretoature  age  are  very  visible  in  him.  He  is 
said  to  be  impenetrable,  even  to  his  friends— dreadful  state !  But  this 
ill  accords  with  the  boiling  rage  he  threw  himself  into  at  the  discomfi- 
ture at  Acre.  His  eyes  are  well  formed,  and  well  set,  animating  a* 
countenance  which  has  been  seldom  known  to  smile.    His  voice  in  the 
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deepest  toned  I  ever  heanl^  and  seems  to  issue  from  a  tomb.  His 
mouth  is  large  and  handsome;  and  in  general  it  may  be  asserted,  there 
is  that  harmony  of  features  which  denotes  **  an  entire  character."  The 
various  resemblances  of  him  are  tolerably  exact  3  though  they  by  no 
means  do  him  justice,  nor  give  his  look^  which  is  extremely  interest* 
ing/     p.  3. 

The  description  of  the  reviews  has  beeh  often  repealed. 
We  shall  select  that  of  the  levee. 

'  But  when  the  audience,  as  it  is  called,  of  ambassadors,  and  the 
presentation  of  forieigners,  took  place,  there  was  no  longer  that  ani- 
mation, that  real  business  produces.  The  first  consul  gives  but  an 
hour  to  this  English  homage  (for  there  were  scarce  any  other  foreign- 
ers at  courts  and  mockery  of  presentation^  and  being  evidently  in  a 
mask,  little  more  was  to  be  observed,  but  the  constraint  of  ceremony, 
and  the  desire  to  be  gone:  and  it  was  rather  mortifying  to  see  English 
gentlemen  so  delighted  with  the  few  and  idle  questions  which  were  put 
to  them.  What  is  there  interesting  in  being  asked  the  county  or 
town,  that  a  member  of  parliament  represents;  or  if  a  nobleman  or 
geatleman,  where  he  lives;  or  an  officer  in  the  navy  or  army,  what 
ship  he  commands,  or  what  regiment  he  belongs  to?  Indeed,  what 
other  questions  can  the  first  consul  ask,  so  entirely  cut  off  as  he  is,  in 
opinion,  from  all  Europe,  and  all  social  life. 

'  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries  bears  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  ancient  states  and  long  established  govern* 
ments :  in  them,  the  monarch  is  acknowledged  (in  our*s  loved)  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  the  so- 
vereign and  his  house  indulge,  more  or  less,  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  many  families  around  them.  This  cannot  have  place  either  at 
Mai  Maison  or  St.  Cloud,  or  at  the  Thuilleries.  It  would  be  tedious, 
and  might  appear  personally  invidious  to  go  into  the  causes  of  thb; 
they  must  be  striking  to  ever}''  man  of  sense.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  English  who  resort  to  Paris,  the  Thuilleries  would  have  little  of 
the  character  of  a  court ;  not  one  family  of  estimation  in  France  gracing 
it  witU  their  presence.'     p.  1 J . 


'  One  or  two  things  occurred,  which,  as  they  are  characteristic  of 
general  Bonaparte,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  For  instance,  it  was 
pretty  boldly  pushed  in  him,  considering  that  be  had  but  very  lately 
annexed  Piedmont  to  France,  and  ordered  40,000  men  to  do  military 
execution  in  Switzerland,  to  advise  a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  im- 
perial British  pariiament  to  be  a  friend  to  peace — <*  II  faut  cultiver  la 
paix.'*  The  opportunity  would  not  have  been  unfavourable  to  have 
replied,  "  Sans  craindre  la  guerre.'* 

*  An  English  gentleman  was  presented  to  him  whose  name  he  mis- 
took for  that  of  Mr.  Gvi^y^  His  countenance  expressed  the-  satisfac- 
tion he  felt  in  seeing,  as  he  imagined,  that  gentleman  at  his  court. 
General  Bonaparte  docs  not  knonji}  Mr.  Grey.  It  is  certain,  that  what 
was  called  ''  the  opposition  "  in  England,  is  most  favourably  received 
in  Paris. 

'  But  it  was  truly  painful  to  see  Mr«  Fox  r^uUr  in  his  attendance 
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tt  the  new  oourt  of  the  ThuUleriess  and  to  reflect  how  almost  entirelf 
be  had  estiaaged  himself  from  the  "  high  court  of  parliament''  of  bis 
country. 

^ '  True  it  is,  we  are  at  peace  with  France  j  and  that  the  forms  of  ci- 
vility and  good  neighbourhood,  established  between  independent 
states,  would  require  that  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Mr.  Fox 
should  pay  due  honour  to  the  government  where  he  may  please  to  so- 
journ. Besides,  Mr.  Fox  has  met  with  every  facility  in  his  literary 
researches  at  Paris,  and  with  the  most  marked  attention  from  every 
one. 

.  '  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  he  would  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  appearing  at  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  what  there  was  in  his  first  interview  with  the  chief  consul, 
that  could  induce  Mr.  Fox  to  present  himself  so  continually  before 
him? 

'  On  the  part  of  the  consular  chief,  the  conversation  was  coarse  and 
violent.  Those  who  remember  the  debate  on  the  Quebec  bill,  in  the 
year  1791  or  1792,  must  recollect  with  what  pangs  Mr.  Fox  then  f^e- 
parated  from  the  friends  of  his  heart  and  life.  Greneral  Bonaparte  began 
by  asking  him,  if  he  saw  much  of  one  of  the  dearest  of  these  friends, 
Mr.  Windham.  Mr.  Fox  said,  they  had  differed  so  entirely  on  affairs 
ci  state,  that  they  met  butseldop. 

'  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  first  consul  proceeded  to  charge  his  manly 
friend,,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pitt,  with  being  the  instigator 
of  tl^e  attempt  upon  his  life,  in  the  construction  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine. 

*  Mr.  Fox  repelled  the  foul  aspersion  like  a  man  who  felt  for  the 
honor  of  his  country.  He  assured  the  first  consul  that  neither  Mr. 
Windham,  nor  Mr.  Pitt,  were  capable  of  such  baseness;  indeed,  that 
assassination  was  not  at  all  of  the  character  of  Englishmen. 

'  It  would  have  been  generous,  and  not  ill-bred, 'in  general  Bona- 
parte to  have  yielded,  though  but  for  a  moment,  to  Mr.  F-x's  deter- 
mined sentiment  on  this  subject :  but  no  ^  such  is  his  rancorous  hatred 
of  these  honourable  men,  that  the  first  consul  repeated  his  most  settled 
conviction,  that  they  were  the  great  movers  in  the 'conspiracy  against 
his  life-     'J  his  is  making  himself  of  the  utmosl  consequence,  however. 

'  The  conversation  then  turned  on  politicks.  General  Bonaparte 
said,  the  emperor  was  raising  great  difliculties  on  the  settlement  of  the 
indemnities  in  Germany  j  that  he  had  forgot  that  be  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  dominions  two  or  three  times;  and  that  if  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  could  be  reconsidered,  he,  general  Bonaparte,  would  order 
it  much  otherwise ;  so  entirely  docs  he  think  himself  dictator  of  Eu- 
rope. 

'  I  forbear  to  state  Mr.  Fox's  answer,  as  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
fact.  But  of  this  I  am  too  certain,  that  the  British  senator  was  at  the 
Thuilleries  a  few  days  after  the  atrocious  proclamation  against  the 
Swiss.  That  any  Englishman  should,  by  his  presence  at  that  court 
and  capital,  give  the  least  support,  and,  in  some  degree.  s'»r.ction,  to 
that  cruel  government,  is  a  painful  thought  j  but  that  Mr.  Fox  should 
continue  to  go  there——!  !'     f.  14. 

We  admire  the  deci.^ive  spirit  of  tliis  representaticiii  •  and 
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shall  add  an  anecdote  to  our  authbt^s.  WhM  all  eloquent 
barrister,  and  a  decided  member  of  dppositioii,  'V«1te  prd^ 
sented  to  Bonaparte,  the  name  only  was  announcea.— » 
*  Qui  est  ce  monsieur?'  —  In  a  hurry,  the  person  who  pre- 
sented him,  said— *  C'est  un  avocat.* — *Un  avocat?*  re* 
turned  the  consul,  not  recollecting  a  name  that  he  had  often 
heard,  and  passed  on  with  contempt.  The  gentleman  re« 
turned  in  .disgust:  but,  we  believe,  an  .apology  was  con- 
veyed \^y  the  ambassador,  in 'one  of  his  earliest' visits  to  any 
individual.  We  suspect  that,  since  these  events,  the  ptedi- 
lection  for  the  first  consul  is  in  its  wane. 

In  France,  there  is  scarcely  (it  is  said  by  our  author)  any 
society,  except  a  few  parties  at  madame  Recamier's  and 
monsieur  Tallien's.  The  middle  rank,  which  was  expected 
to  form  a  valuable  scion  from  the  old  stock,  is  unknown  j 
and  the  boasted  improvements,  splendid  trifles* 

'  But  it  is  in  their  courts  of  law,  and  justice,  that  the  effects  of  their 
Tevolution  arc  most  painfully  seen.  I  shall  not  be  believed,  when  I 
state,  that  the  places  apparendj  destined  for  the  jury,  were  occnpwd 
by  detachments  of  armed  men^  It  was  the  same  at  the  exposition  of 
manufactures  at  the  old  Louvre,  during  the  %^ve  complementary  dayB 
of  the  last  republican  year.  The  square  was  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  four  compartments  or  shops— every  one  of  which  had  a  centry  in 
it. 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  men,  conversant  in  arts  and  manufactures,  that 
this  annual  exhibition  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  idle  gratification 
of  the  people  of  Paris.  I  purchased  several  articles  of,  what  ap[)eared 
to  be,  ingenibus  workmanship;  but  when  I  came  to  examine  them 
they  were  miserably  defective.  Some  of  the  tradesmen  told  me,  I  had 
better  come  to  their  shops  in  Paris.  Certain  it  is  that  very  little  busi* 
ness  was  done. 

'  Indeed,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  the  arts  reviving  in  France? 
Equally  idle,  is  their  expectation  of  foreign  trade,  without  home  con- 
sumption. What  encouragement  is  there  for  either  one  or  the  other  ? 
The  new  people  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  public  fortune, 
have  neither  taste  nor  spirit  to  spend  it.  I  know  this  to  be  the  case 
in  Paris,  and  I  am  assured  it  is  the  same  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  great 
cities  of  France.'     p.  20. 

The  remarks  on  the  pictures  and  the  fine  arts  are  equally 
bold  and  original,  thout^h  short.  Our  author  thinks  that  the 
crimes  of  the  French,  in  their  plunder  of  temples  and  pa- 
laces, will  be  their  own  punishment.  By  collecting  so  many 
originals,  they  will  become  a  nation  of  copyists — and  of  un- 
successful copyists.  It  may  be  So ;  some  very  severe  puiiish* 
mcnt  should  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  re^sult  o?  so  many  enor* 
mitics.  The  appendix  is  not  particularly  interesting  at  thiA 
time. 


^T.^y. —The  Piiaise  cf  'Parish  or,  a4iketch  ofihe  iRr^ndk 
Capital;  in  Exiracts  tf  LetU^rk  J^i^iii  fiance ,'  in  the  'jKu»i- 
mer  (^  .18P2;  "xith  an  Index  of  viany  of  the  ^Convents ^ 
:ChurChejs^  and  Palaces y  ^nat  in  the  yfreiith  Cataioguts, 
'^'hich  }\exe  furnished  Pictures  for  the  Louvre-Gdllery.  ^y, 
£,  rV,y  I\  R.  S.  I\  A.  S.    .8 w.  5s.  Qd,    Baldwin.     1^03.  -^ 

TO  ^bear  ,hotli  aldfis?'  (^yh2^tpv^r..^lp  tbp  Bj^rjt  of  ,t^e,(j9-» 

.attend,  then,  to  .gur author's  motives. 

*  J^uring  the  interim  between  ninety-two  jind  eighteen  hundrcfd  and 
two,  (when  I  revisited  her  again)  she  had  continued  in  a  state  of  siege 
for  ten  years,  beset  with  troubles  from  without,  and  vioteni  agitations 
4rom  within,  ^nd  perpetual  spoji.  3ut  all  things  have  an  enc};  ^nd 
.now,  on  my  return  to. the  same  place,  before  so  full  of  conrvisipn  and 
.disorder,  I  find  it  swept  and  garnished,  restored  to  its  senses,  and  In 
its  right  mind.  This  extraordinary  change  calls  aloud  for  comraenda- 
•ti^n,  and  is  a  sufficient  apology  for. my  title,  "  The  Praise  of  Pan's /' 
.but  since  we  all  see  things  and  persons  with  different  eyes,  (f\nd  most 
.fortunately  for  the  general  content,  and  the  acquisition  of  truthi  aiijl 
reality)  many,  probably,  will. be  more  inclined  to  find  fault  than/^o 
commend 5  in  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  some  balance  between  jpa- 
.  xiqgyric  .and  pasquinade,  and  prevent  the  preponderance  of  censure,  ,1 
,have  resolved  to  reserve  the  good  part  to  myself,  ,and  leave  the  bad  for 
.my  feUow-travdlers;  just  as  the  hero  of  I vry  served  his  prime  miru- 
tster,  by  giving  him  all  his  troublesome  affairs  to  negotiate,  and  keepiiig 
ithe  tarifx>f  favours,  and  the  dispensation  of  benefits  in  his  own  hands. 
'  The  marks  of  a  revolution,  such  as  has  turned  jfrance  upside 
.idown,  and  set  the  pedestrian  on  horseback,  cannot  t^  all  effaced  in  the 
.twinkling  of  a  decree,  or  the  issue  of  a  programmaj  and.  yet  one  finiJs 
.much  less  real  alteration  at  Paris  tban  might  have  been  expected 5  £or 
if  the  still  life  be  metamorphosed,  and  the  churches  turned  into  ex-* 
xhanges,  and  the  hotels  become  eating-houses,  yet.  the  living  inhabi- 
tants have  the  same  address  they  ever  hadj  wear  the ^ same  smiling 
•countenances  j  and  receive  you  witli  the  same  open  arms }  and  eveiijf 
you  touch  upon  their  losses,  they  bi*ar  it  with  moderation,  and  consqje 
themselves  in  a  couplet,  and  plead  reduction  of  income  as  an  excuse 
for  not  giving  you  a  dinner.  They  sing  to  any  tune  you  please,  fof 
instance^  words  like  these : 

*  Mon  salaire  sur  le  grand  liyre 
Rcduit  au  tiers  forme  mon  §ort, 
Avec  ce  tiers  il  ^ut  vivrc 
Sous  un  regime  i  la  Rum  fort/     ?.  iii* 

Our  present  author  does  not  feel  the  indignation  of  *  al 
few  days*  visitor :  he  does  ntot  look  So  closely,  or  feel  jSo 
sensibly.  *  Vive  la  bagatelle*  is  his  motto;  and  the  opcra^ 
the  theatres,  the  Louvre,  aud  the  Tuilleries,  aniuse  attd  en- 
tertain him.    Could  we  shut  oyr  eves  to  inassaGre$.'and.m^* 
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ders,  to  anarclvy  and  rebellion,  we  should  do  the  same ;  and, 
in  time,  perhaps,  may  forget,  as  others  have  already  forgot- 
ten them. 

In  reviewing  the  present  work,  we  cannot  follow  the  au- 
thor closely,  lie  starts  from  one  subject  to  another,  with  a 
rapidity  ^ynich  defies  every  pursuer;  and  no  words,  shorter 
tlian  his  own,  can  describe  tne  different  scenes  noticed.  The 
remarks  on  the  medals  and  the  inscriptions  show  that  he  is  a 
man  of  learning,  and  well  versed  in  the  science  of  archaeo- 
logy. We  shall  select  a  few  specimens.— As  the  chief  consul 
is  tne  great  object,  we  shall  first,  however,  notice  him ;  and 
prefer  the  account  of  the  same  presentation  which  we  have 
copied  from  the  author  just  mentioned. 

'  It  has  been  usual  not  to  invite  to  dinner  persons  even  of  the  first 
rank  atnd  distinction,  till  they  have  been  twice  at  court,  but  this  rule 
was  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  one  gentleman,  because  bis  nephew 
was  invited,  it  being  his  second  time  of  appearing  at  the  audience, 
when  his  uncle  was  first  presented.  The  first  consul  docs  not  say  a 
preatdeal  to  any  body,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  he  said  more,  per* 
naps,  to  this  gentleman  than  to  any  other  individual.  He  bad  already 
said  before  his  arrival  to  members  of  parliament  presented  as  such, 
that  he  hoped  the  new  parliament  would  be  as  pacifick  as  the  old  one, 
but  to  him  he  said,  I  am  very  happy  that  yon  have  been  presented  to 
me;  I  admire  your  talents  and  your  virtues;  you  were  the  first  to  put 
an  end  to  the  massacres  of  the  human  race ;  you  were  always  for  peace; 
I  consider  you  as  the  greatest  m^n  of  a  great  nation.  He  then  passed 
on  to  another,  to  whom  he  said,  You  were  lord -mayor  in  a  year  of 
scarcity,  I  know  full  well  what  it  is  de  rtpi  inter  U  pevpU  quandlepain 
est  cher.  Then  turning  to  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  he  said,  Tw  are 
very  sorry  the  peace  is  made.  At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  machitie  infsrnale,  of  which  the  first  consul  was  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  the  late  ministry  were  the  abettors }  but  the  gentlemaa  first 
mentioned  took  it  up  very  warmly,  and  with  great  eloquence,  and 
force  of  argument,  showed  that  such  a  contrivance  was  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  any  English  administration  whatsoever.* 
r.  28. 

Once  more. 

'  The  first  consul  continues  to  surprise  tlie  English  at  every  audi- 
ence, by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  talents,  which  enable  htm  co 
apeak  to  every  one  in  his  own  language.  With  the  natural  philoso- 
phers, his  discourse  is  on  double  animals,  such  as  the  oxyrynchus  ps* 
radozus,  sent  by  sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  Cabinet  du  Jardin  des  Planter  i 
from  thence  he  goes  to  Galvanism,  on  which  he  delivered  his  opinioH, 
at  the  Institute,  in  a  grey  frock,  like  a  common  member.  With  the 
bankers,  and  Hamburgh  mercha,nts,  he  talks  of  the  difference  of  the 
aggio  in  Holland  and  Venice,  or  the  vantaggio  of  current  coin  over 
bank-stock}  of  the  men  of  physick  he  enquires,  whcthef  they  are 
sthenics  or  asthenics,  and  if  they  approve  of  the  Brunian.system^  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much  in  Italy. 
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'  In  the  camplementaiy  da^^  ^h^  he  mack  the  tour  of.  the  «h|»p0 
In  the  court  of  the  old  Louvre,  he  surprised  the  glass-manufacturerf 
exceedingly,  by  telling  them  the  chymical  process  they  used  to  give 
.the  deep  purple  colour  to  their  decanters. 

'  In  all  these  things,  however  multifarious,  he  seldom  betrays  him^* 
r  flelf,  or,  like  Alexander,  asks  questions  that  make  the  colour-grindere 
smile  at  bis  ignorance.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  man^  whos^ 
ambition  prompts  him  to  subdue  the  world  and  govern  it«  and  who  haf 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  his  wishes, 
should  have  still  leisure  and  Inclination  left  to  inquire,  and  inform  him* 
self  not  only  of  what  is  doing  in  general,  but  of  the  occupation  and 
employment  of  individuals.  Every  artist  tries  his  hand  at  Bonaparte> 
features,  but  they  do  not  all  succeed  in  giving  an  idea  of  him  to  the 
best  advantage^  which  is,  when  he  smiles;  but  to  paint  the  first  coa- 
sul  smiling,  they  perhaps  think  contrary  to  ftiqtutie.  When  the  duke 
of  Orleans  sat  to  Greus^e  for  his  picture,  the  painter  asked  his  highness 
how  he  liked  it,  "  Very  well,  but,  Greuze,  you  have  not  given  me  a 
smile:'*  Mmseigneur^  ce  n^est  pas  noblt.  The  best  likeness  of  Bonsb^ 
parte  on  horseback,  with  his  hat  on,  is,  that  of  the  picture  exhibited^ 
N^"  22,  Piccadilly:;  the  best  without  a  hat,.is  a  print  with  the  name  of 
Le  Fevre  to  it.  There  is  a  bust  of  Julius  Csesar,  when  young,  not 
unlike  the  first  consul.  The  French  themselves  des6ribe  him  thus :  ll 
a  une  figure  chatoyante,  a  face  emitting  rays  like  a  cat's-eye  stone )  s<m 
sourire  est  agriahle,  mats  sa  figure  a/longSes  ou  haiss^e,  est  pleine  4e  md*^ 
lancbolie,  lUie  the  cheerless  oval  visage  of  the  Stuarts.'     p.  133« 

We  shall  select  two  other  specimens:  one  of  an  archaeolo- 
gical, the  other  of  a  scientific,  nature.  They  are  sufficiently 
curious,  to  apologise  for  their  lene-th,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  our  author's  usual  rapidity,  is  not  considerable* 

'  A  coin  of  extreme  rarity,  and  extraordinary  beauty,  has  been  veiy 
lately  added  to  the  collection/  (<z;/z.  of  the  Cabinet  of  Medals)  '  a  ])&. 
metrius  in  gold,  with  the  head  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and  on  the  in- 
verse, eques  fileaius  iecurrens  ad  dextram,  with  a  spear  in  the  right 
liand  of  the  horseman.  This  is  the  type  of  the  coin  of  Pelinna  in 
Thessaly,  with  this  difference,  that  there  the  horseman  with  the  same 
sort  of  cap  is  galloping  to  the  left.  Although  the  national  cabinet  be 
so  rich,  yet  th>re  are  articles  even  in  private,  collections  in  finfland^ 
not  to  be  found  in  this  vast  repository ;  I  shall  just  mention  one  m  the 
possession  of  Taylor  Combe»  esq.  ^lia  Placidia,  daughter  of  Valen« 
tinian  III.  and  Eudoxia,,  and  wife  of  Olybrius,  a  senator  of  Constan- 
tinople. I  am  in  hopes  Mr.  T.  Combe  will  give  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries some  account  of  this  Placidia,  who  is  totally  distinct  from 
Galla  Placidia  to  be  found  in  most  cabinets,  the  sister  of  Arcadius  and 
Honoriu^.  Mr.  CoAibe's  coin  is  in  gbld,  (AEL  PLACIDIA  AVO. 
Caput  Aujrust«,  Vol.  XX.  MVLT.  XXX.  Victoria  Stans  d.  crucem 
oUongam,  intermedio  astro)  and  has  never  been  published.*     f .  42. 

'  In  the  hot-house  of  the  national  garden,  1  saw\tw6  newgerani- 
umA  lately  sent  from  Africa,  one  of  which  was  petlectly  so,  not  in  its 
flower  indeed}  which  was  of  two  colburs,  red  and  white^  but  in  its 
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ttalk,  lilireli  '\C^ii  eovekd  \frHh'i&6ti  'spiti«s.  Tlie  AAlaui'^)Ciie<  of 
^ehmittnfis  af«'generally  (iistif^shiAle  from  their  Europeail  ooi^e* 
lietslTjrtlfe  tirregukrityof  thecofoUa,  and  the  C6nAection  of  tbcrsta* 
mtna.  The  other  geranium  had  a  flower  tery  like  the  AlstroenWrhr, 
-Iftd  ha(d  liot  bcen^t  kiarAfed.  Cititen  Fatkjls  fl»d^eologiciil  leitdres 
Whilst  I  vhLS  at  Paris>  in  the  dearest  and  Ynore  perspicnovs  mant^, 
Hfid  with  the 'grtJattet^nbiKty,  'dcmOftstratirig  as  he  went  oii'fh>m  dw 
tf»8t>aikd' richest  spedfti«As  of  alt  sorts,  relatife'  to  Ms  subject, -of  which 
he  XK^s  sti]|if)Ii#d  With  the  itiost  abundant  app^rt^ttis;  but  whafwas 
-i^er  eitanillthis,  he  t-eofd  grath,  by  order  of' the' nation,  dnd  wit 
^li^  f o  t^ou,  "^r  any  foreigner,  Vho  eaMe  to  heiir  hifti .  He  hegkn^ 
indeed,  Wh'a'jiaper,  but  he  soon  threw  it  away;  nor  was  he  less  hi» 
lAizlouSi  Or  Vh6re  ii/iihethbdital  without  it.  In  otie  of  his  lectures  h^ 
n^hfensdtrtto'adllculation,  (o  shdw  frdrn  a  position,  that  human' bo- 
^es,  wh^n  'bikied,  turn  to  6aleaTeous  earth ;  how  much  of  this  instte- 
tiri^^«wild'be=^r6dut^d  from  411  the  ent^ij  of  the  globe  m  seven 
ytSLts,  anid  he  found  it  Would  be  )»n&tf^h  to  btfild  ihe  dhurdi  of  Saint 
-Geheviete.  In  his  sixlfectures  on  voltanOs,  he  cThaosted  the  tobjecl, 
'ifld-sh^wfediis  thediferenVie  of  the  several  systems,  the  Vulcanitn, 
the  N^tunian/  and  the  Kifi^tOnlan,  which  is  the  Ptutonian,  and'^h&s 
'##n  bp\ii\6n.  Which  will  afifi^ear  whfen  his  lectures  shalf'be  pablisbed. 
-tie  tbid  ds,  anibng  other  ciirloti^'piarticulars,  that  the 'fire  of  the  rdl* 
'l^BOs  acli^  tmder  tHe^gtanit;  that  the  difleirefice  between  oommon  fre 
•tad  lokanic.  Was  in  the  destruction  6f  thtf  matter  by  the  ibrmer,  *aad 
the  preservation  <jf  it  by  the  latter,  since  volcanic  furhaces  in  activify 
fused  the  matter  without  destroying  the  parts:  that  the  explosion  of  a 
7f  olcano  m^  Hot  to  be  Imitated  in  the  mmes.'  '  t.  56. 

We  cannot  dismiss  .tfaaii^t»k,  wttbont'aekuowledgiiig  the 
entertaintnent  we  have  reccired  frtwnlt ;  and  feGonamendiag 
it  as  a  lively  well-written  description  of  the  chief  objects  to 
Tic'  seen  in*  Paris. 
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POLITICS,  &c. 


Art.  l^.^Vwdicaiion  of  the  political  Conduct  of  the  Rt.  Jfm^ 
WlWfndkanty  addressed  to  his  Opponents  at  the  late  Elec- 
tion/or  the  City  of  Norwich.  Sifo:  2^.^d.  Cobbett  anflt 
Morgan,     1802. 

THE  lofs  of  an  eleftion  is  an  event  to  which  more  importance  Is 
aifually  attache^  by  the  unfucccfsful  candidate  than  can  be  difceoMd 
by  the  public.    Each  city  or  town  has  its  own  contefb,  and  fcels  Httk* 


faitexeft  in  thofeof  itsneigiUjoiAr^^  V^^  h?ve  lived  to  witneis  hundred^ 
o£fuchdefeAa.as  atxt.  the  ffxhyt&i  ojF  this  painpblet ;  and.  h^v^  z^^yeji; 
&und.thatthonatioa;vyK9.a.g«ii>?i',orJ(^f(r  iir  any . pc^^panent  djppirfe^ 
bjr.tbe  efFenKeifeno^oC  local  o^iftp,  or.  the  l9.fn^9^tipns.of  peilonat 
difappointmeiit.  ^  1-IiAt  fp.ftiif a^<)^gtvan  advocate  for  perpetuity,  of  w?r^ 
aa  Mr«  Windhafiif  (bouldjbavQ  b$jiei>  rejected  by  a  tnanufa£^ruig  cit/« 
whidLhu  famteaKi!(|^ti|^.a.r)}0iQr«r»  an4  ^Q  which  poverty  has  create4 
flifcontent,  may  be  accounted  for  oo  principli^s  lefs  hoftile  to  the  geiier 
latvflflfMtof.theccKttntry  than  wMt  s^rp  advanced  In  th'iB  Vindication^ 
And  wbon  we.  ageea  with  the  aptiior.tha^  &!>.  Wip^ap  is  not  yc;t 
^  loll  to  the.country»  tbatv  he  will  (lill  t^JcQ  his,  (hare  in  it3  deliberatiyf| 
councils,  and  thathe  i9.notey^nJoll  to  this.  city,  (ivforwicll),  ina^^^uch 
afljit  forma  a:  part  of  atlgrgp  and  wid/ely  extendeid  empire/  it  is  naturaf 
tfi.adcy  Why.tiie.  vindication  of  his  political  condu£i.ihould  be.  other  thai| 
4  per&nal  concern?  what  adyantage^  to  thc^  nation  may  not  yet  r^ 
CJt  &ani  Mr.  Windham's  counfels,  and  what  advantages  did  he  him* 
felf  derisie  fipnx  the.  repre&ptatiga  qf  NQrwich^  which  he  may  not  e^joj( 
from  his  conftUuents  of  St.  Mawes  ? 

'Mie.  firH  attempt  of  his  vindicator  is.tp  leilen  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
"Wiindham'a  opponents, ;  and  this,  is  the  natural  fuggeliion  of.  difap* 
pointed  expe&aiions  j  but  it  is  not  ajway3  wifely  conducted.  '  Th« 
Opinions,  of  a  majorityi'  b?.  tells  us>/haye  no  natural  and  inherent 
authority^'  Had  we  met  with  this/entiment,  infulated  from  its  con» 
Qfixiona,  we  couR  have  approved  it  a^.  referring  to  the  determinatioi^ 
<9f  ab(ira6l  truths^  but«  z»  applied  to  ele^ions^  or  to  the  general  ailairs 
of  a  political  iiate^  it  is  fom^thing  worfe  than  nonfenfe.  The  opinions 
of  a  majority  form  the  only  authority  by,  which  an  election  is  decided^ 
4  law.  enaded^  or  a^  criminal  puniQie^.  If  thi^  writer  cap  produce  apj 
Othec  authority  for  thefe  pro^edings>  it  is  time  be  ihoujd  declare  It, 
that  the  councUa  andey^nts  of  the  n^t^^^n  naay  be  no  longer  guided  bjf 
majontiea* 

.  His  next  attempt  is  to  prove  that  Mr.  Windham's  political  conduct 
vaa  tried  by  '  incompetent  judges  ;*  that  isj  by  the  majority  of  thia 
people  of  Norwich*  We  have  no  means  of  afcertaining  the  quantunf 
of  underfonding  which  belongs  to  that  people :  they  are  probablj 
neither  better  nor  worfe  than  their  fellow  fuhjeds  in  other  parts  of  tha 
kingdom ;  and  they  rejefted  Mr»  Windham,  becaufe  they  d^d  not  ap* 
proyf:  his.  condu^  For  doing  this*  W.^  apprehend  they  have  an  autho« 
rity  or  a  power,  which  this  writer  would  in  vain  wr/efl  from  thcm^ 
Although  he.  may  be  allowed  to  aflert  that  Mr.  Windham  is  right  iin 
hia  opinions,  he  cannot  prov^e  that  his  confUtuents  are  wropg  in  thf 
exerciie  of  their  franchife;  and  we  may  athrm,  without  riik  of  contra* 
didion,  that  there  are  men  who  have  di^red  in  fentiment  from  Mr. 
Windham,  whofe  minds  are  as  enligbtened  as  his  own,  and  who  are  as 
capable  of  vindicating  their  condu^.  It  is  no  new  thing,  however,  to 
h^r  a  clamour  againli  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  conftituent^ 
to  judge  thecondu^  of  their  repr^fentatiyes ;  but,|to  what  purpofe  fucl^ 
a  clamour  is  raUed,  unleis  to  aboUlh  the  elective  franchife  altogether^ 
We  caonnot  difcover. 

If  we  could  forget  tbeie  p^liminarv  attacks  on  conftitutiopal  cuftqm» 
which  ia  truth  contaminate  the  whole  pamphlet,  the  author's  Vindi- 
4^0  of  Mr.  Windfaaoi'ft  oppofition  to  the  p^e  would  merit  oi^ 
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wtfrmeft  approbation.  We  hope  the  time  will  nev/er  come  in  which  2 
member  of  parliament  {hall  be  blamed  for  exercifxng  freedom  of  Ipeech. 
*  No  writer  upon  the  principles  of  government,  either  of  the  old  or 
modern  fchool,  ever  afre6led  to  with-hold  deliberative  powers  from  a 
legislative  delegate.'  Such  Is  our  author's  opinion  5  but,  to  render  it 
condltent  with  fa6t  and  experience,  he  ought  to  allow  a  like  privilege 
to  the  conftituent,  etfe,  wherefore  permit  him  (eptennially  to  decide 
upon  the  conduft  of  his  reprefentative  ? 

From  Mr.  Windham's  opinion  on  the  peace,  ^is  writer  paflles  to  a 
ibng  digreilion  on  the  ufurpations  of  France,  and  the  exigence  of  Jaco- 
Binifm,  '  as  pernicious  under  the  fword  of  Bonaparte  as  the  guillotine 
pf  Robefpierre.*  On  this  fubje6l  we  Ihall  net  offer  many  obfervations, 
tior  inquire  in  what  degree  the  huftings  at  Norwich  werd  afF^ed  by 
the  fubjugation  of  Switzerland.  The  word  Jacobinifm  has  been  too 
ferviceable,  in  the  late  conteft  of  parties,  to  be  yet  difcarded ;  and  thofe 
who  have  no  particular  reliOi  for  etymologies  and  definitions,  may  ftill 
employ  this  verbal  weapon,  whether  a  kingdom  have  loft  its  indepen- 
dence, or  a  candidate  his  ele^ion. 

Mr.  Windham's  oppoii.tion  to  the  motion  made  in  parliament  to 
reftrain  bull-baiting,  naturally  comes  in  for  a  large  portion  of  the  vin- 
dicator's zeal.  In  this  part  of  his  fubjeft,  he  adopts  Mr.  Windham*a 
reasonings,  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  in  their  fuUeft  latitude  -,  but,  like  his 
favourite  hero,  he  has  forgotten  to  remove  one  contradi6lion,  which 
flieds  a  ludicrous  influence  over  the  whole.  If  it  were  triflvtg  with  the 
gravity  of  parliament  to  introduce  this  motion,  becaufe  roagiftrates 
talreadi/  poflefs  imple  powers  of  reilraint,  we  would  aik,  Why  are  magi- 
ilrates  yet  invefled  with  powers  to  retrain  fports  fo  beneficial  to  the 
nation  ?  —  *  sports,  which'  (to  ufe  the  author's  words)  '  interpofe  falutary 
alleviations  to  the  cares  of  life,  while  they  influence,  and  in  no  very 
flight  degree,  the  moral  feelings  of  a  people.  The  very  ferocity^  (hock- 
ing as  it  is  to  the  nerves  of  a  commercial  age,  which  is  mingled  in 
thetn,  keeps  alive  that  contempt  of  danger,  and  that  love  of  enterprife^ 
which  enters  deeply  into  the  formation  of  a  martial  charafter.'— What 
the  author  means  by  the  nerves  of  a  commercial  age,  we  know  not ;  and 
It  would  perhaps  be  walle  of  time,  to  request  he  would  point  out  in 
what  manner  the  cares  of  life  are  to  be  alleviated  by  an  aft  of  cruelty, 
bT  according  to  what  proceis  of  mind  a  contempt  of  danger  i$  acquired 
by  the  cowardly  depriving  an  animal  of  its  natural  powers  of  red Itance, 
that  it  may  be  tortured  in  fafety. 

The  remainder  of  this  pamphlet  is  occupied  in  cenfuring  the  Jaco- 
binifm of  Norwich,  with  the  llrength  or  proportion  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted  ;  and  the  author's  language  U  too  general  and  declama- 
tory to  point  out  the  fpecific  objects  of  his  abhorrence.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  this  Vindication  of  Mr.  Windham  feems  not  fuffi- 
ciently  appropriate  to  the  man.  The  whole  (Irefs  is  laid  on  two  topics—- 
the  peace,  and  the  bull-baiting  motion :  his  opponents  had  probably 
fome  other  grounds  tor  withdrawing  their  efteem  from  Mr.  Windham; 
which  are  not  here  noticed  ',  and,  when  the  vindicator  reminds  them  of 
Mr.  Windham's  confiftency,  they  may  probably  recolleft  circumtlancea 
that  will  very  confiderably  diminifh  the  praife  afcribed  to  him  on  this 
account.  Some  may  remember  that  he  was  once  a  whig,  and  may 
Idame  him  for  not  ^belqg  a  whig  Hill ;  while  others  may  think  that  « 
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vtkAg  education  is  very  unfit  for  a  tory  ftatefman,  and  fufpe£l  tfaofe 
fttdoKn  changes  of  opinion,  which  are  followed  by  promotion.  Nor  is  ' 
any  notice  taken  here  of  Mr.  Windham's  refignation  or  difmiflion 
from  office — a  point  which,  we  apprehend,  mud  be  cleared  up,  before  an 
epinion  can  be  ^v'en  of  the  condQftency  of  any  member  of  the  late  ad« 
miniiilration. 

Art.  17, — Tlwughts  on  tJie  late  General  Election,  as  demon- 
strative  of  the  Progress  of  Jacobinism.     By  John  BowkSy ' 
Esq.     8v<?.  2^,     Rivingtons.  ,  1802. 

The  general  turn  of  ,Mr.  Bowles's  writings  is  now  too  well  known  to 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  their  tendency.  We  have  often 
been  compelled  to  differ  from  him ;  and,  we  trust,  not  without  respecc 
to  his  abilities  and  industry ;  and  we  have  frequently  found  it  more 
easy  to  justify  the  motives,  than  the  spirit/  with  which  he  writes.  In 
the  present  work,  however,  there  is  much  to  commend^  alt)u>ugh  we . 
are  of  opinion  it  has  been  compiled  from  temporary  materials,  and  with 
temporary  feelings;  while  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  still  less  to  the  facts  and  experience  with  which  history— 
and  especially  the  history  of  our  own  country — furnishes  us.  We  aU' 
low,  with  Mr.  Bowles,  that  gross  delusions  were  practised  on  the  po* 
palace  at  the  late  Middlesex  election;  but  we  never  knew  a  contest  for 
Middlesex,  Westminster,  or  any  place  where  the  electors  are  nume- 
rous, on  which  occasion  the  same  might  not  be  said.  But  if  Mr.  Bowles 
insists  that  these  popular  delusions,  riots,  and  enormities,  are  '  de- 
monstrative of  the  progress  of  Jacobinism/  we  must,  on  our  part,  in- 
sist that  neither  the  agents  nor  the  principals  of  the  French  revolution 
are  to  blame  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  species  of  Jacobinism.  Mr.' 
Bowles  cannot  hold  in  greater  contempt,  than  we  do,  the  miserable  tricks 
of  aMiddlesex  election  3  nor  more  greatly  fear,  theprobable  consequences 
they  may  produce  among  an  ignorant  and  infuriated  rabble:  but  this 
is  not  French  Jacobinism;  nor  would  it  be  to  repress  such  excesses 
that  we  should  decree  an  interminable  war  with  the  French  republic. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  Mr.  Wilkes's  elections  for  Middle- 
sex j  and  to  remember,  also,  that  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,' 
that  of  last  year,  in  all  those  proceedings,  which  Mr.  Bowles  consi- 
4ers  as  demonstrative  of  Jacobinism.  If  contempt  for  the  person  and 
office  of  a  king,  or  of /^  king — if  the  grossest  abuse  for  his  councils, 
of  the  privileged  orders,  and  of  the  courts  of  law — be  Jacobinism ;  if 
printed  libels  of  the  coarsest  malevolence  deserve  this  name,  we  then 
most  maintain,  upon  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two  case^,  that' 
there  was  far  more  danger  to  the  constitution  and  government,  to  the 
existence  of  the  constituted  authoriiies,  and  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  held  offices  under  ihe  crown,  at  the  former  periods,  than  on  the 
decent  occasion.  From,  this  opinion  of  earlier  transactions,  we  hope 
we  shall  escape  the  imputation  of  vindicating  the  proceedings  detailed 
in  this  pamphlet.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  further  from  the  inten-' 
tion,  or  general  tenor,  of  our  journal :  but  we  certainly  wish  torecut,' 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  more  calm  and  temperate  opioions  of  for- 
mer times ;  and  not,  by  the  retention  of  a  nick-name,  to  foster  a  perpetual 
animosity  between  man  and  man,  and  especially  against  a  whole  nation. 

Anotiicr  reason  why  we  would  refer  our  present  feelings  and  indig- 
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whatever  ehprmities  bavtf  been  c6mnlitted,  or  delusions  practi^,  tbey* 
have  ever  been  of  short*  duration  :  z'M'iMt^s^  cl^dtiott  lA'ttot'a  ihirig* 
to  alarm  a  whole  riation ;  a  great  yiart'  of  itis  machinery  is  the  rtob ;  x^ 
so  ffckk  irf  this  iiislnitfieht;  that  no  del^iagoghe,  be  his-  dt^lgiis  gbod-oi' 
•▼il,  ^can  repose  with  security  on  it.  Never  was  there  a  rad^  more  A**- 
cited  to  public  outrage,  or  better  tutored  in  every  kind  of  contempt 
for  government,  than  that  which  placed*  Wilkes  in  the  civic  ch'alr^  and 
made  him  the  representative  for  itfiddlesex  >  yet  that*  very  ipob,  whe- 
ther electors  or  not,  in  a  few  shbrt  y^aKs  rejectAl  hind  with  contWif^  | 
alid,  JathhtHf  as'thi^  w^re,  n^twneH  to  tho*  j^rincipies  of  iayal^ 
Whidh  placed  the  late  adilfinUtr^tibn  in  their  seats,  in  defSaoce  of  tto 
etrongeit  parTia^^rftai^  6)>ii6SitioirTever  known,  and  in  cdntempt  of  aU- 
tfiat  remainied  of  tKs  disaflfediiori?  produced  by  the  American  war. 

In  rfevie\virt^  tTi^  Middlesex- election*,  Mr.  Bowles's  object  is  to  prp?^ 
tRaY  sir  Francis  BiWd^t  is  a^  Jkcohrin  of  the  "Worst  ctUs?;  but  the  ey\n 
dftic^  ptodiiccd  is**)  directly  pfefsonily  and  depends  so  much  on  info- 
rtrice  and  cbnstfnictioti,  t?hdt  w*  shall  not  dh'tcr  into  a  deuil.  The  {<A^ 
ItfWih'g  passige  riiay  i)Mc€^  a  spedimen; 

'  (!)thcr  parts  of  the  hori.  bai'bneVs  addr(r<^s  evinced  a  daring  hostility" 
to  the  person  of  his  sovereljpi,  and  to  the  Brilish  monarchy.  He  says 
he  stands  "  upon  a  rock  lironfi  which  he  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
hired  ma^strates,  parliaments,  or  kings.**  This  forced,  nnnaturaf^ 
pnd  apdabibus  introduction  of  the.  term  kings,  ^ith  so  insulting  an  cpi- 
tlie^  as  t{ia*t  which  is  ^refi^ed  to  it,  must  rouse  the  indignation  of 
every  one  who  has  a  spark  of  loyalty  in  hi«  breast,  in  stich  a  manner^ 
as  to  render  any  particular  reprehension  of  it  unniEcessary.  A  subse- 
quent sentence  fairly  warri^nts  the  construction,  tliat  the  overthrow  of 
tiie  monarchy  is  the  real  object  of  the  writer.  He  says,  "  I  had  mncli 
rather  that  my  children  and  posterity  should  b^  p<ior,  in  a  free  and 
flourishing  country,  than  rich  in  an  enslaved  and  impovcrisKcd  king<> 
ifom."  Without  adverting  to  the  epithets  in  this  passage,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  distinction,  here  rr^ade,  be- 
tween the  words  fw«/ry— and  iinga$m»  If  this  antithesis  be  not  meant 
to  iniply  a  revolutiohj  substitnting  a  republic  in  the  place  of  the  mo- 
narchical constitution  of  (^reat  Britain,  a  rev6lution  has  taken  place  ii^ 
language,  e(|ual  to  any  which  haS  occui'red  in  the  political  establish^ 
^ents^  or  moral  feelings,  of  mankii^d.'     i,  47. 

.  Such  languagei  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  we  deem  indefensible: 
^ut,  33. the  general  conduf^t  of  the  election  is  about  to  be  examined  by 
9  sii]ierior  tribunali  perhs^s  it  would  have  been  decent  for  Mr.  Bowles, 
sift  w«]l  ^  ottrselv^rsj  to  hfiive  reserved  such  facts,  if  they  can  be  proved^ 
to  a  posterior  tim^ 

Ainong.othfer  topics  cpllaterally  introduced,  are  many  excellent  sen^ 
tfnt^fit^  on  Ih^  abuses  of  popular  election^  and  qi|  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  iftpraia  ^mong  all  classes;  and  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  conr 
4wt  of  Mr«  Artfli  (he  governor  of  the  county  jail.  Two  ciraimstancea 
%e0^  to  be  fully  estahlislted  from,  this  last  subject:  the  one — that  Mr. 
Mainw^rio^woidd  not  have  lost  his  election,  if  he  had  not  protected 
^r.  Acis:  the  other,  that  Mr.  Aris  would  have  ne^kled  no  protection^  if 
0onie  9f  hia  tCDiUits  bid  i^ot  been  persons  suspected  of  tieasonable  mc- 
ttces. 


An*.  i9.'^9taie  of  Things  fir  ITOS  f  in  dP  DidogUff  beiwem. 
Vie  (W  ¥edi/^  and'  tfie  Ntw'Tear.    l2mo.  ed.    HotcHaiA 

This  dialogue,  between,  the  old  and  new  year^  U<:onducted  with  m 
dbcorum  becoming  personages  sio  neafij  connected,  one  of  whom  i$* 
just  expiring,  and  the  other  about  to  enter  on  certain  very  importsmt 
fWnctions.  The  now  year,  youiig  and  4g«0Fant>  applies  to  his  prede* 
cessor  for  a  correct  state  of  public  affairs,  that  he  may  know  how  to 
employ  his  time  with  advantage}  and  is  accoidingly  instructed  m 
many  particulars,  which,  we  presume,  "hfi  had  no  other  means  of 
knowings  such  as  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit-- >the  ambition  of  £o« 
naparte-^the  anxiety  of  the  war<tparty,  in  the  house  of  commons^  to 
get  into  office;^  which,  says  the  old  year,  'depend  upon  it,  they  ne« 
ver  will.'  The  young  gentleman  is  abo  told,  that,  although  Jacofai<» 
nism  and  uhitariantsm  are  on  the  decline,  still  the  true  interests  of 
Christianity  are  obstructed  by  the  intolerant  principles  of  churchmea  ' 
and  of  dissenters;  but  that,  nevertheless,  *  there  is  good  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  that  the  number  of  gemilne  believers  is  neither  small  nor  de- 
clining.* And,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  morals,  the  old  year  is  at 
opinion,  that,  'though  the  kingdoms  of  Satan  and  of  Christ  have -se- 
verally gained  upon  each  other,  in  different  directions,  the  balance  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter.'  The  other  topics  of  information  are  the  pub- 
lication of  Sutiday  newspapers ;  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
the  new  year  was  weak  enough  to  think  had  taken  place  5  buU-baiting; 
cock-fighting  3  an  elaborate  encomium  on  the  character  of  miss  Han- 
nah More,  somewhat  out  of  place— though  her  friends  probably  wish  It 
may  be  handed  down  from  year  to  year)  and  a  hit  at  the  eagerness  of 
our  nobility  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries.  These  things  almost 
frighten  the  new  year  from  his  purpose :  but  the  old  one  leaves  him, 
with  a  suitable  prayer,  to  enter  on  his  career. — Such  are  the  contents 
0f  this  little  tract,  in  which  the  sentiments  are,  in  general,  just,  mode- 
i^te,  and  suited  to  the  times.  It  may,  probably,  be  dispersed  wit!| 
Itdvantage. 

^T.  19. — j4/ew  broad  HmtSy  suhnitted  to  the  Consider(Uuni 
if  tlwse  whoni  it  f}im/  e&neern,  respecting  the  Profit  and 
Loss  of  a  War^  so  often  and  confidently  called  just  and  /»* 
cessary.    Hvo.  ed,    Jordan.     1802. 

These  hints  consist  entirely  orf  an  extract  on  the  trade  of  Portugal, 
from  a  book  usually  called  ^  Burke's  European  Settlements,'  and  whicH 
fs  now  become  obsolete;  a  de5cription  of  Amazon  and  Amazonia,  fron^ 
Prookes's  Gazetteer;  and  a  passage  from  Dr.  Robertson's  America,  on 
the  fertility  of  Guiana*  The  object  of  the  publication  seems  to  be,  tq 
prove  that  the  loss  of  Portugal  was  occasioned  by  our  seeking  conquests 
In  Egypt :  but  this  is  very  obscurely  conveyed;  and  the  epithet  '  6road^ 
18  ill  applied  to  hints  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  out  the  meaning. 

AiiT.20. — The  Importance  of  Malta  to  Great  Britain,  as  € 
TkwaL  and  military  Station,  considered.     By  George  Orr^ 
Esq.     8w.  Is.     Ginger.     1803. 
'JHu*  subject  has  «teo  qpeurrfod  to  i|8;  and  we  bave  as  often  givca 
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our  opinion  on  it.  Mr.  Orr  does  not  differ  from  us;  bnt  we  find  ii9 
n^  or  striking  argument  in  favour  of  our  retaining  that  island.  In 
reality,  the  subject  lies  within  a  small  compass,  and  cannot  eauly  be 
expanded. 

Art.  21. — A  Letter  addressed  to  tJie  Citizens  of  London  and 
■  tVestmimter:  suggesting  Improvements  in  the  Police;  con* 
genial  with  the  Principles  of  Freedom  and  the  Constitution^ 
'  By  T.  Colpitis.    %vo.  Is.    Jones.     1803. 

This  aiithor  agrees  with  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  objections  to  the 
practice  of  substitutes  for  parish  ofRces  j  but  differs  very  materially 
from  that  gentleman  in  every  other  point  regarding  the  reformation  of 
the  police.  Mr.  Colquhoun  would  establish,  by  means  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  boards  and  officers,  a  kind  of  French  police,  such  as  existed  in 
France  before  the  revolution.  Mr.  Colpitts  would  begin  his  reforma- 
tion, by  dismissing  those  retainers  of  office  known  by  the  name  of 
rmners,  and  placing  the  whole  active  police  in  the  hands  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  annnaUy  chosen.  Upon  the  whole,  wc  think  his  scheme 
preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun ;  but,  in  both,  there  are  some 
regulations  which  appear  to  us  impracticable  ^  or^  to  say  the  least^ 
ineflicienU 

NOTTINGHAM  ELECTION. 

Art.  22. — Ten  Letters^  principally  upon  the  Subject  of  the 
late  cjtitestcd  Election  at  Nottingham.  %vo.  \s.  Jordan. 
180S. 

Few  things  can  be  less  connected  with  the  purpose  of  a  literary  jour- 
nal, than  the  local  contests  to  which  elections  give  rise :  yet,  as  these 
are  usually  the  rebound  of  a  general  party-spirit,  they  becomci  in  some 
degree,  interesting  to  the  nation  at  larger  and  will,  hereafter,  mark 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  our  turbulent  times.  These  'Ten 
Letters*  have  passed  between  a  Mr. Davison  and  a  Mr.Maddock. 
Mr.  Davison  accuses  Mr.  Maddock  of  having  aspersed  his  character, 
and  represented  him  as  *  an  enemy  to  government/  Mr.  Maddock 
endeavours  to  explain  and  a])ologiset  but  Mr.  Davison  becomes  more 
irritated;  and^  whatever  his  principles  or  conduct  may  be,  certainly 
betrays  a  most  irascible  disposition.  His  defence  of  the  Nottingham 
election  has  been,  by  |his  time,  reviewed  by  a  higher  tribunal. 

Art.  23. — A  Letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Davison,  Worsted  Spin-i 
nerj  jirnold.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Foxcrqft,  Attorney  at 
Lavty  Nottingham^  '^ith  the  Reply  of  the  Former  thereto. 
%vo.  6d,    Jordan.     1S03. 

Mr.  Foxcroft,  conceiving  himself  alluded  to  in  what  Mr.  Davison 
asserted  respecting  the  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  addresses 
Mr.  Davison  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Davison,  with  his  usual  warmth, 
repeats  the  accusation  in  these  words  :— 

'  Robert  Davison,  worsted  Fpinner  of  Arnold  Mill,  near  Notting- 
ham, chargeth  Alexander  Foxcroft,  attorney,  with  having;  practised 
deceit  of  the  most  dishonourable  and  dtsgracef)il  species,  in  procuring 
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algtaatares^  not  to  a.  certain  petition^  tut  vAicb  be  tftenoards  ajfix:di0^ 
m  certain  petition , '     p .  27* 

Art,  24." — A  Letter  to  John  Bowles^  Esq*  on  the  Subjects  of 
his  two  Pamphlets  lately  published  and  entitUd,  Thoughts  on 
the  late  general  Electiony  as  demonstrative  of  the  Progress 
of  Jacobinism^  A)id  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  honourable 
Charles  Janies^  FoXj  in  Consequence  of  his  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Co7nmanSf  on  the  Character*  of  the  late  most  noble 

.  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford^  Kc.  Xc.  Svo.  Ad.  Jordan. 
1803. 

Mr.  Bowles  had  asserted  in  his  'Thoughts,  &c.'  that  the  electors  of 
Nottingham^  in  the  interest  of  Mr«  Birch,  had  '  displayed  the  tree  of 
liberty  and  the  French  national  tri -coloured  Hag ;  had  sung  revolution 
nary  songs,  and  vented  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  their  sove« 
reign  -,  and  had  formed  a  procession,  in  the  true  style  of  Gallic  Jacobi- 
nism, in  which  a  female,  representing  the  goddess  of  reason,  in  a  stat« 
of  EsiTiRE  NUDITY,  was  a  conspieuous  Igurc/  According  to  Mr. 
D2vison*s  account,  Mr.  Bowles,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  proof  of 
these  enormities,  answered  to  the  following  purport : — '  That  he  had 
employed  persons  on  whose  veracity  he  could  rely  ^  that  he  was  posi- 
tively assured  the  birch  bough  was  meant  to  represent  the  tree  of  li- 
berty J  that,  if  there  were  not  a  woman  entirely  naked  in  the  proces- 
sion, there  was  one  drest  \nftesb  colour ;  that  the  twenty-four  women, 
instead  of  being  the  sisters  and  w^ves  of  voters,  were  common  prostitutes  i 
that  many  of  the  men  in  the  procession  had  the  French  cockade  in 
their  hats,  and  that  the  chair  was  decorated  with  the  same  colours ; 
and  that  the  corporation  band  played  revolutionary  airs,  which  were 
sung  by  the  mob,  with  variations  indicating  a  total  abhorrence  vf  kings* 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  Mr.  Davison,  in  the  letter  now  before 
us,  solemnly  declares  that  *  it  is  false  that  any  tree,  or  bough,  denomi- 
nated the  tree  of  liberty,  was  carried  in  the  procession ;  false  that 
French  cockades  were  worn,  and  that  Mr.  Birch's  chair  was  decorated 
with  the  same  colours  (those  which  adorned  it  being  dark  blue  and 
orange,  or  yellow — the  old  whig-colours  at  Nottingham — mixed  with 
some  pink,  which  was  Mr.  Birch's  own  distinguishing  colour  at  Not- 
tingham) ;  false  that  any  revolutionary  airs  were  sung  or  played ;  and 
false  that  any  expression  was  used,  during  the  procession,  which  indi* 
cated  the  smallest  disrespect,  much  less  a  total  abhorrence,  of  kings. 
He  denies,  likewise,  the  woman  in  the  flesh-coloured  garment  \  and 
undertakes  for  the  character  of  the  other  women,  who  were  '  relatives 
€i  electors.' — It  now  remains  for  Mr.  Bowles  to  retract  a  little  fbr- 
ther,  if  he  believe  his  information  out-weighed  by  Mr.  Davison's  evi- 
dence; and,  especially,  if  be  think  his  character  liable  to  suffer  by 
Mr.  Davison*s  pen, 

RELIGION. 

Art.  25. — A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel^  at  the 

Consecration  of  the  Right  Reverend  Geojge  Isaac  itimting^ 

Jh^d,  D.  D.  Lord  Bislwp  of  Gloucester.     By  the  Reverend 

William  HoTdey J  M.A.    ^to.  ls.6d.    Hatchard. 

In  this  di3f:oui8c,  episcopacy  and  a  national  establishment  are  vindi- 
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catedr;  andrttfrcoTQmand.  oOourS;aviour,  that  none-  of  hUt  dracipfeik. 
should  usurp  an  authority  over  their  brethren,  is.shown  to  be  compatl^ 
We  with  the  dae  suborjdiR^tion.of  ecclesustica)  g^overnment..  The-ne* 
^aity,  that  the  church  should  r^cQivci  honours  and  emoluments,  is 
bointed  out,  from  the  difference  of  the  circumstance?  in  which  she  is 
p03V  placed,  compa^red  with  her  situation  in  the  apostolical  ajid  sue* 
ceedihg  9ge,  It  is  here  supposed  to  be  admitted,  that  *  the  extraor* 
^nary  gifts  of  the  spirit  were  occasionally  continued  for  a^con^derable 
period  after  the- apostolk  age^^— a  point  which  we  arc  much  inclined 
l<>  caH  in  question^  a4  we  do  not  know  a  skigW  instance  of  the  kind 
that  IS  properly  authenticated.  The  argument  for  the  form  ofiepisco- 
fs^cj,  miaintainQd. by  the  preacher,  labours  under  the  same  diffici^ty.;.' and 
tve  shauld  haye  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  documents,  which  b^ 
fsserte  to,b^  *atilLextant>  in  which  various  lines  of  bishops  are  traced 
ixpwards,  in  unbix»laui  siKxessIon,  to  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ.' 
The  real  fact  is,  that  no^  suchi  siiccession  ca^  be  demonstrated :  nor  L^ 
it  necessary  >  fbi^  could  it  even  be  ascertained,  episcopapy^  in  Eng- 
Isatd,  is  of  a  vevy  different  nature  from  that  in  the  times  of  the  apo* 
ftles ;  and  no  authority  can  be  derived  from  the  discipline  of  ojk  age 
wjad  conn  try,  in  favour  of  that  of  another  age  and  country,  where  cir< 
cm&stances  are  so  materially  different.  The  argument  on  the  aucces- 
sionof  th&bishrps  requires  an  examination  of  church  history :  anothet 
position  0^  our  preacher  lies  within  a  narrower  compass.  *  The  sy^em 
of  prelacy,  he  assert^^  was  framed  by  the  apostles  acting  under  the  in*<* 
fiuence  of  the  holy  spirit.'  It  may  fairly  be  inquired^  what  system  oi 
prelacy  ?  that  of  the  Moray ians>  of  the  church  of  England,  of  the 
duucch  of  Rome^  or  of  the  independent  churches,  in  £ngland?  the  lau 
tec  of  whom  very  frequently  give  to  their  minister  the  title  of  bishop, 
•ltd  cofiittder  him  as  the  bishop  of  their  congregation.  Now,  all  these 
prelacies  differ  very  materially  one  from  the  other;  and,  if  a  system  bad 
^heesk  formed  by  the  holy  spirit,  not  only  it  would  be  capable  of  easy  rett!-t 
feae&A  but  itwould  be  easy  to  point  out  which  of  the  above*mentioned 
pi;elacies  agreed  with,  and  in  what  circunistances  the  others  di&red 
fa»n  it.  Jf  the  arguments^  however,  or  rather  assertions,  in  this 
asrmon,  stand  frequently  upon  a  very  unstable  foundation,  the  just 
pmnnendations,  on  the  prelates  who  have  done  honour  to  the  chui*ch, 
iMid  the  judicious  admonitions  to  those  who  are  in  possession  pf  digni-» 
lies,  are  worthy  of  the  occasion  upon  which  the  discourse  was  &i* 
Kersd;  and  it  is  frem  a  succession  of  worthy  characters  that  a  chtuDch 
will  be  distinguished,  and  not  from  the  titles  by  which  the}'  have  becn^ 
|I4-  tbeir  life^time^  adorned. 

Art.  36. — An  £ssay  on  the  Method  of  illustrating  Scripture 
from  the  Relations  of  modern  Travellers  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  Countries.  Publishedj  in  Pursuance  of 
the  WiU  of  the  late  Mr.  Norrisj  as  lia-ving  gained  the  an- 
nual Prize  instituted  by  him  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

'    By  J((htt  F^ter^  A.lB.  y^c.    8w.  25.    Rivingtons.    1802. 

A  prize-exercise  is  not  to  be  criticised  like  other  performances :  nor 
is  the  same  to  be  expected  from  a  young  man  under  the  degree  of  ma- 
ster of  arts,  as  from  a  veteran  in  the  groves  of  Academns.  Yet  here  is 
a  presage  of  saikph  Aiture  suocesa;  and  the  young  vxiter^  wbo^  witii 
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imgdar  modesty,  will  scarcety  call  this  Ms  own  i90ik,  since  it  k 
krgdy  hiade  Up  of  quotations  from  others,  shows  no  inconstdetahle 
degiee^f  skill  in  the  arnmgement  of  his  materials.  We  heskate  not 
to  preditt,  that,  if  he  persevere  in  his  present  cotirto,  he  wiU  acquti^, 
in  the  most  pleasant  w«y,  a  much  gf^ater  degree  of  scriptural  know* 
fcdge,  than  is  obtained  by  more^ifcstruse  studies.  .Wc  recomrnend  die« 
work  before  us  to  all  young  divines,  as  a  specinwn  of  the  advantage 
Chey  may  derive  from  bringing  every  work  they  read,  on  the  andeator 
modem  history  of  eastern  countries,  to  bear  upoQ  what  ought  to  be 
their  chief  study— that  of  the'Holy  Scriptures. 

Art.  27. — The  Comparison^  or  the  Gospel^  preached  unto  the 
Patriarchs,  compared  with  what  is  7tow  called  the  Gospei, 
being  the  Substance  of  Thoughts  delivered  on  Gtilaiians  iiL 
V.  8.  Bj/  John  Cowardy  at  WindmiU'Street  Chapel^  .Fins^ 
bttty-Sjttare.    Svo.  is.    Richardsons.     1803. 

The  Gospel  preached  to  Abraham  was,  that  in  him  all  nations  of 
"the  earth  should  be  blessed.  The  more  popular  acceptation  of  the  Go- 
spel-creed,  now^  is — -that,  so  far  from  all  nations  of  the  earth. ^nr 
blessed,  a  vast  majority  of  mankind  shall  be  for  ever  rendered  miseia* 
bje.  This  modern  acceptation  does  not  please  the  writer  of  the  present 
discourse^  who^  considering  Grod  to  be  both  all-powefful  and  true  to 
his  earliest  promises,  contends  that  no  actions  of  man  can  prevent  their 
fulfilment*  £very  individual,  we  are  told^  proceeding  from  the  loins 
of  Adam,  is  to  be  blessed.  As  the  curse  extended  from  him  to  all  man* 
kind,  so  shall  the  benediction  predicted ;  and,  instead  of  the  wretch- 
ednessi  sin,  and  mortality,  entailed  upon  us  by  the  first  man^  a  total 
change  shall  succeed  by  means  of  the  second ;  and  thereshall  be  a  com- 
plete  enjoyment  of  peace^  love,  and  eternal  life.  Otherwise, '  hov 
would  death  be  swallowed  up  in  victory  ?  and  where  would  be  the  tri* 
umph  over  sin  ?  If  multitudes  exist  to  be  annihilated,  will  there  then 
*be  a  complete  triumph  of  death  :  if  multitudes  suffer  eternal  pains, 
then  does  there  not  exist  the  triumph  of  sin  ?  Such  is  our  author'sar- 
gun^ent,  who  manages  it  with  great  judgement,  and  deserves  much. 
attention.  It  is  certain,  that  neither  the  terrors  of  eternal  death,  nor 
those  of  eternal  punishment,  have  been  able  to  preserve  man  from  the 
temptations  and  dominion  of  sin.  Were  he  treated  as  a  nobler  being, 
•as  certain  of  living  for  ever,  and  as  certain  of  enjoying  future  happi« 
ness— of  which,  though  he  do  not,  by.his  actions,  make  himself  worthy, 
yet  the  purchase  is  completed  for  him — would  not  a  full  conviction  of 
the  inestimable  benefit  hence  procured  for  him  have  a  great-  tendency 
to  keep  him  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 

"Art.  28. — j4  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal^  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster ,  on  Taes^ 
daxfyJune  1,- 1802 ;  being  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Alajes^ 
tyrs  Proclamation  for  a  general  Thanksgiving  to  ^Imightj/ 
God  for  putting  an  End  to  the  late  bloody ,  extended^  and 
expensive  War.  By  Henry  William^  Lord  Bishop  of  Ches" 
ter,     Ato.  ls,ed.     Rivingtons.     1802. 

«    Itt  thb  dkoeitnei  itis  prored,  from  history  and  veoeniobaervatM, 
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that  God  hu  been  pleased  to  show  abundant  marks  of  his  parttcd^ir 
lore  for  onr  own  nation.  The  first  instance  adverted  to  is,  that  tk6 
Gospe!  was  preached  in  this  island  so  early  as  the  life-time  of  St.  Paul, 
though,  perhaps,  the  preacher  was  not  aware,  when  he  introduced 
this  example,  that  our  ancestors  were,  at  that  period,  wandering  in  the 
deserts  of  Germany,  and  receiving  no  benefit  from  such  predicatioa, 
A  vast  leap  carries  us  to  the  Norman  invasion,  the  wars  of  the  ba- 
rons, and  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  in 
which,  from  the  superintending  care  of  God,  '  all  social  order  and  re- 
ligious principle  *  were  not  extinguished.  The  reformation  was  the 
next  signal  act  of  Divine  Providence,  which  was  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  the  re- 
storation of  king  Charles  the  Second,  the  protestant  succession  bill, 
and  *  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  our  present  most  exemplary  mo- 
narch.* 
Recent  observation  testifies  the  same  superintending  care  in  the  late 

*  tremendous  revolution,*  which  is  to  be  ascribed,  *  not  to  the  intrigues 
of  statesmen,  but  to  the  closets  of  philosophers 5  not  to  the  encroach- 
ments on  civil  liberty,  but  to  the  insidious  corruption  of  religious  and 
moral  principles.'  We  here  find  the  usual  mistake  of  confounding  all 
the  writings  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  of  not  recollecting 
against  what  an  ^*r>minable  mass  of  superstition  many  of  them  were 
levelled  j  nor  of  making  the  allowance,  that  bivine  Providence  cm- 
ploys  the  instrumentality  of  one  class  of  wicked  men,  to  confound  the 
devices  of  another.   We  have  been  fighting,  according  to  the  preacher, 

*  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  our  pure  religion  and  excellent 
constitution,  which,  on  the  strictest  Christian  principles,  are  justi- 
fiable, and  even  commendable,  motives  of  warfare/  In  this  warfare, 
we  have  been  blessed  with  '  three  decided  victories  over  the  three  sepa- 
rate fleets  of  our  coalesced  enemies  5'  with  an  increase,  also,  in  our 
commerce  and  wealth,  and  an  improvement  in  our  agriculture;  with 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  uninjured,  the  union  with  Ireland, 
and  additional  stability  to  our  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

For  these  blessings,  we  are  bound  to  show  our  gratitude,  by  cor- 
responding manners  j  and,  with  '  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  to 
allay  all  political  factions  which  may  endanger  the  state,  as  well  as  to 
counteract  that  religious  schism  which  has,  of  late,  so  much  disgraced 
and  enervated  the  church.'  Our  ihanks,  also,  are  due  to  the  heroic 
men  who  stood  forward  in  '  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  social  order j* 
andy  next  to 

*  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  let  our  thanks  be  referred  ttr 
the  beloved  monarch  whom  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  hath  long  conti- 
nued the  protector  of  our  church  and  state.  To  his  piety  and  magna- 
nimity, to  his  approved  love  of  our  civil  constitutit>n,  and  his  inflcxibfc 
determination  to  preserve  the  protestant  establishment  as  it  was  so- 
lemnly committed  to  his  care,  are  we  deeply  indebfcd  for  the  happi- 
ness we  now  enjoy.  May  the  rest  of  his  reign  be  undisturbed  by  hos- 
tile aggression  or  intestine  discontent!  Protect  him,  O  Lord,  from 
all  dangers  I  Keep  him  as  the  apple  of  an  eye;  hide  him  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  !  Sooth  all  his  cares,  and  prosper  hia  benevolent 
•abcrtioiu  for  thd  Welfare  of  his  people !  And«  when  it  shall  be  thy 
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goodpteuum  to  remove  him  from  his  earthly  throne,  grant  that,  full 
of  years  and  good  worjcs,  he  may  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  incorrup- 
tible,  that  fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens !'     p.  19. 

Art.  29. — A  Sermon  for  the  first  Day  of  June y  1802,  being 

ilie  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Jnanksgiving  for  Peace. 

Bjif  R,  Pottery  A.M.  Hie.    4to.  Is.     Longman  Wie/ Rees. 

Universal  benevolence  and  love  are  here  recommended :  but,  la 

comparing  the  truths  of  philosophy  with  those  of  revelation,  the  term 

reliiiwist  is  applied  to  him  who  draws  his  rule  of  life  from  the  ll<Af 

Scriptures.  We  should  not  have  expected  the  uae  of  this  term,  insucn 

a  sense,  from  so  learned  a  pen :  but  it  is  evidently  an  oversight ;  and 

the  general  merits  of  this  discourse  cannot  be  impaired  by  bo  slight  a 

defect. 

Art. 30. — The  Blessings  of  Peace:  a  Sermon^  delivered  at 
Bridge-Street-Chapely  Bristol;  on  Tuesday  the  Ut  qfJuney 
1 802 ;  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving. 
By  Samuel  Lowell,    ^vo.  is,    Williams. 

'  The  following  discourse  was  not  originally  intended  for  publica* 
lion.  It  was,  however,  favourably  received  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
author  has  yidded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends  in  permit- 
.  ting  it  to  pass  through  the  press. 

'  He  is  aware  that  the  partiality  of  friendship  in  some,  affords  no 
security  against  the  severity  of  criticism  from  others  ^  but  as  the  ser- 
mon is  strictly  an  hasty  performance^  he  trusts  it  will  be  perused  with 
candour.'    f.  iii. 

'Art.  31 . — Letters  on  the  Existence  and  Character  ofilie  Dei- 
tUy  and  on  the  moral  State  of  Man.  Svo,  4s.  6d.  Boards. 
Johnson.     1802. 

The  pious  benevolent  intentions  of  the  author  are  fully  conspicuous : 
he  pretends  not  to  novelty :  but,  in  this  age  of  skepticism  and  infideli- 
ty, tvery  serious  well-intentioned  work  is  highly  valuable.  Yet,  as 
many  of  the  arguments  are  taken  from  the  sacred  writings,  the  infide!, 
.  who  denies  their  authority,  will  be  blind  to  their  force.  Fron\  argu- 
ments like  those  of  Dr.  Paley,  where  the  author  rises  '  from  nature  to 
nature's  God^*  skepticism  can  have  no  subterfuge. 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

'  Art.  32. — An  Inquiry  info  the  Efficacy  of  Oxygene  in  the 
Cure  of  Syphilis.  To  which  are  subjoi?ied  a  few  general  Ob" 
setxations  on  itsAppHcation  in  various  other  Disorders,  By 
Charles  Piatt,  F.  M.S.     Svo.    2s.     Mawman.     1802. 

Our  very  candid  and  judicious  author,  observing  the  opposite  re- 
•  ports  of  the  efficacy  of  oxygenated  remedies — remedies  which  his  own 
ei^perience  does  not  support— is  induced  to  think  that  they  may  have 
been  tried  in  diseases  not  venereal,  and  adduces  some  apparently  of 
this  kind.  Such  we  have  indeed  seen  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  temporary  effects  of  tonics,  many  of  the  disorders  described  appear. 
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homrter/to futve ^een tmlfvenMorf*  ¥«t it i«)iigh^ pfofwr ¥iftllmt 
the  idea,  .and  lea^'e  it  to  Aiture  tnqntiy .  One  cifcumatance^niMtilie 
ix>nsidcred — vxie.  tbat^ventRid  sotfis  will  remsin  in  Sin  irritaUe  MiMt 
from  the  action  of  mcrcuxy  alone,  after  the  infection  has  been  coi|i* 
.  pletely-destrojed*     In  these  instances,  tonics  wilt  appear  to  cure. 

The  aerial  remedies,  in  other  disorders,  arenot-^vourites  ivitboiir 
anfhon  His  argiunents  are  judidous  and  ^trikii^g,  but  perhaps,  not 
fSuiid^tly  conapacted  to  enforce  conviction.  Xbey  ace  -  somewlvUrtoo 
jgeoendand  declamatory. 

Art.  33. — Reynarks  071  the  'Kecessitv  and  Means  of  suppress* 
tng  Contagious  Fever  in  the  Metropolis;  by  C.  Stayiger^ 
M.D.  Kc*    l27no.    is.    Phillips.     1802. 

-  We  arc  glad  to  see  this  benevolent  plan  begun  and  honourably  5ttp- 
,ported.  We  "wrish  it  still  further  success  ;  ^nd  have  little  doubt,  ia 
this^ge  of  charity,  of  its  obtaining  every  encouragement.  The  '  means* 
are  those  employed  at' Manchester  and  ^Liverpool. 

Art.  34. — Facts.and  Qkservations  'respecting  t/te  Air-'Pump 
Vvpour-Bathj  in  GmU,  Rheumatism,  Palsy j  mid  other  Dis^ 
eases.  By  Ralph  Blegbormigh^M.D.  ^vo.  3^.  6i/.  Boards. 

'■  rLaekington*     1 8  03* 

H  was  a  simple  and  tngentoiis  deduction  from  tjie  fact  of  snc^Ihj^ 
•ttt  poison  inflicted  by  a  wound,  to  employ  a  machine  which  may,  per- 
I)ap8>  be  properly  styled  an  immense  cuppingr^lass.  To  abstract  the 
pressure  of  the  air  will  undoubtedly  promote  the  action  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  and  probably  relieve  the  obstructions  which  take  place  in  the 
^diseasea  mentioned  in  the  title,  as  well  as  in  some  others  fiar  wbieh*  it 
is  proposed.  The  addition  of  vapoar  will  increase  the  e^cts.  The 
whole  subject  is  explained  with  equal  judgement  and  candor ;  and  we 
wish  the  veiy  ingenious  mechanic,  who  contrived  the  machine^  his 
welt-raerited  rewards.  We  have  little  doubt  of  its  advantages ;  and 
we  will  give  him  a  satisfactory  reason,  without,  however,  meaning  to 
conTey  the  slightest  reflexion  on  his  ingenuity — we  employed  i  ma- 
chine, in  diseases  of  the  kn^»  not.  very  unlike  this  before  us>  more 
than  thirty  years  since,  with  good  success.  The  air  was  not,  hair* 
ever;^  previously  exhausted  by  a  piston,  but  by  heat. 

EDUCATION. 

Art*  ^B.^^Menforinl  Talesyfor  the  Instruction  of  young  La^ 
dies  just  leaving  School  and  entering  upon  the  Theatre  iff 
Life;  by  Mrs^  PiUcington*    l2?;io.    45.    Bound*    Harris. 
*  18024 

Persuaded  as  we  are  that  the  impressions  made  by  fiction  are  verf 
'  transitoij,  it  is  with  regret  that  we  observe  instruction  so  frequentljr* 
or  rather  so  universally,  attempted  to  be  conveyed  throagh  this  me* 
dium.  While,  however,  it  continues  to  be  the  fiavourite,  both  with 
teachers  and  scholars,  we  have  only  to  estimate  the  comparative  vehie 
of  the  many  productions  of  ^he  kind  vyhich  come  befrit  u*    bkM9^ 


iV8«|^cict,  mt  tbink  .veiy. highly  of  the  pravent  wotk  :  k-seems.'^ge-* 

nlamly  and  pleaBingly.cakolatcd  to.aaswcr  the  best  inirposes  of  4cti» 

tioQfl  narrative  3  and  the  subjects  are  df  the  highest  importance  p 

young  ladies,  at  the  period  of  life  specified  in  the  title.     Of  the  eight 

tales  ill  this 'Volume>  we  would  fecommeifd,  for  tbeirnipertor  excel* 

.lence,  '  the  ..amiable  iMothei^-in'law/  '  Cofl^dcnce  .in  jPaleat»,'  vand 

.  *  the  amiable  Aitist.'    With*^  dash  of  the  r^maatk,  there  isjfit,  ia 

-these  taie?,  much  good  sens^^Aod  knowli^ge  of  tbe^vprld  'as  it  i^/ 

AiiT.^36. — ImproveTnents  tn  JEducaiion,  as  it  respects  tl^e  in* 
dustrious  Classes  of  the  Community:  containing  a  short  A  c^ 
:€0U7it  of  its  present  State,  ffmts  .ta^?ards  itsJmpra^eTpfint^ 
,4md/i  Detail  of  some  practical  JExpv^kents  Qondumfi:toitimt 
JEnd.  Jty  Joseph  Lancaster.  2iV0.-  ls.}Gd.  ^V^xton  imd 
Han^ep^.     rsos. 

.Tbe.au&or  is  master  of  anSohooLpf  thn^e  hundred  bojrs,  whqpi  J|« 

educates  in  a. particulac manner ;  the  basis  of  which  is  f^ewaidi  Apt  §4* 

gellation — honour,  not  fear.     His  plan  he  has  imparted  freely  to  the 

▼public,  and  it  is  deserving  off  the  highest  tenHDcndation.    >We  icAst 

-  that  *ll  .who  are  employed  sn>  the  edHOUion  of  youth.  wUl  fiod  their.time 

^vndllbestowed  in  leadbgl  these  fsmrpsgcaKaod,  though  t^e.plsr\.i)aTe 

.itttherto,  been  adq?<ed  in  only  whata^caU^.an,  inferif.»r  semioaFy,  xta 

lAitHi^  extends  to  ib^i^hest  ;.awi|hoxMs(eraof.£ton»  Wfstsuq^ter^ 

vand  Winchester^  may  heoce  derive  ^ome^yery  ixEp)rt9nt  le^sos^'v^hich 

will  secure  the  progress,  of  their  achoUr;p,i and, preeerx^ their. schools 

'from  insurrectioos^and  itbelUons.   .Mr,  Laocastef^olds  out  ^o  us  the 

prospector  farther  improvements  ;  and,  from  this  spet:imeny  we  can« 

.not doubt  that  they  .viltbe^A^ten^ed  mtbboQQUf  tqliimaelf,  aild^ad- 

^Tuatege  to:the  puUic  .Thevguafdiwaft  of  tb% poor, jwill> find  iM^y^^Efi^ 

•VMefolbiiUain  this.puhUeatioo. 

Art.  Zi.-^English  Composition^  in  a  *Methdd  entiT^ly  Ttetd^ 
with  various  short  contrasted  Examples ^  from  cetebrated 
Writers^  the  whole  adapted  to  common  Capacities^  and  de^ 
.jigHedM.an.ea:jyJIelp  toJ&miM  good  Styl^,  ^md  to^acquire 
ji  Taste  for  the  Works  of.  Ibeiiest  Avihrs.  By  the  Reb. 
,C.  G. Scraggs.  To^whickare addedy4n:E$S(Q/ m the.4d^ 
.  vantages  cf  understanding Momposiiiony  andAjJst,  of  select 
Books  for  English  Reader Sy  with  Memanks.  Ww^  ^^.^  6d. 
Bound.  .Symonds^    1802. 

Ma]iy.usefuljrematkaare.madej(  iolbis  wpr]^^fiflb^mpo.8itipn.  ,The 

examples  are  well  chpsen  j  .and,,  by  observing  the  faults; f/equently 

committed  .by  our  best  writerp,.  the  learner  will  easily  correct  those 

%vhtchevery  speaker andwxiterjs  apt  to.conomity.nul^ss  he  be.paiti« 

^fularly  attentive  to  the  rules  of  grammat  and  syotaj:. 

•JIrt.  SS.'-^The  voungZadifs  ;Assi$ktntj  or  tmeasT/'Introdiic* 
tim  taEnglis/i,  Grammar.    By^EUzabf^ih  Bdlarr^:    l2mo» 
'  .U.    B0und.  'Venaoranrf'Hacid-    1802. 
.2aMiiaiad]ief.emeMd6c»iefit.>of:  gmmmary^tJm  aujti««»taoi'|«»i^ 
Cjlit.  Rbv,  VoJL  ?1.  March,  l«Q5.  42  B 
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As  designed  tor  tlie  nse  of  young  ladies,  we  here  meet  .with  n  gi^ 
toiany  hard  wordsi  whicn  ought  to  be  exchanged  for  words  of  our  owa 
language. 

AB.T.  39.— 7%^  Scholar^s  erikographical  and  orthoepkal  As^ 
sistant;  or  English  Exerdse^Book^  en  an  improved  Plan. 
Intended  for  tne  Use  of  Schools;  and  for  the  general  Cor* 
rection  of  Promndal  or  Foreign  Jnojccuracies  of  Pronunci* 
ation.  Bjf  Thomas  Carpenter.  12mo.  is.  6d,  BowuL. 
\     Hurst.     1803. 

The  words  are«  in  genera!^  well  dmded.  t'roper  marks  are  used  to 
'  dtstingnish  the  two  sounds  of^gs,  as  well  as  to  discriminate  the  sound 
joich;  and  Italics  are  employed  for  those  letters  which  are  not  sounded* 
The  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  veiy.  nsefiil  in  afl 
schools,  as  the  learner  may  enter  a  few  lines  on  one  side  of  his  writing* 
book,  and  on  the  opposite  side  insert  them  in  their  corrected  form-— ail 
•xercise  which  will  inevitably  rectify  all  vicious  spdling.  ' 

Akt.  40.-^Practical  Arithmetic y  or  the  Definitions  and  Sides 
in  whole  Numbers^  Fractions y  FiUgar  and  Decfmaly  exem* 

'■  plified  by  a  large  Collection  of  Questions  relating  to  Busi* 
ness;  includiTtg  Bides  and  Examples  of  mental  Calctdatimsp 
and  Abbreviations  in  most  ParU  of  Arithmetic :  the  whole 
combining  Theory  with  Practice.  IVith  Notes.  A  dap  fad 
to  the  Use  of  young  Ladies  as  well  as  young  Gentlemen.  By 
J.Bichards.    \2mo»    2s.  ed*    Bound.    Seeley.     1803. 

The  writer,  we  are  happy  to  see^  is  an  advocate  for  mental  aritin 
snetic,  by  which  a  learner's  progress  is  very  much  advanced.  Hecon^ 
tinues  the  multiplication-table  to  nineteen,  and  gives  a  nugiber  of  tist* 
iul  examples  ^o  each  rule* 

POETRY. 

Ai^T.  41. — The  Horrors  of  Bribery  \  a  penitential  Eptstte^ 
'  from  Philib  ffamliny  Tinman,  to  the  Bight  Hon.  ll.  Ad* 
dington,  Prime-Minister.  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript; 
containing  sensible  Animadversions  on  Judge  Grose^s  solrmn 
d}id  serioics  Address  to  the  uifortunate  Tinman.  Edited  iy 
Peter  Pindar y  Esq.    Ato.     Is.  6d.    Dean.     1802. 

Another  star  glitters  above  the  horizon  !  another  Cynthia  discloses 
a  radiant  beam  I  and  Peter  is  alive  to  share  its  illumination  or  its  in* 
sjuration.  Yet  we  occasionally  suspect,  that.  In  his  eagerness  to  write, 
he  sometiiines  mistakes  an  ignis f at uus  for  this  same  bright  star  of  tin 
minute,  and  is,  bf  course,  led  astray  by  the  suspicion  of  inspiratioh 
.  only ',  and,  in  this  instance,  a  reflected  beam  from  the  brilliant  cop* 
per — a  beam,  perhaps,  issuing  originally  from  the  kitchen  fire-^may 
have  had  a  similar  effect^  for  we  find  not  a  single  trace  of  the  JMm 
imra ;  not  a  particle  of*  gcfd'  is  discoverable^  in  stefcore  Eanii^'bk  the 
^Pindaric  dust.    Mr.  Fitt^  Lord  RoUcj  and  Madame*SchweUei^ig» 
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l|icr  usual  ingredkntf,  are  again  introduced  to  make  up  a  shov. .  Thir 
iiltroductoiy  lines,  where  the  epistle  from  £loi8a  to  Abelard  wasin  tbr 
luithor'a  view,  are  by  much  the  best. 

'  From  those  ^ard  waib»  amidst  whose  awful  rouzii^j^ 
The  ear  with  horror  feels  the  clanking  chain ; 

IVbere  sighs  from  hollow  vaults  unpitied  sound. 
And  tears  of  bitterest  anguish  stream  in  vain  { 

^  Where,  faint  and  fastened  to  th'  unfeeling  floor. 
The  wretch  desponding  rooams  amid  his  gloom  ; 

Expecting  De&th^s  dread  hand  funbglt  his  door. 
And  lead  him  half  alive  into  the  tomb,*  &c.     p.  !• 

The  remainder  chiefly  consists  of  Mr.  HamHn*s  lamentations,  In  tW 
Devonshire  dialect*  They  are,  in  every  sense,  most  lamentable 
attains. 

.  The  remarks  on  judge  Grose's  solemn  addre^  will  amuse  .aome  o( 
•ur  readers,  who  will  qot  perhaps  conclnde,  with  the  learned  lord,** 
tllaf  bribery  is  uncommon,  or  held  in  abhorrence^  because  the  attempts 
^ire  so  seldom  publicly  prosecuted.   ' 

^RT.  42.— -rf  Medico^Metrkal' Address  to  the  Students  at  tli€^ 
University  (f  Edinburgh.  Containing  characteristic  Sketches^, 
of  the  Medical  Professors  m  that  celebrated  School.  Part  11^ 
By  Lemuel  Xiancetj  Esq.    %vo.    ed.    Jordan.     1S02. 

The  first  part  was  not  to  us  highly  attractive ;  and.  In  the  second,^ 
th^  Muse  is  often  miserably  lame.  Smarting,  as  we  are,  under  the  se<** 
verity  of  Dr.  J^ttsom  and  Co,  we  cannot  even  smile  at  the  ludicroua 
'  apotheosis  of  Jenner  the  great/  or  the  '  ambling  Pegasus  for  Jenner 
^ride.*  We  trusty  however,  that  we  shall  not  remain  Ions  in  debt* 

DRAMA* 

JUt.  A%.^^Delaif$  and  Blunders:  a  Cemedy^  in  five  Acts.  At 
perfhrmed  at  the  T/uatre-Jtoyalf  Covent^Garden.  By  Fre^ 
dmck  Reynolds.  %vo.  2s.  6d.  Longman  OTUif  Rees.    1S03. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  comedies  are  at  least  a  proof  of  his  industry  :  what 
lliey  contribute  to  the  dramatic  character  of  the  age,  we  are  almost 
afiraid  to  ask ;  but  the  incessant  demand  for  novelty*  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  imposes  on  the  managers  the  necessity  uf  bewg  not  over* 
icnipulous.  The  present  drama  exhibits  a  mixture  of  mawkish  sten- 
timent  and  broad  farce«  between  which,  our  author  seems  to  know  no^ 
lUedium,  On  the  stage,  it  may  have  contributed  to  merriment ;  bulf 
the  incidents  are  grossly  extravagant  and  improbable,  the  characteraf 
drawn  in  hideous  disproportion,  and  without  keep  or  colouring,  whiltf 
the  dialogue  isneither  natural  nor  appropriate.  Among  other  vulga^f 
fides;  xhe  very  frequent  repetition  of  damme,  in  this  comedy,  is  V^^y 
reprehensible.  We  are  surprised  that  it  should  be  tolerated  on  tht: 
lUgej  and  mon  surprised  that  it  sfaoukl  iSod  its  niray  to  the  pcesst 


peifirmed  by  His  Sfajestr/s  Servants  qftKe  Theatns-Bmd^ 
Norwich^  Lincoln  md  Uanterbufy.    By  Francis  Lai&nu 

The  *  Wife  of  a-Mil|i<A»'  i»€Bie^o  Aiagaiaes  henelf  in  naleap- 
parel^  to  detect  her  hitobaod  in  big.*  gallantries  i  this  is  9  character  bj 
BO  means  new  in  the  world  of  fiction ;  and  the  rest  of  the  drmmi^pir* 
Muug  are  such-  ^  tov  meet  with  etevy  daj^  The  plbt^  witheui  bong 
intricate,  has  enough  of  the  ittiirve)ous  t«f)lease  th9  mgning  taste; 
and,  although  this  pfarf  have  ne«  been  honcuied  with  a  jtere  on  the 
London  tbeatfes,  it  may  rnnk;  in  point  <A  merits  with  jnm  late  at« 
I^Bipts  which  the  town  has  eiKxnuaged*. 

novels: 

KM.iS.—M(ynckt&n:  or,  the  Fate  of  Eleanor.  A  N&t>d.  T0 
ii>McA  is  prefixed f  a  general  Deferuce  of  modem  Naoek. 
S  Vols.    I2nu).     lOs.  Sd.    Boards.    Robinsons.     1802. 

There  is  notMng  peculiarly  great  or  particularly  low  in  this  per* 
fbrmance.  Xt  would*  be  flattery  U>  rank  it  among  the  be^t,  and  it' 
^^tild  be  unjust  to  p!a;ce  it  m  the  list  of  the  worst,  of  our  novels.  Witk 
the  afiotmezrr  of  mediocrity,  therefore,  the  author  must  rest  coo* 
tent. 

•  Perhaps  to  one  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  thi^  species  of  writing, 
ti)e  reader  may  think  more  should  be  due :  yet  the  defence  is  not  6ns 
that  will  serve  the  cause.  We  know  that  a  good  novel  is  a  useful  pub«' 
HcatioB  ;  ^ut  the  quarrel  which  men  of  sense  have  with  these  hookt 
is,  that  they  avepubllshed  more  frequently,  by  a  hundred  fold,  than  is 
necessary,  and  efucidate  a  hundred  fold  more  variations  in  the  pasaoHF 
of  love,  of  which  principally  they  treaty,  than  those  by  which  it  snf* 
fen  itself  to  be  modified :  (consequently,  they  are  repeated  inutatkfflS 
one  of  another,  even  the  best  of  them.  Unfortunately  for  revi^wasi 
^N  are  6h\ts€A  to  i^4  the  bad  as  well  aft  the^good;  the  former  oivMA 
«&ceed  the  Tatter  st  least  twenty  to  one.  By  these,  the  precious  hoars 
of  oar  young  countrywomen  are  entf rosted  ;  and  yel  they  contain  the 
most  outrageous  violations  of  style,  otgnunmar,  ani^of  common  sense. 

Art^  ie^r-^Ariana  and  Maud.  A  N&vd.  By  Marian  MoeT€4 
Z  Yds.  mmo.  105.  ed.  Boards.  Lane  iomI  Newmaiu  1803. 

¥his  novel  is,  on  the  whole,  amusing,  but  the  inciiientB  too  much 
10  the  common  strain  to  interest  greatly*  There  is  scarcely  an  event 
which  we  have  not  before  witnessed,  nor  an  escape  which  has  not  had 
a  hundred  prototypes.  These  volumes  will,  however,  beguile  ai  tedioua 
moment,  without  an  improper  lesson  or  a  bad  example.  Perhaps  Ari« 
ana  should  not  have  itidulged  the  violent  predilection ^r  Charles  Falk« 
Xktf  i  but  her  judgement  and  good  sense  almost  expiate  the  error.  We 
fear,  indeed,  that  the  formei  part  may  be  adopted,  while  the  reader 
loses  sight  0/  the  other.  At  least  the  ideal  attachoaeot  is  carried  tO| 
far.'       *  •  •  •     .  J^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

j&JLT.  4l.-^A/ew  Ideas  on  highh/i  interesting  Subjects:  tvc/IT 
worthy  the  Attention  of  every  Person  of  Taste,  who  takes 
JDeliglii  m  the  fine  Arts^  and  in  elegant  Amusempf^.  jSy 
0  Lever  of  the  Arts^    ^vo.    6cf.    Rulgeway.     1802* 

This  author's  ideas  are  twofold :«— In  the  first  place,  instead  of  % 
f  statue  to  the  late  duke  of  Bedford  or  Mr.  Pitt/h«  would  propose  a  hand? 
tome  folio  volume  of  a  few  sheets^  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  theper« 
sooa^e  to  be  thus  honoured^  and  a  characteristic  encomium  written  in 
several  languages*  In  the  second  place,  and  which  seems  hb  favoar 
lite  object,  he  proposes  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  of  Bed* 
lord,  not  only  by  a  statue  in  the  centre  of  Russel -square,  but  by  i^ 
institution*  in  that  square,  of  annual  ^^-r^c^i/  If  these  ideas  ars 
adopted,  he  assures  us  that  ^  they  will  be  instrumental  to  render  the 
metropolis  of  England,  far  more  than  it  now  is,  the  first  city  in  thd 
world  for  ingenious  artists  and  splendid  recreations/  We  have  read 
many  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  iktfine  arts,  but  none  in  which 
the  author  has  so  ably  combined  the  interests  of  engravers^  paintaii| 
and  ponies. 

AsLT.  ^S.^^'Setfuirks  an  Imprisommnt/or  Debt,  on  the  reeent 
Progress  of  the  Law^  a)id  increase  of  Lawyers.  Dedicated 
to  the  EaH  of  Mdra.    Bvo.     is.    Burton.     1803. 

This  is  a  more  furious  invective  against  law  and  lawyers  than  we 
have  ever  met  with;  but,  like  many  similar  productions  of  anger  an4 
intemperance,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Some  truthi 
ace  told,  and  some  abuses  pointed  out,  which  merit  attention  j  buf; 
exaggeration  is  so  obvious  in  other  passages,  that  the  reader  may  justlj 
•u^ect  the  accuracy  ef  the  wbdt; 

JUt.  49.—^  Dictionary  of  the  Wonders  of  Nature.  Transm 
lated  principally  from  the  Works  ofA.S.S,  Delqfond^  Pro^ 
fessar  of  Physic  at  Bourges.  With  considerable  AdditioM 
from  Original  Manuscripts.  Including  eoery  important 
Phenomenon  in  Nature j  philosophdcdly  and  pnysicaUy  ex* 
plained.  Forming  the  most  curious  Collection  of  the  Won-' 
ders  of  Nature  ever  published.  The  whole  Alphabetically  * 
arranged:  together  with  a  complete  Index ^  \tviw.  Ss. 
Boards.    Hurst*    1S03. 

The  compilers  of  this  work  assure  ns,  in  the  preface,  that  '  they 
have  been  careful  to  advance  nothing  but  on  the  most  respectable  au« 
tlM>rities  ^  an  assertion  which,  we  are  afraid,  must  not  be  understood 
in  it»  literal  meaning.  Authorities  innumerable  may  be  produced,  foir 
tile  grossest  fictions  that  ever  were  obtruded  on  the  public  in  times  of 
^  oomparative  ignorance  and  credulity  \  but,  when  they  are  repeated  in 
^  Ihe  connmencemettt  of  the  nineteenth  centunr«  we  cannot  find  that  r^- 
^tp$cfmkit*t^  which  commands  belief.  Indeed  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  contents  of  this  work  are  ridiculouf  stories  correot  in  the  fiftasnth 
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and  sixteenth  centuries,  tbe  publication  of  which  is  pernicious,  as  fSf 
as  they  can  be  supposed  to  cjeceive  the  present  generation  of  readers* 
Here  is  a  htallhy  girl,  who  lived  iive  years  without  any  nourishment— ^ 
a  girl  of  nine  years  old  delivered  of  a  boy — another  bom  alive,  with-*^ 
out  head,  heart,  lungs,  arms,  diaphragm,  liver,  spleen,  &c.— women 
delivered  of  thornbacks,  rabbits,  bunches  of  eggs,  &c. — an  cxtraordi* 
nary  eateo  who-  devoured  a  writing-desk,  covered  with  iron  plates* 
with  pens,  penknife,  sand,  and  inkstand — a  Russian  peasant,  who  had 
fifty-seven  children  by  one  wife,  all  alive,  and  fifteen  by  a  second- 
one  giant  forty*nine  feet  in  length,  and  another  sixty-nine — a  chicken 
with  a  human  countenance—- a  dog  with  the  head  of  a  turkey-cock—* 
pills  taken  by  a  woman,  which,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  purged 
the  husband  also-— a  brain-fever  which  brought  on  fits  of  making 
Ycrses.— -Those  who  wish  to  study  '  the  Wonders  of  Nature*  in  such 
relations  and  by  such  proofs,  will  find,  in  this  work,  abundance  of 
matter  to  excite  surprise  and  play  upon  credulity.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add,  however,  that  some  articles,  translated  from  Delafond,  are  calcu* ' 
l^ted  to  excite  a  proper  interest  in  the  phaenomena  of  nature. 

Art.  50. — yi  Remonstrance  against  Inhiimunity  to  Animals^'^ 
and  pariicutaj^ly  against  ihje  ^qiQOge  Practice  of  Btdl-Baiting. 
By  Percival  Stockdale.    Svo.    is.    Sedey.     1802, 

'This  remonstrance  is  rather  declamatory  ;  but  the  practice  again^ 
which  the  author  inveighs,  cannot  perhaps  be  combated  by  too  many 
weapons.  •  Hia  appeals  to  the  feelings  are  sometimes  very  forcible  ; 
and  the. instances  be  gives  of  some  late  buU-batings  are  too  atrocious 
not  to  aid  his  humane  eflforts  with  great  effect. — ^Ihis  pamphlet  is  de-, 
dicated  to  the  electors  of  Norwich  3  and  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add, 
that  the  character  of  their  late  representative  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
discussion. 

Art.  5 1 . — A  Letter  to  His  Majesty^  and  one  to  Her  Majesty^  • 
.  By  Mr.  ^rotliers.    AlsOy  a  Poeniy  with  a  Dissertation  01% 
\  the  Fall  of  Eve ^    And  an  Address  to  Jive  eminent  Counsd"'^ 
lors.     Svo.     2s,     Riebau,     1802. 

The  ravings  of  Mr.  Brothers  have  been  long  knp>yn  to  tbe  public  ; 
i^d  his  having  now  taken  a  poetical  turn  will  not  be  .thought  to  affbftl 
much  hope  of  amendment.  In  this  pamphlet  the  reaider  will  find  ex* 
samples  both  of  poetry  and  prose  run  stark  mad  i  but  the  search  willj^ 
uhdoubtedly,,  be  a  waste  both  of  time  and  money. 

Art.  52. — Hints  to  Consumers  of  Wine:  on  the  Abuses  which 
^  enhance  the  Price  of  that  Article :  their  Nature  and  Remc^ 
dy.  By  James  Walker n  Svo.  Vernor  and  Hood.  1802. 

The  hints  before  us  merit  every  regard :  Mferti  Ufuiwuv ;  for  tlie 
plan  we  have  many  years  followed.  The  object  is  to  import  old  wine 
Of  the  first  quality,  that  it  may  not  lie  long  in  the  wood,  in  this  oona^ 
try,  to  shrink  in  quantity,  and  to  waste  by  depositing  lees*  Let  Xh% 
consumer,  then,  keep  it  in  his  own  cellar  for  use.  Even  at  this  timct 
the  best  wine  will  aot^  in.  this  way,  cost  more  tiun  thirty  shiUings  pec. 
dozeiu 
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yikT,  53, — Miscellanea  Norvi;  ctMaining^  iMiidst  a  Varie^9f 
other  Matters  curtatcs  and  interesting j  Remarks  on  Bos^ 
ii>eirs  Johnson ;  with  considerable  Additions,  and  sane  ?i^ 
Anecdotes  of  that  extraordinary  Character:  a  Ciitiqile  oil 
Bwgefs  Leonora;  in  which  she  is  clearly  proved  of  English 
JExtraction ;  and  an  Tntrodyuctoiy  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Read-- 
ing  and  Speaking  in  Public ^  in  two  Parts.    By  S.  JVhyte^ 

t  andhisSony  E.A.fVhyie.  Svo»  is*  6d^  Boai^dSi,  Dublia* 
1801. 

Light  table-talk,  occasionally  amusing,  but  too  vague  and^iesttttoty 
•  to  interest  or  greatly  entertain.  We  remember  a  similar  coUectioo 
-from  the  elder  Mr.  Whyte,  of  the  same  complexion-— ^/>^  ei  idem. 

'Art.  5*. — The  Englishman's  Letters  relative  to  the  Trade 
between  Great-Britain  and  the  East-Indies.  In  whichthc 
exclusive  Rights  of  the  East-India  Company,  atulthe  RigJits 
of  the  private  Merchants ^  wider  the  Act  of  1793,  are  di^ 
m4ssed^    Svo.     is.  6d.     Wright.     1802. 

The  author's  object,  in  these  letters^  he  has  himself  explained^  and 
-we  shall  employ  bis  own  words4 

'  Mv  plan,  in  thie  letters  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
'  to  you  m  future,  i^  to  inquire  dispassionately  into  the  nature  of  the  pri- 
vate trade ;  to  trace  it  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time ;  to  consider 
'  itA  consequences  both  in  India  and  England  ;  to  examine  whether  the 
^legulationsand  restraints  which  the  court  of  directors  formed  and  init- 
posed  upon  it,  from  time  to  time,  were  wise  and  necessary,  or  inju-  ' 
dicious  and  impolitic  ;  to  take  a  view  of  the  situatixxi  of  the  trade  of 
foreign  natiotis,  and  to  investigate  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and*  in- 
terest of  our  own  Company.     In  a  word,  I  mean  lo  enter  into  so  full 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  of  private  trade,  as  shall  bring  the  whole  of 
nt  fairly  bfefore  you,  and  enable  you,  if  my  ability  (with  the  assistance 
of  my  friends)  prove  equal  to  my  intention,  to  judge  of  its  good  or  ill 
effects  on  your  affairs,  aud  whether  you  should  join  with  your  direc* 
*tors  in  suppressing  it,  or  comply  with  the  petition  of  the  merchants  in 
encouraging  it  on  a  wise  and  liberal  scale.'     p.  4.  '    ^ 

Ourauli^or,  of  course,  prefers  a  free  trade,  which  would  not  Injttiie 

*  the  company  as  merchants,  and  be  highly  beneficial  to  them  as  so- 

*  yereigns.    Undoubtedly  argument  is  on  the  same  side  j  but  on  which 
-18  private  interest  and  power? — ^The  decision  will  answer  the  question* 

'Art.  55^— Sexual  Morality.    By  a  Gentleman.    l2mo^    z^* 
Waiiis.     1802. 

The  late,  revolution  in  sentiments  and  manners,  originating  in  « 
-  neighbouring  kingdom,  has  produced  a  corresponding  one  In  what  la 
Jbere  called  '  sexual  morality.'  Mrs.  Wollstonecraft's  work  contained 
the  principles,  and 'became  the  code,  of  this  new  system.  The  great,- 
source  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  leading  principle  of  the  change 
ia  our  system  of  sexual  mwrality^  i«».4he  infidelity  of  the  modern 
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trettAfsPBi  I  mA  oo  thsi  tobject  our  author  adar^gts  ivith  snofiew, 
tracing  its  varioM  ramifications  with  sufficierft  precision.  He  thai 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  sexual  morality  in 
oifTerent  situations.  His  statements,  however,  are  so  difiuse,  and  his 
manner  so  vague,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  him ;  and,  in  some  in« 
'stances,  were  thei«any  display  of  abilities  in  the  work,  we^ouldsu** 
«pect  him  to  be  an  enemy  in  disguise.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  must  ulti* 
•inately  acquit  him  3  but  hit  descriptiotis  are  too  partial  and  free,  and 
we  perceive  little  judgement  in  any  of  the  laws  psoaiulgated  in  this 
work. 

'Art.  56. — Candid  Observations  an  Mrs.. H.  Mare's  tehosh: 
in  which  is  considered  their  supposed  Cimnectionmth.Meth&' 
dism.    Reconmiended  to  the  Jlttenti&n  of  the  Public  in  gemsm 
ral;  and  particularbf  to  the  Clergy.    By  theJiev. 
I  Bvo.    Od.    Hatchard.     1S02. 

This  writer  vindicates  the  propriety  of  schoob  for  cbildfWii;  in  iriiicli 
'^rery  one  will  join  him.  Though  he  views  m^thodiamwitk  a*more 
favourable  eye  than  mil  be  .generalljr  acceptable,  jet  his  advioe  is 
iBound—- that  persons  should  be  on  their  guard  against  indiscriminate 
leharges  of  methodism,  lest  they  drive  many  woruiy  menit>era  of  the 
estabibhment  into  that  very  error  which  they  peculiarly  reprobate,  fti 
the  case  of  the  schools^  he  does  net  seem  sufficiently  aware  of  the.  ne^ 
cessity  of  their  being  confined  to  teachers  of  the  established  chii^iclb 
tiloder  its  authorised  ministeii^ 

Ikt.  51.— The  Force  of  Cmtratt  etmtimied:  or  Extracts  and 
Jlnimadversions.  With  occasional  Strictares  an  the  Can* 
iraster  and  others  of  Mr.  Berets  Opptmenis.  Arid  Ohseroa^ 
turns  on  the  Ejects  of  Mrs.  H.  Moris  Schools.  To  whiA 
is  added^  a  Postscript^  on  the  Editors  of  the  British' Critic* 
Respectfully  subwutUd  to  the  Consideration  of  those  who  kaoe 

.  interesUd  theniselvts  in  the  Blagdon  Coitroroersy.  Bym 
Friend  qf  the  Eitabliskment.    $90.    2iu    Hurst     1S02. 

He  must  have  greitt  patience  and  resolution  tAo  can  wade  thronj^ 
these  prolix  remarks  on  thd  Blagdon  cohtroverqr* 

A&T.  SB.'^^  A  Review  of  the  Jnti^acobm,  Critical^  vni 
Monthly  Reviews^  with  sosHe:pretiminarv, 'Remarks  on  tke 
Origin,  AdoemtageSy  Disadoantages,  4tnd  Imfortance  afli^ 
terary  Jouimals,  esptraeted  from  4ie  Gkristsmi  Observer^ 
With  a  f ew  Additians  and  Alteration.  Bvo,  \s.  HatchardL 

laos. 

The  intentloaof  this  unfortunate  gentleman  b  to  cry  down  fhie^  ie« 
'views^  in  consec^uente,  perhaps,  of  havhig  fornirid  a  connexion  wiHi 
*  a  fourth.    For  ourselves,  We  pity  the  asiistat^oe  foe  )pee&^  capabib  bf 

affording  to  aoy«  and  hugh  at  the  t^sentment  displayed  in  Urpnsscttit 

pamphlet 
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Art. I. — Journal  <f  the  late  Campaign. in  Egypt;  including 
Descriptions  of  that  Camitry^  and  of  Gibraltar ,  Minorca^ 
Maltay  Mamioricey  aytd  macri;  with  an  Appendix.;  con- 
iaining  Official  Papers  and  Documents :  hf  1  nomas  Walsh^ 
Captain  in  his  Majeshfs  Ninitj^Third  Jtegiment  of  Foot^ 
Kc.  lUustratei  by  numerous  Engravings  of  Antiquities^ 
ViewSy  Costtmies,  Plans^  Positions,  fiCc.  4to*  3/.  3«.  Boards. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     I803« 

X  HIS  tale  has  been  so  often  told,  that,  wi^out  noTeltj^ 
of  event  or  of  language,  it  must  disgust.  We  meet,  in  the 
volume  before  U6,  with  little  of  either:  as  a  jouxnai,  it  is, 
perhaps,  stiU  less  interesting  than  Mr.  Anderson^s,  and,  as  a 
miUtary  history,  greatly  inferior  to  sir  Robert  Wilson's  work. 
Yet,  in  s<>me  respects,  it  rises  considerably  above  both;  we 
niean,  on  account  of  its.  valuable  plans  and  maps.  One  de^ 
sideratum  in  former  works  of  this  land  is  here  supplied  ^  vit^ 
a  map  of  Malta.  Had  it  appeared  before,  it  might  have 
saved  us  no  small  trouble.  To  conclude,  ho^vever,  the  sull^ 
ject  of  these  useful  and  ornamental  appendages,  we  may 
remark  that  they  arc  very  unequal.  Tne  coloured  plates^ 
though  striking  and  characteristic,  are  inelegant  dauoings.  ^ 
The  views,  on  the  whole,  are  satisfactory,  though,  in  solne 
instances,  defective:  the  charts^  the  maps  and  plans  of  the 
different  actions,  almost  unexceptionably  meritorious.  Tb&> 
plates  are  numerous,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  forty-nine 
subjects,  in  thirty-five  plates. 

As  tlie  title  imports,  the  work  \a2l  journal  of  the  campaign^ 
from  the  period  of  sailing  from  Gibraltar,  to  the  oonousion 
of  the  war  in  Egypt,  which  formed'  its  theatre;  to  which  la 
added  a  short  account  of  that  singulaivcountry,  anid  Of  the  py- 
ramids, collected  in  a  tour  to  Cairo.  Eabh  bav  and  island  claims 
a  share  of  the  authpr's  attention ;  and,  of  Malta,  the  historical 
account  is  somewliat  too  extensive  and  hackneyed.  We  know 
not  the  precise  object  which  engages  the  attention  of  our  go-, 
vcrnment  in  the  present  dispute:  yet  it  may  be  worth  ob- 
serving, that,  since,  in   bur  new  commercial  regulationg^ 
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the  want  of  a  free  port,  like  Leghorn,  will  be  severdy  felt, 
Malta  may,  perhaps,  supply  its  place.  The  island  of  Elba 
was  undoubtedly  the  ^>ot  for  an  emporium  of  tfa)s  Und ;  and 
its  port  would  eontaiR  the  whole  navy  of  England.  It  was, 
however,  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Italian  republic; 
a&d,  we  heliMe,  was  resigned, -with  great  reluctance,  by 
our  ministers.  Malta  is  undoubtedly  too  distant:  but  the 
advantages,  lost  by  Spain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy, 
in  consequence  of  this  situation,  are  compensated  by  its 
vicinity  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  Grecian  islands,  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Ital3r.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  advao- 
tases  of  Malta,  in  this  view,  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. They  hawnc,  however,  beeu  placed  in  a  train  where 
they  will  elami  more  attentioti  tlian  in  these  pages;  and 
n^ay,  pcsrham,  supersede  the  projected  purchase  of  Sardi* 
nia,  wbose^  harbour  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  P^rta 
FerrajOy  ov  of  Malta..  In  the  shifting  politics  of  the  present 
day,  all  is,  nevertheless,  uncertain;  and  Malta.oiay  stifl  be  re- 
signed, before  th6se  observations  can  find  their  way  from  the 
prejBs. 

It  is  time  to  leave  speculation,  and  to  follow  our  author  and 
the  foro^^y  The  first  interesting  passage  that  we  meet,  is 
the  picturesque  description  of  the  Bay  of  Marmorice. 

•  The  entrance  into  this  singnferiy  besntiful  haven,  which  is  enfi- 
dentljT  spactous  to  contain  all  Uie  navy  of  Great  Britain^  is«  as  I  before 
cteervM,  nanowj  lying  between  twio  ranges  of  steep  mountainSj  that 
e^teadle  the  sea  shore.  From  this  the  view  opens  at  once  npon  a 
skeetr  of  unruffled  vata'^  nearly  twenty  miles  m  circumferenoe,  sar- 
maided  b|7  lofty  hills,  rising  one.aibove  the  other  like  an  arophithe* 
9SU9^,Xomlk  of  them  thickly  covered  with  trees,  composing  the  richest 
variety  of  shadesy  and  reaching  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
into  which  some  of  Uiem  actoaHy  dip  their  pendent  branches.  In 
4|ier  parts  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  huge  masses  of  rock,  broken 
afld^.|rugged,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  vegetation  on  them,  project  Into 
the  water^  vamng  the  scene,  and  ^jom^  considerably  to  it's  wild 
iubUtxiity;  while -beyond  the  woody  Wlk  prodigious  masses  of  barren 
SROnntaiBS'  appear^  rising  one  above  the  other  in  pleasing  confu«on, 
with  here  ana  there  scattered  clumps  of  trees,  climbing  almost  to  the 
tap/ 

.*  To  attempt  describing  all  the  varieties  of  this  immense  scenery  of 
wood  and  mouiHaiii>  where  eyery  change  of  positioa  gives  a  new  out- 
line and  ff^:(ints  to* please  the  eye,  would  be  a  vain  effort;  but  the 
view  is  most  particularly  beautiful  and  sublime,  when,  on  a  calm  even- 
ingi  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  throwing  over  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry a  rich  and  glossy  stream  of  light,  display  a  magnificence  beyond  the 
utmost  stretch  of  fancy,  and  equally  above  the  delineat^n  of  the  pen* 
cIl*     p.  45. 

The  town  and  castle  of  ftlarmorice,  with  the  adjacent 
mountains,  are  represented  in  a  plate.    We  forgot  to  re- 
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thark,  that,  in  ^^tihg  of  Rh6ded^  our  ati^or  fbllbws  die' 
tEncient  ihble,  in  suppodng  the  celebrated  Colossus  to  have 
stood  at  the  entrance'  of  the  harbour,  witih  ohe*  le^  on  each' 
shore ;  though  it  is  much*  ihore  probable  that  ihis  famous 
statue  of  the  sua  was  near  thehareoar  only,  at  some  distance 
^om  the  sea-. 

.  la  the  gulf  of  IM^acri,  our  author  describes  and  delineates 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  at  Telmessus.  The 
town,  from  the  extent  of  these  remains,  might,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  have  contained  from  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  in  the  voyage  t6  Egypt,  or  in 
the  eventful  iu:t ions  of  the  13th  and  the  21st  of  March.  We 
see  little  added  to,  or  different  from,  former  accounts;  and 
the  narrative  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  explicit,  as  that 
in  sir  Robert  Wilson's  work.  Perhaps  we  have  not  under* 
Stood  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  dromedary  C9rpsy  so 
veil  as  it  is  explained  in  the  following  passage. 

'  The  French  had  been  followed,  ever  since  they  left  EI  Och,  by  a 
bocly  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  Arabs  on  horseback^  who  annojred 
them  excesnvely,  and  prevented  their  sending  out  reconnoitring  par* 
ties,  as  these,  onde  separated  from  the  main  bodv>  would  soon  have 
£dIeo  a  sacrifice  to  their  inveterate  aninoosity.  The  regiment  of  dro- 
medaries had  been  a  very  useful  corps  to  the  French.  It  was  com- 
posed gf  picked  men,  chosen  from  the  whole  army^  who>  mounted 
upon  these  very  swift  animals,  were  employed  in  pursuing  the  Arabs 
through  the  doert,  and  overtaking  them  where  it  would  have  been  im- 
possime  for  any  other  troops.  Tribes  of  Arabs  retiring  into  the  deep^ 
est  parts  of  the  desert^  where  they  thought  themselves  secure^  wem 
soon  dbpeiMd  by  them,  and  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  some- 
times  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand,  became  the  property  of  the 
captors,  among  whom  the  value  was  afterward  divided.  By  these 
means,  several  individuals  of  this  corps  had  accumulated  to  the  amount 
ff  forty  or  fifty  thousand  livres,  [sixteen  or  twenty  hundred  gui* 
neftt^  with  which  they  were  very  glad  to  return  to  France,  I  haTS 
^leard  it  confidently  asserted,  that,  when  attacked  by  a  very  snperiour 
forcd  of  Arabs,  the  men  dismounted  from  their  dromedaries,  and» 
making  them  lie  down,  placed  themselves  behind  them,  the  animal 
thus  serving  ad  a  parapet  to  his  rider.*    p.  133, 

The  following  account  of  the  capoutan  pacha  merits  our 
particular  attention,  as  he  may  become  an  important  perr 
sonage  in  future  political  scenes. 


'  The  capoutan  pacha  has  displ^ed,  in  the  present  campaign  at 
leasts  his  militaiy  qualifications,  which  have  obtained  him  high  re- 
nown in  this  country,  but  which  dwindle  away  when  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  talents  of  an  European  commander. 

'  An  ambition  spuming  the  idea  of  a  rival,  prodigal  generosity,  ac- 
tivily  indefatigable,   great  penetration,   a  marked  predilection  for 
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mvtrf  thing  Enropean,  and  a  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  every 
one  immediately  about  him^  are  the  best  and  most  prominent  features 
in  his  character ;  but  to  his  education  in  the  seraglio  be  owes  the  bp« 
posite  and  dark  side  of  his  characteri  profound  dissimulation,  and  a 
deep  spirit  of  intrigue* 

'  He  has  great  interest  at  Constantinople,  derived  from  his  own 
abilities^  and  from  his  relationship  to  the  sultan^  one  of  vrfaose  sisters 
is  his  wife.  He  is  violent  in  bis  hatred  to  the  person  who  has  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  develop  his  character,  or  his  view?;  but  as  his 
animosity  increases,  he  puts  on  a  semblance  of  friendship  more  attrac- 
tive, and  the  mask  of  kindness  neve^  falls  off,  till  hia  enemy  is  en« 
ticed  into  the  snare. 

'  Still  he  b  the  only  man  now  among  the  Turks,  who  possesses 
enlarged  ideas  in  politics.  He  has  been  able  to  place  the  Turkish  na- 
vy on  a  footing  far  more  resectable,  than  when  he  was  put  at  it's 
head;  and  there  is  not  one  Turkish  commander,  except  himself,  who 
has  disciplined  his  troops  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  He  has  now 
Under  his  orders  two  very  good  r^ments,  those  of  Abdallah  and  So- 
liman  Aga^  commanded  indeed  by  Germans,  but  owing  niach  of  their 
regularity  to  hiaown  superin  tendance. 

*  The  capoutan  pacha  has  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  vizier, 
which  he  does  not  endeavour  to  conceal.  He  took  great  pains  to  keep 
his  army  separate;,  and  always  wished  that  the  prowess  of  his  troops 
should  be  compared  with  that  bf  the  vizier's  forces.  His  pride  told 
him,  that  he  could  not  lose  by  the  comparison. 

'-  The  vivacity  of  his  mind  inclines  him  rather  to  the  French  than 
to  the  English,  and  should  he  succeed  in  his  views  of  being  appointed 
vizier,  to  which  situation  his  talents  and  ambition  lead  him,  his  first 
act  would  probably  be  to  consolidate  an  amicable  treaty  with  France, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  a  regular  and  well  disciplined  army  m  the 
Turkish  empire,  by  i;itroducing  European  officers.  He  will  probably 
sucoaed  in  many  of  his  plans,  unless  continual  fatigue,  excess  in  opi- 
um, or  intrigues,  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

"^  There  is  one  person  in  whom  he  reposes  the  utmost  confidenee, 
and  whom  on  all  occasions  he  consults.  This  is  Isaak  Bey,  a  man  of 
deep  and  low  cunning,  who  has  been  at  Paris,  and  is  a  complete 
Frenchman.  He  will  most  likely  succeed  fab  patron,  the  capoutan 
pacha,  in  hb  situation.'    p.  145. 

Pompey*8  Pillar  has' shared  much  of  the  attention  of  die 
English  omcers,  who  have  discovered  an  inscription  on  its 
base.     The  whol6  account  we  shall  transcribe; 

^  111  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  had  mentioned  it  was  plainly  dis- 
ttmible,  that  there  had  been  an  inscription  on  the  western  face  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  pillar  near  Alexandria,  commonly  called  Pompey's, 
though  this  has  been  flatly  denied  by  some  travellers.  This  inscrip* 
tion,  howler,  was  in  such  a  state  that  nothing  short  of  th«  most  in- 
defatigable ardour  could  hope  to  decipher  it  3  yet  it  has  been  accom- 
plish^  by  the  able  and  unremitting  exertions  of  the  honourable  cap- 
tain Dundas,  of  the  royal  staff  corps,  and  lieutenant  Desade,  of  the 
queen's  German  regiment,  the  latter  of  whom,  during  the  campaiga 
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in  Egypt,  'served  as  aide  de  camp  to  major  general  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  as 
^iie  has  since  under  the  eari  of  Gavan':  by  whom  this  valuable  discoc* 
^ry«  which  aspertaina  to  whom  and  by  whom  the  pillar  .was  erected, 
has  just  been  brought  to  England.  Iliese  gentlemen,  by  visiting  the 
pillar  repeatedly^  during  the  few  moments  when  the  sun  shone  in  such 
ja  direction  upon  the  pedestal  as  to  mark  the  letters  by  their  shade, 
Vi^ere  enabled  to  discrinninate  them  one  after  another.  Thus  they  ex- 
ecuted a  task,  in  six  weeks,  which  none  of  the  French  sawans  or  lite- 
rati  appear  even  to  have  attempted  during  their  long  stay  in  the  conn* 
try.  I  shall  give  the  inscription  first  as  it  was  made  out  by  these  offi- 
cers, and  then  as  the  deiicient  letters  have  been  supplied  by  the  rer. 
jyir.  H^yter,  at  Naples,  who  is  laudaUy  employed  in  deciphering  the 
manuscripts  found  in  Herculaneum*  To  these  I  sh^  aut>j9in  an  En- 
glish translation. 

TO  •     •  •  •  COTATON  AYTOKPATOPA 
TONnOAIOYXON  AA€3ANAP€IAC 

AIOK'  H  lANONTON TON 

no CHAPXOC  AimiTOY 


TON  TIMICOTATON  AYTOKPATOPA 
TONnOAIOYXON  AA€SANAP€IAC    ^ 
AIOKAHTIANON  TON  C€B ACTON 
nONTIOC  CHAPXCC  AirYHTOY 
''nPOCKYNCi'' 

*  Translation. 

<  TO  DIOCLETIANUS  AUGUSTUS 

MOST  ADORABLE  EMPEROR, 

THE  TUTELAR  DEITY  OF  ALEXANDRU, 

PONTIUS,  PREFECT  OF  EGYPT, 

CONSECRATES  THIS.  ' 

\Vc  think  Mr.  Hay ter,  whose  classical  knowledge  we  xy-e 
^well  acquainted  with,,  and  highly  respect,  did  not  funush 
Ibis  translatiiony  nor  authorise  our  author  to  add,  that  the 
inscription  shows  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  this  pillar  was 
erected.  In  every  erection  of  a  monument^  to  the  honour  of 
an  emperor  or  a  hero,  the  dative  case  is  always  employed ; 
but  n^^Mvnu  is,  we  believe,  never  used  with  a  dative,  except 
in  the  New  Testament;  nor  id  the  word  ever  employed  in  an 
inscription.  This,  however,  only  militates  against  the  use 
of  the  supplied  word  «f«<iwi«r ;  but  the  remark  holds  with  re- 
spect to  tne  pillar  being  erected  to  Diocletian.  The  seor 
tence  may  be  concluded  in  many  other  ways.  We  shalThiot 
add  our  conjectures,  but  only  remark  that  the  disputed 
point  is  by  fio  meazis  elu^idatecL 
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The  journey  to  Cairo  offers  nothing  particularly  intereaU  * 
in?y  except  the  platea,  which  represent  viewa  of  .Cairo,  Gu« 
2>&ij  &Cf  drawn  with  elegance  and  precision.  There  are 
views,  also,  of  Joseph's  well,- and  the  diflbrent  mechanical 
pieans  of  raising  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of 
inundation.  We  cannot  omit  our  author*s  description  of  the 
pyramids^  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  record  the  impresaon 
these  stupendous  remains  make  on  (JifFerent  minds, 

*  The  countiy  was  almost  all  under  water^  and  firom  the  spot  whert 
we  landed  we  had  about  a  mile  to  wa1k«  over  a  heavy  sand,/  to  the 
great  pyramid*  As  we  approached  these  moet  ancient  and  astonish*- 
ing  of  all  antiquiclesy  we  were  tarpriaed  not  to  find  their  hulk  increase 
in  appearance  \  and^  what  was  still  more  extraordinary^  when  at  tha 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  the  stones,  with  which  they  are  builty 
*seemed  to  our  eyes  no  larger  than  common  bricks :  but  when  we  ar* 
rived  at  the  foot  of  the  first  pyramid,  which  is  the  largest^  we  were 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  immense 
labour  and  expense,  with  wlfich  these  admirable  monuments  must  have 
been  raised.  Those  stones,  which  at  so  short  a  distance  had  appeared 
so  small,  were  now  transformed  into  masses  four  feet  square,  and  two 
in  height  To  what  this  illusion  u  to  be  ascribed,  whether  to  the 
power  of  perspective,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  these  structures  are 
built,  each  cotnrse  of  stones  receding  from  that  beneath  it,  till  they  ar» 
live  at  the  top,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

'  Several  large  heaps  of  stone,  of  the  same  kind  and  sia^as  Uiose 
vsed  in  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  are  collected  around  them*  This 
stone  is  of  a  soft  nature,  and  In  appearance  not  unlike  chalk, 

^  The  construction  of  these  massive  monuments,  built  with  all  the 
proportions  necessary  to  ensure  their  durability,  though  not  a  master- 
piece of  elegance,  is  wrely  one  of  art  ^  as  neither  thc(  force  of  winds 
and  storms,  the  gradual  decay  of  time,  nor  ^e  spoiling  hand  of  man^ 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  shsdce  them.  Even  at  this  remote  period 
from  the  time  when  they  were  erected,  the  toil  and  coet»  that  must  at-f 
tend  their  demolition,  woaU  be  incredibfe* 

'  From  the  pyramids  we  proceeded  to  that  monstrous  figure,  the 
sphinx.  The  face  of  it  has  been  most  savagely  mu|ilat(d,  and  odIv 
ret?iins  enou^  of  its  former  features,  to  allow  you  to  guess  wha^  it 
once  was.  The  French,  having  cleared  the^sand  all  arotuid  the  foun- 
dation, have  enabled  us  to  ascertain,  that  it  never  had  a  body  connected 
te* it,  as  was  generally  imagined.'    p.  24^9. 

The  ^  views'  of  the  pyramids  merit  commendation, 
A  few  cpncluding  observations  on  the  Nile,  the  cliokate^ 
and  population,  of  Egypt,  are  added,  which  convey  no  new 
information,  ^hey  are  illustrated  with  coloured  plates,  bold 
but  incorrect. 

The  appendix  containsi  the  various  returns  and  dispatches 
of  the  commanders,  with'  the  papers  found  in  the  pocket  ol 
general  Roize,  who  fell  the  21st  of  March  ;  and  a  very  can* 
qid  account  of  the  siege  of  Cairo,  by  general  Belliard»  a}. 


tc»dy  published.    In  short,  we  find  cnery  cTocument  which 
is  necessary  to  remove  doubt  or  ricepticism. 


Art.  II. '^Voyages  from  Mtmtrfal,  o»  the  Sioer  Si.  Laur 
rtnce,  through  the  Continmt  qf  North  America^  Kc.  By 
Alexander  Mackensde^  Esq.  [Contwuedfrom  Vol.  XXX  f. 
New  Arr.  p.  1 30. 

WE  return  to  these  Voyages,  tliough  without  great  cu- 
riositVy  since,  having  completed  the  subject  in  a  geogra- 
phical view,  the  particular  events  cannot  expect  to  be 
found  very  interesting.  In  the  first  journey,  whose  course,  , 
in  ^neral,  we  traced  (p.  123),  we  find  few  circugistances 
which  can  detain  us.  Scattered  tribes  of  savages,  in  the 
Jbigher  latitudes,  with  few  resources  of  ingenuity,  and  as 
few  powers  of  mind,  meet  us  in  different  directions.  Their 
huts  are  rude  constnictions,  their  arts  but  trivial.  The  fish- 
eries are  their  chief  support,  though  they  are  occasionally 
hunters.  The  beaver  does  not  appear  to  be  a  frequent  inha- 
bitant of  the  high  northern  region  through  which  our  autl^or 
tiaveled  ;  and  die  skin  of  a  moose-deer  was  there  considered 
^  a  present  of  peculiar  value.  Slave  Lake,  which  lies  in  a 
more  genial  climate  (about  61^  north  latitude),  abounds  with 
a  variety  of  animab ;  and  we  sliall  select  a  mott  account  df 
our  traveler's  observations  in  this  spot : — they  were  made  in 
June  178^. 

*  Iht  course  of  this  river*  (Slave  River)  <  is  meaiidertng»  and  tends 
to  th«  north»  and  in  abbot  ten  miles  falls  into  the  Slave  Lake,  where 
we  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  we  found  a  great  change  in 
the  weather,  as  it  was  become  extreroel/  cold.  The  Take  was  entire- 
ly covered  with  ice,  and  did  not  seem  in  any  degree  to  have  given  way^ 
hot  near  the  shore.  The  gnats  and  muskitoes,  which  wen  very  trou- 
blesome during  our  passa^  along  the  river,  did  not  venUue  to  aocom- 
pany  us  to  this  colder  region. 

*  The  banks  of  the  river  both  above  and  below  the  rapids,  were  on 
both  fides  covered  with  the  various  kinds  of  wood  common  to  this 
country  $  particularly  the  western  side;  the  land  being  lower  and  con« 
eisting  of  a  rich  black  soil.  l*his  artificial  ground  is  carried  down  by 
the  stream,  and  rests  upon  drift  wood,  so  as  to  be  eight  or  ten  jfeet 
deep.  Th6  eastern  banks  are  mom  elevated,  and  the  soil  a  y^low  clay 
mixed  with  gravel  -,  so  that  the  tiees  are  neither  so  large  or  numerous 
as  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  ground  wss  not  thawed  above  fourteen 
inches  inde|)th ;  notwithstanding  the  leaf  was  at  its  full  growth;  while 
•long  the  lake  there  was  scarcely  any  appearance  of  verdure. 

*  The  Indians  informed  me,  that,  at  a  very  small  distance  fiom  ei- 
ther bank  of  the  river,  are  very  extensive  plainit  frequented  by  large 
^■eidsof  buf!alpes  ;  while  the  moo^e  and  rein<leer  keep  in  the.  woods 
that  border  on  It.    The  beavers,  whid)  am  in  great  nutab^rs;,  buiU 
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their  habttations  in  the  small  lakes  and  riven,  a8>  in  the  lai^^er  streamy 
the  ice  carries  every,  thing  along  with  it,  during  the  spring.  The  mn^ 
banks  in  the  river  are  covered  with  wild  fowl ;  and  we  this  morning 
IciUed  two  swans,  ten  geese,  and  one  beaver,  without  suffering  the 
delay  of  an  hour :  so  that  we  might  have  soon  filled  the  canoe  with 
them,  if  that  had  been  our  object.? "  p.  ?• 

.  From  Slave  Lake,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeds,  in  a  western 
direction,  to  the  mountains,  through  a  river  to  which  his 
own  name  is  ajfBxed«  This  river,  on  reaching  the  higher 
grounds,  assumes  a  northernly  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
North  Sea.  He  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  sea ;  but  its  vi- 
cinity was  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  tides.  Whale  Island, 
the  Thule  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  nearly  in  69^^**.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  the  Indians  in  latitude  65^* — some- 
what to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  great  Bear  River, 
from  the  east,  joins  Mackenzie's  River,  or  ratiier  diverges 
from  it,  in  a  western  course. 

f  During  our  shqrt  stay  vith  the^e  people,  they  amu3ed  vs  with 
dancing,  which  they  accompanied  with  their  voices  i  but  neither  theur 
^ng  or  their  dance  possessed  much  variety.  The  men  and  wome^ 
formed  a  promiscuous  ring.  The  former  have  a  bone  dagger  or  plec^ 
of  stick  betw^  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  they  keep  ex« 
tended  above  the  head>  in  continual  motion  :  the  left  they  seklom  raise 
so  high,  but  work  it  backwards  and  forwapcis  in  an  horizontal  direct 
tion  ;  while  they  leap  about  and  throw  themselves  into  various  antic 
postures,  to  the  measure, of  their  music,  always  bringing  their  heds 
close  to  each  other  at  every  pause.  The  men  occasionally  howl  in  imi- 
tation of  some  animal,  and  he  who  continues  this  violent  exercise  for 
the  longestperiodj  appears  to  he  considered  as  the  best  performer.  The 
women  isiifler  their  arms  to  hang  as  without  the  power  of  motion. 
They  are  a  meagre,  ^g^y*  ill*niade  people,  particularly  about  the  legs, 
which  are  veiy  clumsy  and  covered  with  sc^bs.  The  latter  circum- 
stance proceeds  probably  from  their  habitually  roasting  them  before 
the  iire.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  unhealthy  state, 
which  is  owing,  as  I  imagine,  to  their  natural  filthtness.  They  am 
of  a  moderate  stature,  and  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  through  the 
fcoat  of  dirt  and  grease  that  covers  them,  are  of  a  fairer  complexion 
than  the  generality  of  Indians  who  are  the  natives  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. 

*  Some  of  them  have  their  hatr  of  a  rreat  length  3  while  others  suf> 
fer  a  long  tress  to  fiall  behind,  and  the  rest  is  cut  so  short  as  to  expose 
their  eah,  but  no  other  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  it.  The  beards 
of  some  of  the  old  men  were  long,  and  the  rest  had  them  pulled  out  by 
the  roots,  so  that  not  an  hair  could  be  seen  on  their  chins.  The  men 
have  two  double  lin«,  either  black  or  blue,  tattooed  upon  each  cheeky 
Atom  the  ear  to  the  nose.  The  gristle  of  the  latter  is  perforated  so  as 
^9  admit  a  goose-quill  or  a  small  piece  of  wood  to  be  passed  ihrough* 
th^  bij€ce. '  Theii*  clothing  is  maae  of  the  dressed  skins  of  the  rein  or 
fUooie'^er,  though  more  commonly  of  the  former.  These  the^  pre- 
pare in  the  hair  for  printer,  and  make  shirts  of  both,  which  readi  U> 
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"fhjfi  middle  of  their  thij^*  Some  of  them  are  decorated  wiCbi  an  em* 
broideiy  of  veiy  neat  workmanship  with  porcupine  quills  and  the  hair 
of  the  moose,  coloured  red«  blacky  yellow,  and  white.  Their  upper 
garments  are  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  body,  with  a  fringt 
round  the  bottom,  and  are  used  both  sleeping  and  awake.     Their  ic^ 

fins'cooie  halfway  up  the  thigh,  and  are  sewed  to  their  ^hoes :  they 
ve  embroidered  round  the  ancle,  and  upon  every  seam.  The  dress  of 
-Che  women  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  men.  The  former  havi&  no  co* 
▼ering  on  their  private  parts,  except  a'tassel  of  leather  which  dangle* 
from  a  small  cord,  as  it  appears,  to  keep  off  the  flies,'  which  wouU 
otherwise  be  veiy  troublesome.  Whether  circumcision  be  practised 
among  them,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  the  appearanpe  of  it  was 
general  among  those  whom  I  saw.'     p.  55. 

*  Their  lodges  are  of  a  very  simple  structure  :  a  few  poles  supported 
by  A  forkj  and  forming  a  semicircle  at  tt»e  bottom,  with  some  branches 
or  a  piece  of  bark  as  a  covering,  constitutes  the  whole  of  their  natlvo 
architecture.  They  build  two  of  these  huts  facing  each  other,  and 
make  the  fire  between  them.  The  fiimiture  harmonises  with  the  build- 
ings :  they  have  a  few  dishes  of  wood,  bark,  of  horn  ;  the  vessels  in 
wbic^  they  cook  their  victuals,  are  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd,  narrow  at 
tno  top  ai(d  wide  at  the  bottom,  aud  of  watape,  fabricated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hold 'water,  which  is  made  to  boil  by  putting  a  succession 
of  jed*h6t  stonej)  into  it«  These  vessels  contain  from  two  to  six  gal* 
fons.  They  hav(^  a  number  of  small  leather  bags  to  hold  their  embroi* 
dered  work,  lines,  an4  nets.  I'hey  always  keep  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fibres  of  wiljow  bark,  which  they  work  into  thread  on  their  thighs* 
iTheir  nets  are  from  three  to  forty  fathoms  in  length,  and  from  thir- 
teen to  thirty-six  meshes  in  depth.  The  short  deep  ones  they  set  in 
the  eddy  purrent  of  rivers,  and  ^he  long  ones  in  the  lakes.  They  like- 
wise make  line^  of  the  sinewy  of  the  reinnleer,  and  manufacture  their 
hooks  from  wood,  horn>  or  bone.  Their  arms  and  weapons  for  hunt* 
ingy  are  bows  and  aprows,  spears,  daggers,  and  pogamagans,  or  clube. 
The  bows  are  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  strings  are  of 
>inews  or  raw  skins.  The  arrows  are  two  feet  and  an  half  long,  in- 
cluding the  barb,  which  is  variously  formed  of  bone,  horn,  flint,  iron, 
or  copper,  and  are  winged  with  three  feathers.  The  pole  of  the  spears 
is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  pointed  with  a  barbed  bone  of  ten 
Inches.  With  this  weapon  they  strike  the  rein-deer  in  the  water.  The 
daggers  are  fiat  and  sharp- pointed,  about  twelve  inches  Ipng,  and  made 
of  horn  or  bone.  The  pogamagon  is  made  of  the  Horn  of  the  rein- 
deer, the  branches  being  ^ill  cut  off,  except  that  which  forms  the  ex- 
tremity. This  instrument  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  cni{4oyed 
to  dispatch  their  enemies  in  battle,  and  such  animals  as  they  catch  in 
snares  placed  for  that  purpose.  These  arc  about  three  fathom  long, 
and  arc  made  of  the  green  skin  of  the  rein  or  moose-deer,  but  in  such 
small  strips,  that  it  requires  from  ten  to  thirty  strands  to  make  this 
cord,  which  is  not  thicker  than  a  cod-line ;  and  strong  enough  t^  re- 
sist any  animal  that  can  be  entangled  in  it.  Snares  or  nooses  arc  also 
made  of  sinews  to  take  lesser  animals,  such  as  hares  and  white  par- 
tridges, which  are  very  numerous.  Their  axes  are  manufacturetl  of  a 
yiece  of  brown  or  grey  sloiie  from  six  to  eight  inches  longi  and  tw« 
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Sacket  ^ick.  The  inside  is  flat,  and  the  outstda  round  end  tapenii|f 
io  an  edge,  an  inch  wide.  The/  are  fastened  by  the  middle  with  the 
ikt  side  inwards  to  an  handle  two  feet  long,  with  a  cord  of  given  dcin. 
Thia  is  the  tool  with  which  they  split  their  wood,  and  we  bclMr«e»  the 
^y  one  of  its  kind  amofig  them.'    f.  S7* 

These  Indians,  as  well  as  their  more  southern  neigfabonrs, 
were  extravagant  in  their  stories  of  the  difBcuIties  and  dan- 
gers of*  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  The  river  is  repre- 
sented as  full  of  rapids,  abounding .  in  fnamtaus  or  spirits  ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  journey  as  being  so  great^  that  old  age 
would  overtake  them  before  they  could  arrive  at  its  termina- 
tion. In  the  higher  latitudes,  the  manners  are  more  nearly 
those  of  the  Esquimaux,  from  whom  they  are  at  no  great 
distance  on  the  north-east,  and  whom  they  seem  greatly  to 
dread.  We  need  not  stay  to  enJargft  on  the  nak^  dreary 
wpearance  of  these  northern  regions,  or  on  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  shall  add  the  short  account  ox  what  our 
voyagers  last  saw  from  Whale  Island. 

'  We  landed  at  the  houndary  of  our  voyage  in  this  direction^  and 
as  soon  as  the  tents  were  pitched  I  ordered  the  nets  to  he  set,  when  I 
proceeded  with  the  English  chief  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island, 
from  which  we  discovered  the  solid  ice,  extending  from  the  south-west 
hy  compass  to  the  eastward.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the 
south-westward,  we  could  dimly  perceive  a  chain  of  mountains^ 
'atretching  further  to  the  north  than  Uie  edge  of  the  ice,  at  the  distance 
of  upwards  of  twenty  leagues.  To  the  eastward  we  saw  many  i^andSf 
and  in  our  progress  we  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  white  par- 
tridges,  now  become  brown.  There  were  also  flocks  of  very  beautiful 
plovers,  and  I  found  the  nest  of  one  of  them  with  four  eggs.  WHite 
ovds,  likewise,  were  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place :  but  the  dead, 
as  well  as  the  living,  demanded  our  attention,  for  we  came  to  the 
grave  of  one  of  the  natives,  by  which  lay  a  bow,  a  paddle,  and  a 
spear.  The  Indians  informed  me  that  they  landed  on  a  small  island, 
about  four  leagues  from  hence,  where  they  had  seen  the  tracks  of  two 
men,  that  were  quite  fresh  $  they  had  also  found  a  secret  store  of 
train  oil,  and  several  bones  of  y»hiie  bears  were  scattered  about  the 
place  where  it  was  hid.  The  wind  was  now  so  high  that  it  was  im- 
practicable for  us  to  visit  the  nets.'     p.  50. 

In  these  regions  the  travelers  stay  some  time,  pursuing  tfa« 
whiles  when  practicable,  and  supplying  themselves  with 
food  from  the  river,  by  means  of  tlwir  nets,  and  from  the 
air,  by  their  fire-arms.  The  animals  of  tliese  regions  arc 
rein-4ecr,  be^rs,  wolvereens,  martens,  foxes,  hiires,  and 
white  buffaloes;  but  the  latter  are  only  found  in  the  moun- 
tains oil  the  west.  The  Esquimaux  are  represented  as  trea- 
cherous and  cruel :  with  them,  the  Indians  have  frequent 
coi>tcsts ;  and  the  former  appear  to  be,  in  many  respects,  a 
iOQiore  intelligent  and  ingenious  race,    Tiie  Esquimau^c  loetvr 


ddbed  dieuf  having  seeo  canoes  full  ef  n^ita  ittw,  ^[fat  or 
ten  years  ago^»to  the  westward,  which  were  prphathly  soniA 
4>f  the  seamen  of  captain  Code.  In  th^ae  fegh  istitudesy 
Mr.  Mackenzie  reoiarkd  that  the  appetite  is  ror^Jcioiift.  Tea 
men  and  four  women  devoured,  in  six  day$,  two  cfiin^deer, 
four  swansyrfojrty-iive  geese^  and  acppsidcrable  quantity  of 
fishes. 

The  return  was  marked  by  few  peculiar  circumstances, 
$ome  petroleum  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  brittle  in  consis- 
tence, was  found  on  the  branch  of  a  stream  f^'Uii^g  into  Mac^ 
kenzie's  River ;  i^nd  flints  are  discoverable  also  on  its  banks^ 
The  following  observations  deserve  notice,  though  we  $hall 
9ot  attempt  to  explain  them.  They,  however,  evidently  aU 
lade  to  European  visitors. 

'  Then?  were  five  or  six  pecsons  whom  we  had  not  seen  before-;  anj 
tmos^g  them  was  a  dojo^-rib  Indian^  whom  some  private  quarrel  bad 
driy^  from  bi^  countiy.  Tbe  English  chief  understood  him  as  well 
pB  on^  of  bis  own  nation^  a|i4  gave  the  following  account  of  their  con*> 
yewation : — 

'  ^e  had  been  iaformed  by  the  people  with  whom  be  now  lives,  tht 
]EIar^  Indians,  that  there  is  an6thcr  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains  to  the  south-west,  which  falls  into  the  BelhouUay  Toe,  or 
White-man's  Lake,  in  comparison  of  which  that  on  whose  banks  we 
then  were,  was  but  a  small  stream ;  that  the  natives  were  very  large, 
and  very  wicked,  and  kill  common  men  with  their  eyes  |  that  t&y 
make  canoes  lax^er  than  ours ;  that  those  who  inhabit  the  entrance  o( 
it  kill  a  kind  ot  beaver,  the  skin  of  which  is  almost  red ;  and  that 
large  canoes  often  frequent  it.  As  there  is  no  known  conununication 
by  water  «rith  this  rfv^r,  the  natives  who  ^aw  it  went  over  the  moun* 
tains.*    W.S2* 

On  further  examination,  this  intelligent  Indian  seemed  to 
describe  Unalasche  Fort ;  and  the  western  river  was  conse- 
quently Cook's.  From  his  account,  Mackenzie's  River  must 
very  nearly  reach  Norton  Sound ,  as  the  man  made  mention  of  a 
long  point  of  land  between  the  rivers,  which  was  probably  z 
point  of  the  mountains  ; — ^but,  with  respect  to  so  uncertain 
a  circumstance,  there  is  much  room  for  hesitation.  The 
coast  to  the  west  of  Whale  Island  has  not  been  very  carefully 
examined.  Of  these  •western  inhabitants,  many  singular  sto* 
ries  were  related.  Their  large  canoes  we  can  easily  under- 
stand ;  and  that  they  are  of  a  gigantic  stature,  adorned  with 
nvings,  may  be  a  tale  easily  transferred  from  the  ships  tt)  the 
men.  It  is  said,  also,,  that  they  fed  on  large  birds,  which 
they  killed  with  ease,  though  common  men  ^ame  also  the 
Tictims  of  their  voracity  ;  and  that  they  could  kill  with  their 
eyes.  All  this  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  accidental 
si^ht  of  an  European  leveling  his  gun  at  a  large  bird.  No 
additiQiial  circumstance  -worth  reccnrding  occurred,  except 
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^at  tHejr  sairdie  side  of  a  seam  of  coals  on  fire,  on  the  bahkit 
-of  the  livery  which  filled  the  air  with  sulphureous  vapour. 

The  second  voyaj^e  was,-  as  we  have  before  xntntioned,  t6 
•Che  Pacific  Ocean,  chiefly  in  the  course  of  Peace  River,  al-- 
ready  described. 

'  In  consequence  of  this  design,  I  left  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Cbepe^vyan,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Roderic  Mackenzie,  accompanied  by 
two  canoes  laden  with  the  necessary  articles  for  trade ;  we  accordingly 
steered  west  for  one  of  the  branches  th^t  communicates  with  the  Peace 
ilivcr,  called  the  Pine  River;  at  the  entrance  of  which  wc  waited  for 
the  other  canoes,  in  order  to  take  some  supplies  from  them,  as  I  ha4 
raason  to  apprehend  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  ixs.  We 
entered  the  Peace  River  at  seven  in  the  morning  ot  the  12th>  taking  a 
westeriy  course.  It  is  evident^  that  all  the  land  between  it  anid  the 
Lake  of  the  Hills,  as. far  as  the  Elk  River,  is  formed  by  the  quantity 
of  earth  and  mud,  which  is  carried  down  by  the  streams  of  those  two 
|;reat  rivers.  In  this  space  there  are  several  lakes.  The  lake  Clea^ 
Water,  which  is  the  deepest,  Lake  Vassieu,  and  the  Athabasca  lake^ 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  whose  denomination  in  the 
Knistineaux  language  implies  a  flat,  low,  swampy  country,  snbject 
to  inundations.  The  two  last  lakes  are  now  so  shallow,  that,  from 
the  cau^e  ju^t  mentioned,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  that  in  a  few 
y^ars,  they  will  have  exchanged  {heir  character  and  become  exten^e 
^fiairests. 

*  This  country  is  so  level,  that>  at  soine  sei^sgns,  it  is  entirely  overw 
flowed,, which  accounts  for' the  periodical  influx  and  reflux  of  tne  wa- 
ters betweep  the  Lake  of  the  tlills  and  the  Peace  River/    ?.  122. 

'  The  name  of  the  river  and  the  point  arose  from  the  peace, 
concluded  at  the  latter,  between  the  Beaver  and  the  Knis- 
teneaux  Indians,  the  real  names  being  those  of  the  land  which 
•was  the  object  of  the  contest.  From  the  Falls,  to  what  is 
called  the  old  establishment,  the  river  trends  south-west  *, 
In  this  countiy,  the  inhabitants — viz,  the  Chepewyans— have 
adopted  die  appearance  and  mamiers  of  their  former  ene? 
mies,  the  Knisteneaux ;  and  their  women  are,  appaxentlyi 
kept  in  the  most  abject  submission.  They  are,  ot  course, 
squalid  and  dirty  in  the  extreme.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  to  the  Falls,  the  country  is  low.  On  the  lowest  ground 
the  soil  is  good,  being  composed  of  tlie  sediment  of  the  river, 
of  putrefied  leaves  and  vegetables.  In  the  higher  grounds  is 
a  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  stones.  On  a  line  with  the  Falls, 
therQ  are,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  extensive  plains,  the 
pasture  of  numerous  herds  of  buBiiloes.  Above  the  Falls,  the 

J  round  is  more  loftv,  and  displays  a  similar  soil  with  the 
ighcr  grounds  latefy  mentioned.     Culinary  vegetables  and 


*^  As  Mr.  Maclctnzie  !s  ascending  the  stream,  the  course  of  the  river  inelfrnxtH  b^ 
.  eof»idere4,  in  every  tnstiAce,  a*  in  tbi<,  to  bt  in  an  oppoiite  dincUon,    Rsy. 
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foots  will  probably  tbrive  oti  this  spot,  as  they  have  done  in 
#ie  neiffMdourhood  of  tbe  iOk  Rlirer.  and  the  Lake  of  tbo 
Hills.  . 

Our  author  wii^tered  at  what  is  called,  in  the  map,  '  Fork 
Fort/  somewhat  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  forks  of  two 
<5onsiderable  branches  of  Peace  River.  In  tliis  spot,  on  th^ 
25th  of  November,  the  thermometer  was  14^  b^Iow  0  ;  and 
on  the  28th,  16^.  On  the  recurrence  of  a  south  wind,  the 
fhermometer  re-ascended  to  nearly  the  freezing  point.  Oa 
fhe  2d  of  December,  however, .  the  instrument  was  acciden- 
tally broken.  Fork  Fort  is  in  about  S^i^  north  latitude. 
The  tran^ctioas  of  a  winter-residence  in  this  uugenial  cli-, 
^ate  cannot  be  humerous.— ^Our  author's  account  of  the 
Beaver  Indians  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  They  are  quick, 
Krely,  and  active,  with  dark  penetrating  eyes,  passionate, 
but  easily  appeased,  fond  of  gaming,  and  eradicate  their 
beards.  Several  appear  to  be  old  ;  but  little  of  their  age  is 
known.  One  Indian  said  that  he  remembered  the  hills  and 
plains — now  interspersed  with  groves  of  poplars— when  they 
produced  nothing  but  moss,  and  fed  only  rein-deer.  When 
the  elk  and  the  buffalo  appeared  from  the  east,  the  rein* 
deex  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  the  face  of  the  countrj 
soon  altered. 

,  Our  author  proceeds  in  a  westernly  or  a  south-west  direct 
tion;  but  his  map  is  at  variance  with  his  description.  Where 
lihe  QuisGuatina  Sepey  falls  into  Peace  River,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  ktituae  55^  56'  nearly ;  but,  in  the  map,  the  whole  of 
.  this  part  of  the  course  is  above  latitude  56^.  The  following 
description  of  a  beautiful  country,  on  the  western  bank,  me* 
rits  particular  notice. 

'  From  the  place  which  w6  quitted  this  mommg,  the  west  side  of 
the  river  displaved  a  sucoesBion  of  the  most  beautiful  sceneiy  I  had 
ever  befadd.  The  ground  rises  at  intervals  to  a  considerable  height, 
tod  stretching  inwards  to  a  considerable  distance :  at  every  interval  or 
pause  in  the  rise^  there  is  a  ver^  gently  ascending  space  or  lawn,  which 
Ml  alternate  with  abrapt  precipices  to  the  summit  of  the  whole^  or,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish.  This  magnificent  theatre  of 
nature  has  all  the  decorations  which  the  trees  and  animals  of  the  coun- 
try can  afford  it  r  groves  of  poplars  in  every  shape  vary  the  scene ; 
afid  their  intervals  are  enlivened  with  vast  heids  of  elks  and  buffaloes  : 
the  former  choosing  the  steeps  and  uplands,  and  the  latter  preferring 
the  plains.  At  this  time  the  buf&loes  were  attended  with  their  young 
ones  who  were  frisking  about  them ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  elks 
would  soon  exhibit  the  same  enlivening  drcumstsnce.  The  whole 
country  displayed  an  exuberant  verdure ;  the  trees  that  bear  a  blossom 
were  advancing  fast  to  that  delightful  appearance,  and  the  velvet  rind 
of  their  branches  reflecting  the  oblique  rays  oi  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun, 
added  a  splendid  gaiety  to  the  scene^  which  no  expressions  of  mine  are 


qodtiied  to  Jeicnbe.  The  east  ai^e  6{  the  river  conaistaof  a  mo/ff^  <4 
bigk  land  oov«red  with  the  wUte  spruce  and  the  toft  biidi,  whib  thai 
binks  abound  with  the  alder  and  the  willow/     f«  154* 

Our  travelers  now  arrive  at  rocky  mountains,  where  s'ceiies 
6f  difficulty*  and  digress,  almost  unparalleled,  awa;it  them^ 
The  river  rolls  rfowti  in  torrents,  or  tumbles  in  cascades — 
is  8om)5times  confined  between  two  craggy  mountains,  or 
bounds  over  a  rocky  bed,  interspersed  with  stiil  more  dan- 
gerous islands.  On  either  side  the  mountains  are  almost  im-. 
passable :  and  (he  Indian  carrying-plaoe  is  not  easily  disco- 
verable. The^e  various  perils  are  not  concenti^ated  in  any 
one  picture  which  we  can  copy.  We  sliall,  however,  select 
a  passage  or  two,  as  a  specimen. 

'  Those  of  my  people  who  visited  this  place  on  the  21st>  were  ^ 
opinion  that  the  water  had  risen  very  much  since  that  time.  Aboat 
two  hundred  yards  below  ua  the  stream  rushed  with  an  astonishing  but 
silent  ▼elocity,  between  pecpendicular  rodks>  which  are  not  more  than 
thirty-6ve  yards  asunder :  when  the  water  b  high,  it  runs  over  those 
rocks,  in  a  channel  three  times  that  breadth,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
6r  more  elevated  precipices.  In  the  former  are  deep  round  holes, 
some  of  which  are  full  of  water,  while  others  are  empty,  in  whose 
bottom  are  small  round  stones,  as  smooth  as  marble.  Some  of  these 
natnrsl  cylinders  would  contain  two  hundred  gallons.  At  a  small  di-^ 
fiance  bdow  the  first  of  these  rocks,  the  channel  widens  in  a  kind  of 
vg'sag  progression ;  and  it  was  really  awftd  to  beh<^d  with  what  in* 
finite  force  the  water  drives  agsdnst  the  rocks  on  one  side,  and  with 
what  iinpetttotis  strength  it  is  repelled  to  the  other :  it  then  £dls  back^ 
as  it  were,  into  a  more  straight  but  rugeed  passage,  over  which  it  \» 
tossed  in  high,  foaming,  haTf^formed  bulows,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow  it. 

'  The  young  men  informed  me  that  this  was  the  place  where  their 
relations  had  tokl  me  that  I  should  meet  with  a  fall  equal  to  that  of 
Niagara :  to  exculpate  them,  however,  from  their  apparent  miain^^ 
formation,  they  decland  that  their  friends  were'^not  accustomed  to  -ut*- 
ter  falsehoods,  and  that  the  fall  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  thci^ 
force  of  the  water.  It  is,  however,  very  evident  that  those  people  had 
not  been  here,  or  did  not  adhere  to  the  truth.  By  the  number  of  tree* 
^ich  appeared  to  have  been  felled  with  axes,  we  discovered  that  the. 
XAisteneattx,  or  some  tribes  who  are  known  to  employ  that  instni* 
ment,  had  passed  this  way.  We  passed  through  a  snare  enclosure^ 
but  saw  no  animals,  though  the  country  was  very  much  intersected  by 
their  tracks.'    f.180. 


*  Thoogh  the  son  had  shone  upon  us  thronghout  thed&y,  the  air 
was  so  coM  that  the  men,  thoii^  actively  employed,  could  iwt  i^ist 
it  without  the  aid  of  their  blanket  coats.  This  circumstance  might  ia 
some  degree  be  expected  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  were 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  |  but  as  they  are  not  so  high  as  to  prodncr 
the  extreme  cold  \riucb  we  snficred,  k  must  be.  more  particiilarly  ai^ 
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tca»iited  to  the  h^  situation  of  the  country  itKli^  i^dMr  thsn  to  the 
local  elevation  of  the  mountaiiMy  the  greatest  height  of  which  does  not 
e^cceed  fifteen  hundred  fe«t  $  though  in  general  tbey  do  not  rise  to  hal£ 
that  akitude.  But  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  take  an  exact  measure* 
ment,  I  do.  not  presume  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  conjecture.  To* 
wards  the  bottom  of  these  heights,  which  were  of  clear  snoWi  the 
tfees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves,  while  those  in  their  middle  ne* 
glon  st!!l  retained  all  the  characteristics  of  winter,  and  on  their  upper 
parts  there  wasHttJe  or  no  wood.'     f.  182. 

In  a  les$  difficult  track,  the  travelers  proceed  chiefly  south- 
easty  till  they  meet  with  some  natives,  whose^  situation  and 
circiunstances  are  far  from  enviable.  They  possess,  never-^ 
theless,  iron-work,  which  they  procure  fromEuropean  tra* 
ders  by  means  of  some  tribes  wiio  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific — thus  forming  the  connexion  between  the  travelers 
from  the  ^st,  and  trie  visitants  on  the  we^t.  They  con- 
tended, however,  and  persisted  in  the  account— thougli  mosi 
powerful  temptations  were  held  out,  as  means  of  inducing 
them  to  explam  the  situation  of  the  country — that  they  knew 
of  no  river  which  reached  from  the  spot  on  which  they  ex- 
isted to  the  sea.  Various  plans  now  suggested  themselves 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  whicn  two  chiefly  engaged  his  atten-, 
tion — viz.  to  leave  the  canoe,  and  to  penetrate,  with  these 
Indians,  to  their  commercial  friends,  or  to  abandon  the  en^ 
terprise.  The  former  was  difficult,  the  latter  mortifying. 
At  last,  he  discovered,  from  one  of  the  more  intelligent^ 
that,  at  the  source  of  Peace  River,  he  would  find  another, 
through  which  he  might  pass ;  but  that  ieven  this  did  not 
lead  to  the  sea.  The  rest  of  the  road  was  chiefly  by  land,' 
through  lakes  interspersed  with  islands  inhabited  by  a  war- 
lite  and  a  somewhat  civilised  race.     - 

Our  travelers  pursue,  with  more  ease  and  success,  their 
course  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains,  the  chief 
source  of  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  in  latitude  54®  24', 
west  longitude  121*;  which,  after  winding  through  a  great 
extent  of  coimtry,  receiving  many  large  rivers,  and  passing 
through  Sl£Lv€$  Lake,  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  at  '70* 
north  latitude,  and  ISS^'  west  longitude,  beyond  Whale* 
Island,  the  boundary  of  the  former  journey. 

On  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  perhaps  the  highest 
.  land  of  the  American  continent,  they  meet  with  lakes— ^he 
sources  of  the  diferent  rivers — and  particularly  with^  those" 
which  furnish  the  rivers  whose  course  is  to  the  south.  From 
these  lakes,  streamlets,  as  usual,  proceed,  which  soon  be- 
come large  rivers,  so  rapid,  as  to  wreck  the  canoe.  In  eene«» 
ral,  the  stream  is  obstructedby  drift  wood,  which,  with  the 
prtgectiD^  rocks,  and  the  furious  current,  destroys,  for  a 
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time,  all  their  hopes.  Their  exertions,  however,  increase 
likrith  their  difficulties:  the  canoe  is  repaired;  and^  th^ 
make  a  further  effort.  The  river  appears  to  be  the  Colum- 
bia: but  its  <U>urse  is  to  the  south;  and  it  only  tsXh  into  the 
Pacific,  at  a  much  lower  ^itude.  Our  travelers  avail  them* 
selves  of  its  assistance,  sO  long  as  the  Columbia  can  afford  it: 
but,  before  they  leave  this  river — the  only  one  to  which  Co- 
lumbus has  had  the  honour  of  giving  a  name,  on  the  conti« 
nent  which  he,  at  least,  first  saw— they  fell  in  with  a  more 
considerable  brattch  from  tlie  south^^aSt.  In  their  track,  they 
find  some  red  deer,  less  than  the  elk,  and  truly  the  red  deer,, 
which  our  autlior  had  hot  before  met  with  in  the  north. 
Their  course,  with  a  few  slight  deviations,  is  north*west; 
%x\A  the  mountains  are  lower,  the  country  more  open,  on 
the  west,  which  is  tlie  chief  object.  The  description  of  the 
country  to  the  south,  as  communicated  by  the  Indians,  is 
curious. 

*  According  to  their  account,  this  river,  whose  couraie  is  vezy  ex- 
tensive, ruiif  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  that  at  its  mouth,  as  thej 
had  been  informed,  white  people  were  building  houses.  They  repre- 
sented its  current  to  be  uniformly  strong,  and  that  in  three  jpkces  it 
vns  altogether  impassable,  from  the,  falls  and  rapids,  which  potired 
along  between  perpendicular  rocks  that  were  much  higher,  and'  more 
ragged,  than  any  we  had  yet  seen,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  pa?** 
Mge  oyer  them.  But  besides  the  dangers  and  diificulties  of  the  navi- 
gation, they  added,  that  wc  should  have  to  encounter  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  were  very  numerous.  They  also  represented  their 
immediate  neighbours  as  a  ver)'  malignant  race,  who  lived  in  large 
subterraneous  recessed :  and  wheif  they  were  made  to  understand  that 
it  was  our  design  to  proceed  to  the  sea,  they  dissuaded  us  from  prose* 
cixting  our  intention,  as  we  should  certainly  become  a  sacrifice  to  the 
savage  spirit  of  the  natives.  These  people  they  described  as  possess- 
u\g  iron,  arms,  and  utensils, .  which  they  procured  from  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  westward,  and  were  obtained  by  a  commercial  progress 
from  people  like  ourselves,  who  brought  them  ia  great  canoes.' 
».  'Mo. 


•  I  BOW  proceeded  to  request  the  native,  whom  I  had  particularly 
selected,  to  commence  his  information,  by  drawing  a  sketch  of  the 
country  upon  a  large  piece  of  bark,  and  he  immediately  entered  on 
the  work,  frequently  appealing  to,  and  sometinies  asking  the  advico 
of,  those  around  him.  He  described  the  river  as  running  to  the  east 
of  south,  receiving  many  rivers,  and  every  six  or  eight  leagues  encum- 
bered with  falls  and  rapids,  some  of  which  were  very,  dangerous,  and 
six  of  them  impracticable.  The  carrying-places  he  feprt-scnted  as  of 
great  length,  and  passing  over  hills  and  mountains.  He  depicted  the 
lands  of  three  other  tribes,  in  succession,  who  spoke  different  lan- 
guages. Beyond  them  he  knew*^ nothing  either  of  the  river  or  coun- 
vry,  only  that  it  was  still  ft  long  way  to  the  sea  5  ftud-tbat^  as  he  .had 
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heant,  there  wtis  %  lake,  before  they  reached  the  water,  which  the  nft«* 
ti  ves  did  not  drink.  As  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  river  extended,  the 
country  on  either  side  was  levd,  in  many  places  without  wood,  atMl 
abounding  in  red  deer,  and  some  of  a  small  fallow  kind.  Eew  of  the 
natives,  he  said,  would  come  to  the  banks  for  some  timej  but  that  at 
a  certain  season  they  would  arrive  there  in  great  ttumbets,  to  fiskk 
They  now  procured  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  trinkets,  from  tl|e  west* 
ward;  but  formeriy  these  arttdes  were  obtained  from  the  lower  paita 
of  the  river,  though  in  small  qnantities.  A  knifr  waa.  produced 
which  had  been  brought  from  that  quarter.  The  blade  was  ten  inches 
long,,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  broad,  but  with  a  venr  blunted  edga 
The  handle  was  of  horn.  We  understood  that  this  instrument  had 
been  obtained  firom  white  men,  long  before  they  had  heard  that  any 
came  to  the  westward*  One  very  old  man  obeenred,  that  as  long  at 
he  could  remember,  he  was  told  of  white  people  to  the  southward ;  and 
that  he  had  heard,  though  he  did  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  re- 
porty  that  one  of  them  had  made  an  attempt  to  come  up  the  rivei^ 
and  was  destroyed.*    t.  253. 

The  diiHculties  which  appeared  to  obstruct  the  progress 
down  the  river,  and  the  want  of  provi^ons  for  so  extendre 
an  expedition,  induce  our  author  to  return  to  the  point, 
where  an  overland  voyage  to  the  Pacific  would  be  most  easy. 
This,  however,  involves  him  in  many  distresses,  from  which 
he  is  relieved,  in  part  by  accident,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
firmness,  his  spirit,  and  presence  of  mind«  In'the  detail  d£ 
these  events,  we  cannot  engage.  They  build  another  ca*- 
noe,  at  an  island  in  the  river,  in  latitude  53^  3';  and  west 
longitude,  122^  48^ 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  impeded  by  fewer  diffi^* 
culties.  It  lay  over  high  mountains,  wnere,  in  July,  snow, 
especially  when  drifted,  still  remained ;  and  the  weather  wai 
occasionally  very  cold.  They  at  last -arrive  within  dired 
days*jourt^y  of  the  sea,  and  me^t  with  tribes  more  nume- 
rous and  more  civilised  ;  but  who  seem  to  have  a  su^ 
pcrstitious  abhorrence  of  animal  food;  and  feed  on  fish 
—  chiefly,  at  this  time,  salmon  ~  with  which  their  river 
abounds.  The  customs  of  one  of  the  tribes,  through  whose 
territories  they  pass,  respecting  sepulture,  are  too  curious 
to  be  overloolced. 

'  We  now  left  a  small  lake  on  our  left,  then  crossed  a  creek  run- 
ning out  of  it,  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon  came  to  an  house,  of  the 
same  construction  and  dimensions  as  have  already  been  mentioned, 
but  the  materials  were  much  better  prepared  and  finished.  The  tim* 
ber  was  squared  on  two  sides,  and  the  bark  taken  off  the  two  others; 
the  ridge  pole  was  also  shap^l  in  the  same  manner,  extending  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  beyond  the  gable  end,  and  supporting  a  shed  over  the 
door:  the  end  of  it  was  carved  into  the  similitude  of  a  snake^s  head. 
Several  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  a  similar  workmanship,  and 
painted  with  red  earth,  decorated  the  interior  of  the  building.    Thd 
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inhabitants  had  left  the  house  bnt  a  short  time,  and  there  weie  sfevenf 
bags  or  bundles  in  \t,  which  I  did  not  suffer  to  be  disturbed.  .Near  it 
were  two  tombs,  surrounded  in  -  a  nekl  ihanner  with  boards,  and  co-* 
vered  with  bark.  Beside  them  aeveral  poles  had  beeft  ere(ited>  one  of 
which  was  squared,  and  all  of  them  painted.  From  each  of  the-m  were 
suspended  several  rolls  or  parcels  of  bark,  and  our  guide  gave  the  fol- 
Io\^ing  account  of  them ;  which,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  our 
inipeifect  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the  incidental  errors  of  in« 
terpretation,  appeared  to  involve  two  different  modes  of  tiiating  their 
dead;  or  it  might  be  one  and  the  same  ceremony,  which  we  did  not 
distinctly  comprehend :  at  all  events,  it  is  the  practice  of  these  people 
to  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  except  the  larger  bones,  which  are 
rolled  up  in  bark  and  suspended  frbm  poles,  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. According  to  the  .other  account,  it  appeared  that  they  actu- 
ally lAiry  their  dead;  and  when  another  of  the  family  dies,  the  remaini 
of  the  person  who  was  last  interred  are  taken  from  the  grave  and 
burned,  as  has.  been  already  mentioned ;  so  that  the  members  of  a  fa- 
mily are  thus  successively  buried  and  burned,  tp  make  room  for  each 
other;  and  one  tomb  proves  sufficient  for  a  family  through  succeeding 
generations.'     p.  307* 

Our  travelers  soon  meet  with  those  who  had  traded  \rith 
Europeans ;  but,  on  the  whole,  their  circumstances  and  si- 
tuation were  not  greatly  changed.  As  they  approach  the 
sea,  the  natives  are  thievish,  inhospitable,  and  treache* 
Xous.  At  length,  however,  they  reacn  Ihe  Pacific,  at  Van- 
couver's Point  Menzies ;  and  extend  their  voyage  to  the  west- 
em  cheek  of  the  same  navigator^s  Cascade  Canal.  Their 
ultimate  lonfiritude,  carefully  ascertained,  was  128*^2' west 
of  Greenwicli;  their  latitude,  52^  20'  48". 

The  return  was  not  marked  by  any  very  uncommon  cir* 
cumstances.  At  what  is  called  Friendly  Village,  the  first 
of  any  importance  that  occurred  on  their  approach  to  the 
sea,  they  are  again  received  with  kindness,  and  have  op- 
portunity for  some  observation.  .  Our  author  thinks  that  the 
inhabitants  he  surveyed  occupy  this  spot  only  during  the 
salmon  season ;  and  one  trait,  very  singular  in  savage  life, 
we  shall  copy, 

*  From  the  veiy  little  I  could  discover  of  their  government,  it  is  alto- 
gether different  from  any  political  regulation  which  had  been  remarked 
by  me  among  the  savage  tribes.  It  is  on  this  river  alone  that  one  mao 
appears  to  have  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  right  to  what  was  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  those  who  are  associated  with  him.  I  allude 
to  the  salmon  weir,  ot  fishing  place,  the  sole  right  to  which  confers 
on  the  ^hief  an  arbitrary  power,  lliose  embankments  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  a  very  great  and  associated  labour i  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  on  the  condition  that  those  who  assisted  in  am- 
strucling  it  should  enjoy  a  participating  right  in  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Nevertheless,  it  evidently  appeared  to  me^  that  the 
chief's  power  over  it«  and  the  people^  was  unlimited,  and  without  con- 
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trol.  No  one  could  fish  T^thout  hid  permission,  or  carry  home  a 
larger  |x>rtion  of  what  he  had  caught,  than  was  set  apart  for  him* 
No  one  could  build  an  house  without  his  consent ;  and  all  his  com* 
mands  appearcxl  to  be  foHowed  with  implicit  obedience.  The  people  at 
large  seemed  to  be  on  a  perfect  equality,  while  the  strangers  among 
them  were  obliged  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  natives  in  general,  or 
quit  the  village.  They  appear  to  be  of  a  friendly  dispositioii,  but 
they  are  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  which  are  as  quickly  com- 
powd)  and  the  transition  is  instantaneous,  from  violent  irriution  to 
the  most  tranquil  demeanor.  Of  the  many  tribes  of  savage  people 
whom  I  have  seen,  these  appear  to  be  the  most  susceptible  of  civili- 
zation. They  mig^t  soon  be  brought  to  cultivate  the  little  ground 
about  them  which  is  capable  of  it.  There  is  a  narrow  border  of  a  rich 
black  soil,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  which 
would  yield  any  grain  or  fruit,  that  are  common  to  similar  latitudes  in 
Europe/     p.  374. 

Such  are  nearly  the  circumstances  and  events  which  dc- 
curred  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  very  adventurous  tour,  in  which 
we  roust  equally  admire  his  intclHgcnce,  his  spirit,  and  per- 
severance. A  geographical  survey  of  the  British  dominions, 
in  these  high  latitudes,  follows,  M-hich  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  detailed  in  a  briefer  abstract,  nor  so  important  as 
to  tempt  us  to  enlarge.  In  short,  the  whole  prospect,  as 
well  in  a  political  as  in  a  physical  view,  is  barren  and 
dreary.  One  or  t\yo  passages  we  shall  transcribe,  chiefly 
us  supporting  some  opinions  which  we  offered  many  years 
suice. 

•  It  IS  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  mountains,  from  Cook's 
entiy  to  the  Columbia,  extend  from  six  to  eight  degrees  in  breadth 
easterly ;  and  that  along  their  eastern  skirts  is  a  narrow  strip  of  very 
tnarshy,  boggy,  and  uneven  ground,  the  outer  edge  of  which  pro- 
duces coal  and  bitumen :  these  I  saw  on  the  banks  of  Mackenzie*s 
River,  as  far  north  as  latitude  63.  I  also  discovered  them  in  my  se- 
cond journey,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rocky  mountains  in  66. 
north  latitude,  and  ]  20.  west  longitude;  and  the  same  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Fidlcr,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Hudson 's-Bay-Company,  at  the 
source  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchiwine,  in  about  latitude  5*1. 
north,  and  longitude  1124.  west.  Next  to  this  narrow  belt  are  im- 
mense plains,  or  meadows,  commencing  in  a  point  at  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kiver  of  the  Mountain  with  Mackenzie's  River,  widening 
as  4)ey  continue  east  and  south,  till  they  reach  the  Red  River  at  its  ' 
confluence  with  the  As.siniboin  River,  from  Whence  they  take  a  more 
iuuthem  direction,  along  the  Mississippi  towards  Mexico.  Adjoining 
to  these  plains  is  a  broken  country,  composed  of  lakes,  rocks,  and 
soil.'     r.'«)2. 

The  following  remarks  are  peculiarly  valuable  and  im- 
portant. 

'  It  has  been  fr^uently  advanced,  that  the  difference  of  clearing 
away  the  wood  has  had  an  astonishing  influence  in  meliorating  the  cU« 
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xnaite  in  the former:  but  I  am  not  dUpoied  to  auent  to  that  opinloa  in 
the  extent  which  It  propose^  to  establish,  when  I  consider  the  very  tri- 
fling proDortion  of  the  country  deaied,  Gompared  with  the  whole. 
The  employment  of  the  axe  may  have  had  some  tnconsidenible  effect; 
but  I  look  to  other  causes*  I  myself  observed  in  a  country,  whi<^ 
was  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature^  that  the  climate  is  improving;  and 
thia  circumstance  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  native  inhalntants  of  iU 
Such  a  change,  therefore,  must  proceed  fnxn  some  predominating 
operation  in  the  system  of  the  globe  which  is  beyond  my  conjecture^ 
and,  indeed,  above  my  comprehension,  and  may,  probably*  in  the 
course  of  time,  give  to  America  the  dimafce  of  £urope«  It  is  well 
known,  indeed,  that  the  waters  are  decreasing  there,  and  that  many 
fakes  are  draining  and  filling  up  by  the  earth  which  is  carried  into  them 
from  the  higher  lands  by  the  rivers:  and  tnis  may  have  some  partial 
effect.  % 

'  The  climate  on  the  west  coast  of  America  assimilates  much  more 
to  that  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes:  I  think  very  little  difierence 
will  be  found,  except  such  as  proceeds  from  the  vicinity  of  high  raoun* 
tains  covered  with  snow*  This  is  an  additional  proof  tliat  the  diffe* 
rence  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  proceeds  fipm  the  cause  already 
mentioned. 

'  Much  has  been  said,  and  much  more  still  remains  to  be  said  on 
the  peopling  of  America.  On  this  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
one  or  two  observations,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  inferendes 
from  them. 

'  The  progress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  immediatdy  under 
oar  observation,  which  is  comprised  within  the  line  of  latitude  45. 
north,  is  as  follows :  that  of  tlie  Esquimamx,  who  possess  the  sea 
coast  from  the  Atlantic  through  Hudson's  Straits  and  Bay,  round  to 
Mackenzie's  River,  (and  J  believe  further)  is  known  to  be  westward: 
they  never  quit  the  coast,  and  agree  in  appearance,  manners,  laov 
guage,  and  habits  with  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  The  different 
tribes  whom  I  describe  under  the  name  of  Algonquins  and  Kniste* 
neauK,  but  originally  the  same  people,  ^Kfere  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  and  adjacent 
countries :  their  progress  is  westerly,  and  they  are  even  found  west  an^ 
north,  as  far  as  Athabasca.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chepewyans,  and 
the  numerous  tribes  who  speak  their  language*  occupy  the  whole 
^pace  between  the  Knisteneaux  country  and  that  of  the  Esquimaux, 
stretching  bdiind  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  ta  latitude  59, 
north,  on  the  river  Columbia.  Their  progress  is  easterly;  and,  aC'* 
cording  to  their  own  traditions,  they  came  inm  Siberia^  agreeing  in 
dress  and  manner  with  the  people  now  found  upon  the  coast  o( 
A«ia. 

'  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  know  lit* 
tie  more  than  that  they  are  stationary  there.  The  Nadowasis  or  At* 
siniboins,  as  well  as  the  different  tribes  not  particularly  described,  ia« 
habiting  the  plains  on  and  about  the  fource  and  banks  of  the  Saskatchi« 
wine  and  Assiniboin  rivers,  are  from  tl|e  sottthwani,  and  their  pn>« 
gress  is  north-west.'     p.  406. 

The  remainder  of  the  Toluoxe  relates  to  jdbH^iur4ci4e>  th^ 
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inlatid  navi^fiofl  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Hudson*s-Bay  Company.  On  these  we  shall  not  any 
further  enlarge*  We  have  already  engaged  sufficiently  on 
the  subject,  and  shall  dismiss  the  present  work  with  remitrk^ 
ingy  tliat,  though  offering  no  new  or  splendid  discovery, 
nor  bringing  back  any  peculiariy  vaiuitble  object  of  com* 
merce,  it,  on  the  whole,  adds  greatly  to  our  geographical 
knowledge,  and  tells,  perhaps^  the  sM  tale,  that  Sms  whol« 
of  this  northern  continent  may  be  resigned  without  a  sigh, 
or  even  the  sKghtest  regret. 

'  ■  '■■  I  i         ■■■■■■■■'.•   i M  f,i^ 

Art.  IIL — ffcme^s  ffvitoryqfthe  Rebellion  in  the  Year  1745. 
(Continued  from  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  153  J 

WE  resume  this  history,  with  some  degree  of  self-eon- 
demnation  at  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
first  noticed  it.  Our  article  left  prince  Charles^  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Scottish  kingdom. 
We  gave  a  glance  at  the  general  character  of  the  wool,  the 
colloquial  language  in  which  the  events  are  described,  and 
the  want  of  that  comprehenave  precision,  those  philosophi-c 
€al  reflexions,  which  should  liave  been  the  chief  object  of 
the  Ustorian,  whose  prototype,  iii  the  fond  views  of  his  zA^ 
ttiirers,  was  Sallust. 

When  we  reflect,  indeed,  on  the  time  which  has  intervened 
between  the  date  of  the  transactions  and  the  publication 
of  the  narrative — ^when  we  consider  that  every  difference  of 
a  political  nature  is  now  done  away— we  are  surprised  thaf 
any  difficulty  could  have  remained  on  these  points.  Yet  we 
perceive,  or  think  we  perceive,  in  the  jejuneness  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  paucity  of  its  reflexions,  that/  the  author 
still  feels  *  the  fires  scarcely  concealed  under  their  ashes' — that 
he  yet  walks  over  burning  plouglishares,  and  measures  every  ^ 
step  with  a  peculiar,  a studiedcaution.  The  work,  it  has 
been  said,  has  been  long  under  his  hands;  and  repeated  re- 
visal  may  have  damped  its  ardor.  It  is  recorded  of  an  an* 
cient  nation,  that  they  deliberated  both  when  sober  and 
when  intoxicated,  that  their  determinations  might  want  nei* 
ther  discretion  nor  spirit.  May  we  not  suppose  that  this  hi* 
story  has  shared  a  little  of  our  author's  attention,  if  not  in 
these  extremes  of  animal  spirits,  at  least  in  very  differenb 
states  of  mind,,  but  that  the  sober  spirit  has  prevailed? 

^  At  this  momcot,  we  seed  scarcely  make  an  apoloQr  for  tpplfinf  the  title  of 
jftiMce  to  tbe  Pretender:  he  was  the  mo  of  an  acknowledged  kmg ;  a&d  all  the  prt* 
$mUm  of  himelf  aod  &mUy  arc  now  at  an  end,    Rav. 
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The  first  appearance  of  Charles  demands  our  attention* 

*  About  ten  o'clock  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  marching  by  Dad- 
dingston  (to  avoid  being  fired  upon  by  the  castle)  entered  the  Kind's 
Park,  and  halted  in  the  hollow  between  the  hills,  under  the  peak  called 
Arthur's  Seat.     By  and  by  Charles  came  down  to  the  Duke's  Walk, 

.  accompacfied  by  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  other  commanders  of  his 
army. 

'The  park  was  full  of  people,  (amongst  whom  was  the  author  of 
this  history,)  all  of  them  impatient  to  see  this  extraordinary  person. 
The  tigure  and  presence  of  Charles  Stuart  were  not  ill  suited  to  his 
lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth  *,  tall  and  handsome^ 
of  a  fair  complexion ;  he  had  a  light  coloured  periwig  with  his  own. 
hair  combed  over  the  front :  he  wore  the  Highland  dress>  that  is  a  tar- 
tan short  coat  without  the  plaid,  a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head>  and  on 
his  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  Charles  stood  'some' 
time  in  the  park  to  shew  himself  to  the  people;  and  then,  though  he 
was  very  near  the  palace,  mounted  his  horse,  either  to  render  himeself 
more  conspicuous,  or  because  he  rode  well,  and  looked  graceful  on 
horseback. 

*  The  Jacobites  were  charmed  with  his  appearance:  they  compared 
htm  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  whom  he  resembled  (they  said;  in  his  fi- 
gure as  in  his  fortune.  Hie  whigt  looked  upon  him  with  other  e}'es. 
They  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  goodly  person  j  but  they  observed,* 
that  even  in  that  triumphant  hour,  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
palace  of  his  fathers,  the  air  of  his  countenance  was  languid  and  me- 
lancholy:  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  but 
not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror.  Hence  they  formed  their  conclusions 
that  the  enterpiize  was  above  the  pitch  of  his  mind;  and  that  his  heart 
was  not  great  enough  for  the  sphere  in '  which  he  moved.  When 
Charles  came  to  the  palace,  he  dismounted,  and  walked  along  the 
piazza,  towards  the  apartment  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  When  he 
was  near  the  door,  which  stood  open  to  receive  him,  a  gentleman 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  raising  his  arm  aloft, 
walked  up  stairs  before  Charles.'     r.  dQ. 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  regent,  it  is  observed,  that — 

'*  the  populace  of  a  great  city,  who  huzza  for  any  thing  that  brings 
them  together,  huzzaed;  and  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  windows 
strained  their  voices  with  acclamation,  and  their  arms  with  waving 
white  handkerchiefs  in  honour  of  the  day. 

*  These  demonstrations  of  joy,  amongst  people  of  condition,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  one  sex;  few  gentlemen  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets,  or  In  the  windows;  and  even  amongst  the  inferior  people,  ma- 

.  ny  shewed  their  dislike  by  a  stubborn  silence. 

'  Whilst  the  heralds  were  proclaiming  king  James  at  Edinhnrgh, 
sir  John  Cope  was  landing  his  troops  at  Dunbar:  the  two  regiments 

<  *  Bam  at  Rame  eo  the  3  tst  of  J^eoember,  in  the  year  1710,  he  was  is  the  95th- 
year  of  his  age.  While  Charles  was  standing  an  the  Duke^s  Walk,  one  of  tbe  sptc- 
tutors  endeayourpd  CO  meatMre  shouUeia  with  him;  aad  said  he  was  oaore  dian  5  teet 
xo  inches  high.' 
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of  dragoons  had  come  there  on  thie  morning  of  the  17th  in  a.  condition 
not  very  respectable*.*     t.  10t2. 

The  battle  of  Preston  is  related  with  great  perspicuity 
and  precision;  and,  indeed,  the  authenticity  of  the  details,  * 
in  general,  is  suffioientlt  proved,  from  their  consistency, 
and  the  names  of  many  of  the  inferior  actors.  The  indeci- 
sion of  sir  John  Cope  was  highly  reprehensible;  but  the  ar- 
tillerv-men  were  inexperienced.  They  were  soon  intimi- 
dated ;  and  the  panic  was  alike  communicated  to  the  ca\'alry 
and  infantry.  The  event  is  well  known  to  have  been  deeply 
disastrous  to  the  loyalist  cause;  and,  properly  employed, 
it  miffht  have  been  greatly  useful  to  Charles.  - 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  rebel  cause  was 
ruined  by  the  inactivity  which  followed  this  battle.  Mr. 
Home,  However,  defends  the  prince,  on  account  of  the  in- 
adequate force  which  he  possessed.  Some  of  the  Highland- 
ers had  retired  with  the  plunder;  and  the  address  ot  presi- 
dent Forbes  had  ])reventcd  the  junction  of  other  clans,  who 
were  expected  from  the  same  quarter.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
observed,  that  the  utmost  force  which  the  adherents  to  tlie 
prince  could  collect,  was  never  sufficient  to  conauer  an  un- 
divided kingdom:  but,  at  that  time,  it  was  greatly  divided; 
and  the  splendor  of  the  victory  would  have  civen  spirit  to 
\m  determined  partisans,  and  have  decided  me  resolutions 
of  those  who  were  wavering.  Success,  however,  even  at 
last,  must  certainly  have  failed:  but  the  contest  would Tiave 
been  more  violent,  and  the  probability  of  attaining  the  end 
considerably  increased.  Ever}'  friend  to  good  order  and  hu- 
manity will  rejoice  tliat  this  unnatural  war  was  not  pro- 
longed. 

At  length,  the  rebel  army  marched,  after  Imving  received' 
some  inconsiderable  reinforcements  from  France,  together 
with  otlier*  more  numerous  (but  far  less  so  than  w;ls  ex-' 
pccted  by  the  Highlander??).  Of  the  latter,  many,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  action,  lost  their  former  resolution ;  and  many  were 
persuaded,  by  the  lord  president,  to  distress  government  no 

■  *  The  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  having  Retreated  from  the  Colt  Bridge,  halted 
some  time  at  Leith,  and  at  Musselburgh,  then  chey  went  on  to  a  field  between  Preston 
Grange  and  Dauphlnston,  wherf^.they  disn>ountedand  prepared  to  stay  all  night;  b^it  a 
dragoon  seeking  forage  for  bis  horse  between  i<o  and  x  i  o'clock,  fell  into  an  old  coal- 
pit  which  was  full  of  water,  and  made  such  a  noise  that  the  draaoons  thought  tht 
Highlanders  had  gat  amongst  them;  and  mounting  their  horses>  made  the  best  of  their 
\fuy  to  Dunbar.  Colonel  Gardner  had  gone  to  hi«  own  bouse  which  was  hard  by,  . 
and  locked  the  door  when  he  went  to  bed,  so  that  he  heard  nothing  of  the  matter  till 
next  nwrning,  when  he  rose,  and  followed  hit  men  with  a  heavy  heart;  for  the  road  to . 
Dunbar  was  strewed  with  swords,  pistols;  and  firelocks,  which  were  gathered  together, 
and  carried  in  covered  catts  to  Dunbar ;  so  that  the  flight  oi  the  Vih  regimcocs  wis  very 
little  |u)owu  in  the  army.' 
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longer;  while  many  were  overawed  by  the  power  which  be 
had  now  assembled  in  favour  of  the  king. 

'  At  this,  part  of  the  story,  it  seems  proper  to  mendon  the  number 
of  the  rebel  army»  with  some  other  particulars  in  which  thb  Highland 
army  differed  from  all  other  armies*  When  the  rebels  b^an  their 
inarch  to  the  southward,  they  were  not  6000  men  complete;  they  ex- 
ceeded 5500,  of  whom  4-  or  500  were  cavalry;  and  of  the  whole  num- 
ber; not  quite  4000  were  real  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  clan  regi- 
ments, and  were  indeed  the  strength  of  the  rebel  army.  All  the  regi- 
ments of  foot  wore  the  Highland  garb:  they  were  thirteen  in  number, 
many  of  them  very  small.  Besides  the  two  troops  of  horse-guards, 
there  were  lord  Pitsligo's  and  Strathallan's  horse,  lord  Kilmarnock's 
horse  grenSdters,  and  a  troop  of  light  horse  or  hussars  to  scour  the 
country  and  procure  intelligence.  The  pay  of  a  captain  in  this  army 
was  half  a  crown  a  day ;  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  two  shillings;  the  pay 
of  an  ensign  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  and  every  private  man  received 
sixpence  a  day,  without  deduction.  In  the  clan  regiments,  eveiy 
company  had  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns.  The 
front  rank  of  each  regiment  consisted  of  persons  who  called  themselves 
gentlemen,  and  were  paid  one  shilling  a  day;  these  gentlemen  were 
better  armed  than  the  men  in  the  ranks  behind  th^m,  and  had  ^1  of 
them  targets,  which  many  of  the  others  had  not. 

'  Every  clan  regiment  was  commanded  by  the  chief,  or  his  son,  or 
his  brother  (the  nearest  of  kin^  whoever  he  was),  according  to  the 
custom  of  clanship.  In  the.day  of  battle,  each  company  of  a  High- 
land regiment  furnished  two  of  their  best  men  as  a  guard  to  ^e  diief. 
In  the  choice  of  this  guard,  consanguinity  was  considered ;  and  the 
chief  (whose  post  was  the  centre  of  the  regiment,  by  the  colours) 
clood  between  two  brothers,  or  two  cousins  german.  The  train'  of 
artillery  which  belonged  to  this  army  of  invaders  consisted  oP general 
Cope's  field  pieces,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  and  of  some  pieces 
of  a  larger  caliber,  brought  over  in  the  ships  from  France,  amounting 
to  all  to  13  pieces  of  cannon.*     P.  137. 

Nerer  was  a  force  so  inadequate  to  the  design ;  and,  at  tliis 
distance  of  time,  when  cool  reflexion  enables  us  to  judge  with 
calmness  and  precision,  can  we  suppose  that  any  degree  of 
disaffection  in  the  kingdom  would  have  enabled  Charles  to 
attain  bis  great  object?  jVloney,  stores,  camp  equipage,  were 
all  wantins;  and  Engli:>h  farmers  or  nianufucturers — for  from 
this  class  the  ranks  must  have  been  filled — could  neither  re- 
pose without  tent3,  nor  be  contented  with  tlie  slender  fare 
%vhich  to  the  Highlander  was  a  luxury.  Though  some  had 
joined,  others  ought  to  have  been  expected  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  latter,  with  superior  advantages,  would 
have  been  soon  more  powerful,  perhaps  more  numerous. 
Misfortune,  the  baleful  attendant  upon  Charles's  housq,  had 
not  yet  emptied  her  quiver;,  and  this  rash  unadvised  expo- 
d^tion  prob(4>ly  hastened  its  ruin.  It  began  inauspiciousiy, 
and  ended  in  disappointment,    few  united  with  aim;  and 
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the  army  retmned,  after  having  eluded  the  ]dng's  troop% 
and  advanced  to  Derby. 

A  mystery  still  hangs  over  the  first  step  of  the  retreat.  In 
this  and  another  instance,  it  is  said  to  nave  been  proposed 
hy  lord  George  Murray,  and  urgeJ  as  the  general  opinion 
oif  the  chiefs,  without  a  council.  In  both,  Charles,  on  being 
applied  to  at  a  subsequent  period,  declares  that  a  councu 
vas  held,  in  which  the  retreat  was  decided  upon.  In  opposi* 
tion  to  Charles's  declarations,  however,  we  have  the  assertion, 
In  the  present  instance,  of  Mr.  Hay — who  acted  ds  his  secre* 
tary ,  and  in  whose  presence  the  subsequent  retreat  from  Der^ 
by  was  first  proposed  to  Charles — ^who  affirms,  that  he  received 
it  with  indignation:  the  otlier  report,  on  the  contrary,  rest< 
on  the  authority  of  lord  George  Murray  himself.— Such 
is  history ! — ^After  some  exanunation  and  inquiry,  we  are  in- 
clined to  distrust  Charles's  account.  In  his  advanced  state, 
vexation,  disappointment,  and  intoxication,  had  destroyed 
his  faculties.  He  might  wish  it  not  to  be  remembered  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  disrespect;  and  we  may  more  ea- 
sily believe  that  he  was  forgetful,  or  unwilling,  to  submit  to 
a  humiliating  avowal,  than  that  Mr.  Hay  could  have  invent- 
ed the  circumstances  which  he  states  at  length. — Did  lord 
George  Murray  act  with  Charles  to  betray' him?  Impos- 
sible :  yet  the  attentive  reader  will  sometimes  feel  an  invo- 
luntary suggestion  of  this  kind.  In  the  present  instance,  to 
march  to  London,  with  httle  appearance  of  support  from  in- 
testine disafiection,  was  madness;  it  was  desperation. in  its 
lasts^te;  but,  if  successful,  it  would  have  been  heroism  in 
it^  most  exalted. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  the  present  history  consists  in  the 
minor  details,  which  the  more  general  historian  disregards* 
These  are  related  with  great  perspicuity  and  precision:  but 
we  need  not  follow  them.  The  skirmish  at  Clifton,  on  the 
return  of  the  rebels,  is  described,  from  lord  George  Mur- 
ray's Memoirs,  to  have  terminated  in  the  prince's  favour. 
We  shall,  however,  hasten  on  to  the  battle  of  Falkir^. 

The  event  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  is  known  to  have  been 
disastrous:  yet  a  part  of  each  army  seems  to  have  been  de- 
feated; and  the  termination  was  in  favour  of  the  rebels, 
chiefly  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  general  Haw  ley, 
in  destroying  the  tents,  and  leaving  his  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition. The  numbers  were  nearly  equal:  but,  either  do* 
spising  the  efforts  of  the  Highlanders  in  opposition  to  ca- 
valry, or  fearing  that  the  rebels  meant  to  escape,  general 
Hawley  ordered  about  eight  hundred  dragoons  to  attack 
eight  thousand  foot.  The  horse  were,  of  course,  repulsed ; 
and  the  first  and  second  line  of  the  left  did  not  stana  an  at- 
tack with  tlie  broad  ^ivord.   On  the  right,  a  ravine  was  inter- 
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posed ;  and  Barrers  (strangely  called  in  this  work  BurreCs)^ 
with  a  part  of  two  other  rej^iments,  stood  firm,  and  repulsed 
the  rebels  on  that  side.  The  pursuers,  on  the  other  side» 
were,  however,  equally  in  disorder.  The  Highlanders,  ne-  ' 
vertheless,  kept  the  field ;  and  general  Hawley  retreated  dis* 
gracefully. 

'  Every  person  who  reads  this  account,  or  any  other  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  very  strange,  that  general  Hawley 
should  order*  7OO,  or  8()0  dragoons  to  attack  8000  foot  drawn  up  in 
two  lines.  It  is  said  and  generally  believed,  that  general  Hawley,  when 
he  heard  that  the  Highlanders  were  about  to  cross  the  Carron  at  Duni- 
pace,  did  not  think  they  were  coming  to  attack  his  army,  but  imagined 
that  they  were  going  to  give  him  the  'slip,  and  march  back  to  £ngland : 
that  in  this  conceit  he  ordered  his  dragoons  and  foot  to  march  up  the 
hill,  intercept  the  rebels,  and  force  them  to  come  to  an  action. 
Hence  the  conflict  happened  upon  apieoe  of  ground  which  he  bad  ne- 
ver viewed,  and  was  a  field  of  battle  exceedingly  disadvantjigeous  to 
his  troops*  As  for  the  order  given  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
dragoons,  to  attack  the  whole  Highland  army,  it  is  proper  to  inform 
the  reader,,  that  general  Hawley  had  been  major  of  Evans's  dragoons 
at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  where  that  regiment,  with  the  Scots 
Greys,  led  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  getting  over  a  mo- 
rass (which  the  intense  frost  of  one  night  had  rendered  passable),  at- 
tacked f  the  ilank  of  the  rebel  army,  rode  down,  and  drove  off  the 
fiftld  several  regiments  of  Highlanders. 

*  When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Preston  came  to  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, general  Hawley  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cope,  and  said 
in  a  company  of  officers,  '*  that  be  knew  the  Highlanders,  they  were 
good  militia,  l>ut  he  was  certain  that  they  could  not  stand  agiunst  a 
charge  of  dragoons  who  attacked  them  well.'*  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hepburn  J  was  one  of  the  company  of  officers  that  heard  this  speech 
of  general  Hawley 's,  and  he  allows  his  name  to  be  mentioned  with 
this  anecdote,  which  accounts  for  the  order  given  to  colonel  Ligo-' 
nier. 

'  Jn  thrs  ill -conducted  battle,  many  brave  officers  of  the  king's 
army  fellj/    r.  175. 

<  *  The  order  sent  to  colonel  Ligonier,  was  carried  by  ^f^.  Stuart  Mai'kenzie,  lord 
Btite*s  brorher  (aftcrwaids  lord  privy  seal  for  Scotland)  who  acted  thu  day  as  aide*de* 
camp  to  general  HawUy.  The  colonel  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  intinuitfe  fneiMls  j  And 
vhen  the<:oUinel.  teceived  general  H^wley's  order,  he  said  ic  was  the  most  eztraordi- 
rary  order  that  ever  wsis  given.  The  authoi-  of  this  history  having  fiTt^uently  conversed 
vntn  Mr.  Mackenzie  concerning  the  battle  ot  Falkirk,  shewed  him,  many  years  after 
the  rebellion,  the  .account  which  is  here  given  of  what  pused  between  the  colonel  mnd 
him,  when  he  delivered  general  Hawley's  order.  Mr.  Mackenzie  besiuted  a  little* 
nod  said,  he  was  not  sure  whether  or  Tii>t  he  had  told  Mr.  Home,  thai  colunel  Ligoniey 
said,  it  was  rhe  most  extraordinary  order  that  ever  was  givenfC  but  he  was  very  sure 
the  colonel  Icpked  as  il^he  thougt.t  so. 

<  f  The  battle  of  Sheri^imuir  was  fought  on  the  x  3th  of  Kovcmber,  O.  S.  in  the  year 
iyr5,  and  the  Hi|^hlanders  thought  the  flank  of  their  army  secure. 

^  \  Lieutenant- colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  dragoon*,  when  ht  retired  froni  the 
tet  viic. 
*  §  One  colonel  (sir  Robert  Monro)|  three  lieutenant  coIoaeUj  UeoUoant  colonci 
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'.  Much  blame  vros  attached  to  the  conduct  of  each  party: 
but,  Tvhenit  M'as  considered  that  the  troops,  now  deteated, 
■  were  veterans,  from  the  fields  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy, 
the  fears  of  the  loyal  party  were  alive,  and  their  hopes  ex- 
perienced some  depression.  The  broad -sword,  however, 
was  a  new  weapon ;  and  the  soldier  had  not  sufKcient  cons- 
cience in  the  bayonet,  when  opposed  to  it.  The  conqueror 
of  Quebec  contended j  that,  with  a  rusty  nail  on  the  top  of 
a  musket,  he  would  parry  off  the  broad-sword;  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  there  was  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  between  him 
and  general  Frazer,  in  which  Wolfe  kept  him  at  a  distance. 
It  is  a  subject  we  shall  soon  resume  ^  and  oifer,  at  the  ^me 
time,  some  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  rebels*  success  in  this 
action. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  battle  of  Culloden — ^an  action 
which  has  raised  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  military  talents 
so  high,  that  even  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven  cannot, 
in  the  annals  of  miHtary  history,  obscure  them.  The  army  was 
drawn  up  with  peculiar  precision ;  the  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
were  united,  bearing  on  a  single  point;  each  regiment  of  the 
second  line  was  formed  on  the  opening  of  the  two  preceding 
it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  succour  cither ;  while  the  reserve  was  , 
admirably  calculated  to  support  any  defeat  in  a  given 
point.  Hence  the  first  generals  have  considered  the  whole  as 
a  model  of  arrangement.  The  duke,  we  apprehend,  always 
declared  that  he  liad  taken  the  model  from  his  military  tutor, 
Konigsegg,  who  beat  the  Turks  by  this  mode  of  order.  Be 
this  as-  it  may,  we  meant  chiefly  to  observe,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  determined  tlie  former  actions,  was  practised  in 
this  before  us,  and  might  have  been  successful,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  the  arranj^ement.  As  it  is  a  point 
not  adverted  to  by  any  military  J»istorian,  and  us  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  disputed  circumstances  in  this  battle,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  enlarge  on  it:  our  observations  will  not 
be  extensive. 

If  we  look  at  the  battles  of  Preston  and  of  Falkirk,  we 
shall  find  that  the  rebels  confined  their  attack  to  one  wing. 
On  this  they  threw  their  whole  force;  and,  if  they  con- 
quered it,  they  were  able  to  outflank  the  line.  At  Preston, 
this  succeeded  by  the  panic  of  the  artillery  ;  at  Falkirk^'  by 
the  first  error  of  general  Haw  lev,  in  attacking  the  whole  ar- 
my with  800  horse,  the  defeat  of  which  intimidated  the  riglit. 

Whitney  (of  the  regimen*-  lare  Gardner's),  Tietitenant  colonel  Bigger  of  Monro's  tegi- 
n;ient,  lieutenant  colonel  Powell  of  Cholmondclcy*t ;  five  captains  of'  Wolfc't,  and  oao 
lieutenant;  four  captains  of  Blackney*s  and  two  lieutenants,  were  kHIedi  with  aboot 
300  or  400  private  nen. 

*  I'be  Highlanders  acknowledged  th:it  their  army  lost  three  captaias  and  IburtiiM* 
terns,  with  40  men  killed^  and  twice  as  taany  wounded.' 
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BntyiA^efn  then^  bad  he  changed  tlie  position  of  the  left,  and 
fronted  them  to  their  former  flank,  uie  rebels  might  have  re- 
pented of  tlieir  violence ;  for  the  left  of  this  latter  might  have 
easily  been  checked  by  cannon  across  the  ravine.  This 
principle,  of  attacking  one  part  of  the  line,  cannot  be  too 
closely  kept  in  view.  It  lias  been  the  source  of  all  our  naval 
victories;  and  of  none  more  than  that  oft'  Cape  St.  Vincen*, 
ivhich  gave  the  title,  and  added  a  new  wreath  of  laurels,  to 
tlie  already  dignified  and  victorious  commander. 

At  Culloden,  the  same  <ittempt  was  jn-ojected :  but,  to  be 
explicit,  we  must  transcribe  tlie  author's  narrative. 

'  The  first  line  of  the  duke's  array  consisted  of  six  regiments  of 
loot.  The  Royal  had  the  right.  On  their  left  stood  Cbolmondely's, 
Price's,  the  Scots  fiisileers,  Monro's,  and  Burrers.  The  second  line 
'Oonsiffted  of  the  same  number  of  regiments.  Bowaid's  regiment  had 
the  right ;  on  their  left  stood  Fleming's,  Ligonier's,  Bly  th'a,  Sempill's, 
and  Wolfe's.  The  reserve  consisted  of  Biakeney's,  Battereau's,  and 
]^alteney*s.  The  duke  of  Kingston's  regiment  of  light  horse,  and  one 
squadron  of  lord  Cobham*s  dragoons,  were  placed  pn  the  right  of  th* 
ilrst  line.  Lord  Mark  Ker's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  two  squadron^ 
oflordCobham's,  on  the  left.  When  the  king's  army  came  within 
iive  or  six  hundred  paces  of  the  rebel  army,  part  of  the  ground  in  their 
firont  was  so  soft  and  boggy,  that  the  horses  which  drew  the  cannon 
funk  >  and  were  obliged  to  be  taken  off:  the  soldiers,  slinging  their 
firelocks,  dragged  the  cannon  across  the  bog.  As  soon  as  the  cannoa 
were  brought  to  iirmer  ground,  two  field  pieces,  short  six  pounders, 
were  placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  battalions;  and  colonel  Bel* 
ford  of  the  artillery,  who  directed  the  cannon  of  the  duke*s  army,  be- 
gan to  fire  i^xm  the  rebels,  whoj  for  some  time,  had  been  firing  upon 
the  king*s  troops  from  several  batteries;  but  the  cannon  of  the  rebels 
were  very  ill  served,  and  did  little  harm*.    The  duke's  artilleiy  did 

§reat  execution,  making  lanes  through  the  Highland  regiments.  The 
ukp  of  Cumberland,  observing  the  wall  on  the  right  Rank  of  the 
Highland  army,  ordered  colonel  Belford  to  continue  the  cannonade, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  Highlanders  leave  the  ground  where  they 
stood,  and  comedown  to  attack  his  army.  During  the  cannonade, 
which  began  a  little  after  obe  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  near  two,  the 
duke  made  several  chancres  in  the  disposition  of  his  army.  WUf^t 
ffgiment,  'wbtcb  st9od  on  tic  lift  rf  the  secwd  line^  and  extended  ivmewbat 
icj^wd  tife  Irft  ef  the  first  lime,  was  moved /rem  its  place  (where  the  men 
were  standing  in  water  up  to  their  ankles)  and  brought  to  the  kffftht 
first  line,  where  they  'wheeled  to  the  right f  [and firmed  tn  potence,  as  it  is 
called) ,  making  a  front  to  the  north,  so  as  to  fire  upon  the  Jlank  of  the 
rehels,  ^  they  should  come  down  to  attack  the  king's  army.  The  duke>  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  two  regiments  to  move  up  from  the  reserve, 
sntbat  Puheney's  regiment  stood  on  the  right  of  the  Royal^  which  had 
the  right  of  the  first  line  before,  and  Battereau's  regiment  stood  on  the 
right  of  Howard's  regiment  in  the  second  line.  His  royal  highness, 
—    -    I  - 

*  •  Ooenur  in  Blyth*s  regineat  had  his  ]e{  ouricd  oflF  by  t  oaaua  teU.    Kot  a» 
other  ihot  Cook  place.' 
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mfter  making  these  changes  in  thedlpositlon  of  his  army,  placed  him- 
self  between  the  first  and  second  line,  in  the  front  of  Howard's  regi« 
fiient. 

•  White  these  changes  were  making,  colonel  Bel  ford  observing  the 
body  of  horse  with  Charles,  ordered  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  pointed 
at  them;  several  discharges  were  made;  and  some  balls  broke  ground 
among  the  horses  legs.    Charies  had  his  face  bespattered  wi&  dirt; 
and  one  of  his  servants  who  stood  behind  the  sqnadron,  with  a  led  horse 
in  his  hand,  was  killed.     Meanwhile  the  cannonade  continnod,  and 
the  Highlanders'in  the  first  line,  impatient  of  suffering,  without  do- 
ing any  harm  to  their  enemies,  grew  clamorous  to  be  led  on  to  the  at- 
tack.   A  message  was  sent  to  Locheil,  whose  regiment  stood  next 
the  Athol  brigade,  desiring  that  he  would  represent  to  lord  George 
Murray  the  necessity  of  attacking  immediately.     While  Locheil  waa 
>  speaking  with  lord  George,  the  Macintosh  regiment  brake*  out  from 
the  centre  of  the  first  line:  and  advanced  against  the  regiment  oppo- 
site to  them,  which  was  the  21st.    But  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces,  and 
the  small  arms  of  theSlst,  made  the  Macintoshes  inclme  to  the  right, 
from  whence  all  the  regiments  to  their  right,  with  one  regiment  to 
their  left,  were  coming  down  to  the 'charge.    These  regiments,  join- 
ing together,  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  (loaded  with' 
gvape  shot)  f  and  musketry  in  their  front,  and  a  flank  fire  when  they 
came  near  Wolfe's  regiment.     Notwithstanding  which  they  still  ad- 
vanced {,  and  attacking  sword  in  hand,  broke  through  Burrels  and 
Monro's  in  the  first  line,  and  pushed  on  to  tlie  second.     In  the  second 
line  immediately  behind  Burrel's,  stood  Sempill's  regiment,  which 
during  the  attack  had  advanced  fifty  or  sixty  paces;  and  their  front 
rank  kneeling  and  presenting,  waited  till  Burrel's  men  got  out  of  their 
way.     For  the  soldiers  of  Burrel's  and  Monro \<*  did  not  run  directly 
back,  ^ut  'vjent  off  behind  ibe  battalions  on  their  right.  The  Highlanders, 
who  had  broke  through  the  first  line  were  got  close  together,  without 
any  interval  between  one  clan  and  another;  and  the  greater  part  ol* 
them  came  on  directly  against  Sempill's  regiment,  which  allowed 
them  to  come  very  near,  and  then  gave  them  a  terrible  fire,  that 
brought  a  great  many  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  made  most  of  those 
who  did  not  fall  turn  back.    A  few,  and  but  a  few,  still  pressed  pn, 
desperate  and  furious,  to  break  into  Sempill's  regiment,  which  not  a 
man  of  them  ever  did,  the  foremost  failing  at  the  end  of  the  soldiers* 
bayonets. 

'  Blyth*s  regiment,  which  was  on  the  right  of  Sempill's,  gave  their 
fire  at  the  same  time,  and  repulsed  those  that  were  advancing  against 
tbera.  When  the  Highland  regiments  on  the  right  of  their  first  line 
made  this  attack,  the  regiments  on  the  lefl,  the  Farquharsons,  and 


•  *  Before  the  MacinCosh  regiment  moTf d,  Charles  had  sent  an  orJcr  to  lord  George 
Murray  to  attack. ;  but  lord  George  never  received  the  order,  /or  Madaucblao,  wh9 
carried  k,  in  his  way  to  him,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  hall. 

•  'f  Colonel  Beltbid  had  ordered  hit  men  to  kxadthe  field  plecet  vith  ci;inon-iiaU,  as 
long  as  the  Highlander!  remained  on  their  ground ;  but  wben  they  advanced  to  atcacic 
the  klng*s  army,  and  came  within  a  proper  distance,  kc  ordered  his  ftea  to  load  tkf 
field-piecis  with  grape-shot. 

•  X  The  Athol  biigade,  in  advancing,  lost  tfiirty-two  officen^  and  was  to  sbatterei 
that  U  stopt  short|  and  ocfer  tto»ed  with  the  king's  troops. 
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the  three  Macdonald  regixncnta,  did  not  advance  at  the  same  time, 
nor  attack  in  the  aame  manner.  They  came  so  near  the  king's  ar- 
my, as  to  draw  upon  themselves  some  fire  fixmi  the  regiments  tba^ 
were  opposite  to  them»  which  they  returned  by  a  general  dischaige, 
and  the  Macdonalds  had  dra>vn  their  swords  to  attack  in  the  usual 
manner;  but  seeing  those  regiments,  that  had  attacked  swoni  in 
handy  repulsed  and  put  :o  flight*,  they  also  went  off.  When  the 
Highlanders  in  the  first  line  gave  way,  the  king's  army  did  not  pur- 
sue immediately.  The  regiments  of  foot,  from  right  to  left,  were  or- 
dered to  stand  upon  the  ground  where  they  had  fought,  and  d^-ess  their 
ranks.  The  horse  on  the  right  of  the  king's  army  were  the  first  that 
pursued,  and  they  were  very  near  the  Macdonalds,  when  the  Irish  pi- 
quets came  down  from  their  place  in  the  second  line,  and  fired  ujwa 
the  dragoons  who  halted,  and  the  Macdonalds  fell  back  to  the  second 
line.  The  two  lines  joined,  formed  a  considerable  body  of  men;  but 
their  hearts  were  broken,  and  their  condition  was  altogether  ho)x^less 
and  irretrievable :  in  their  front  they  saw  the  infantry  which  bad  de- 
feated them,  and  reduced  their  two  lines  to  one,  preparing  to  advance 
against  them.  On  their  right  Hank,  and  somewhat  behind  them, 
they  saw  a  body  of  the  duke's  cavalry  f  ready  to  fall  upon  them  as 
soon  as  the  infantry  should  advance.'     P.  229. 

This  is  a  very  clear  account;  but,  we  apprehend,  not  frc« 
from  even  miiterial  errors.  In  fact,  Wolfe's  regiment  was 
not  formed  en  potcncey  previous  to  t'le  attack ;  and  Barrers 
was  not  either  (>l)licrcd  to  jrive  way,  to  retreat,  or  file  between 
the  other  battalious.  Tne  rebels,  as  usual,  brought  their 
chief  force  to  the  left,  consisting  of  tlieir  best  troops,  and 
the  gentlenien  attache/l  to  the  army.  With  this  tncy. at- 
tacked the  king's  right,  an.l  broke  IJarrel's  line.  But  this 
regiment  did  ^i(7^  retire:  they  were  mixed,  bayonet  against 

*  •The  M;jcdonald  officers  said,  and  Macdonald  of  Morlr  (eldest  ctdct  of  CLinio- 
suld)  has  left  tt  in  writing,  that  their  men  were  aflronted  at  being  deprived  of  theri^bt 
(the  post  of  hmoitr),  which  the  Macdonalds  had  at  the  battles  of  Pre^toa  and  Faikiriti 
and  have  had,  they  syy,  from  time  immemorial.  The  dulce  of  Perth,  in  the  battle 
of  Cul!oden«  stood  at  the  head  of  t^e  Gicngary  regiment  \  and  hearing  the  ovn  mur- 
mur'(for  thc^y  murmured  aloud),  said  to  tlu-m,  that  if  the  Macdonalds  behaved  wiih 
their  usual  valour,  they  would  make  a  r'ght  of  the  left,  and  he  would  call  himself  Mx- 
dooald. 

«  t  Before  the  battle  l»cgan,  that  is  l>efore  the  Macintosh  regiment  advanced  ag»ii»*t 
the  king*s  army,  general  Bland,  who  communded  the  duke's  cavalry  on  the  lelt,  oi- 
dt-rcd  two  companies  of  the  Argyleshire  men.  and  one  company  o£  loid  Loudon's  re- 
giment, to  break  down  the  east  wall  of  the  inclobure,  whose  north  wall  covered  the 
ilank  of  the  rebel  army.  The  three  companies  of  foot  pulled  down  the  wall,  and  en- 
tering with  the  diaguons,  fiut  to  the  sword  about  ico  men,  who  hid  been  posted  in  the* 
inclosure  to  defend  the  wall.  General  Bland  then  oiderrd  the  foot  to  pull  down  part  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  inclosure,  which  they  did,  and  the  dragoons  getting  out  upon  the 
nuir,  formed  .it  a  little  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  General  Stapleroo  o«|- 
serving  their  po&i.ion,  detached  from  the  second  line  one  of  lord  Lewis  Oordoo'i  rrfi* 
ments,  ommanded  by  Gordon  of  Abbjcbie,  who  with  his  men  occupied  a  piece  ot 
ground  where  there  was  a  hollow  way  between  th.-  dragoons  and  them.  Genewl  Bbft^ 
then  ordered  the  Argyleshire  men  to  go  close  to  the  north  wall,  and  fire  oo  the  dink 
of  the  rebels.  The  Argyleshire  iheiioheyed  him|  but  received  a  firt  wbii;h  k;Jlc4 1*« 
«f  theif  eaptalns  and  aa  ensign.' 
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broad-swprd;  and  scarcely  a. man  of  BarrePs  but  bad  his 
•bayonet  bent  and  bloody.  It  was  the  duke's  own  -order,  in 
going  down — *  Mingle  with  them,  my  Jads!  let  them  feel 
your  force:  be  steady,  and  you  will  contjuer.'  Wolfe's 
regiment  was  certainly  formed,  en  potence,  m  the  course  of 
[the  action;  and  gave  several  volleys  intlie  rear  of  those  con- 
.tending  with  Barrel's,  which  lessened  the  mass,  and  enabled 
.the  latter  to  clear  themselves  more  successfully,  Sempill's, 
too,  when  the  confusion  was  lessened,  did  good  service:  but 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  action  fell  on  Barrel's,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  number  killed  and  wounded  j  for, 
of  310  killed,  wounded,  and  missiuff,  125  (more  than  oue- 
third  of  the  whole)  were*  killed  and  wounded  of  Barrel's, 
An  account  of  an  eye-wituess  merits  notice,  and  we  shall 
select  it. 

*  Robert  Nairn,  an  East  Ix)thian  gentleman,  and  nephew  of  Mr. 
Hepburn  of  Keith,  (who  has  Ixjcn  frequently  mentioned  in-  the-Histo- 
•ry)  was  deputy  pay-master  of  the  rebel  army.  At  the  battle' of  Cul- 
loden,  he  advanced  with  the  Athol  brigade,  which  lost  so  many  meH 
by  th'b  fire  of  the  king*s  troops,  and  the  field-pieces  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  that  the  brigade  was  not  able  to  go  on,  and  halted. 

'  Mr.  Nairn  left  the  brigade,  when  it  halted,  and  joining  the  next 
regiment,  which  was  I..ocheirs,  he  advanced  with  the  Cam erona,  who 
.attacked  Barrel's  regiment,  which  was  so  completely  broken,  that  Mr. 
Nairn,  some  years  after  the  rebellion,  told  the  author  of  this  History, 
that  he  saw  only  two  of  Barrers  men  standing;  one  of  them  was  a 
grenadier,  who  pushed  hiu  bayonet  into  Mr.  Nairn's  eye,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  all  night  insensible  of  his  condition, 
for  he  had  received  a  good  many  wounds  as  he  advanced  with  the  bri- 
gade. Next  day  he  was  carried  to  Inverness,  and  by  the  care  of  some 
medical  students  (his  companions  at  the  university)  who  had  been 
brought  from  Edinburgh  to  assist  the  regimental  surgeons  in  case  of  a 
battle,  his  wounds  were  cured,  and  by  their  help  he  was  enabled  to 
make  hit  escape  from  Inverness,  and  get  to  Edinburgh/    Addendum. 

Mr.  Nairn  seems  to  have;  come  down  at  a  late  hour;  and 
was,  bvTiis  own  account,  soon  disabled.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, depend  on  his  description  of  the  state  of  the  regiment. 
More  than  one  person  of  Barrel's,  still  alive,  give  a  very 
different  statement. 

We  have  engaged  at  length  in  this  question,  as  consti- 
tuting a  brilliant  portion  of  militarv  historv,  and  an  iuipor- 
tant  national  concern.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  been  long 
familiar  to  us ;  and  we  should  not  have  committed  our- 
selves in  confident  assertions,  witiiout  just  grounds.  Some 
further  remarks  on  this  history  will  be  communicated  ki  our 
next. 

fTo  be  iontimudj 


(     S52    ) 

Art.  IV. -^Travels  through  Sweden^  Finlandj  and  Lapland^ 
to  the  North  Cape.    By  Joseph  Acerbi.    {Conti?med/rom 

Voi.xxxri.p.45i.) 

WE  promised  to  pursne  this,  work  in  another  article, 
designing  briefly  to  notice  the  account  of  Lapland  by 
Lcems,  which  would  not  probably  occur  to  us  on  any  other 
occasion.  We  promised,  however,  somewhat  unadvisedly ; 
for  we  did  not,  at  the  moment,  recollect  the  ajra  of  Leems's 
publication,  nor  that  different  extracts  from  it  had  already 
appciired  in  the  English  language.  To  many  of  our  readers, 
it  may  be,  however,  unknown ;  and  a  short  account  of  it 
will  perhaps  not  be,  on  the  whole,  disagreeable.  We  shall 
pass  it  over  somewhat  cursorily. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  Scythian  nation,  though  short  iti 
stature,  and  not  very  capable  of  great  and  continued  exertions, 
except  in  the  occupations  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Tlieir  immediate  predecessors  were  the  Samoeids.  Their 
language  approaches  the  Finnish,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the 
Norwegian  or  the  Hebrew.  In  fact,  it  is  not  immedfately 
derived  from  either,  but  is  a  branch  of  some  original  dia- 
lect, which  has  divaricated  in  so  many  limbs. 

*  The  children  of  the  Laplanders  are  remarkably  fat  and  chubby, 
which  appears  not  only  in  their  faces,  but  other  part«  of  their  bodies. 
This  disposition  to  increase  in  flesh,  however,  is  less  perceptible  as 
they  grow  up.  The  Laplander  is  of  a  swarthy  and  dark  complexion, 
his  hair  is  black  and  short,  his  mouth  wide,  and  his  cheeks  hollow, 
with  a  chin  somewhat  long  and  pointed  :  his  eyes  are  weak  and  wa- 
tery, which  in  some  degree  proceeds  from  the  constant  smoke  be  en- 
dures whilst  at  home,  in  his  tent  or  hut ;  and  may  likewise  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  snows  which,  during  winter,  are  constantly  driving  in  his 
face,  whilst  he  is  abroad  and  engaged  in  hunting  upon  the  mountains, 
which  afford  him  no  object  to  ^  his  eyes  upon  but  vrhat  is  glaring 
with  whiteness.  That  this  weakness  of  his  eyes  proceeds  from  these 
causes,  and  especially  the  latter,  is  highly  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  a  man  often  loses  his  sight  for  several  daj's  after  his  returft 
from  hunting.*     Vol.  ii.  f.  161. 


'  They  possess  a  degree  of  agility  which  is  really  wonderful,  and 
their  bodies  are  supple  and  pliant  beyond  conception.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  number  of  them  are  able  to  stow  themselves  within  a  space 
which  we  should  not  imagine  would  hold  half  or  one  third  of  that 
quantity.  They  will  sit  ki  the  closest  contact  with  each  other,  their 
bodies  supported  by  their  heels,  or  their  entire  weight  bearing  upon 
the  toes.  The  American  Indians,  or  savages  as  they  ve  termoi,  use 
tlie  same  posture,  and  the  ingenious  historical  painter,  who  has  re* 
presented  the  treaty  of  the  great  Penn  with  the  inXans  at  the  settle- 
ment of  that  flourishing  colony  which  now  bears  bis  name,  has  not 
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omitted  to  embellish  his  .picture  with  the  figure  of  an  Indian  in  this  - 
extraordinary  attitude.  -    ' 

*  The  Laplanders  descend  the  steep  sides  of  a  mountain,  when  co- 
vered with  snow  and  ice,  with  incredible  velocity.  They  make  use  of 
a  particular  kind  of  snow  shoe,  differing  greatly  from  that  which  bears 
the  same  name  in  the  northern  parts  of  America :  it  is  a  piece  of 
wood  of  some  length,  curved  before,  and  turning  upwards  behind,  to 
the  middle  of  which  the  foot  is  fastened ;  and  whereas  the  snow  shoe 
b  calculated  for  security  to  prevent  a  man  from  sinking  into  the  snow, 
this  wooden  shoe  or  skate,  called  in  the  Danish  tongue  sAie,  answers 
the  purpose  both  of  security  and  expedition.  Accordingly  the  Lap- 
lander slides  along  with  such  swiftness,  that  the  air  whistles  in  his  ears, 
and  his  hair  becomes  erect  with  the  motion ;  and  yet  so  dexterous  is 
be  in  the  management  of  his  body,  that  be  his  impulse  ever  so  violent, 
he  can  take  up  hia  cap,  if  he  chances  to  let  it  fall,  or  any  thing  else 
that  happens  io  lie  in  his  way,  without  stopping  his  course.  The 
children,  as  soon  as  -they,  are  able  to  walk,  climb  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  exercise  themselves-  in  the  use  of  these  skates^' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  1  j*. 

From  their  infancy,  they  are  accustomed  to  exertions  of 
every  kind,  and,  from  necessity,  inured  to  cold  ancfhunger. 
They  are  truly  religious ;  and  their  conduct  is,  in  general, 
strictly  moral: — the  only  exception  is  a  little  commercial 
finesse. 

T*\vt  descriptions  of  the  dress  and  habitations  of  the  Lap- 
landers scarcely  admit  of  abridgement,  and  are^  not  subjects 
very  interesting  at  this  time.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  the  rein- 
deer's milk.  They  eat,  however,  animal  food  of  every  kind, 
except  porki  Pish  dried  and  dipped  in  train-oil,  without 
dressing^  is  also  no  uncommon  aliment.  Bread  is  eaten  very 
sparingly,  and  not  fermented.  Their  luxuries  are  the  in- 
ner part  of  fir-tree,  smoked  and  dipped  in  train-oil;  the  root 
and  leaves  of  angelica,  and  berries,  mellowed  by  remaining, 
during  the  winter,  in  the  snow;  but,  above  all,  tobacco. 
Their  household  furniture  is  scanty  and  unexpensive,  to  be 
removed  without  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

The  description  of  the  rein-deer,  and  their  indispensable 
utility  to  the  Laplander,  is  sufficiently  extensive  and  satis- 
factory. The  chief  circumstances  are,  however,  well  known: 
spme  facts,  which  are  less  so,  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  rein-deer  is  the  wolf,  and  it  requires 
the  utmost  diligence  and  circumspection  of  the  people  to  guard  and 
defend  their  herds  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  this  inveterate  and 
ciinning  foe.  They  endeavour  to  affright  and  keep  him  off  by  meakis 
oi  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  having  pieces  of  worn-out  and  tattered 
tunicks  and  other  garments  hanging  ^n  them  :  but  it  is  chiefly  during 
»ny  violent  storm  that  they  have  occasion  to  be  most  vigilant ;  for  at 
that  time  this  depredator  is  on  the  look  out  for  an  opportunity  to  in- 
^de  the  timorous  herd :  in  the  moment  of  alarm,  eveiy  one  of  tfae 
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I^plander*8  household  U  then  put  in  motion,  some  to  look  to  th«  reiti- 
deer,  whilst  others  make  a  loud  noise  by  beating  vrith  sticks  against « 
siedg^>  brought  without  the  tent  for  that  purpose :  and,  indeed^  there 
is  a.  necessity  for  the  greatest  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Laplanders, 
because  the  f^me  rein-deer  is  so  simple  an  animal,  that  if  not  care- 
fully protected,  it  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  wolf.  No  sooner  is 
that  voracious  beast  discovered  by  the  herd,  than  the  silly  creatures, 
instead  of  running  towards  the  tents,  and  putting  themselves  under 
th^  safeguard  of  men,  iiy  towards  the  woods,  where  some  are  over- 
taken and  killed  by  the  wolf,  who  is  observed  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  keep  betwixt  them  and  the  tents  when  he  finds  them  feed- 
ing at  a  distance.  In  this  pursuit  the  wolf  has  the  advantage  of  the 
rein-deer  when  they  are  running  down  hill,  and  he  is  sure  to  overtake 
and  seize  it :  but  it  is  not  the  same  up  hill.  If  the  wolf  catch  the  r^n- 
deer  by  the  haunch,  it  often  happens  that  the  deer  escapes }  and  when 
he  obtains  his  prey,  it  is  generally  by  fastening  on  its  throaty  by  which 
nieans  be  strangles  the  poor  animal  in  a  short  time.  The  missionary 
says,  he  saw  six  at  one  time  lying  on  the  snow,  killed  by  wolves  vrho 
had  been  driven  away  on  the  alarm  being  given  :  upon  examination  of 
the  carcases,  nq  wound  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted,  so  dexterously 
had  these  destructive  enemies  effected  their  purpose.  It  is  observable* 
that  the  wolf  never  devours  his  prey  on  the  spot  where  he  kills  it,  but 
drags  it  away  to  some  distance  3  and  it  is  further  remarked,  the  mis- 
sionary tells  us,  that  in  devouring  it,  he  places  the  head  towards  the 
east:  at  least,  he  says,  the  skeletons  are  always  found  in  the  woods 
placed  in  that  poeition.  I  cannot  say  that  I  give  entire  credit  to  this 
report :  probably  the  good  missionary  has  been  misinformed*  Whilst 
the  wolves  are  on  the  hunt  for  their  prey,  they  appear  always  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  crows  and  ravens,  and  the  Laplandere 
arfe  commonly  apprized  of  the  wolfs  approach  by  the  clamour  of  these 
birds.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  such  rein-deer  as  were  fastened  by 
ropes  to  a  stake  have  been  spared,  whilst  others  that  were  at  liberty 
have  been  carried  off:  this  must  be  owing  to  a  fear  conceived  by  tha 
wolf  at  the  sight  of  the  animal's  tether,  or  to  some  similar  cause;  for 
the  like  has  not  happened,  when  the  deer  has  broken  loose  and  betakea 
himself  to  flight.*    Vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

The  description  of  tlie  wandering  Laplanders  is  neces- 
sarily more  concise ;  and  Ibe  great  singularity  is,  that,  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  they  can  find  the  sjjot  to  Ayhich  they 
are  bound,  though  the  ground  is  one  nndistinguished  sheet 
of  snow,  and  the  sky  clouded  by  a  constant  storm.  The 
good  missionary  mentions  but  one  fatal  accident  which  had 
happened  during  his  ten  years'  residence  among  the  Lap- 
landers. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  Lapland,  the  wild  rein-deer  aro 
particularly  mentioned,  and  the  manner  of  hunting  them 
minutely  clescribexl.  Bears  are  said  to  live  chiefly  on  ber- 
ries and  grass ;  so  that  they  eat  animal  food  only  from  ne^ 
cessity,  and  in  the  wintv.  Foxes  are  common  in  Lap- 
land,  aa  well  as  the  gluttostand  beaver.    The  idle  tales  of 
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the  former  of  the  two  last,  sqtieezing  itsellF  betx^een  two 
trees,  to  disgorge  its  supehtbutidatit  meal,  and  of  the  extra- 
Ordinary  sagacity  of  the  latter,  are  generally  disbelieved. 
Other  quadrupeds  are  not  so  peculiar  as  to  require  our  no- 
tice. 

Of  the  birds,  the  Lapland  woodcock  is  remarkable  ;  for^ 
though  it  inhabits  tins  country  only  in  the  summer,  its  win- 
ter liabitatton  is  not  known.  Tlie  only  birds  that  stay  in  Lap«» 
land  during  the  winter,  ar6  the  strix  and  tetrao. 

*  I  have,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  mentioned  more  than  once  the 
aongs  of  the  birds,  with  v;hich  the  worlds  of  Lapland  rerccho.  I  have 
often  been  astonished  to  hear  in  these  places  birds  sing  very  chai*ming- 
ly,  which  I  had  before  considered  as  mute,  and  totally  deprived' by  na- 
ture of  all  vocal  power.  The  motacilla  irocbilus  pf  Linnceus,  which, 
comes  to  Italy  about  autumn,  is  in  Lombardy  called  tui,  because  ita 
short  and  abrupt  cry  bears  a  resemblance  to  this  sound  :  but  the  same 
bird  may  justly  be  termed  the  nightingale  of  the  north.  It  settles  oi\ 
the  most  lofty  branches  of  the  birch-trees,  and  makes  the  air  resound 
with  accents  melodious,  bold,  and  full  of  harmony.  This  is  likewise 
the  case  with  the  ember iza  geniclos,  which  has  a  clear  and  strong  voice,, 
and  animates  with  its  musical  notes  the  shades  of  the  alder  and  willow* 
trees,  that  grow  by  the  sides  of  the  brooks  and  rivers. 

'  But  there  b  another  bird^  which  more  highly  deserves  our  admi- 
tation,  as  it  surpasses  all  the  rest  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  and  the 
sweetness  of  its  voice :  this  is  the  motacilla  Surcica,  It  lives  in  the 
bushes  of  marshy  places,  and  particularly  likes  to  perch  on  the  dwarf- 
birch  {betula  nana,  Linn.)  ;  its  flight  is  generally  low  :  it  makes  its 
nest  in  the  moss,  and  lajrs  between  five  and  seven  eggs,  of  a  gteenish 
colour,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  moss,  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. It  feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  and  I  have  seen  several  of 
them  with  caterpillars  in  their  beaks,  which  were  destined  for  their 
young.  Tlie  Laplanders  call  this  bird  saddan  ktallinen,  which  signifies 
hundred  tongues,  and  expresses  the  nature  of  its  song;  for  this  con- 
stantly vanes,  and  is  an  inbitation  of  the  voices  of  almost  all  the  other 
birds.  To  the  laeauty  of  its  notes  it  joins  that  of  its  feathers,  which 
are  of  a  sky  blue  coloilr,  bordered  about  the  throat  with  a  black  line> 
and  after  that  with  one  of  a  rusty  appearance.  It  seems  as  if  nature, 
charmed  with  the  melodious  excellence  of  the  song,  had  been  willing 
to  embellish  even  the  outside  of  the  organ  that  produced  it,  in  order 
to  render  her  work  quite  perfect.*     VoL  ii.  p.  224. 

The  missionary  cives  this  bird  the  preference  to  the  night- 
ingale, as  less  shrill,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  possessing 
a  greater  variety  of  voice.  Our  author  particularly  describes* 
the  Lapland  owl,  as  well  as  the  Lapland  crow  ;  and  figures 
9f  each  are  subjoined. 

The  Rshes  or  Lapland  offer  little  novelty,  and  no  remarks 
of  importance.  Mr.  Accrbt  describes  the  whale  as  particu* 
Jarly  voracious :  it  is  however,  bynoiiany,  scarcely  ra|^ked 
among  tlie  animals  of  prey.    The  list  of  insects  is  pecub»fly 
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extensive ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  rarest  species  are  en« 
graved  in  three  plates.  A  list  of  the  plants  most  peculiar  to 
Lapland,  in  order  to  direct  and  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  botanist,  for  himself  or  friends,  is  added.  Many  seem 
not  to  occur  in  the  Flora  Laponica;  but  we  are  unable  tq 
pursue  the  subject  minutely. 

*  The  berry  of  the  rubus  arctscui^  when  sufficiently  ri^ned,  is  su- 
perior in  fragrance  and  flavour  to  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  and 
to  all  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  even  what  we  have  in  Italy.  A  small 
plateful  would  scent  an  apartment  with  a  more  exquisite  sweetness 
than  any  perfume  I  know  of.  It  is  singular  that  so  delicious  a  pro* 
duction  should  be  found  in  the  north.  They  preserve  it  in  Sweden^ 
and  it  makes  one  of  the  roost  delicate  sweetmeats.  Linnaeus  speaks  of 
this  fruit  in  high  terms  of  praise,  and  says,  that  it  often  refreshed 
bim  in  his  travels  through  Lapland,  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue. 

'  The  mlus  cbamam^rus  is  also  used  for  preserves.  It  grows  plen- 
tifully in  Lapland,  especially  in  marshy  situations.  The  berry  of  thi^ 
plant  is  yellowish,  and  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  the  raspberr)", 
but  larger  in  size,  and  more  insipid  in  taste.  We,  however,  thought 
it  delicious  when  we  found  it  in  our  walks  through  the  l>ogs  of  Lap- 
land. 

'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  diapensia  Lapfonkay  and  the  axmlea  pr%^ 
eumhtnsy  should  b^  reckoned  among  the  indigenous  plants,  properly 
so  called.  I  have  found  both  in  flower  on  the  top  of  veiy  high  moun- 
tains, where  all  other  vegetation  seemed  to  cease,  and  nothing  was  t« 
be  seen  besides  the  lichen  rangiferinusS    Vol.  ii.  P.  26l. 

From  Tornea  to  Ketkemando^  the  travelers  meet  with  firs, 
pines,  and  birches.  Beyond, Ketkemando,  the  firs  disappear. 
From  Kautokeino  to  the  mountains,  the  pines  are  lost ;  and 
nothing  but  birches  are  seen,  except  about  Alten,  where  a^ 
few  pines  again  are  found. 

The  list  of  minerals  is  extensive,  and  communicated  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Hyelm,  from  the  specimens  contained 
in  the  collection  of  the  commissioners  of  the  mines  at  Stock- 
iaolm.  We  wish  the  appellations  of  some  mineralogist  later 
than  Mr.  Kirwan  had  been  preferred.  We  trust  that,  in  fu- 
ture, every  mineralogist  will  give  the  names  adopted  by 
prince  Gallitzin,  in  the  late  edition  of  his  Becueil  de  Noms 
appropriis  en  Mvi^ralogicy  as  that  collection  contains  all  the 
synonyms,  and  is  adapted  to  the  nomenclature  of  Hauy  *. 

On  th^ subject  of  manufactures  and  pustoms,  we  have  lit- 
tle to  remark.  We  wcire  surprised  to  hear  that  music  and 
dancing  were  unknown  to  the  Laplanders  in  any  festival ; 
that  *  they  are  not  even  acquainted  isith  the  use  of  any  on«' 

*  We  propose  to  give  sonoe  a^Tunt  of  this  very  usefU  work  ia  our  next  Ap* 
(esdix. 
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mu^cal  instrument/  and  ^  incapable  of  learning  to  ung  in 
tune.*     ' 

Of  the  diseases  and  remedies  of  the  Laplander's,  we  shall 
say  little.  The  tooth-ach  they  have  lately  attempted  to  cure 
with  seal's  blood,  drank  warm  :  for  incipient  cataract,  they 
insert  a  living  pediculus  h^rfianus  beneath  the  eyeJid,  whose 
irritation  they  think  will  destroy  the  membrane.  It  may  be 
effectual,  \>y  exciting  inflammation.  The  sinew  of  the  fore- 
leg of  a  rein-deer  is  applied  to  strained  ancles.  This  is  not 
Tery  distant  from  the  medicines  employed  by  their  more  en- 
lightened neighbours  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since.  Their 
former  religion  was  idolatrous ;  and  a  curious,  but  not  very 
interesting,  list  of  their  divinities,  with  their  appropriate 
offices  and  abodes,  is  subjoined.  The  Lapland  sacniices, 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  Laplanders  to  magic,  are  next  no- 
ticed. The  Laplander's  attachment  to  his  country  is  not  to 
be  shaken — perhaps  with  reason,  as  those  who  nave  been 
brought  thence  have  soon  died.  Observations  on  tlic  cli- 
mate of  different  places,  from  the  flowering  of  plants  and 
the  appearance  of  the  birds,  conclude  the  volume.— "-The 
^ppenclix  contains  only  specimens  of  the  Lapland  and  Fin- 
land music,  with  the  diary  of  the  author's  journey. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  perused  this  work  with  satisfac- 
tion :  yet  doubts  have  occasionally  arisen ;  and  suspicions 
will  always  intrude,  where  we  converse  with  an  author 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  however  faithful  he 
ih^y  be.  We  often  perceive  the  marks  of  two  pens  ;  and 
sometimes  we  suspect  that  we  can  draw  the  line  between 
them.  This,  however,  must  be  suspicion  only.  The  errors, 
if  any  exist,  arc  certainly  not  numerous ;  and  the  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  these  volumes  is  equally  valiiable 
and  extensive. 


Art.  V. — General  Zoologj/y  or  Si/steynatic  Natural  History. 
By  George  Shaw y  M.  D,  F.  R.  Si  i(c\  ( Continwedfroin  p.  43, 
«/  our  present  Volume.) 


THE  order  of  serpents  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  feet ;  and  their  locomotion  is  owing  to  their  scales 
contracting  over  each  other  and  again  expanding,  or  to  the 
•contortion  of  tiie  animal.  The  more  striking  distinctions 
which  Gonjititiite  the  genera  are,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently 
clear ;  but  those  of  the  species  are  less  obvious.  We  may  in- 
deed remark,  that,  with  the  exception  of  plants,,  species  are 
not  easily  asciTtained  ;  and  even  in  the  more  perfect  ani- 
mals, where  the  production  of  the  offspring  can  be  observed, 
<rc  are  not  witiiout  Jiiiicultics.     In  the  present  order,  the  di- 
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stinction  is  still  more  arduous ;  and,  in  the  lower,  the  minuter 
arrangement  is  extremely  obscure.  Linn^jus  adopted  the 
number  of  scaly  plates  on  the  abdon^en  and  beneath  tbe 
tail,  as  an  infallible  criterion. 

'  The  colour  is  indeed  often  variable,  but  the  pattern,  or  general 
distribution  of  roatkings  in  each  species,  appears  to  be  more  constant : 
the  relative  size  of  the  head,  the  length  of  the  body  and  t&W^  the  size, 
smoothness,  or  roughness  of  the  scales,  as  well  as  their  shape  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  animal,  often  afford  pretty  certain  specific  marks. 

. '  The  distinction  of  serpents  into  pobonous  and  innoxious  can  only 
be  known  by  an  accurate  examination  of  their  teeth }  the  fangs  or  poi«- 
soning  teeth  being  always  of  a  tubular  stmcture,  and  calculated ,  for 
tbe  conveyance  or  injection  of  the  poisonous  fluid  from  a  peculiar  re- ' 
servoir  communicating  with  the  fang  on  each  side  of  the  head  :  the 
fangs  are  always  situated  in  the  anterior  and  exterior  part  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  are  generally,  but  not  always,  of  much  larger  size  than  the 
other  teeth  ;  they  are  also  frequently  accompanied  by  some  smaller  or 
subsidiary  fangs,  apparently  destined  to  supply  the  principal  ones  when 
lost  either  by  age  oar  accident.  The  fangs  are  situated  in  a  peculiar 
bone,  sc>  articulated  with  the  rest  of  the  jaw  as  to  elevate  or  depress  ' 
them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal :  in  a  quiescent  state  they  are  re* 
cumbent,  with  their  points  directed  inwards  or  backwards ;  but  when 
the  animal  is  inclined  to  use  them  as  weapons  of  oflfeace,  their  posi- 
tion is  altered  by  tbe  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  above-mentioned 
bone  in  which  they  are  rooted^  and  th^y  become  almost  perpendicu<« 
lar.*    p.  3l4f.. 

Dr.  Gray  has  given  an  excellent  rule  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  the  poisonous  organs  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  nSS.  Poisonous  serpents  have 
the  head  generally  covered  with  small  scales.  Carinatcd  scales 
on  the  head  are  equally  a  mark  of  the  noxious  race ;  but,  to 
each,  there  are  some  excgptions.  The  poisonous  serpents 
are  also,  in  general,  viviparous ;  the  others,  oviparous. 
•  ;The  generic  character  of  the  first  groupe,  viz,  the  crota* 
lus,  is  adopted  from  Linnaeus ;  but  the  specific  distinctions 
are  generally  taken  from  the  colour  and  the  bands.  Th^  C. 
horridus  is  the  first  species,  and  described  at  great  length. 
The  animal  dissected  by  Dr.  Tyson  was,  in  our  author^s 
opinion,  the  C.  durissus,  the  second  species.  The  C.  dry- 
inas  and  miliarius  follow.    No  new  species  occurs. 

The  next  genus  is  the  boa,  a  vast  animal,  one  of  which 
terrified  the  whole  Roman  army.  It  is  diffused  over  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  is  not  the  creature  of  a  single  country.  It  is 
the  serpent  which  is  said  to  swallow  a  buffalo,  after  having 
covered  it  with  slime,  which  dissolves  or  softens  the  hardc.st 
parts,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  animaPs  mouth.  It 
appears  to  be  gradually  digested,  and  the  different  parts  only 
to  oe  swallowed  ib  turn«    To  the  Limia'an  speciesj  charac- 
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%€rised  from  the  colour  ^nd  stripes,  are  added  tlte  boa  regia, 
from  Seba^  resembling  the  boa  canina  and  Phr^gia,  the  Ibi^ 
boboca  and  boiguaeu  of  the  Brasiiians  ;  a  very  elegant  spe- 
cies— the  B.  Phrygia — the  *  serpens  phyticus  Orientdis  ge^. 
xende  dictus*  of  "the  same  authbr ;  and  the  crotaline  boa,  re* 
moved  from  the  genus,  crotulus,  in  consequence  of  its  want- 
ing the  rattle.  From  Russel,  we  find  the  B.  fasciata  (bunga* 
rum  pamah),  the  B.  lineata  (geedi  paragoodoo),  the  B.  ho^ 
ratta  (horatta  pam),  particularly  described;  and  from  Seba, 
the  Siamese  boa,  with  the  trivial  name  of  hipnale.  The  boa 
palpebrosa  is  copied  from  Merrem,  and  the  JB.  annulata  from 
madame  Merian. 

The  genus  coluber  is  peculiarly  extensive,  and  might 
perhaps  conveniently  admit  of  being  broken  into  two  or 
more  genera.  Of  the  conunon  viper,  our  author  speaks  at 
some  length  ;  and  seems  to  admit  tne  opinion,  that  the  ani- 
mal receives  its  young  into  its  mouth,  when  in  danger— re* 
sembhng,  in  this  respect,  the  rattle-snake.  The  black  vi- 
per— the  C.  Prester  of  Linnaeus — ^is  considered  as  p,  variety 
of  the  common.  The  American  black  viper,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  described  as  a  new  species,  with  the  trivial  name  of 
cacodaemon.  The  account  of  the  Egyptian  viper,  as  short, 
we  shall  transcribe* 

*  Egyptian  Viper. 

*  Coluber  Vipera.     C  suhfirrugititus,  fusco  maculatus,  suhtus  Mt* 
Jus,  Cauda  hrevi  fnucroHota, 

*  Subfcrniginous  Viper,  spotted  with  brown,  beneath  whitish,  with 
short  mucronated  tail. 

'  Coluber  Vipera.     Lm.  Syrt.  Nat.  p,  275.     Hasselq,  itin,  f,  340. 
'  Abdominal  scuta  IIS,  subcaudal  scales  22. 

*  This,  which  is  said  to  be  the  officinal  viper  of  the  Egyptians^ 
seems  to  have  been  first  accurately  described  by  Hasselquist,  who  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  every  year  to 
Venice  for  the  use  of  the  apothecaries  in  the  composition  of  the  thcri- 
aca,  &c.  Its  size  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  vi'- 
per :  the  head  not  so  flat  on  the  top,  but  very  protubei^ant  on  earh 
aide :  the  snout  very  obtuse  :  the  body  thick  towards  the  middle,  and 
somewhat  quadrangular,  but  thin  and  cylindric  towards  the  head  and 
tail,  which  latter  is  short,  slender,  conical,  and  terminated  by  a  slight- 
ly incurved  homy  point  or  tip  :  the  scales  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
animal  are  oval  and  carinated :  the  colour  above  is  pale-ferruginous 
^th  darker  spots,  and  beneath  entirely  whitish:  the  usual  length  o{ 
this  species,  according  to  Hasselquist,  is  about  two  spans  and  an  inch,, 
cf  which  the  tail  measures  only  an  inch.  This  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  asp  of  Cleopatra,  by  the  bite  of  -^ich  that  high-spirited  prin- 
cees  determined  to  die,  rather  than  submit  to  be  carried  to  Rome  in 
order  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Augustus.  It  seems,  however,  utterly 
Impossible  to  determine  this  point.    Mr.  Bruce>  as  the  reader  wiU  fvtid. 
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in  the  description  of  the  etreutesy  rather  supposes  that'seq>ent  to  have 
been  the  species  employed.  Mr.  Schneider,  in  bis  work,  entitled 
5'  Historia  Amphibiorum,"  considers  the  Egyptian  viper  above  de* 
scribed  tQ  be  the  true  dif^sas  of  the  ancients  which  was  popularly  re-r 
ported  to  kill  by  thirst,'     p.  377. 

The  viper  described  by  Charas,  in  his  Npw  Experiments, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  frqra  its  wanting  the  dor- 
sal band,  the  distrnguishing  characteristic  of  the  common  vi- 
per, with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  as  well  as  from  the 
erect  sub-acuminated  lip  of  the  snout.  The  history  of  the 
coluber  cerastes  is  greatly  enlarged  from  Bruce,  who  sup- 
poses it,  as  already  observed,  to  be  the  aspic  which  Cleopa- 
tra chose  as  the  instrument  of  her  suicide.  The  horn-nose 
snake,  a  species  unknown  to  systematic  authors,  was  first 
noticed  in  that  admirable  work.  The  Naturalist's  Miscella- 
nv  ;  and  the  plate,  with  the  description,  are  copied  thence. 
We  shall  select  a  part. 

'  The  snake  here  represented  add;?  to  the  number  of  those  malignant 
reptiles  who^e  bite,  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe,  proves  the  dread- 
ful  forerunner  of  a  speedy  and  painful  death.  If  at  the  first  glance  of 
most  of  the  serpent  tribe  an  involuntary  sort  of  horror  and  nlarm  is  so 
often  felt  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  examination  of  these 
animals,  how  much  greater  dread  must  the  unexpected  view  of  the 
sjiecies  here  exhibited  be  supposed  to  inflict  >  when  to  the  general 
form  of  the  creature  is  superadded  the  peculiar  fierceness  and  forljid- 
ding  tOHMty  with  which  nature  has  marked  its  countenance ;  distin- 
guished by  the  very  uncommon  appearance  of  iwo  large  and  sha^p- 
pointed  horns,  situated,  not  as  in  the  cerastes,  above  the  eyes,  but  on 
the  top  of  the  nose  or  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw*  These  horns 
stand  nearly  upright,  but  incline  slightly  backwards  and  a  little  out- 
wards on  each  side,  and  are  of  a  substance  not  absolutely  horny,  but 
in  some  degree  flexible :  their  shape  is  somewhat  triangular  or  three- 
sided  :  they  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  at  ihc  fore  part  of 
the  bafee  of  each  stands  an  upright  strong  scale,  of  nearly,  the  same 
shape  with  the  horn  itself,  and  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  much 
smaller  pair  of  horns.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  extremely  large 
and  long  tangs  or  tubular  teeth,  situated  as  in  other  }>oisonoiis  ser- 
pents, and  capable  of  inflicting  the  most  severe  wounds  :  two  of  these 
fangs  appear  on  each  side  of  the  mouih  ;  the  hinder  pair  being  smaller 
than  the  others.  The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  thirty-five  inches. 
Its  colour  is  a  yellowish  olive-brown,  very  thickly  sprinkled  all  over 
wi  h  minuUi  blackish  specks  :  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back  i]» 
placed  a  series  of  yellowish'brown  oblong  spots  or  marks,  each  ot 
which  is  imbedded  in  a  patch  of  black ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  body» 
from  head  to  tail,  runs  an  acutely-fl'exuous  or  zigxag  line  or  narrow/ 
band  of  an  ochre-colour :  this  band  is  bounded  beneath  by  a  much 
deeper  or  blacker  shade,  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body  :  the  belly  is  of 
.a  dull  ochre-colour  or  cinereous  yellow,  freckled  with  blackish  spot* 
^nd  markings  3  and  besides  these  a  number  of  black  spots  of  ditilrci^ 
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lices  are  liere  and  there  dispersed  over  the  whole  animal.  Th«  tall  is 
Bomewhat  thin  and  short  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  scales  of  thb 
species  are  harsh  and  stiff;  and  are  very  strongly  carinated.  The  head 
is  covered  with  small  scales,  and  is  marked  on  its  upper  part  by  a 
yery  large  longitudinal  patch  pf  brown,  running  out  into  ()ointed  pro* 
cesses  at  the  sides,  and  bounded  by  a  space  of  dull  lead-colour  or  ci- 
nereous. The  sha|)e  of  the  head  is  broad  and  flattened  :  the  cheeks 
fU'e  varied  with  blac);ish  and  yellow  mark^.'     p.  3(^7? 

The  coluber  Clotho  ('vipera  bitin  Ceilonica*)  ia  taken 
from  Seba :  and  the  C.  Lachesis  ('  serpens  Ceilonica  bitin 
dicta')  from  the  same  author.  A  variety  of  the  C.  T^chesis^ 
from  Seba,  is  added.  The  C.  Alecto,  a  native  of  Ceylon — 
the  *  ammody  tes'  of  that  island — fis  also  noticed  from  Seba ; 
the  C.*'  Tisiphone  from  Catesby  ;  and  the  C.  Mesrcrra  is  the 
yetlow  Marti  nico  snake  (*  la  viperefer-de-lance')  from  La 
Cdpede :  the  last  is  a  most  formidable  animal,  though  im- 
properly desiornatcd  as  a  yellow  serpent.  The  C.  naja  is  the 
celebrated  cobra  de  capello,  called,  by  our  author,  the  spec- 
tacle snake,  from  the  figure  of  a  pair'  of  spectacles  on  the 
l>ack  of  its  neck  ;  and  a  very  particular  account  of  the  vio- 
lent efFectsof  its  poison  is  added  from  Dr.  Russell's  very^va- 
luable  work.  ■  ^ 

•  A  new  species,  described  by  Dr.  Russell,  is  properly  di- 
stinguishea  by  his  name.  It  is  the  katuka  rekula  poda  of 
the  HindCls.  Its  poison  is  peculiarly  virulent.  Another  new 
species,  from   Dr.  Russell,  is  the  C.  gramineus   (boodroo 

f)am).'  The  bull-headed  snake,  C  Bucephalus,  is  described 
irom  Seba.  New  Holland  has  furnished  the  cnmson-sided 
snake,  the  C.  porphyriacus,  which  is  now  found  to  be  poi- 
sonous, though  rormerly  supposed  innoxious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilation  of  the  specimen.  The  hanmachsete 
snake  is  from  Seba,  noticed  by  La  C^pede,  who  informs  us 
that  it  is  poisonous.  Catesby  has  furnished  the  account  of 
•the  C.  aquaticus,  resembling  the  rattle-snake,  and  equal! v 
dangerous ;  Seba  that  of  the  C.  brcviceps,  which  he  calls 

*  serpens  porphyrius  Brasihensis  ;'  of  the  coluber  elegantis- 
simus,  the  superb  snake,  which  he  styles  *  serpens  lemnis- 
cata  venustissima  Americana  ;'  of  some  of  the  supposed  va-  - 
rieties  of  the  common  viper,  particularly  the  hvjrna  of  the    ' 
Greeks,  the  boiquatrara  of  the  Indians,  the  malpalan  of  the 
Cevlonese,  and  the  sercnus  of  the  Brasilians. 

The  Argus  snake  is  admitted  into  the  System  of  Nature  by 
Linnceus,  though  he  was  unacquainted  with  tlic  number  of 
its  scuta  or  squama.  This  is  a  Brasilian  serpent,  though  the 
same  appellation  be  given  to  a  very  rare  spt.cies  from  Gui- 
nea, called  by  our  author  the  C.  ocellatus.  The  Chiametla 
v5n'ake  is  a  new  species  from  Seba ;  and  thtt  Java  snake  was 
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first  described  by  M.  Wurmb,  in  the  Memoir^  of  tbe  Bftt»« 
TJan  Society.  The  Daboya,  the  Brasilian,  the  triangular** 
headed,  and  the  panther  snakes  are  taken  from  La  C6« 
pede ;  the  leopard  snake  from  Seba ;  and  an  undescribed 
species,  the  C.  macnlatus,  from  a  specimen  in  the  Britidi 
Museum. 

TTie  C.  atrovirens  is  now  separated  from  the  C.  natrix, 
with  which  it  has  been  usually  confounded :  it  is  the  anguis 
JEsculapii  niger  of  Aldrovandas ;  the  C.  elapliis  is  the  ela- 
phis  of  the  same  author ;  and  the  C  JEsculapii  his  angiii$ 
iEsculapii  vulgaris^  Many  probable  varieties  of  the.C.  p«l- 
iatus  are  annexed  from  Seba ;  and  the  C.  macrolepidotHs, 
described  from  a  specimen  in  Dr.  Hunter's  museum,  als^ 
greatly  resembles  the  pullatus.  We  have,  as  usual,  avoided 
particularly  noticing  the  species  described  by  Linnaeus,  not 
to  extend  our  article  too  far. 

The  C.  acontia  (cupreous  snake),  C.  Surinamensis  {cvnt^ 
Teous  snake),  the  C.  textilis  (anunodytes  Americana  flamoii'* 
£efa)  C.  meleaeris,  the  C.  viperinus,  C.  platurinus  (miffiio 
diet.),  C.  grapnicus,  C.  ornatus,  are  described  from  Seba; 
the  coluber  Carolinianus  (the  corn  snaku)^  and  C.  flagdlura^ 
are  from  Catesby. 

New  Spain  furnishes  the  pearl-coloured  snake,  called  the 
iztag^  Bccotia  the  marbled  snake,  Africa  the  C.  ammobatest 
Ceylon  the  C.  crucifer,  and  Peru  the  black  and  white  snake, 
with  a  rose-coloured  abdomen  (C.  Peruviauus).  These 
•pecies  have  not  yet  been  noticed  in  any  modem  by- 
stem.  The  Hygeian  snake  is  a  native  of  Siam,  described 
by  Seba,  and  noticed  by  Merrem;  and  the  chequered  snak« 
is  the  petlacoatl  of  the  Mexicans,  figured  by  tlie  foiToer  au- 
thor. 

The  red-throated  snake  (C.  jugularis)  was  described  by 
Hasselquist ;  and  tte  Cape  snake,  as  well  as  the  cobra  Ame- 
ricana, by  Seba.  The  Australasian  snake  is  a  new  species, 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  White.  The  C.  cursor  (the  swift  snake) 
from  La  C^pede ;  the  hickanella  of  the  Americans  from  La 
Cepede;  the  C.  boeeformis  (pedda  poda  and  bora)  from  Rus* 
sell. 

The  coluber  Austriacus  was  first  remarked  by  Laurenti, 
whose  account  was  copied  by  La  Cepede,  and  who  called  it 
La  Lisse.  The  catenated  snake  is  a  new  species,  described 
from  an  animal  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bea- 
taen  and  the  boelleik  snakes  are  taken  from  Forskal :  the  co- 
luber jara,  arnensis,  sagittatus,  striatus,  and  fasciolatus, 
from  Russell.  The  C.  melanotus  (the  black-sided  snake), 
and  the  C.  elrgans,  are  copied  frdm  Seba :  the  latter  is  the 
S.  catenata  of  New  Spain.    The  C.  tapniatuSi  octoiineatus* 
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and  decorus,  are  copied  from  specimens  in  the  BntisliMa- 
seum.  M.  la  Cdpede  has  furnished  the  C.  bilineatus,  the 
C.  gemmatus,  ana  the  C.  trilineatus ;  and  Seba  the  C.  intes- 
tinalis.  X^e  C.  trifasciatus  is  described  from  a  specimen  iu 
Dr.  Hunter's  museum. 

The  serpens  -Sgyptiaca  bochir  dictay  and  the  Brasilian 
serpent,  iberacoa — probably  varieties  of  some  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  lineated  species — are  noticed  from  Seba's  work.  The 
C.  mycterizans  is  taken  from  Catesby  ;  and  soeie  varieties 
are  brought  from  Rnsseirs  valuable  volume :  the  green  ser- 
pent from  Java,  and  the  serpens  canora  purpurea  Cajcuba 
of  Seba,  are  probably  varieties  also  of  this  species.  The 
C.  sDstivus  is  from  Catesby,  the  C.  melanurus  tVom  Russell, 
and  the  C.  torquatus  from  Edwards. 

We  have  engaged  in  this  long,  and  (we  fear)  tedious,  ac- 
count of  the  author's  numerous  additions  to  the  species  of 
coluber,  to  point  out  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  him. 
We  could  have  wished  that  they  had  been  divided  into  fami- 
lies ;  and,  had  we  room,  coulil  point  out  some  general  di- 
stinctions for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Shaw's  definitions,  as  wc 
have  said,  are  taken  from  the  marks ;  the  trivial  names  f£ 
linnaeus  are  carefully  preserved,  and  the  new  ones  charac- 
teristically appropriated.  On  the  whole,  the  very  ample  and 
extensive  information  conveyed  in  the  account  of  this  genua 
would  aione  have  ests^blished  Dr.  Shaw's  credit  as  a  nata«« 
Talist,  had  every  other  testimony  been  wanting. 

The  hydrus  is  a  new  genus,  chiefly  selectea  from' the  an- 
gues.  It  was  first  established  by  Schneider,  who  has  admit- 
ted two  species  which  more  properly  belong  to  the  acrochor- 
dus,  and  are  restored  to  that  genus  by  Dr.  Shaw.  They  in- 
clude all  the  water-snakes ;  and  the  first  sj:>ecies,  the  hydrus 
colubrinus,  is  the  coluber  laticaudatus  of  Linmeus ;  the  se- 
cond— the  hydrus  Caspius  of  Schneider — is  also  a  coluber  in 
the  Linnsean  system,  with  the  trivial  name  of  hydrus,  though 
approaching  more  nearly  an  anguis.  The  H.  major,  graci- 
lis, coerulescens,  spiralis,  and  curtus,  are  from  specimens  iii 
the  British  Museum.  The  H.  fasciatus  of  Schneider  (the  tatta 
pam  of  India)  is  described  by  Dr.  Russell.  The  hydrus  bi- 
color  is  the  anguis  platura  of  Linnaeus,  represented  in  Seba's 
work  as  a  rare  Mexican  serpent,  and  by  Russell  under  the. 
name  nalla  wahlagille  pam.  The  H.  atrocoeruleus  (H.  eny* 
dris  of  Schneider;  the  H.  cinereus  (H.  rynchops  of  Schnei- 
der); the  H.  piscator  and  palustris,  both  of  Shaw  and  Schnei- 
der, are  also  described  by  Dr.  Russell. 

The  new  genus,  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  species, 
we  shall  describe  in  our  author's  own  >Vords. 
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*  Langaya.     Langaya. 


Generio  character. 


'  Scuta  abdominalia. 
Annuli  caudales. 
Squamae  terminales. 


Abdominal  platei. 
Caudal  rings. 
Terminal  scales. 


'  Snouted  Langaya, 

'  Langaya  Nasuta.     L.  maxilla  superhre  rostra/a, 

*  Langaya  with  the  upper  jaw  produced  in  form  of  a  snout. 

»  Langaha»     Bruguiere,  Jwrn.  Je  Physifte^  1784j*     Ccfldc  Ovif*  %, 
/.  46.9. 

*  Abdominal  scales  J84f  caudal  rings  42. 

'  The  genus  langaya,  consisting  of  a  single  species  only,  diffen 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  serpent  tribe  in  having  the  upper  part  or  be- 
ginning  of  the  tail  marked  into  complete  rings  or  circular  divisions  re^ 
serobling  those  on  the  body  of  the  amphisbaena,  while  the  extreme  or 
terminal  part  is  covered  with  small  scales,  as  in  the  genus  anguis. 

*  The  langaya  nasuta,  or  long-snouted  langaya,  is  a  native  of  Ma* 
dagascar,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  described  by  Mons.  Bruguierc 
of  the  Iloyal  Society  of  Montpellier,  whose  account  of  it  is  inserted  in 
the  Journal  dc  Fhyuque  for  the  year  17^4.  The  length  of  the  indivi- 
dual described  was  about  two  feet  eight  inches,  and  its  greatest  dit- 
meter  about  seven  lines  :  the  head  is  covered  with  large  scales,  but  the 
snout,  which  is  extremely  long  and  sharp,  projecting  to  a  considerable 
distance  be3rond  the  lower  jaw,  is  covered  with  very  small  scales :  the 
teeth,  in  shape  and  disposition,  resemble  those  of  a  viper:  the  scales 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  rhoipboidal,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  each  marked  at  the  base  by  a  small  grey  circle,  with  a  yellow  spot 
in  the  middle  :  the  under  parts  are  pale  or  whitish  :  the  number  of 
abdominal  scuta,  as  well  as  of  circles  on  the  tail,  is  observed  to  vary 
in  this  snake,  as  is  also  the  colour,  which  in  one  individual  was  yioleti 
with  darker  coloured  specks  on  the  back.  The  native?  of  Madagas- 
car are  said  to  hold  the  langaya  in  great  dread,  considering  it  as  a  high- 
ly poisonous  serpent.*     p.  5/ 1 . 

The  genus  acrochordus  was  first  established  by  the  disco^ 
very  of  a  peculiar  snake  in  the  island  of  Java,  described  in 
the  Swedish  Transactions  by  Mr.  Hornsted  ;  and  the  acro- 
cliordus  dubius,  from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museuin, 
does  not  very  essentially  diiler  from  it.  The  A.  fasciatus  is 
pretty  certainly  the  hydrus  granulatus  of  Schneider.  The 
specimen  is  from  the  British  Aluseum. 

The  an<Tuis  isa  jjjenus  well  known,  and  it  has  not  received 
jnanv  adciitioui^.  Tlie  A  leucomelas — the  Briisilian  tetzauh- 
coatl — :\nd  two  kincis  of  the  anipliisbusna  of  A»nl)oyna,.are 
reduced  to  this  genus  from  Seba.  The  A.  nasuta  is  a  species 
unknown  to  systv-niiitics,  from  the  Berlin  Memoirs :  and  th^ 
A.  Jamuicensis  of  Dr.  Shaw  seems  to  be  the  A.  lumbricalis  of 
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Linnseus.  Two  others,  imperfectly  described  by  Russell  and 
Seba,  are  annexed  to'  this  genus^  biit  have  uo  specific  cliau 
ractcrs. 

The  amphisbaena  conh&tits,  in  sbme  degree^  the  angnes 
and  lacertae.  Two  species  only  are  known,  and  these  occur 
in  the  Linna&an  system*  The  genus  csecilia  admits  also  of 
no  additions^     Our  author^s  concluding  observations  antiqi- 

Eate,  in  some  measure,  our  remarks ;  and  we  shall  prefer 
is  own  more  concise  and  scientific  language. 

♦  1  cannot  conclude  the  enumeration  of  the  serpent  tribe  without 
observiag,  that  this  branch  of  natural  history  stil!  requirss  much  elu- 
cidation, and  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  modt  liable  to  errors  and 
uncertainties.  The  Linna^an  characters  of  theie  animals,  in  the  Syste- 
ma  Naturae,  are,  from  their  extreme  brevity,  but  ill  calculated  for  . 
general  information,  nor  can  it  be  sun>rising  that  they  should  now  be 
considered  as  constituting  little  more  tnan  a  mere  series  of  memoran- 
dums relative  to  abdominal  and  subcaudal  scales  -,  while  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  serpents  in  the  works  of  Scheuchzer  and  Seba,  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  th^ 
that  the  number  of  these  parts  could  not  be  ascertained  :  as  if  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  colours  of  the  animals  were  of  no  importance  in  the 
specific  character.  On  this  subject  the  observations  of  Mr.  Schneider 
appear  to  be  perfectly  just. 

'*  Ingenia  curiosorum  primus  acuit  Linnaeus  ad  investigandas  cor- 
porum  naturalium  atque  animalium  notas;  verum  postquam  acce- 
dente  philosopbia  et  zootomia  pomoeria  scientise  naturalis  multo  latiua 
promota  fuerunt,  raro  curiqsomm  lectorurii  dejiderio  satisfaciunt  bre- 
ves amphibiorum  nqtationes  singulis  speciebus  in  systemate  Linnxano 
appositx.'* 

'  Mr.  Schneider  goes  on  to  observe,  that,  unless  a  more  ample  mode 
of  description  be  adopted,  there  is.reason  to  apprehend  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Linnsean  characters  of  the  amphibia,  and  of  serpents  in  par-  . 
ticular^  will  become  entirely  obsolete.*    p.  5<)8. 

In  the  appendix  the  dubious  amphibia  are  described. 
These  are  the  sirens,  of  which  our  author  communicates  all 
that  is  hitherto  known.  The  first  siren,  and  that  lately  de- 
Kcribed  by  Schrcibers,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
have  been  already  noticed  at  sufficient  len«:thin  this  journal. 
The  siren  pisciformis,  of  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  is  add- 
ed ;  and  to  this  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  the  animal  described  by  M. 
Beauvois,  in  the  late  volume  of  the  American  Transactions, 
to  be  nearly  allied.  Another  from  Lake  Champlain  seems 
not  very  different.  On  the  disputed  point,  whetner  it  be  a 
perfect  animal  or  a  larva,  Dr.  Shaw  does  not  decide ;  he 
tfecms  to  lean  to  the  former  opinion. 


<    4^«    ) 

AttT.  VI. — An  Essay  on  War^  in  Blank  Verse;  HoningMt 
Green  J  a  Ballad;  the  Ctdprit^  an  Elegy ; .  and  other  Poems^ 
on  vari&us  Subjects:  by  Nathaniel  Bkomfield.  \2mo.  4^. 
Boards.    Hurst.     1803. 

A  VOLUME  of  poems  by  the  brother  of  Robert  Bloom- 
field,  author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  will  not  be  opened,  with- 
out some  apprehension  that  no  affinity  of  genius  may  exist, 
notwithstanding  their  consanguinity.  Yet  the  perfections,  as 
well  as  the  imperfections,  ot  the  mind  have  sometimes  been 
hereditary;  and  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  features 
discover  a  family  likeness* 

This  volume,  also,  is  introduced  by  a  preface  from  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft. 

*  Whoever*  (he  says)  '  has  read  the  preface  to  the  Farmer's  Bojr  wjH 
haf dly  fail  of  recollecting  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bloomfield  j  the  au- 
thor of  the  poems  here  offered  to  the  public. 

'  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  there  appears,  with  his  brother 
George  Bloomfield>  standing  in  the  place  of  the  iather>  whom  tbef 
bad  early  lost,  to  their  younger  brother  Robert. 

*  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  brotherly  interference,  and  it's 
consequences,  greatly  and  advantageously  influenc'd  the  dispositions, 
pursuits,  and  habits  of  thought  and  conduct,  of  all  three  of  the  bro- 
thers.— And  it  is  the  more  exemplary  when  it  is  consider *d  how  youDj; 
the  two  eldest  were  at  that  time. 

'  It  is  an  encouraging  instance  how  much  may  be  effe<fted  foreadi 
other  by  the  poor  and  uneducated,  if  they  have  prudence,  activity, 
and  kind  affections;  and  how  unexpectedly,  and  to  an  extent. far  be- 
yond apparent  probability,  success  is  given  by  Providence  to  virtuous 
and  benevolent  efforts. 

'  Beyond  question,  the  brothers  of  this  family  are  all  extraordina^ 
men ;  and  perhaps  every  one  of  them  is  more  so  than  be  would  have 
been  without  the  fraternal  concord  which  has  animated  them  all,  and 
multiplied  the  powers  of  all  by  union  and  sympathy.'     p.  v. 

The  history  of  the  an  thorns  life  is  short:  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  taylor  in  the  country;  and,  when  his  time  ex- 
|fired,  came  to  London,  where  his  brother  George  resided.  It 
^vas  some  years  before  he  could  procure  work  enough  here  to 
support  him  through  the  dead  months:  on  which  account, 
when  trade  was  dull  in  town,  he  used  to  go  into  the  country. 

*  And  thus,  while  at  Woolwich,  he  became  acquainted  with  CfaaN 
lotte  Noble,  whom  he  married  4th  JVfeich,  1787;  he  being  then  in 
bis  2Stfa,  and  she  in  her  1 7th  year.  Her  mother  was  a  widow:  who 
kept  a  small  general  shop,  {ier  brother-in-law  GeorgCj  in  speaking 
of  this  union,  says,  "  There  perhaps  never  liv'd  a  woman  who  pos- 
sessed a  better  temper :  and  he  has,  though  very  poor,  been  exceed- 

"  ingly  happy."     For  myself,  I  wish,  in  transcribing  this  account,  that 
those  who  think  riches  so  essential  to  happiness  that  they  will  take  vm 
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step  Inlife^  no*"  tuffer  their  hearts  or  their  understandings  to  have  any 
influence  with  them^  if  the  acquisition  of  riches  seems  likely  to  be  de- 
layed or  endanger'd,  would  consider  that  the  family  of  the  Bloomfields 
has  been  bappy,  and  has  excdl'd,  upon  very  di^rent  principles.  And 
if  we  would  compare  the  thousands  in  every  situation  of  life  to  whom 
what  is  called  prtsferity  is  a  snare,  a  burthen  and  a  curse,  with  those 
who  are  happy  with  mere  necessaries,  and  ^hose  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained ; — happy  by  their  affections  and  their  virtues  5  by  improved  and 
generous  and  tender  feelings  5  by  hope  amid  difficullics,  and  confidence 
in  heaven  atftid  trials  and  distresses, — it  might  be  seen  and  felt  that 
there  is  m6re  of  folly  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  than  those  who 
place  wisdom  in  the  accumulation  of  superfluities,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  most  natural  blessings,  and  often  in  violation  of  the  clearest  duties, 
cither  of  justice  or  of  benevolence,  may  be  willing  to  acknowledge.* 
r.  is. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  poems  in  this  yolume  is 
founded  upon  such  reflexions  as  these:  its  title  is  ^  Lpve^s 
Triumph,' 

*  Doth  poverty  create  the  fears 

That  o'er  your  love  their  shadows  fling!—* 
The  silence  of  those  falling  tears 
Confesses  all  the  truth  I  sing, 

*  O !  Mary,  let  not  empty  shew. 
Let  not  the  pride  of  gaudy  dress. 

Thus  cloud  thy  morn  of  life  with  woe. 
And  blight  it's  future  happiness. 

*  Trust  the  monition  Baldwin  gave. 

Our  future  bliss  it's  truth  shall  prove. 
Life's  cares  the  lovers  who  dare  brave. 
Shall  End  their  rich  reward  in  love : 

^  Baldwin,  the  hoary-headed  bard, 

I  Still  consult  when  cares  annoy  : 
He  own'd  for  me  a  ibnd  regard ; 

And  calls  me  still  his  darling  boy. 

*  His  mind  is  fraught  with  spoils  of  time ; 
He*8  wise  and  goad,  though  known  to  few: 

He  gave  me  this  advice  in  rhyme. 

And  here  Til  read  the  song  to  you  :— 

.  *'  Though  envious  Age  affects  to  deem  thee  boy. 
Lose  not  one  day,  one  hour,  of  proflfer'd  bliss  $ 
In  youth  grasp  every  unofliending  joy. 

And  wing'a  with  rapture  snatch  th^  bridal  kilt. 

*'  Let  not  tiu8  chief  of  blessings  be  deferred. 
Till  you  your  humble  fortunes  can  improve  ; 

None's  poor  but  he,  by  sordid  fears  deterr'd. 

Who  dares  not  claim  the  matchless  wealth  of  Love^ 
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"  Virtue  can  make  most  rich  thy  little  store  j 
Virtue  can  make  most  bright  thy  lowly  state : 

Murmur  not  then  that  virtuous  thou  art  poor. 

While  prosperous  vice  can  make  men  rich  and  great. . 

*'  The  bad  man  may,  his  every  sense  to  please. 

Each  soft  indulging  Idxufy  employ  : 
The  plenitude  of  elegance  and  ease 

He  may  possess ;  but  never  can  enjoy. 

«  No — though  his  goods,  and  flocks,  and  herds  abound  / 
His  vride  demesne  to  fair  profusion  grown; 

l^ough  proud  his  lofty  mansion  looks  around. 
On  hills,  and  fields,  and  forests,  all  his  own  : 

*'  Tho'  this  may  tempt  thee,  murmuring  to  complainy 
With  conscience  clear,  and  life  void  of  offence, 

*  Verily,  then,  Tve  cleaiisM  my  heart  in  vam ', 
In  vain  have  washed  my  hands  in  innocence.' 

•'  Yet  could'st  thou  closely  mark  the  envied  man. 
See  how  desires  ungovern'd  mar  his  peace  • 

Or  had'bt  thou  power  his  inward  mind  to  scan. 
How  soon  in  pity  wguld  thy  envy  cease ! 

*'  The  active  life  of  labour  gives  no-  room 
To  that  dull  spleen  the  indolent  endure  j 

Generous  cares  dispel  our  mental  gloom. 
And  Industry  is  Melancholy's  cure. 

"  Repine  not  then,  that  low  thy  lot  is  cast  j 
Health  gives  to  life  or  high  or  low  h's  zest  j 

^Is  appetite  that  seasons  our  repast, 

And  weariness  still  finds  the  softest  rest. 

**  For  all  thy  blessings  thankfulness  to  wake. 

Think  of  less  cultur'd  lands,  less  peaceful  times  f. 

Our  coarsest  fare,  when  sparingly  we  take, 
*Ti8  luxury,  com  par  d  with  other  climes. 

'  *'  Think  of  the  poor  Grcenlanders'  dismal  caves. 

Where  thro*  their  long,  long  night  they  buried  lie  f 
Or  the  more  wretched  lands  where  haptess  slaves 
»  Hopelessly  toil  beneath  the  fervid  sky. 

*'  Jn  Britain— blest  with  peace  and  competence. 
Rich  Fortnne's  favours  would  impart  nomor€:>^ 

Heaven*s  blessings  equal  happiness  dispense  1 
Believe  my  wordS,  for  I  am  old  and  poor, 

''  Many  who  drudge  in  Labour's  roughest  ways. 
By  whom  life's  simplest,  lowliest  walks  are  trod*^ 

Happily  live,  to  honof'd  length  of  dnys, 

Bk^sing  kind  nature,  and  kind  nature's  God*"  • 
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•  What  think  you,  is  sage  Baldwin  right  ? 

Should  spring-tide  love  endure  delay  ?  ^ 

And  shall  our  bliss  be  seal'd  ere  night? 

Say,  lovely  Ma|y,  softly  say  ? 

'  Why  starts  my  love  ?-rwhy  rise  to  go  ?   ^ 

Will  Mary  then  my  suit  deny  ? 
Sweet  is  the  smile  that  answers.  No ! 

By  Heaven,  there's  rapture  in  her  eye !'     p»  74^ 

When  a  boy,  Natlianiel  Bloomfield  was  fond  of  church, 
music — one  of  th'6  great  consolations,  as  Mr.  Lofft  calls  it, 
6f  energetic  and  pensile  minds.  Tillotson's  Sermons  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  work  which  interested  and  materially 
impressed  him :  the  Night  Thoughts,  of  which  he  made  a 
chance  purchase  at  a  stall,  first  awakened  his  love  of  po* 
ctry:  his  memory  was  very  retentive;  and  he  used  to  repeat 

freat  part  of  these  poems  in  his  walks  with  his  brothers. 
*he  success  of  his  brother  Robert  encouraged  him  to  at* 
tempt  a  longer  poem  than  any  he  had  before  composed. 
This  is  of  a  very  different  character  and  tendency  from 
the  one  whence  we  have  just  quoted:  it  is  an  Essay  on  War ; 
and  its  principle  is  explained  in  these  line^^  wluch  are,  per^ 
haps,  a  specimen  of  it&  best  powers. 

'  Advanc'd  Society's  prudential  Ia\(^s> 
The  moral  virtues  of  the  enlighten'd  mind> 
And  all  the  tics  of  Interest  and  of  Lovei 
In  vain  conspire  to  nurse  thdr  favourite  ]^eace^ 
And  banish  dire  ImraanUy  and  War. 
Strong  Nature's  bent,  continual  increasie. 
Still  counteracts  Humanity^s  fond  wish. 
The  perpetuity  of  Peace,  and  Love ; 
Alas!  progressive  increase  cannot  last. 
Soon  mourns  the  encumh&r  d  land  it's  human  load : 
Too  soon  arrives  the  inauspicious  hour ; 
The  natal  hour  of  the  unhappy  man, 
Who  all  his  life  goes  mourning  up  and  down 
That  there  is  neither  bough,  nor  mud,  nor  straw 
That  he  may  take  to  make  himself  i  hut  j        ^ 
No,  not  in  all  his  native  land  a  twig 
That  he  may  take,  nor  spot  of  green  grass  turf> 
Where  without  trespass  he  may  set  his  foot. 
Now  Want  and  Poverty  wage  war  with  Love  ^ 
And  hard  the  conflict :  horrible  the  thought. 
That  Love,  who  boasts  of  his  all-conquering  impulse, 
Should  have  to  itwum  abortive  energies— 
But  in  proportion  as  mankind  increase. 
So  evils  multiply  •.  till  Nature's  self, 
(The  native  passions  of  the  human  mind) 
Engender  war ;  which  thins,  and  segregates^ 
And  rectifies  the  balance  of  the  worl4 « 
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As  thick'Sown  plants  In  the  vegetable  world. 
With  stretching  branches  wage  coptinual  war  $ 
Each  tender  bud  shrinks  from  the  foreign  touch 
With  a  degree  of  sensitive  perception ; 
Till  one  deforms,  o'er-t6pe,  and  kills  the  other/    p;4« 

Mr.  Lofft  has  expressed  his  doubts  o^  the  truth  of  this 
priDciple.  As  a  Christian,  he  should  more  decidedly  have  con- 
troverted an  opinion  so  mischievous  and  so  absurd :  it  is  die 
coraer-stone  of  atheism,  and  of  atheistic  morals;  for  it  denies 
the  existence  of  an  over-ruling  Intelligence;  and  asserts, 
that  man  must,  like  the  beasts,  blindly  indulge  his  sexual  ap- 
petite, however  deplorable  and  ruinous  the  consequences. 
Such  an  assertion  may  be  credited  by  the  inhabitants  and 
by  the  visitants  of  the  brothel :  but  they  must  be  lamentably 
ignorant  of  history  and  of  metaphysics,  who  are  the  duj^es  of 
such  a  system.  Mr.  N.  Bloomfield  has  hastily  assented  to  a 
doctrine  which  he  has  but  half  examined.  If  the  evils  of 
society  be  amended,  say  these  arithmetical  moralists^— if  the 
condition  of  the  poor  be  bettered — the  world  will  one  day  be 
qverstcicked :  want,  therefore,  and  disease,  and  war,  are 
liot  evils,  but  preventatives.  What  should  we  say  to  the 
quack  who  should  wish  to  inoculate  us  with  the  kingVe\'il, 
lest  our  children  should  be  so  healthy  as  to  be  iii  danger  of 
apoplexy? 

The  poems,  in  general,  are  not  without  merit:  this  last, 
however,  is  inferior  to  every  other  piece  in  the  Volume. 
The  versification  is,  nevertheless,  smooth,  and,  "n-hen  the 
circumstances  of  the  author  are  considered,  surprisinglj-  free 
from  faults:  but  it  is  sometimes  languid:  and  the  subject 
itself  is  so  offensive  to  the  feelings  and  wishe^  of  those  to 
whom  poetry  is  chiefly  addressed,  that  we  beliieve  it  will 
give  little  pleasure.  The  Elegy  on  the  Enclosure  of  Ho- 
nington  Green  is,  in  every  respect,  superior. 

*  Here '  (says  Mr.  Lofft)  '  it  may  be  right  to  obviate  soinc  pr^udice 
against  thepoem>  which,  in  the  minds  of  several,  mav  ariise  from  the 
subject.  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  enclosures :  if  the  rignts  and  interests 
of  the  poor,  and  of  small  owners,  be  very  carefully  guarded^  an  encio* 
sure  may  be  a  common  benefit.  However,  it  is  very  liable  £0  become 
otherwise.  But  be  an  enclosure  ^ood  or  bad,  (and  every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  opinion,  and  to  support  it  by  argument,  on  this  subject  and 
every  other)  there  are  particular  circumstances  and  considlerations 
which  stand  clear  of  the  scope  of  the  general  question.  .  The  spot 
.which  is  the  subject  of  the  ballad  b  less,  1  believe,  than  half  an  acre. 
It  did  certainly  ornament  the  village ;  independent  of  a  just  and  lau- 
dable partiality  in  the  author.  Thus  it  would  have  seero*d  to  the  casuaf 
glance  of  a  stranger.  To  the  Bloomfields  every  circumstance  gave  it 
peculiar  endearment.  There  the  author  of '  The  Farmer's  Boy/  and 
ti  these  poems,  first  drew  breath.    Theie  grew  the  first  daisies  which 
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their  feet  press'd  in  childhood «  On  this  little  green  their  parents  look*d 
with  delight :  and  the  children  -cktig^t  the  afiection ;  and  Tearn'd  to 
love  it  as  soon  as  they  lovM  any  tbi^.  By  it's  smalhiess  and  it's  si- 
tuation it  was  no  object :  arid  could  have  heen  left  out  of  Enclosure 
without  detriment  to  the  general  plan^  or  to  any  individual  interest* 
I  wish  it  had :  and  most  who  love  poetry^  and  respect  genius,  and  are 
anxious  to  preserve  th(»  little  innocent  gratifications  of  the  poor,  will 
have  the  same  wish. 

'  As  a  poetical  e^sion,  it  strikes  me  that  it  has  the  tone^  simpli- 
dty,  and  sweetness^  and  pleasing  melancholy  of  the  ballad*  There  is 
a  stroke  or  two  of  indignant  severity :  but  the  general  character  is  such 
as  I  have  describ'd.  And  with  filial  gratitude  and  love  there  is  blended* 
In  the  close,  that  turn  for  reflection  which  is  so  remarkable  in  this  au- 
thor ...  I  wbh'd  and  recommended  that  some  at  least  of  the  ornaments 
of '  The  Farmer's  Boy'  should  be  sketches  of  local  scenery:  knowing 
how  much  more  interesting  they  would  have  been,  and  how  much 
itiore  appropriate  to  fhe  poem.  In  that  recommendation  I  was  not 
successful :  but  I  am  glad,  in  this  i^stance^  to  see  a  faithful  and 
agreeable  sketch  of  Honington -Green  from  a  very  young  pencil.  It  will 
be  remember'd,  at  a  far  remote  period,  that  the  double  cottage  at  the 
end  of  the  green  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Bloomfields.  It  19  still, 
(and  may  it  yet  be  long  so)  the  habitation  of  their  mother :  and  has 
been  repaired  lately  by  Robert.  And  I  much  doubt  whether  any  house 
or  green  will  sec  two  such  poets  bom  of  the  same  parents.*     p.  xviii. 

We  extract  the  stanzas  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  his 
fatlier  and  of  his  own  childhood. 

*  I  faintly  remember  the  man. 

Who  died  when  I  was  but  a  child  ^ 
But  far  as  my  young  mind  could  scan> 

His  manners  were  gentle  and  mild: 
He  won  infant  ears  with  his  lore^ 

Nor  let  young  ideas  run  wild, 
Tho'  his  hand  the  severe  rod  of  powV     * 

Never  sway'd  o'er  a  trembling  child* 

'  Not  anxiously  careful  for  pelf. 

Melancholic  and  thoughtful,  his  mind 
Look'd  inward,  and  dwell  on  itself. 

Still  pensive,  pathetic,  and  kind; 
Yet  oft  in  despondency  drown'd. 

He  from  friends,  and  from  converse  would  fly^ 
In  weeping  a  luxury  found. 

And  reliev'd  others*  woes  with  a  sigfa« 

'  In  solitude  long  would  he  stay. 

And  long  locked  in  silence  bis  tonguie; 
Then  he  hummed  an  «legiac  lay. 

Or  a  psalm  penitential  he  sung: 
But  if  with  his  frietlds  he  regal'd. 

His  mirths  as  his  griefs,  khew  no  bounds; 
In  no  tal«  of  Mark  Sargent  he  fail'd. 

Nor  in  all  Robin  Hood's  Derry-downs* 
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'  Through  the  poor  widow*8  long  londy  ycjkrs^ 

Her  father  supported  us  all  t 
.Vet  sure  she  was  loaded  with  caves. 

Being  left  with  six  children  so  small* 
Meagre  want  never  lifted  her  latch  | 

Her  cottage  was  still  tight  and  dean; 
And  the  casement  beneath  it's  low  thatch^ 

Commanded  a  view  o*er  the  Green.    ^ 

*  O'er  the  Green,  where  so  often  she  bltst 

The  return  of  a  husband  or  son^ 
Coming  happily  home  to  their  rest. 

At  night,  when  their  labour  was  done: 
Where  so  oft  in  her  earlier  years. 

She,  with  transport  maternal,  has  seen 
(While  plying  her  housewifely  cares) 

Her  children  all  safe  on  the  Green. 

*  The  Green  was  our  pride  through  the  year,     - 

For  in  spring,  when  the  wild  flowVets  bleWy 
Tho'  many  rich  pastures  were  near, 

Where  cowslips  and  daffodils  grew  5 
And  tho^  such  gallant  fiowVs  were  our  choice^  . 

It  Was  bliss  interrupted  by  fear— 
*rhe  fear  of  their  owner's  dread  voice. 

Harshly  bawling  *'  You've  no  business  here.** 

*  While  the  Green,  tho'  but  daisies  it*8  boast^ 
Was  free  as  the  flowers  to  the  bee ; 

In  all  seasons  the  Green  we  lov'd  most. 

Because  on  the  Green  we  were  free  i 
*Twas  the  prospect  that  first  met  my  eyes, 

And  memory  still  blesses  the  scene  *, 
For  early  my  heart  learnt  to  prize 

The  freedom  of  Honington  Green.^    p.  33. 

*rhe  conclusion  of  this  poem  has  uncommon  merit. 

'  Thb*  the  youth  of  to-day  must  deplore 

The  rough  mounds  ihat  now  sadden  the  scene^ 
The  vain  stretch  of  Misanthropy's  power. 

The  enclosure  of  Honington  Green. 
Yet  when  not  a  green  turf  is  left  free. 

When  not  one  <)dd  nook  is  left  wild,' 
Will  the  children  of  Honington  be 

LeAs  blest  than  when  I  was  a  child  i 

'  N0I— childhood  shall  find  the  scene  fatr^ 

Then  here  let  me  testae  my  complaint  j 
Still  shall  health  be  inhal'd  with  the  air, 

Which  at  Ilonihgton  cannot  be  taint  j 
And  tho'  Age  may  still  talk  of  the  Green, 

Of  the  heath,  and  free  commons  of  yore/ 
Youth  shall  joy  in  the  new-£mgled  scene^ 

And  boast  of  ttaLchzugt  we  deplore. 
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^  Dear  to  me  was  the  wild  thorny  hill. 

And  dear  the  brown  heath's  sober  scene  ; 
And  Youth  shall  find  happiness  still, 

Tho'  he  roves  not  on  common  or  green : 
Tho'  the  pressure  of  Wealth's  lordly  hand 

Shall  give  Emulation  no  scope. 
And  tho*  all  th*  appropriate  land 

Shall  leave  Indigence  nothing  to  hope* 

* ,  So  happily  flexile  man*s  make. 

So  pliantly  docile  his  mind. 
Surrounding  impressions  we  take. 

And  bliss  in  each  circumstance  £nd. 
The  youths  of  a  more  polish 'd  age 

Shall  not  wish  these  rude  commons  to  see  ; 
To  the  bird  that*s  inur*d  to  the  cage. 

It  would  not  be  bliss  to  be  free/     p.  S8. 

There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  using  taint  for  tainted;  and 
sometimes,  unless  the  pronunciation  be  forced ,  the  metre  ig 
defective.  Such  faults  occur  seldom:  the  writer  more  fre- 
quently expresses  himself  with  a  fortunate  ease,  whicTi  sur-» 
prises  as  well  as  pleases. 

The  *  Culprit'  is  what-Mr.  Lofft,  adopting  Mr.  Dyer^s  Ian* 
guage,  calls  a  representative  poem :  it  is  a  soliloquy  in  cha-t 
racter — the  feelings  of  a  prisoner  during  his  trial.  The  exo^ 
cution  of  this  is  far  better  than  the  design.  Of  the  smaller 
poems,  the  last  is  the  most  striking—^  An  Address  to  Dr. 
Jenner.*  Our  readers  will  not  peruse  it  without  emotion^ 
-when  they  learn  that  the  author  had  just  lost  a  third  QhUd 
by  the  small-pox. 

*  Shall  parental  love  neglect 
,  To  minister  the  precious  balm? 

'  OK!  no  J  beware  of  dire  delay, 

Ye>  who  caress  your  infants  dear: 
Defer  it  not  from  day  to  day. 

From  month  to  month,  from  year  to  yeari 

*  Lest  you,  like  me,  too  late  lament. 
Your  life  bereft  of  all  it's  joy  j 

Clasp  now  the  gift  so  kindly  sent. 
Lest  you  beboM  your  dying  boy  I 

•  Lest  you  see  with  trembling  fear,, 
With  inexpressible  distress ; 

Th*  purple  spots  of  death  appeary 
To  blast  your  hopes  and  happiness  s 

'  Lest  your  keeiiest  grief  to  wake. 

Like  mine  your  sufierii^^  prattler  say^ 
''  Go,  bid  my  fiither  come  amd  take 

IbfiH  frightful  spots  and  sores  awaj/* 
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*  Quickty  from  such  fears  be  free ; 

Oh  !  there  is  dan^^r  in  delay  ! 
Say  not  tp*qiorrow  it  shaU  be  :— »  '* 

To-morrow!  no;  to<*daj,  to-day« 

f  Embrace  the  blessing  Heaven  hath  sent  ; 

So  shall  you  ne'er  such  pangs  endure : 
0h !  give  a  trifle  to  prevent. 

What  you  would  give  a  vprld  to  cure/    p-  94. 

The  specimens  which  we  have  selected  will  justify  us  iq 
bestowing  our  praise  upon  this  little  volume ;  and  sincerely 
do  we  wish  that  public  praise  may  be  as  efficient  in  his  im 
stance,  as  it  was  in  that  of  hb  brother*  We  hope  Mr.  N. 
Bloomfield  will  continue  to  write:  but  we  would  dissuade 
liim  from  writing  in  blank  ^^erse ;  it  requirej*  a  command  of 
language,  and  a  strength  of  thought,  M^hicb  he  ha,s  not  yet 
attained. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  th,Js  article,  than  in  the  words 
pf  the  benevolent  editor. 

'  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bloomfield  was  not  without  his  fears,  however,  lest 
(t  should  be  thought,  that,  although  the  Mvise  can  visit  a  sheplienl*i 
Ijoy,  there  may  be  some  employments  which  exclude  her  influence. 
That  a  taylor  should  be  a  poet,  he  doubted,  might  a^ipeartoo  start- 
ling an  sissertioa.  And  he  had  said  accordingly  to  his  brother  Geotgei 
in  a  letter,  when  this  publication  was  first  going  to  press,  "  I  vast 
you  to  exclude  the  v^ord  taylor,  h^  there  be.  PO  such  word  ia  the 
^ok.  But  perhaps  I  am.  too  late.  I  know  there  is  in  the  public  mind 
as  great  contempt  for  him  who  bears  the  appeUation  of  taylm,  ai^Sitteroe 
kas  n^ade  old  Shandy  have  for  Simkin,  Neckey,  or  Tpstcaoi*  H^^ 
many  Caesars  and  pompeys,  says  he,  by  mere  inspiration  of  ihenaniea, 
have  been  rendered  worthy  of  them?  And  how  many  are  there  who 
'  might  have  done  exceedingly  well  in  thq  world,  had  not  vheir  charac- 
ters and  spirits  been  totally  depressed  and  Nicodeniia'd  j  and  I  will  add 
(says  Mr.  N.  Bloomfield)  taylor  d  into  nothing?  In  th?  Reh^rsal,  the 
author,  to  make  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  it;  still  mote  ridiculous, 
tells  us,  that  it  was  written  to  a  tayior,  and  by  a  taylor* s  *u»/e.  And 
even  the  discerning  Spectator  has  given  into  this  common-place  rail- 
lery in  the  Monkey's  Letter  to  her  Mistress.  He  has  made  the  soul 
which  inhabited  pug-s  body,  in  redountiug  the  humiliating  state  it  had* 
formerly  been  in,  say  that  he  had  been  a  taylor,  a  slirimp,  and  a  tom- 
tit. It  is  from  these  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  habits  and  appearance 
contracted  by  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life,  that,  in  the  eiilighten'd,  aj 
well  as  the  ignorant,  the  ides^  of  /^/»'  and.  insignificance  are  ioseparably 
link'd  together." 

*  I  prevailed,  notwithstanding,  that  this  word,  whose  anti*poetic  in- 
fluence is  so  dreaded,  should  be  in  the  book.  Abuut  half  a  century 
ago,  there  seem'd  a  degree  of  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility  of  cou-  ^ 
rage  in  a  taylor.  Elliot's  light  horse,  at  that  time  composed  of  laylor- 
voTunteers,  effectually  overcame  that  prejudice.  It  remamd  to  dissolve 
another  still  more  irrational  prepossession^  that  a  taylor  c«umot  be  a 
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foei.  And  this  Tolutne  will  be  a  victdrious  host  against  an  army  of 
«uch  prejudices.  Indeed  the  force  is  greater  than  such  a  combat  re- 
quires :  for  stubborn  as  other  prejudices  may  still  be,  onr  literary  pre- 
judices have^  in  this  age,  been  rapidh'  giving  way  to  candour,  reason^ 
common^senscy  and  the  evidence  of  fact.  We  have  long  known  that 
a  Scotch  plough-boy  (Bums)  and  a  milk-woman  (Mrs.  YearsLey) 
could  still  be  poets  of  high  and  almost  singular  excellence.  And  if 
improbability  were  ^liy  thing  against  fact,  it  would  be  far  more  impro- 
bable, that  tw.o  brother^  should  be  such  poets  as  Robert  and  Nathaniel 
Bloomfield  are,  than  that  a  taylor  should  be  a  poet.  It  remains  tljieq 
for  prejudice  to  vanish  like  mists  before  the  sun ;  while  the  two  bro- 
thers sociably  ascend  Parnassus  together,  higher  than  ever  brothers 
have  climbed  before :  I  might  add^  each  of  them  to  an  height  which 
but  few  have  ever  reachM. 


Art.  VII.  — Feniah  Biography;  or.  Memoirs  of  illustrious 
and  celebrated  Women,  of  ail  Ages  and  Countries.  Alpha^ 
heticaUy  arranged.  By  Mary  Hays,  6  Vols,  \2mQ* 
\L\\s,6d,    Boards.    Phillips.     1803. 

MANY  are  the  disputes  which  have  been  agitated  con- 
cerniDg  the  comparative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the 
two  sexes;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  disputants  have 
generally  appeared  to  us  too  M^arm  and  too  eager  in  their 
partialities^  to  admit  a  suitable  compromise/  or  appeal, 
from  theory  and  romance,  to  experience  and  the  evidence 
of  facts.  In  the  present  state  of  the  controverajr  j  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  wbrk.  before  us  has  been  compiled  to  coun^ 
teract  the  contempt  in  which  some  yet  hoid  the  female 
mind ;  and  in  this  intention  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  pow- 
erful diversion  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Here,  indeed,  are 
ample  materials,  by  which  contending  opinions  may  be 
repelled  or  confirmed.  Those  who  exalt  the  capacity  of  the 
fair  sex  must  expect  to  be  asked  for  proofs ;  and  what  more 
striking  than  a  body  of  evidence,  whicn  comprehends  the  cha« 
racters  and  actions  of  the  most  illustrious  women  of  all  na^ 
tion9  ?  For  prochicing  such  a  testimony.  Miss  Hays  will  pro- 
bably receive  the  thanks  of  her  sex  ;  and,  although  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  produce  some  objections  of  considerable 
weight,  we  cannot,  upon  the  whole,  deny  her  the  praise  of 
miicb  laudable  zeal  and  industry.  If  she  disappoint  any  ex- 
pectations, she  may  console  herself  by  the  reflexion,  that 
C^^'pectations.  on  such  a  subject  will  be  guided  by  prejudices 
ana  opinions,  of  which  slie  could  have  no  knowledge,  and 
9^i\\MX,  which  ^he  could  make  no  preparation. 
.  T^ese  volumes  contain  the  lives  of  above  two  hundred 
gud  eighty  fi;^males,  who  have  beea  celebrated  for  virtue^ 
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vr^oaXy  or  fortitude,  by  authors  of  various  nations^  audi 
•writing  from  various  motives.  The  authorities  are  chiefly 
Ballard,  Bayle,  and  Gibbons ;  the  Dwtiormaire  Historiquey 
jBiographmm  Fwnimeum^  and  some  individual  historians^ 
The  whole  ia  compiled  in  a  neat  and  uniform  style,  and^ 
Tvith  somyB  few  exceptions,  <  every  character  has  been  judged 
upon  its  own  principles ;  the  reflexions,  sparingly  inter-* 
•woven,  have  been  such  as  naturally  arose  out  6f  the  subject ; 
nor  has  the  author  ever  gone  out  of  her  way  in  favour  of 
sects  apd  systems.' 

*  In  he^  preftice,  Miss  Hays  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  the 
objection,  that  *  but  little  new  is  brought  forward  in  this 
"Work.'  But  this  was  surely  unnecessary.  Much  novelty 
could  not  be  expected  in  a  compilation  which  boasts  no  other 
resources  than  are  in  every  common  hbrary.  For  all  the  pur- 
poses of  her  compilation,  it  appeared  suffident  to  take  the 
accounts  reputed  most  authentic,  to. change  die  style  for  the 
$ake  pf  uoitormity,  and  abridge  the  histories  where  they  ap- 
peared too  prolix.  Of  What,  therefore,  she  found  ia  bQofes,^ 
she  seems  to  have  made  a  judicious  use ;  and  it  was  assuredly 
unnecessary  for  her  to  repeat  the  researches  of  a  Ballard 
or  a  Walpolc,  who  had  already  collected  the  only  mate- 
rials  lyhicn  research  could  have  procured. 

We  shall,  however,  now  advert  to  a  plea,  in  which,  we 
are  of  opinion,  she  has  n9t  been  so  successful.  It  occurs  in 
preface,  p.  vi. 

'  For  the  life  of  Catherine  I|.  9Q(n9  apology^  ot^  account  of  its  dis<^ 
proportionate  length,  is  probably  due.  The  interesting  nature  of  the 
subjects  it  embraced,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  materials,  insensibly 
led  me  beyond  the  purposed  limits.  The  lives  of  our  own  Elizabeth, 
pf  whom  Englishwomen  may  justly  bp^t,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
of  Scotland,  her  rival  and  sister  queen,  are  also  of  considerable  length. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  reign  of  an  absolute  monarch  is 
strictly  biographical,  and  that  the  character  of  the  sovereign  is  read  ia 
the  history  of  his  times.  The  life  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  so  full  of 
amusing  anecdote,  secures  me  the  indulgence  of  my  readers.  In  thafc 
of  madame  Roland,  the  progress  and  delineation  of  a  mo$]t  extraordi^ 
pary  and  admirable  mind,  plac^  in  circumstances  wholly  unpars^leledj,, 
abounds  in  so  much  instruction,  and  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  that 
further  to  have  abridged  it  would  have  been  almost  a  crime/ 

To  this  argument  we  cannot  agree.  Elizabeth  and  Catha- 
rine, although  absolute  monarchs  in  the  coxnnion  meaning  of 
the  word^  hakl  their  counsellors  and  advisers ;  and  many  of 
their  actions  were  performed  in  concert  yrith  other  sove- 
reigns. We  know  not,  and  never  can  know,  to  whom  the 
real  merit  of  many  actions  is  to  be  attributed,  which  are  no* 
piinally  the  actions  of  an  absolute  prince.    But  Miss  Hays^» 
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^pillion  has  led  her  to  give  a  biography  of  these  monarchs, 
and  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  wholly  disproportioned  to  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  life  of  Catharine  extends  to  42S 
pages,  that  of  Elizabeth  to  220  (did  she  deserve  this  rcduc- 
lion  of  allowance  ?),  and  that  of  Mary  to  286.  It  must,  we 
candidly  think,  immediately  strike  the  reader,  that  these 
lives  are  thus  extended,  merely  because  extensive  materials 
were  at  command,  and  scafcely  required  more  than  transcrip- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that 
they  increase  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  work,  without  con- 
tributing in  the  same  proportion  to  its  moral  purposes.  If 
the  fair  sex  be  to  be  taught  by  examples,  it  is  useless  ta 
point  their  attention  to  those  exalted  sUitions,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  can  never  be  attained  by  merit.  In 
Catharine  H.  as  a  womaitf  we  see  nothing  but  what  is  grossly 
repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of  the  sex;  and,  as  a  sovereign,  we 
iire  perhaps  too  near  the  period  of  her  reign  to  be  able  to 
separate  the  true  from  tne  false.  While  we  dwell  upon 
this  subject,  indeed,  we  may  further  object,  that  her  b^ng  * 
entered  upon  the  muster-roll  at  all  is  not  consistent  with  Miss 
Hays's  plan,  if  the  following  words  in  the  preface  have  any 
meaning : — she  professes  to  have  admitted  but  ferw  •who  have 
come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  be 
detailed.'  But  why  unnecessary?  why  are  we  to  have  no  ex- 
planation of  a  rule  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  as  arbitrarily 
broken  ?  Catharine  is  not  the  only  woman  of  recent  date 
who  is  honoured  with  a  place  in  these  Memoirs: — ^we  have 
madame  Roland,  and  Mrs.  Chapone,  but  not  a  word  of  Mrs^ 
(WoUstonecraft)  Godwin,  who,  according  to  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  the  author,  ought  to  have  been  admitted  as  the 
f^hampion  of  her  sex,  and  the  reviver  of  the  sexual  controversy. 
With  respect  to  madame  Roland's  life,  we  liave  the  same 
objection  as  to  that  of  Catharine :  it  occupies  more  than  200 
pages,  and  is  principally  a  transcript  firom  her  own  Me- 
moirs 5  and  we  are  very  doubtful  whether  the  life  of  such  a 
woman,  in  which  the  romantic  spirit  and  egregious  vanity 
of  the  original  are  preserved,  can  contribute  much  to  the 
honour  or  edification  of  her  sex.  Wc  have  yet  a  more  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  retention  of  an  abominable  word  in  tliis 
memoir,  with  which  we  are  surprised  that  any  lady  should 
ever  have  contaminated  her  pages.  Madame  de  Maintenon  ii 
also  allowed  a  far  greater  proportion  than  the  life  of  an  artful 
courtesan,  whatever  her  talents,  deserves  in  a  work  intended 
to  dignify  the  female  character,  and  instruct  the  female  miod. 
As  to  the  life  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  we  shaUonly  s;iy  that  we 
hope  there  are  not  many  ladies  who  can  read  it  without  a 
|^lu3h,  and  some  degrfse  of  indignation  at  being  entrapped  into 
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thq  biography  of  a  prostitute,  whose  passions  even  the  ex*» 
tremity  of  old  age  coiild  never  repress. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  been  led  to  offer  so  many  obr- 
jections  to  >vhat  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  this  work  ; 
but  we  trust  it  will  be  found,  upon  reflexion,  that  our  ob* 
jections  are  serious  and  important.  To  minuter  imperfect 
tions,  we  shall  not  descend  *  ;  but  shall  at  once  present  our 
readers  with  a  fair  specimen  of  th^  general  execution  of  the 
work,  in  an  extract  from  the  life  of  Mrs.  Maca^ulay  Grahaai, 
the  materials  of  which  are  original,  and,  our  readers  will  per* 
ceive,  worked  up  cmi  amore. 

After  a  short  account  of  her  family,  Miss  Hays  thus  details 
th«  early  studies  and  rising  genius  of  Mrs,  Gra,ham. 

*  The  younger'  (sister),  *  Catherine,  found  nothing  to  interest  her 
attention  in  her  sister's  pursuits ;  active  and  curious^  she  thirsted  for 
knowledge,  and  her  dolls  could  give  her  no  information.  The  books 
which  were  put  into  her  hands  entertained  her  for  a  time,  while  they 
interested  her  imagination,  and  gratified  her  taste  for  novelty  ;  but  at 
length  she  became  satiated  with  fairy  talcs  and  romances,  which  af- 
forded not  aliment  suUicicntly  substantial  to  satisfy  tlie  cravings  of  hef 
enquiring  mtnd.  Having  found  her  way  into  her  father's  well-fiir- 
©bbed  library,  she  became  her  own  purveyor,  and  rioted  ip  intellcc- 
tnal  luxur)'.  Every  hour  in  the  day,  which  no  longer  hung  heavy  up- 
on her  hands,  was  now  occupied  and  improved.  She  first  made  choica 
of  the  periodical  writers,  the  Sj^ectators,  Guardian,  &c.  who,  in  treatr 
ing  of  morals  and  manners,  led  her  to  reflection,  while  they  opened 
and  strengthened  her  mindf  As  she  advanced  in  age,  her  studies  too^ 
a  wider  range ;  she  grew  attached  to  history,  and  dwelt  with  delight 
and  ardotir  on  the  annals  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics.  Their 
laws  and  manners  interested  her  understandings  the  spirit  of  patrio* 
lism  seized  her,  and  she  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  freedom* 
The  heroic  characters  and  actions  with  which  this  period  of  histor}*  is 
intermingled  and  enlivened,  seldom  fail  to  captivate  the  affections  of  s| 
youthful  and  uncorrupted  heart.  All  other  books  were  thrown  aside  5 
history  became  her  darling  passion,  and  liberty  the  idol  of  her  imagi- 
nation. Rollin*s  Ancient  Histor}',  and  his  Account  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, first  lighted  up  that  $park  in  her  mind,  which  afterwards 
blazed  with  so  much  fervour  and  splendour,  and  which  gave  the  tone 
to  her  sentiments  and  character  through  the  subsequent  periods  of  her 
life.  To  a  spirit  thus  cxciied,  retirement,  by  concentrating  itsforce^ 
added  strength  :  the  world,  with  its  lax  j)rinciples  and  vicious  habits, 
had  not  yet  broken  in  upon  the  gay  mistakes  of  ttie  just  expanding 
heart,  enamt)ured  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
which  retard  and  obstruct  their  progress. — 

*  Oh  youth  I  the  lovely,  source  of  generous  errors ! 

.  •  A  singular  instance  occuri  in  the  lire  of  Mr«.  Centlivre.  It  is  said  «  Eustace  and 
B'tdgtii  were  of  ihe  number  of  her  acquaintance.*  Surely  no  person  conversant  in  Iite» 
rax  J  histoty  would  wi^hto  increase  Mrs.  Ccntlivrc's  ac^uaiuiAwce,  by  dividing  Eu*tac« 

Budgcll  into  two  pcrsooi. 
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'  From  early  habits  of  seclusion,  it  became  the  choice  of  Catherine ; 
ordinary  amusements  and  occupations  were  tasteless  to  a  spirit  wrougb{k 
to  higher  views  and  purposes  ;  great  delicacy,  talents,  and  sensibility^ 
united  in  the  female  mind,  rarely  fail  to  inspire  a  distaste  for  common 
interpourse.  From  the  world  of  frivolity,  flattery,  and  dissipation^ 
she  shrunk  back  to  a  more  improving  world  of  her  own.  In  the,  coiirs^ 
of  her  historical  studies,  the  pictures  of  vice  and  turpitude  which  oc- 
casionally presented  themselves,  while  they  roused  her  indignation, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  her  inexperienced  heaxt  i  the  feeling^  of 
which  were  called  forth,  exercised,  and  exalted.  The  history  of  th^ 
(despotism  and  tyranny  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  slavish  subjection 
of  uncounted  millions,  their  passive  acquiescence,  their  sufferings,  an4 
their  wrongs,  appeared  to  her  a  moi^l  problem,  which  she  had  no  in- 
struments to  solve.  She  had  yet  to  learn  the  force  of  prescription,  of 
habit,  and  of  association,  the  imitative  and  progressive  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  complicated  springs  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion. 
She  <leeply  reflected  on  the  subject  of  government,  with  its  influence 
on  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind  :  she  became  anxious  that  the 
distance  should  be  diminished  that  separates  man  from  man ;  and  to 
^ec  extended  over  the  whole  human  race  those  enlightened  sentimentSi 
equal  laws,  and  equitable  decisions,  that  Qiight  restore  to  its  due  pro- 
portion a  balance  so  ill  adjusted,  and  combtQe  with  the  reflnement  of 
a  more  advanced  age  the  simplicity  and  virtue  of  the  earlier  periods.' 
Fraught  with  these  ideas,  and  with  a  heart  glowii||g  with  good- will  t9« 
wards  her  species,  she  took  up  her  pen,  and  gave  to  the  most  interest* 
ing  portion  of  the  history  of  her  country  a  new  spirit  and  interest. 

*  A  female  historian,  by  its  singularity,  could  not  fail  to  excite  zU 
tention  :  she  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  the  province  of  her  sex : 
curiosity  was  sharpened,  and  malevolence  provoked.  The  author,  was 
attacked  by  petty  and  personal  scurrilities,  to  which  it  was  believed 
her  sex  would  render  her  vulnerable^  Her  talents  and  powers  could 
not  be  denied  ;  her  beauty  was  therefore  called  in  question,  as  if  it 
was  at  all  concerned  with  the  subject  i  or  that,  to  instruct  our  under- 
standings, it  WHS  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  charm  our  Senses.  '<  She 
is  deformed  (said  her  adversaries,  wholly  unacquainted  with  her  person), 
she  is  unfortunately  ugly,  she  despairs  of  distinction  and  admiration  as 
a  woman,  she  seeks,  therefore,  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  man.*' 
^f  These  were  the  notions,"  said  a  lady  (Mrs.  Arnold)  afterwards  in- 
timately connected  with  the  historian,  *'  that  I  was  led  to  entertain  of 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  previous  to  my  introduction  to  her  acquaintance. 
Judge  then  of  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  a  woman  elegant  in  her  man- 
ners, delicate  in  her  person,  and  with  features,  if  not  perfectly  beau- 
tiful, so  fascinating  in  their  expression,  as  deservedly  to  rank  her  face 
among  the  higher  order  of  human  countenances.  Her  height  was 
above  the  middle  size,  inclining  to  tall  j  her  shape  slender  and  ele- 
gant ;  the  contour  of  her  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  graceful.  The 
Ibrm  of  her  face  was  oval,  her  complexion  delicate,  and  her  skin  fine  j 
her  hair  was  of  a  mild  brown,  long,  and  profuse ;  her  nose  between 
^he  Roman  and  the  Grecian ;  her  mouth  small,  her  chin  round,  as  was 
the  lower  part  of  her  face,  which  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage  in 
fVont  than  in  p^rofile.  Her  eyes  were  beautiful  as  imagination  can  con- 
ceive, fuU  of  penetration  and  fire,  but  their  fire  softened  by  the  mild- 
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eet  beams  of  benevolence ;  their  colour  was  a  fine  dark  hazel,  an^ 
their  expression  the  indication  of  a  superior  soul.  Infirm  healtii,  too 
often  tl^  attendant  on  an  active  and  highly  cultivated  underfttanding» 
gave  to  her  countenance  an  extreme  delicacy,  which  was  peculiarly 
interesting.  To  this  delicacy  of  constitution  was  added  a  most  amiaUa 
sensibility  of  temper,  which  rendered  her  feelingly  alive  to  whatever 
concerned  those  with  whom  she  was  connected  either  by  nature  or  by 
friendship/' 

'  In  her  friendships,  we  are  told  by  this  lady,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was 
fervent,  disinterested,  and  sincere ;  zealous  for  the  prosperityi  and  for 
the  moral  improvement,  of  those  whom  she  distinguished  and  loved. 
She  was  earnest,  constant,  and  eloquent,  in  her  efforts  for  rectifying 
the  principles,  and  enlarging  the  minds,  of  her  friends  and  connections. 
It  was  her  favourite  maxim,  that  universal  benevolence,  and  a  liberal 
way  of  thinking,  were  not  only  essential  to  the  freedom  and  welfare  o£ 
society,  but  to  individual  virtue,  enjoyment,  and  happiness,  Tbera 
was  no  arrogance  in  her  exhortations  and  counsels  -,  her  accents  were 
not  less  mild  and  persuasive,  than  her  reasoning  was  energetic  and 
forcible.  *'  In  the  course,"  says  her  friend,  from  whose  communi- 
cations the  present  account  is  extracted,  "  of  my  acquaintance  with 
this  most  intelligent  and  amiable  woman,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stu* 
dying  every  part  of  her  character.". 

'  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1777*  sbe  was  ordered  by  her 
physicians  to  the  south  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  3  in 
which  journey  Mrs.  Arnold  accompanied  her.  A  low  nervous  fever, 
to  which  she  was  sulpect,  had  debilitated  her  frame,  without  deduct- 
ing either  from  the  force  or  activity  of  her  mind.  Nothing,  duriog 
this  excursion,  escaped  her  observation!  her  conversations  and  re* 
marks  were  at  once  acute  and  profound. 

'  fiSter  crossing  the  sea,  on  which  she  was  severely  exhausted  by 
sickness,  she  rested  two  days  at  Calais,  where  she  soon  experienced, 
from  the  change  of  air,  and  possibly  from  the  sea  sickness  itself,  a  sa« 
lutary  effect.  Her  fever  seemed  to  have  left  her,  and  she  suffered  in 
the  remainder  of  her  journey  to  Paris  but  little  inconvenieiice.  She  was 
greatly  struck  with  the' different  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries^  as  also  with  the  face  of  the  counlry  itself.  Between  Gu» 
lais  and  Paris,  she  looked  in  vain  for  the  healthy  and  well-fed  peasant, 
the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  meadows,  the  cultivated  farms,  and  com- 
fortable farm-houses,  of  her  native  island.  Despotism  had  palsied  (he 
hand  of  industry :  an  indigent  and  miserable  people  appeared  thinly 
.  scattered  over  wild  and  dreary  plains.  The  reflections  which  she  made 
on  this  occasion,  raised  in  her  opinion  the  country  which  she  had  quit-* 
ted ;  where,  in  comparative  freedom,  commerce  and  the  arts  grew 
and  flourished.  She  praised,  and  quoted,  the  sentiments  and  remarl^ 
of  Dr.  SmoUet  on  the  same  subject.  The  travellers  stopped  one  day 
at  Chantilly,  where  they  met  with  two  of  their  friends,  and  where 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  royal  residence,  and  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  wretchedness  which  they  had  so  recently  vritnessed. 
Mrs.  Macaulay  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  in^ 
specting  the  palace.  To  Dr.  Nash,  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  sfa« 
met  at  Chantilly,  and  who  would,  with  apparent  satisfagtion,  have 
described  to  her  the  curiosities  and  magnificence  of  the  prince's  resi<« 
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deflce,  she  repliecl  (after  thanking  him  courteously  for  the  trouble  he 
Was  about  to  give  himself),  that  she  would  spare  him  the  repetition, 
since  she  could  receive  no  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  splendour  of  one 
mortal,  while  the  misery  of  thousands  pressed  upon  her  recollection. 

*  As  they  proceeded  towards  the  capital,  the  face  of  the  country,[ 
and  the  looks  of  its  inhabitants,  gradually  improved  ;  but,  at  the  first 
post-house  at  which  they  stopped  to  change  horses,  the  feelings  of  the 
travellers  were  again  excitc?d  by  the  objects  which,  crowding  around 
their  carriage,  clamorously  implored  their  charitable  donations,  while 
they  exhibited  in  their  persons  and  squalid  appearance  every  variety  of 
want  and  of  human  wretchedness.  **  My  God !  my  God  !'*  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  with  a  benevolent  enthusiasm,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  have  mercy  on  the  works  of  thine  own  hand  !**  She  made  her  ser- 
vant distribute  to  them  each  three  livres,  andxiivided  among  them  the 
provisions  she  had  in  the  carriage.  For  some  miles  after  this  incident 
she  preserved  a  profound  silence  ;  at  length,  taking  the  hand  of  her 
fellow-traveller  in  hers — ''You,  my  dear  friend,"  said  she,  "  saw 
yesterday  the  habitation  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  his  family  at  din- 
ner !" — She  paused,  unable  to  proceed,  but  by  a  look  that  conveyed  her 
meaning  more  eloquently  than  words. 

*  The  apartments  provided  for  the  travellers^  near  the  Luxembourg 
palace,  on  their  arrival  at  Paris,  were  commodious  and  elegant.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  found  her  health  so  much  amended  by  the  journey,  that,  ia 
a  few  days,  she  collected  around  her,  by  her  letters  of  introduction,  aa 
agreeable  society.  Persons  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  were  grati- 
fied with  the  opportunity  of  paying  their  respects  to  an  Englishwo- 
man, whose  talents  entitled  her  to  distinction.  Among  the  nuipber^of 
her  visitors  were  the  family  of  the  count  de  Sarsfield ;  the  dukes  of 
Harcourt  and  Liancourt ;  the  chevalier  de  Rigemont :  the  abb6  Col- 
bert, a  descendant  of  the  great  financier  of  that  name  ^  madame  Boc* 
cage^  madame  Grigson,  &c.  with  lord  Stormont,  the  English  embas- 
sador. Dr.  Franklin  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  5  Mrs.  Macaulay  met 
him  several  times,  among  the  literati  of  Paris,  at  dinners  given  on  her 
account^  but  she  never  received  him  at  her  hotel.  During  a  day  which 
she  passed  at  monsieur  Turgot's,  with  a  large  party,  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  celebrated  Marmontel,  and  to  the  widow  of  the  philoso- 
pher Helvetius,  a  woman  of  an  extraordinary  character.  In  these  so- 
cieties,  so  congenial  to  her  disposition,  she  experienced  a  high  gratifi- 
cation, and  appeared  with  peculiar  spirit  and  advantage.  The  pleasure 
which  .she  inspired  wa»  equally  lively  with  that  which  she  received  t 
the  universal  information  which  her  conversation  displayed,  appeared 
to  her  auditors  not  less  admirable  than  her  historical  acquisitions,  and 
the  powers  of  her  mind.  Her  brilliant  talents  for  conversation,  with 
the  variety  of  her  knowledge,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  imagination,  ren- 
dered her  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  companion. 

*  With  a  mind  too  enlightened  for  bigotry,  and  an  enemy  to  mere 
forms  of  devotion,  often  absurd,"and  always  spiritless,  the  freedom  with' 
which  she  delivered  her  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  drew  upon  her 
the  inrputation  of  scepticisn)  and  infidelity.  These  assertions  are  de« 
dared,  by  her  friend,  to  have  been  ill  founded,  as  proved  by  some  pas- 
sages in  ter  treatise  on  the  "  Immutability  of  truth."  **  She  confirm- 
ed the  reality  of  her  prepossession,"  says  the  lady  already  quoted,  "iA 
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favoiir  of  tile  Christian  reyelation,  by  the  most  diligent  cultivation  of 
benevol^Ce  towards  mankind,  anc(  the  most  exact  moral  rectitude  in 
every  action  of  her  life."  '^  She  had  those  hopes^  and  that  confident 
expectation  of  her  own  future  happinessj  which  Christian  faith  and 
conscious  rectitude  only  can  inspire."  .  In  testimony  of  this  opinion^ 
Mrs.  Arnold  refers  to  a  conversation  which  passed  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  when  her  health  was  in  a  languishing  state^  at  Abbe- 
ville, in  their  way  to  Paris.  After  reproving  her  friend's  too  great  sen- 
sibiUty  and  solicitude  on  her  account,  '*  1  thought  and  hoped,"  said 
she,  "  that  you  viewed  my  death  but  as  a  short  separation  between 
virtuous  friends,  and  that  vour  assurance  of  a  re-union  with  me,  in  a 
ttiore  perfect  state,  would  nave  preserved  you  from  being  thus  severely 
affected  by  the  idea  of  my  dissolution."  She  went  on  to  console  her 
companion  and  fellow-traveller  in  the  same  strain — "  Consider  our 
parting,"  said  she,  ^*  but  as  a  short  privation  ^  for,  be  assured,  the 
friendship  of  the  good  will  not  be  dissolved  by  death  :  we  shall  ag^ln 
unite  in  another  life."  The  feeble  state  of  her  frame,  and  consequent 
sufTerings,  she  said,  naturally  led  her  to  these  reflections.  She  consi- 
dered the  present  state  of  being  but  as  the  dawning  of  existence,  nor 
did  she  shrink  from  its  termination  as  a  subject  of  terror,  but  was  ra- 
ther prepared  to  meet  her  change  with  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
Her  researches,  she  observed,  into  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  and 
the  relations  subsisting  between  them,  would  have  been  vain,  had  it 
hot  brought  her  to  this  conclusion;  vain  also  would  ha"Ve  been  her  con- 
victions of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  the  recompence 
which  its  author  promises  to  his  disciples.  She  trusted,  she  declared^ 
in  that  Being,  who  had  not  given  her  capacities  of  enjoyment  for  no 
adequate  end,  that^  he  would  preserve  and  support  her  through  the 
various  stages  of  an  everlasting  existence.  She  lamented  the  preva- 
lence of  sense,  and  the  pursuits  by  which  the  mind,  capable  of  sub- 
limer  flights,  was  bound  dbwa  to  earth  and  inferior  gratificatbns.  She 
called  upon  her  friend  to  observe  and  to  witness,  that,  in  her  present 
enfeebled  situation,  her  prospects  grew  brighter  with  her  progress  to- 
wards the  grave :  she  anticipated  the  period  when  her  spirit,  disen- 
cumbered of  its  tenement,  should  no  longer  be  impeded  in  its  aspira- 
tions and  researches,  and  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Intel- 
figence,  it  should  find  the  sources  of  knowledge,  of  science,  and  of 
beauty,  laid  open  to  its  view,  while  its  capacities  and  powers  should 
expand  without  bounds.  In  this  exalted  and  visionary  strain  she  con> 
tinned,  at  intervals,  through  the  day  to  expatiate  j  while  she  seemed 
to  derive  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  idea  of  the  future  re-union  of 
the  virtuous :  a  cheering  and  delightful  notion  to  susceptible  and  ten- 
der minds ! 

'  Her  visit  to  Paris  was  critically  timed,  at  the  period  when  Great 
Britain,  at  war  with  her  colonies,  beheld  the  French  government  with 
a  jealous  eye.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  also  at  that  time  susficndcd 
in  England.  In  these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  peculiarly 
cautious  to  give  no  offence  to  the  administration  of  her  country,  by 
entering  with  too  much  fervor  into  the  cause  of  the  Americans )  or  \if 
apj^)earing  to  have  any  other  views  in  her  excnrsiofi  to  France  (by  which 
the  colonies  were  assisted  and  favoured),  than  for  the  benefit  and  re- 
storation of  her  health.    During  the  six  weeks  that  she  remainodip 
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Fans,  her  apartments  were  crowded  with  visitors,  and  her  ihvitations 
to  dinner  daily  multiplied.  Among  the  Americans  who  were  at  that 
time  numerous  in  Parii,  those  who  were  eminent  for  their  learning  or 
talents  seized  eveiy  opportunity  of  observing  the  fliir  historian,  and 
mingling  in  the  societies  she  was  accusfdmed  to  frequent.'  Appreheti* 
five,  from  these  circumstaneed,  lest  her  coifduct  should  be  tniscbn* 
strued,  and  finding  her  health  much  amended  since  she  had  <)uttted 
]|)ngland,  she  determined  to  give  up  the  idea  of  proceeding  south* 
ward,  and  the  rather  as  the  season  of  the  year  was  unfavourable  to 
travelling,  and  to  the  accommodations  indispensable  to  an  invalid* 
The  end  of  her  journey  was  in  part  accomplished,  and  business  ren- 
dered her  presence  necessary  at  home.  These  motives  combined  to 
influence  her  to  bid  adieu  to  the  hospitable  societies  at  Pari«,  and  to. 
return  once  more  to  her  native  land.  In  a  letter  to  Dr«  Franklin,  be* 
icre  her  departure,  she  informed  him  of  the  motives  by  which  she  hail 
been  induced  to  wave  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  and  his  American 
friends  at  her  hotel.  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  her  knowB 
republican  principles,  rendered  her  liable  to  suspicions  ;  and  the  sus*- 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  England  to  consequences,  which,  in 
the  delicate  state  of  her  health,  could  not  but  prove  fatal. — **  The 
whole  tenor  of  my  conduct  must  have  convinced  you,  sir,"  says  she, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  her  letter,  **  that  I  should  with  pleasure  sa* 
crifice  my  life,  could  it  be  oi  any  real  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
freedom.  I  anrnow  nursing  my  constitution,  to  enable  me  to  treat 
9t  large,  in  the  history  in  which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  on  our  hxA 
civil  war,  I  am,  sir,  with  profound  respect  for  your  great  qualities^ 
as  a  statesman,  patriot,  and  philosopher,  yours,  &c.  6cc." 

'  Having  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  greater  number  of» 
Che  celebrated  Americans  who  had  visited  England,  and  in  the  habit 
of  corresponding  with  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  vety  desirous  of  making 
a  visit  to  the  transatlantic  republic  \  a  design  which  she  executed  in 
1785.  She  visited  nine  of  the  thirteen  united  states,  by  whom  she 
was  received  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  She  terminated  her  jour- 
ney to  the  south  by  paying  her  respects  to  general  Washington,  at 'hi* 
seat  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia.  Under  the  roof  of  this  illustrious 
man  she  remained  three  weeks  ;  and  continued  to  correspond  with 
faim  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

'  It  seemed  to  have  been  her  intention,  after  her  return  to  England, 
to  have  composed  a  history  of  the  American  contest ;  for  which  pur« 
pose  she  had  been  furnished  by  general  Washington  with  many  mate* 
rials.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  thus  qualified,  she  was,  by  the  in- 
firm state  of  her  health  for  some  years  prior  to  her  death,  prevented 
from  the  execution  of  her  plan.  She  resided  during  the  greater  part 
gf  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Binfield  in  Berkshire  j  where,  after  a 
tedious  illness,  attended  by  much  suffering,  which  she  supported  with 
exemplary  patience  and  fortitude,  she  expired,  June  22,  1791  •  She 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Bintield  church,  under  an  elegant  marble 
monument  executed  by  Mr.  Bacon. 

'  She  was  twice  married  ;  the  first  time  to  Dr.  George  Macaulay. 
a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  London ;  and,  after  his  death,  to 
>lr,  William  Graham,  who  had  also  been  educated  to  the  profession 
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iDf  pbvsic^  but  wfao  afterwards  entered  into  the  church.  A  dangfatif 
vns  the  Truit  of  her  first  marriage ;  who  gave  her  hand  to  captain 
Gregory,  many  years  a  commander  in  the  East-India  service,  in  which 
be  acquired  an  amp!e  fortune :.  his  wife  has  since  become  a  widov^^ 
with  four  children/    Vol.  v,  p.  289. 

In  this'  account,  the  reader  will  observe  that  panegyric 
basy  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  biographical  fidelity; 
TTie  peculiar  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Macaulay^s  marriages 
are  sunk,  by  omitting  the  dates ;  and  even  the  age  of  the 
lady  is  not  mentioned,  nor  any  notice  taken  of  the  success  of 
her  history^  which  proved  to  the  booksellers  a  most  unfor* 
tunate  speculation. 

From  the  remarks  ali*eady  made,  our  opinion  of  this  work 
may  be  collected  :  it  is  certainly  more  ample  than  any  pre- 
ceding work  of  the  kind,  and  sufficiently  copious  in  enter- 
tainment. Curiosity,  at  least,  will  be  gratified ;  but  the 
higher  purposes  of  biography  have  not,  in  all  instances^  been 
studied,  nor  have  the  distinctions  between  greatness  and 

Soodness  been  always  preserved.  The  search  has  beenftjr 
eroines — a  species  of  beings,  who,  with  us,  stand  in  no 
higher  favour  than  heroes,  seldom  the  benefactors,  and 
frequently  the  disturbers,  of  the  peace  of  man^Lind. 


Art.  VIH. — Critical  Remarks  on  many  important  Passages  of 
*  Scripture:  together  with  Dissertations  upon  several  Subjects^ 
tending  to  illustrate  the  Phraseology  and  Doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  By  the  late  Reverend  Newcome  Cappe. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  his  Lifcy  by  the  Edi" 
tor  J  Catharine  Cappe.  2  Vols.  Sto.  I6s.  Boards.  John- 
son.   1802. 

HOW  diflferent  soever  maybe  the  opinions  entertained  on 
these  remarks,  and  how  repugnant  soever  several  of  them  may 
be  to  our  own,  we  will  not  refuse  to  this  amiable  writer  the 
praise  and  merit  of  having  applied  his  utmost  diligence  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  or  those  writings  to  which  his  life 
had  been  dedicated.  Naturally  co®I  and  dispassionate,  be 
seems,  from  the  account  of  him  prefixed  by  his  biographer,  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  sphere  well  calculated  for  his  genius; 
in  which  he  could  cultivate  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  tendtarly  beloved;  pursue,  without  fatigue, 
the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  still  command 
time  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.     The  edu- 

Stfon  he. received  was  that  of  the  higher  class  of  dissenters* 
e  was  first  placed  ijnder  the  excellent  tuition  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, and  then  sent  to  Glasgow ;  whence,  after  the  com- 
J^letioa  of  Ijos  collie  exercises,  ho  was  elected  joint  mini^ 
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ster  of  the  dissenting  chapel  at  St«  Sayioulr*6  gate;  the  duties 
of  which,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  devolveS  solely  upoa 
himself;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  No  events  of  importance,  except  to  his  family,  can 
be  expected  to  have  occurred  in  a  life  tnus  noiseless  and  re« 
gular.  It  is  principally  divided  by  the  duties  of  his  more 
prominent  aod  generally  esteemed  sennoifs;  which,  like,  his 
portrait  introduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  publication,  ex-^ 
hibited^  in  the  main,  an  aspect,  mild,  uniform,  and  unruf- 
fled. 

The  chief  subjects  treated  upon,  in  these  two  volumes,  are 
jhe  preface  to  St,  John's  Gospel — ^the  terms,  kingdom  ofhea" 
verij  God,  and  CArist — Christ  in  the  form  of  God — ^regene- 
ration--^the  Lord's  prayer — the  temptation— baptism — the 
misston  of  John  the  Baptist — -Judaism — the  future  life  of 
man — ^the  name  of  Christ — and  Christian  principles. 

Very  little  variation  from  the  common  version  is  intro- 
duced into  the  preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel.  *  In  the  begin- 
ning,' is  rendered  *  from  the  first;'  and,  instead  of  *  all  thmgs 
were  made  by  him,'  it  is  said  '  all  things  were  by  him ;  and, 
without  him,  was  not  any  that  has  been.  By  interpreting  the 
two  commeivcing  words,  *  from  the  first,'  our  readers  naturally 
anticipate  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  St.  John  speaks  only 
of  the  events  ot  his  own  times:  the  word  is  considered  to  be 
our  Saviour;  and^his  having  been  with  God  is  interpreted,  by 
his  having,  in  such  manner,  been  with  him,  ^  as  to  be  in- 
structed and  qualified'  by  him ;  and  by  his  havihe  been  more 
Sarticularly  with  God  before  he  entered  on  his  mmistry,  and 
uring  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights  which  he  spent  in  the 
wilderness.  The  passage  rendered  in  the  common  version, 
*  the  word  was  God ,'  is  here  translated  *  God  was  the  word ;'  and 
it  is  compared  with  various  passages,  in  which  our  Saviour 
declares  his  union  with  the  father,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
*nere  inference  from  the  preceding  words.  The  second 
verse,  in  which  we  expected  a  fuller  explanation,  is  left  with 
this  comment— 

'  The  manner  in  which  a  part  of  the  1st  verse  m  here  rrsamed  agai9, 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  very  weighty  In  the  first 
clause  of  that  vers^»  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  oonstdercd  singly,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  mode  of  writing  very  common  with  the  Hebrews,  com- 
bined into  one  proposition  with  the  second  clause.  ^  In  the  beginning 
^^  created  the  heaves  and^e' earthy  and  the  earth  wa^  without 
form/'  Sec*    Vol.  i.  f.  38. 

-^U  things  are  those  things  only  which  relate  to  the  Go- 
spel: the  world  isnot  the  universe;  but  the  Jewish  world > 
•  whicfc— 

^  —  waa  not  formed  by  Christ,  by  any  personsd  power  or  iaflu#n^ 
CaiT.  Riv.  Vol  37.  April,  lg03.  2  G 
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of  his,  which  could  not  be  before  he  was  in  being;  yet,  if  by  him  who 
formed  the  Jewish  world,  it  was  formed  with  any  reference  or  respect 
to  Christ,  for  any  use  or  service  to  him,  or  any  interest  of  his  when  he 
should  appear,  il  was  not  p^wgi?  etvia,  but  }$  avm.  The  scriptures  of 
.  the  New  Testament  every  where  represent  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
not  as  a  detached  and  lnde)>endont  thing,  coinplete  in  itself  and  in^tii 
luted. for  its  own  sake;  but  as  being  good  in  its  season,  and  prepara- 
tory to  the  Christian.  The  promise  to  Abraham  was  fulfilled  through 
Christ :  the  law  contained  in  it,  figures,  patterns,  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come ;  the  body  is  of  Christ.'     Vol.  i.  p.  OO. 

*  The  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,'  is  ren- 
dered— *  we.  beheld  his  glorv,  as  of  the  only  begotten  with 
tlie  Father:'  and  tins  glory  with  the  Father  is  supposed  to  be 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  coninnmicated  aft^r  the  ascen- 
sion. n^wTOf  is  translated  j:;;7;zc7/?£//;  and  the  superiority  of 
Ciirist  over  Jolin  is  stated  to  consist '  in  his  designation  to  be- 
stow the  Holy  Spirit  on  bis  disciples.'  The  phrase — *  who 
is  in.  the  bosom  of  the  Father' — refers  to  the  situation  of 
Christ,  at  that  time  no  longer  in  the  world,  but  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  *  aUaiitted  to  snrh  communications  with  the  Fa- 
ther, and  honoured  witii  sucli  tc.kens  of  his  favour,  as  had 
never  been  enjoved  by  any  of  tlie  sons  of  men.* 

Having  introJuceJ  these  variations  from  the  established 
version,  the  writer,  in  his  reflcNions,  observes,  generally, 
that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  thi-? 
disputed  passage,  tfiat  *  there  is  noticing  in  the  doctrine  of 
John  either  sutiime  or  obscure — nothing  but  what  is  said  by 
every  other  evangelist,  and  everv  apostle  of  our  Lord,  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways;  namely,  that  Ciirist  was  sent  to  men, 
by  God,  upon  an  errand  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  exe- 
cute.' Such  an  explanation  tends  also,  lie  thinks,  to  throw 
light  upon  sevcrrai  other  passages  of  supposed  equal  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  instances  u  vast  v.iriety  of  snuilar  expressions, 
all  of  wliicli  bear  to  the  same  point;  and,  notwitlisUuidinjj 
the  higher  import  we  are  accnbtomed  to  give  to  them,  all 
merely  imply  a  more  peculiar  coiiniiunication  between  God 
and  Christ,  and  are  not  incompatible  with  the  supposition, 
that  it  did  n;.t  anticipate  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 

On  theki.igdom  of  God,  of  heaven,  and  of  Christ,  a  num- 
ber of  texts  are  examined ;  and  our  author  deduces  from 
them,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  commence  before 
the  generation  conten)porary  with  our  Saviour  had  passed 
away,  though  the  precise  date  of  its  connuencemcnt  is  net 
ascertained.  Tlie  kingdom  was  said,  by  him,  to  be  at  hand; 
and,  when  lie  enterecfin  his  glory,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  be- 
stowed, liud  tiic  kingdom  of  heaven  cooitnenced.  Tbecooj- 
niunication  of  tite  Holy  Spirit  was  the  proof  of  his  rule,  hi^ 
rc^al  power,  and  dignity^  and  hence  a  clue  is  said  tu  be 
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Jfiven  to  discover  the  end  of  it,  or  the  time  when,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  he  should  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father. 
Now  this  communication  of  the  spirit,  and  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles,  did  not  subsist  beyond  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  and  hence  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  is 
pointed  out,  by  that  terrific  act  of  power  throujjh  wliich  his 
enemies  were  subdued  to  him — the  period  in  wTiicli  his  Go- 
spel was  to  be  left  to  its  own  energies  and  the  usual  course, 
of  God'sr  government.  By- this  hypothesis  are  interpreted 
all  the  passages  which  are  in  general  siipposed  to  refer  to  the 
end  of  the  worW  and  the  futur»i  stiite  of  the  Avicked. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  theory,  the  conversation  withNico- 
demus  is  made  to  refer  to  very  different  topics  from  those  to 
which  it  is  in  general  applied.  Nicodemus  wishec}  to  re- 
commend himself  to  some  future  poit  in  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom; and  oar  Saviour,  seeing  the  uhject  of  his  vi^jit,  shows, 
in  tiguralive  language,  the  impossibility  of  liis  being  grati- 
iied! 

'  Except  a  man  undergo  a  change  as  ^eat  as  might  even  be  deno- 
minated a  new  hirth^  as  great  as  might  be  conceived  to  pass  upon  him 
if  he  could  be  bom  again,  as  great  as  takes  place  upon  the  idolater 
when  he  becomes  a  proselyte  to  Moses,  he  cannot  share  in  the  ho- 
nours, or  be  employed  in  the  minl^jtry'  of  my  kingdom.*  Vol.  i. 
p.  216. 

The  hauglity  Jew  is  confounded  still  more,  by  another 
«xprcssion — *  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listcth  ' — which  is 
made  to  implv  that  the  spirit,  unrestrained  and  impartial  as 
the  windi  ^'^1'  breatlie  even  on  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
and  will  not  be  confined  either  to  the  limits  of  Judita,  or  to 
the  house  of  Abraham.  From  this  vie\v  of  the  subject,  it 
should  seem  that  it  cannot  refer  to  tlie  ciuje  of  commoa 
Christians  in  every  age ;  and  the  supposition  of  modern  re- 
generation is  said  to  be  inadmissible,  from  the  following  con- 
sideration. 

!  1 .  In  that  case,*  to  "  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  to  ^'  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,'*  docs  not  signify  here  as  elsewhere  (see  Matt,  v,  19, 
20,  and  many  other  passages,)  to  become  a  minister  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  confirmation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  to  sit  with  Christ  at  his  table,  or  on  his  throne 
supernaturally  qualilied  to  ju'Jge,  to  direct,  and  rule  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel;  but  must  signify  to  obtain  the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  a 
sense  which,  I  believe,  it  never  bears  in  Scripture. 

*  2.  ITie  ha})piness  of  a  future  life  is  made  to  depend  on  baptism 
with  water.  No  man  not  baptised  with'  water,  whatever  be  his  faith 
or  character,  not  evVn  though  he  had  been  baptised  with  the  Holy. 
Spirit,  can  be  saved. 

•  3.  No  man  who  Is  not  born  of  the  Spirit  can  be  saved,  and  if  to  ktf 
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horn  of  the  Spirit,  as  is  affirmed  in  this  very  passage,  and  is  put  be* 
yond  dotibt»  I  think,  by  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  sig- 
nliies  to  receive  powers  superior  to  those  whieh  are  derived  from  the 
natural  hirth,  then  no  man  can  be  saved  who  is  not  partaker  of  the 
'Holy  Spirit,  endued  with  )X)wer  from  on  high,  ^ith  supernatural  light 
and  the  power  of  working  miracles,  though  he  has  been  baptTsed  with 
water  and  thus  prdhounced  pure  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
though  his  faiui  should  be  without  doubt  or  eitor,  and  hUcoancter 
lind  6onduct  even  exeroptarily  holy. 

*  if  to  the  ministnr  of  this  kingdom  the  Holy  Smrit  was  necessary^ 
linen  thtskmgdom  of  God,  that  is  of  heaven,  of  Uhrist,  was  a  tew- 
porary  kii^dom  and  is  now  over.  There  are  now,  none  endued  with 
power  from  on  high»  therefore  no  such  qualified  ministers  of  thiskiag- 
dbm,  therefore  no  such  kingdom  existing.*    Vol.  i.  r.225. 

In  the  remar&s  on  the  form  of  Go  J,  a  concession  is  made, 
which,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  author^s  writings,  we 
little  expected.  The  term  robbery f  in  the  expression  that 
Christ  ^  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,'  hasr 
been  a  subject  of  cavil ;  but  our  author  finds  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  it  to  hb  favonrite  bypotbeus. 

*  By  any  thing  that  I  have  hitherto  seenv  t  have  not  been  convinced^ 
that  the  original  should  be  rendered  **  thought  it  not  athing  to  be  seized," 
or,  '*  eai^estly  coveted  f*  this  is  not  the  natural  meaning  of  the  tenB» 
tvhich,  in  the  original,  answers  to  '*  robbery"  in  the  versidn.  That  term, 
according  to  some,  signifies  the  act  of  rapine;  bot,  in  my  aq>prebeQ* 
sion^  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  to 
consider  it  as>  being  of  the  very  same  import  with  another  vroid,  of 
mmyfMA,  which  i»  of  the  same  form,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
termination,  the  sense  of  which  is,  I  believe  uniformly,  *'  the  thing 
seized  upon/*  that  which  is  taken  by  violence,  what  is  wrongfully  ex- 
torted, the  subject  of  unjust  usurpation.  Be  this  however  as  it  may* 
I  do  net  think  that  it  is  much  hiisti4nslated  in  our  version.  *'  He 
did  not  think,*'  or ''he  has  not  thought  it  robbety/'  either  an  injury^ 
er  an  act  of  tt8urpati6n  in  respect  cMf  any. 

«•  To  be  equal  with  God."— It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  term 
which  is  rendered  eqmid,  should  not  have  been  rendered  so,  fw  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  reason^  and  no  less  thedoctrineof  Scripture,  that  there 
is  none  in  the  heavens  that  can  be  compared  with  Ckxl ;  that  he  is, 
and  that  beside  him  there  is  none  else.  In  fact,  the  original  signifies 
enly  some  sort  of  similarity  as  appears  clearly  from  John  v.  ]  8,  where 
the  Jews'  are  represented  as  enraged  ag^nst  Jesus,  for  having  made 
hin^lf  epioli  a»  our  version  expresses  it,  in  saying  that  God  was  his 
father.  In  saying  this,  surely  he  did  not  assert  that  he  was  equal  wiik 
€rod,  but  only  at  the  utmost  that,  in  a  manner,  he  was  like  God. 
It  is  very  welt  known  that  in  Greek  writers,  sr term  which  they  often 
apply  to  men,  and  which,  on  the  same  priociples,  might  be  translated 
as  the  term  in  the  text  is,  iqtud  to  God,  signifies  nothing  more  than 
c(ar  expression  godlike.  In  the  New  Testament,  '*  thati*'  wbieh  ia 
Luke  XX.  36.^  is  *'  equal  to  the  Angels  of  GoA,'*  which  we  have  no  nk^ 
Mn  to  befievemen-  are^  or  ever  wUlbe,  in  Malthev  «Ad  Mark,  is  '*  a« 
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ibe  angdft  of  God/'  and  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  partial  simili* 
tilde  in  a  vefy  inconsiderable  particular.*    Vol.  i.  r.  232. 

From  the  opinion  entertained  by  our  author  of  our  Sa- 
viour*s  kingdom,  our  Lord'^s  prayer  must  have  been  under- 
wood by  himself  in  a  sense  very  different  from  its  general  ac- 
ceptation. If  the  kingdom  o^  Christ  be  past,  the  kingdom 
which  Christians  pray  for  in  thia  prayer  must  have  a  refe- 
renci^  to  sooiethiog  else  i  but  if  the  expression  were  intended 
ifor  the  use  pf  the  apostles,  it  was  particularly  applicable  t« 
their  circumstances,  and  to  the  4esire  they  must  have  Iiad  for 
tlie  approach  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  they  were  to  bear  so 
distinguished  a  part.  Hence  the  prayer  is  referred  entirely 
to  the  times  of  our  Saviour;  and^  if  the  words  appertained 
inore  particularly  to  the  apostles,  the  inference,  from  thQ 
form  given  by  our  Saviour,  is  made  with  great  judgementt 
ttod  deserves  the  peculiar  attention  of  our  dissenters. 

'  Another  lessoQ  which  the  consideration  of  this  prayer,  and  of  the 
prescription  of  it  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  suggests  to  us^  is  in  favour 
of  prescribed  forms  of  prayer.  Christ  prescribed  a  form  to  his  disci* 
pies.  Do  you  not  on  every  occasion  put  words  into  the  mouths  of  child* 
ren^  and  of  weak  people,  to  enable  them  to  espress  deoently>  per-* 
fpicuously,  and  properly,  eyen  their  own  viuifi,  and  their  own  senti- 
ments ?  I3  it  not  an  advantage,  to  some  at  least,  to  have  continually 
by  them  forms  of  words,  which  having  formerlv  been  used  to  express  , 
just  ideas,  and  proper  sentiments,  ^nay  be  used  by  them  to  express 
them  again,  wfa^  these  ideas  and  sentiments  are  re-awakened  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  ?  May  not  these  forms  by  means  of  their  former  ap« 
Alication  to  the  purpose,  and  the  connexion  they  have  got  with  such 
ideas,  and  such  fedings,  beeome  uacAd  even  to  re-awuken  them  in 
pur  minds?  I  admit,  that  by  long  and  careless  repetition,  without  ex* 
crtion,  or  attention,  that  the  ideas  and  afl^tions  belonging  to  them 
may  accompany  tl^  words ;  forms  may  become  a  snare  to  those  who 
use  them,  and  may  betray  them  into  the  guilt  of  mocking  God,  and 
into  the  folly  of  taking  iperit  to  themselves,  for  such  hypocritical  for- 
mality.  fy  such  means,  forms  of  devotion  may  induce  languor,  bea* 
viness,  and  inattention,  ^t  a  tiipe  wh^  our  ^uls,  and  s^H  that  is  with- 
in us,  should  be  called  upop  to  attend  the  worship  of  their  Maker. 

'  This,  I  believe,  might  every  day,  in  every  town,  and  in  eveiy 
f  hurcht  ^  verified  and  ei^empUfied,  ii^  the  instance  of  that  very  prayer, 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  })(escnt  consideration,  however,  on  the 
general  subject^  *^  the  use  of  forms,'*  1  will  only  iidd^^  that  our  jadgv« 
ment  on  it  will  not  be  muqh  misled,  if  we  do  but  keep  it  in  view, 
that  the  prayer  ia  not  in  the  word^^  but  in  the  thoughts  \  the  prayer 
consists  of  the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  mmd  and  heart  $  the 
liprm  is  but  the  clothing  or  vehicle  df  the  prayer  y  and  this  is  equally 
true,  whether  the  terms  are  suggested  immediately  as  the  cpn^eptiona 
and  affections  rise,  or  have  be^n  fraiped  before^  in  both  ca^es,  the 
words  are  a  form  i  and  the  form  in  both  cases  is  words.  The  form  by 
itself,  is  words,  and  nothing  more  w-  less ;  but  the  thougl^ts:^  t)i6 
W^  and  afectiousj  whether  with,  or  altogether  wiltun>t  the  ^rm^ 
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are  prayer.  Now  if  the  form  be  nothing  but  the  vehicle,  or  clothing 
of  the  prayer;  of  what  impo'rtance.is  it,  whether  it  be  old  or  new; 
just  made,  c3r  ready  for  our  use  from  some  very  distant  period  ?  Indeed, 
if  the  prayer  itself  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  just,  serious^  and  sincere, 
what  im;niits  It  whether  it  has  been  conceived  and  felt  by  others  before 
we  were  born,  or  tirst  of  all  conceived  and  felt  by  us?'    Vol.  ii.   p.  3l. 

In  the  remiirks  on  the  temptation  of  Christ,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  the  personal  appearance  of  an  eriJ 
spirit  is  cxchuloci ;  and  the  words  attribiited  to  him  in  the 
narrcition  represent  only  the  thoughts  which  niight  arise  in 
our  Saviour's  mind,  and  were  repelled  on  the  consideration 
of  tho  important  task  he  was  on  the  eve  of  performing.  The 
fast  of  forty  days  is  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  abstinence, 
in  which  he  lived  on  what  occurred  to  him  in  the  country — 

*  locus^ts,  perliaps,  or  wild  honey,  edible  vegetables,  and 
accidental  aids  from  the  poor  inhabitants,  cattle-keepers,  or 
the  travelers  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with.'  Instead  of  beiii^j 
carried  by  the  devil  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  our  Saviour  is 
represented  only  to  have  walked  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  have 
gone  up  to  the  battlements  of  the  temple,  whence  the 
thouijht  occurred  of  a  sudden  manifestation,  which  was 
checked  by  the  precept  of  Scripture — '  thou  shalt  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thy  God.'  The  origin  of  an  improper  thought  is 
therefore  not  in  itself  a  sin. 

/  The  clouds  that  shew  themselves  in  the  lake  as  they  fly  over  it, 
whatever  Vk?  their  aspect,  however  gay  and  beautiful,  however  gloomy 
and  forbidding,  Convey  no  qualiiies  to  the  water  j  aftect  not  its  inhe- 
rent qualities,  leave  no  permanent  effects  upon  it ;  contribute  nothing 
to  the  character  of  them,  neither  imi)roving  nor  depraving  them. 
Thoughts  and  sentiments  are  not  subjects  of  moral  imputation,  when 
they  merely  rise  involuntarily,  and  immediately  die ;  but  then  only, 
when  wrong  ones  are  voluntarily  invited,  encouraged,  and  retained; 
or  when  right  ones  are  not  retained  but  suppressed,  or  allowed  to  slide 
away. 

•  '  But  though  in  those  circumstances  and  affections  of  the  mind  of 
which  we  speak,  there  is  no  guilt  to  be  bewailed  and  repented  of 3  there 
maybe,  or  rather  must  be,  much  discomfort,  and  some  danger.  In 
respect  0}  things  without  us,  it  will  be  wise  and  happy  for  us,  to  walk 
circumspectly  :  in  respect  of  our  own  thoughts,  it  will  contribute 
much  to  the  security  of  our  virtue,  to  our  steadiness  and  improvement 
in  it,  and  also  to  our  enjoyment  of  it,  to  aspire  after,  and  keep  up  the 
powerful  controul  and  easy  government  of  our  thoughts.*  Vol.  ii. 
p.  82, 

From  this  view  of  our  author's  opinions,  it  appears  that 
he  took  a  verv  extraordinary  latitude  in  discussing  every 
subject  under  iiis  consideration  ;  and  we  might  select  several 
odier  topics,  on  whicii  he  differs,  not  only  from  ti>e  general 
body  of  Chrl^tlaub,  but  iVom  the  sect  to  which  he  peculiarly 
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belonged.  The  cool  tranquillitv"  with  which  every  point  is 
examined,  excepting,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  instances,  is 
very  remarkable ;  auJ  the  writer  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
liis  way,  totally  regardless  of  the  shocks  he  may  give  to  the 
prejudices  or  right  opinions  of  others,  and  li»aving  the  ro- 
ceptiou  or  the  rejection  of  his  sentinu^nts  to  those  Scrip- 
tural proofs  whicli  he  imagines  to  be  decisive  in  his  favour. 
Hence  he  sums  up  his  principles  in  the  following  terms. — 

*  The  Jews  are  st)-led,  "  children  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  prophets^ 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;"  that  is,  heirs  of  prophecies,  of 
the  promises,  of  the  kingdom,  &c. 

*  This  could  not  be  of  heavenly  happiness  in  a  future  life.  The 
Jews  had  no  special  promises  concerning  this.  Here,  no  preference 
-was  intended  for  them* 

'  This  kingdom,  therefore,  is  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

'  The  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  over  the  house  of  Jacob:  upon  the 
throne  of  David. 

'  llie  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  commenccdat  the  ascension  and  ex*- 
altation  of  Jesus,  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state. 

*  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  consisted  in  the  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  oj)erations  of  Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  Jesus  for  the 
cfilaWishment  of  his  pretensions,  and  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  his 
ministers  concerning  hini,     Sjellev.  x'u  1/  :   Jtii*  H). 

*  The  first  great  act  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  j  the  last,  the  inundation  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  with 
those  calamities  that  overwhelmed  their  city,  iheif  temple,  their  po- 
lity, and  their  religion.  Through  the  whole  of  its  duration,  it  shewed 
itselfin  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  the  miraculous  powers  by  which 
many,  if  not  all  they  who,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  a]X)stles,  re- 
ceive:! Jesus  as  the  M^issiah,  were  distinguishtrl,  and  which  were  en- 
joyed by  the  whole  body  of  believers,  the  Spirit  being  given  to  ewery 
mah  not  for  himself  alone,  "  but  to  profit,"  to  do  good,  "  withal.*' 
1  Cor.  xii.  7» 

*  They  who  received  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  were  his  ])eople,  were 
saved  by  faith,  saved  by  baptism,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  ;  de- 
livered from  the  wrath  to  come,  elect,  purified  to  him  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple; justified,  righteous,  (/.  e,  not  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  coming  on 
the  children  of  dii>obedicnce,  who  knew  not  God.  n»r  obeyed  the  Go- 
S7>cl  of  his  son,)  taken  out  of  the  present  evil  world  into  the  garner  of 
Christ  j  saved  from  their  sins,  washed  from  them  through  the  hVrcA  of 
Jesus,  /.  e,  saved  from  the  punishment  coming  on  those  who  should  be 
guihy  of  rejecting  Jesus*,  and  from  the  bad  ttfccts  of  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  then  general  corruption  of  the  people  which  Jusus  called 
hii  own,  (John  i.  2,)  and  sought  to  make  still  more  ])eculiarly  his  peo- 
jjle.  They  are  said  to  have  no  condemnation,  .to  have  life,  not  to  j>o- 
rish,  to  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  to  have  evei lasting  life  j  to  be 
heirs  of  the  jjromises,  to  partake  of  a  wedding  enteriainment,  to  as- 
sist at  the  celebration  of  an  enthronement  coronal irm,  or  triumphal 
festival,  to  be  redeemed,  {\o  wit,  from  among  the  tribes  (nations) 
that  were  devt>ted  to  destruction,)  to  have  been  savinl  by  baptism  a?  in 
an  ark,  and  thus  transferred  from  an  old  world  devoted  to  liestructioii 
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by  Divine  judgmeRt*  to  a  oevr  and  better  world,  te.  thttt  up  in  a  plao* 
of  safety.  Imrnediately,  on  their  reception  of  Jesus  for  the  Metsiftb, 
they  were  taken  out  of  dangeri  they  were  with  the  bridegroom  and  the 
hftir  of  the  kingdom,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  hit  personal  ministry* 
whatever  they  yrere  \  continuing  to  acknowledge  him  for  8uch>  upon 
his  accession  to  bis  kingdom,  they  sat  down  in  the  guest-chamber,  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom :  this  entertainment  con- 
tinued to  be  open  during  the  wb9le  period  from  the  ascension,  to  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  economy,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army;  then 
the  door  was  shut;  and  on  those  without  (Coloss.  ir.  6 ;  1  Cor.  y.  12.) 
wrath  unto  the  uttermost  was  td  come  to  their  destruction. 

'  To  enter  into  the  kin^domt  is  to  be  a  minister  thereof,  to  have 
employment  in  the  administration  of  its  afiairs  \  perhaps  particularly, 
to  be  an  apostle :  it  is  the  phrase  Christ  uses  in  speaking  to  those  who 
came  to  him  with  a  view  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  first  places 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  what  he  says  concerning  the  .qualifi- 
pitions  of  such  officers  of  his,  leads  to  this  explication  of  the  phrase. 
These  ministers  of  his,  are  said  a)so,  to  sit  and  eiit  at  his  table;  to  ait 
on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  j  to  sit  on  his  right 
hand  and  left.'    Vpl.  ii,  |».  403. 


*  The  Gospel  dispensation  consists  of  two  parts t  one  particular, 
the  other  universal;  one,  respecting  Judaism  and  the  .Jews;  the  other 
respecting  all  men  equally.  The  one,  the  last  days;  the  oonsumma- 
tton  of  the  Jewish  economy  j  yet,  at  the  s^me  time«  the  introduction 
or  commencement  o^  the  Christian :  the  one,  the  Jewish  Compel,  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom;  the  other,  the  Christian  Gospel^  the  disco* 
very  of  life;  the  oi^  the  days  of  the  Mesaiah  ;  the  other,  life  eter- 
nal: the  one,  a  message  by  a  prophet  of  the  circumdsion,  (John)  ta 
the  Jews,  that  the  kingdom  promised  to  their  Messiah^  was  at  band^ 
— *that  Jesus  was  the  person;  that  they  were  required  to  acknowledge 
)iim  for  such, — that  so  they  should  be  preserved  in  some  dreadful  cala- 
mities that  were  preparing  to  overwhelm  those  who  refused  him, — 
and  in  the  mean  time,  for  tl^r  deference  to  him  should  receive  from, 
Qod  signal  tokens  of  his  acceptance,  as  well  as  of  his  protection  in  the 
arrival  of  that  event;  the  other,  the  promulgation  to  all  mankind  by 
chosen  witnesses,  of  a  future  retributory  life,  exhibited  in  the  instance 
of  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead,  and  brought  baok  by  the  reassumption 
of  the  body  that  was  pru^fj^,  tp  sonie  mterooune  with  this  woiid/ 
Volii.  r.*Q9. 


<  Whate?er  i^  enential  to  Christianity,  all  the  sects  of  Christiana, 
without  one  excepted  instance,  own.  it  is  essential  to  Ohnstianitji, 
(the  Gentile  Christianity  which  consists  in  receiving  Jews  for  the  life)* 
to  believe  that  he  died  and  rose  again,  and  was  empowered  to  <9e|i»d 
from  heaven  the  gift^  of  the  Iloiy  Spirit,  iin^l  nothing  ^  is  essen- 
tial: all  the  rei\\i'Virbit9g€\  references  tp  natural  rdrgions;  quota* 
tions  from  the  CUd  ']['estament ;  allusions  to  prefigurations  or  cnstoma 
(»f  the  Mosaic  economy;  or,  terms  and  phrases  of  the  language,  peo- 
ple, place,  i^d  tim9^    ia«;iW  f^^^^s  ei^c^edingljf  reny>t^m>m  ^ 
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language  of  tfab  WMtero  woM,  and  the  accuraqr  of  these  modem 
ttmes* 

•  What  if  esseatial  to  the  Jewish  Christianity,  (which  consists  in 
reo^iving  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews)  is  to  receive  hm 
in  that  character,  or  to  believe  in  him,  notwithstanding  ^he  appear* 
«nces  that  aie  a^unst  it,  and  that  his  kingdom  is  hot  to  be  such  as  the 
Jews  expected,  being  not  of  this  world,  but  to  be  exercised  in  the 
world  whitherhe  was  going.*    Vol.ii.  p.  414. 


*  Christian  doctrine  then,  is  profMnriy  the  revelation  or  promise  of  a 
fiituze  life  of  retributioiL  The  dtsooveryf  by  God,  of  a  fact,  that  men 
will  not  die  strictly,  bnt  will  live*  notwithstanding  their  dea|h  out  o£ 
this  worid.  That  which  is  commonly  c^led  the  system  of  Christiaa 
doctrines,  and  essential  to  the  Gospel,  has  nothing  more  to  do,  ei^er 
with  it,  or  against  it,  considered  as  the  promise  ofa  future  life,  than 
any  other  speculative  opinions,  whether  false  or  true,  of  the  least  le* 
lated  kind. 

'  All  the  doctrines,  properly  so  called,  the  truth  of  which  is  sup- 
posed or  admitted,  or  incidentally  taught  in  Christian!^,  are  doctrine 
of  namral  religion,  and  should  stand  entirely  upon  that  ground.  They 
are  all  supposed  to  be  known,  or  knowable^  before  the  promulgatioa 
of  Christianity.    All  that  it  reveals,  is  fact.*    Vol.  ii.  p.  421 . 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture  are  noticed,  and  of  course  explaiiied  m  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  author^s  hypothesis.  The  diffi^ 
culties  attending  the  general  interpretation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  are  w<3l  known :  the  agreement  lately  inanifested  by^ 
many  eminent  divines,  in  referring  the  splendid  declaration 
of  our  Saviour,  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  prophecies, 
'  not  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  the  destruction  of  Je* 
rusalem' — the  long  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  day  in  which  he  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
handf  and  no  appearance  of  a  kingdom,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  havine  been  seen  within  thfe  last 
thousand  years,  are,  undoubtedly,  circumstances  calculated 
to  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  our  author's  hypothesis  deservea 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  worid.  That  his  opinions  on 
the  divinity  of  our  Sio^iour's  cliaracter  differ  from  those  of 
almost  every  known  church,  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  consideration  df  this  Question.  The  hypothesis  stands 
independent  of  such  consideration;  and  whether  Christ  gave 
ap  tne  kingdom,  in  his  human  character,  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  or  extended  his  meaning  to  four  thousand  from  hia 
r€tsurrection,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  discussion  of  his 
appropriate  divinity.  Both  the  argument  advanced  in  this 
work,and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  will,  from  their  noveIty,at 
Jeast,  be  gratifying;  and,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
wi^  the  writer,  we  cannot  but  stdo^'Q  his  patient  investi-. 
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gation  and  accurate  reasoning  on  every  subject  he  lias  under- 
takcD  to  illustrate.  . 


•Art.  IX. — Original  PoemSy  aiid  Translations;  particularly 
Ambra.  From  Lorenzo  d£  Media,  Chiefly  by  Susanna 
Watts,     8vo.     45.     Boards,     Rivingtons.     1802. 

MISS  Watts,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  the  lady  who  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  and  published  a 
.specimen  of  her 'performance  some  years  ago.  The  speci- 
men was  executed  with  something  more  tnan  medioeritv ; 
but  little  encouragement  was  given  her  to  persevere.  Com* 
mon  readers  were  satisfied  with  the  rhymes  of  Mr.  Hoole ;  and 
they  who  understand  the  merit  of  English  poetry  will  not 
exchange  the  stanzas  of  Fairfax  for  any  modern  coupletiL, 
liowever  highly  finished. 

This  lady,  we  perceive,  still  continues  her  predilectioa 
for  Italian  poetry.  To  tlie  longest  poem  in  the  volume, 
the  foilowing  account  is  prefixed,  from  Mr.  Roscoe's  great 
work. 

"  Among  the  poems  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  which  have  been  pre- 
flerved  for  three  centuries,  in  manuscript,  iij  the  Laurentian  librar)^ 
'and  which  are  given  to  Ihe  publick  for  the  first  time  at  the  close  of 
this  work,  is  a  beautiful  Ovidian  allegory,  intiiled  Ambra,  being  the 
name  of  a  small  island,  formed  by  the  river  Ombronc,  near  Lorenzo's 
villa  at  Poggio  Cojano,  the  destruction  of  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  This  favourite  spot  he  had  improved  and  ornamented  with 
great  assiduity,  and  was  extremely  delisted  with  the  retired  situation 
«nd  romantic  aspect  of  the  place.  He  was  not,  however,  without  ap- 
prehensions that  the  rapidity  of  the  river  might  destroy  his  improve- 
ments ;  which  misfortune  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  every  possible 
precaution  -,  but  his  cares  were  Ineffectual ;  an  inundation  look  place, 
and,  sweeping  away  his  labours,  left  him  no  consolation  but  that  of 
immortalizing  his  Ambra  in  the  poem  now  alluded  to."    p.  ii. 

The  openinij  of  the  poem,  though  it  has  too  many  classic 
allusioas,  displays  considerable  genius. 

'  Fled  is  that  season,  which,  with  ripening  ray. 

To  blushing  fruit  matur'd  the  blossoms  gay  \ 

No  more  the  leaf  its  airy  station  keeps, 

But  strews  th' impoverish'd  groves  in  withering^eaps; 

Xx)w  rustling  if,  with  hasty  brushing  feet. 

The  desolated  path  some  hunter  beat :  — 

No  more  in  safety  lurks  the  beast  of  prey, 

1*hedry  disorder'd  leaves  his  track  betray. 

*  Still  blooms  the  hurel  'mid  the  forest  drear. 
And  the  sweet  sbrub  toCytherea  dear ; 
*Mid  the  white  Alps  the  fir  hia  verdure  show?, 
His  branches  bending  with  their  weight  of  snows  | 
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To  some  lone  bird  the  cypress  shelter  lends, 
While  with  the  winds  the  vigorous  pine  contends  ; 
The  humble  juniper,  though  thorns  surround, 
The  hand'  that  gently  crops  forbears  to  wound ; 
On  some  sweet  sunny  hill  the  olive  grows, 
Now  green,  now  silver,  as  the  2k?ptiyr  blows, 
Distinguish 'd  high  o'er  all  the  sylvan  scene. 
Propitious  Nature  feeds  its  constant  green. 

'  The  wand' ring  birds  with  strength  of  wing  endued. 
O'er  trackless  seas  have  led  their  weary  brood ; 
j\nd  show'd  them  as  they  pa5s*d,  the  sea-born  train, 
Tritons  and  Nereids  sporting  in  the  main, 

*  Now  night  has  gain'd  the  long-contested  sway. 
And  in  proud  triumph  led  the  shorten *d  day ;  * 
Begirt  with  deathless  fires  she  drives  on  higd 

Her  starry  chariot  round  the  tranquil  sky. 
Soon  as  her  vanquish'd  rival's  golden  wain 
Sinks  with  faint  lustre  in  the  azure  main  : 
If  Phoebus  hither  turn  hrs  radiant  eye, 
See,  cold  Oribn's  s»rord  his  beam  defy. 
But  ah!  behind  Night's  car,  in  aweful  state. 
Pale  troops  pf  Cares  and  anxious  Vigils  wait ! 
And  oft,  though  potent  be  its  opiate  pow'r. 
Subdue  e'n  Slumber  in  the  silent  hour  $ 
Mock  the  gay  dreams  that  lull  the  weary  mind. 
When  adverse  Fortune  frowns  with  eye  unkind  § 
Which  spreading  bright  their  visionary  lure. 
Give  health  and  treiisure  to  the  sick  and  poor. 

'  Ah  I  wretched  he !  who  thro'  the  dreary  night 
With  wakeful  eye  awaits  the  tardy  light  I 
Though  faintly  gay  some  fond  idea  smile^ 
And  hope  of  future  blis3  allqre  awhile  j 
though  should  at  length  his  weary  eye-lids  meet. 
Exclude  the  mournful  thought,  admit  the  sweet  j 
Sleep  he  or  wake,  the  lingering  night  a})pears. 
Though  time  still  flies,  an  age  of  countless  years. 

*  Ah  !  wretched  he !  ordatn*d,  from  shore  remote. 
Through  the  long  night  on  trackless  seas  to  float ; 
Where  the  blind  prow  the  treacherous  winds  betray. 
And  the  fierce  ocean  yells,  a  beast  of  prey ! 

With  supplicating  pray'rs  and  ardent  vows. 

He  calls  Aurora  from  her  antient  spouse  ; 

Explores  the  dark  expanse  with  aching  sight, 

And  counts  the  footsteps  of  the  slow-pac  d  night.*     r.  3- 

The  story  itself  is  a  trite  Ovidian  fable.  The  damsel  Ain- 
bra  one  day  is  bathing  in  the  waters  of  Ombronc :  the  river- 
god  sees  her,  comes  out  from  his  cavern,  steals  silently  be- 
hind her,  and  catches  her  by  her  golden  hair.  She  breaks 
away,  leaving  the  lock  in  his  hand. 
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^  Llght-bouoding  from  the  wave,  by  ttnror  pmti 
She  leaver  behind  ber  quiver^  darU»  and  vest } 
Her  tender  feet,  endued  with  nutcblean  8pee4» 
Nor  pointed  rock*  nor  piercing  bnimbie  heed  t 
In  anguish  keen  the  goddelu£d  standi. 
Lifts  his  sad  eye,  and  grasps  his  sorrowing  hands* 

''Ah!  crodhandr  with  fond  lament  he cries^ 
As  on  the  pluiider*d  lock  he  casts  his  efes» 
^  Too  swifl  this  lovely  tiess  to  rend  away } 
Butah!  tooalow  that  heavenly  form  to  stay  t'* 

'  His  fatal  error  wailing  thus  in  vain, 
«       He  hopes  his  voice  at  least  the  maid  may  gain. 

Though  fail  his  steps— 4Uid  kmd  «rith  love-lorn  tone| 
Th'  entfhouied  god  his  tender  plaiat  makes  known. 

''  A  river  godhead  loves  tho^  beauteous  dame  I 
Through  my  cold  waves  you  shot  the  ardent  flame ; 
Why,  cruel  £ur  one !  thus  affrighted  flee  ? 
You  sought  my  grateful  waves,  then  shun  not  me  ? 
Love  you  my  stiViam  ?  ah !  know,  my  rocky  cave 
Boasts  cooler  shadows,  and  a  clearer  wave^ 
My  tide  allures  you — why  myself  resi^  \ 
Son  of  great  Appeoioe  ^-*a  pow^r  divine  !*' 

*  Deaf  to  his  prayer,  he  sees  the  nympb  retreat^ 
While  fear  gives  pinions  to  hef  snowy  feet ; 

.  .  Inspir'd  by  love,  the  rapid  god  punuesy  ] 

And  rolls  his  torrent  where  her  comse  he  views; 
He  sees  the  pointed  stone,  the  thorny  road. 
Her  tender  foot  «^th  piercing  anflniishgoadt 
Still  swifter  as  she  spur'd  her  i^gUe  pace» 
The  god,  more  anient^  utg*d  th'  impetuous  chaoe, 

*  With  panting  speed  the  tender  Ambra  flies. 
Fleet  as  the  blast  that  rushes  through  the  skies ; 
The  sitnder  stem  that  bears  the  golden  grain. 
Might,  on  its  ear  unbent,  her  foot  sustain. 
Ombrone  marks  ber  far-  receding  flight  % 

At  every  step  she  lessens  to  hb  sight : 

When  to  at)  ample  plain  her  course  she  steers. 

No  lii^eriag  h<^  to  teach  the  maid  appears. 

While  o'er  impending  clifiii  aad  mountains  rudeV 

His  rapid  stream  the  flying  fair  pussued^ 

He  hc»>'d  th'  opposing  rocks  s«mie  aid  would  lend. 

And  ^ch  ^teep  pass  his  eager  chaoe  befriend ; 

Bat  when  she  gain 'd  th'  expanding  vale  faelow« 

The  wearied  river  found  his  course  too  slow : 

No  barrier  here  her  nimble  foot  delayed. 

And  his  keen  eye  alone  o'crtook  the  maid.*    r.  1(L 

There  is  a  miserable  confusion  here  of  the  persoif  and  tlM 
thing  personified :  it  is  tbe  god  wlu)  seises  her  hy  the  \a^% 
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and  the  stream  that  pursues  her;  presefiftly  it  is  the  god 
tucain  who  calls  upon  Amo,  one  oi  nis  rirer  accjuaintance, 
to  assist  him.  Amotfaen  encircles  her  with  his  waters.  She, 
in  despair,  calls  upon  Diana,  the  great  agent  in  all  poetical 
petri&ctionsy  and,  in  consequence,  becomes  a  stktud*;  but 
now  the  statue  grew,  or  was  metamorphosed  into  an  island^ 
this  deponent  sayeth  not. 

In  the  age  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici,  a  poem  like  thismight 
please,  because,  to  the  greater  number  of  readers,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  novelty  ;  but  now  it  can  excite  little  in- 
terest, after  *  a  thousand  and  one^  nymphs  have  been  in  like 
manner  frozen  or  nielted,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  The  original  poem  was  ivith  much  propriety  pub- 
liiihed  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  history,  where  every  thin^  relating 
to  his  hero  ought  to  find  a  place.  In  itself  it  reflects 
little  honour  upon  the  country  of  Dante  and  Ariosto  and 
Tasso ;  and  wc  cannot  think  this  version  any  acauisition  to 
the  stores  of  English  literature.  Miss  Watts  translates  well ; 
and  we  would  reconmiend  her  to  choose  better  originals. 
The  smaller  poems  of  Ariosto  or  of  Tasso  would  be  interest- 
ing for  the  tame  of  the  author,  though  in  themselves  they 
might  prove  but  of  ordinary  merit.  In  the  lyric  writers,  and 
particularly  in  Filicaja,  something  might  be  found,  some 
ore  that  would  stand  the  fiery  trial  of  translation.  We  par- 
ticularly wish  to  see  a  good  selection  of  Italian  sonnets,  of 
which  a  very  valuable  volume  might  be  formed.  English 
re^iders  generally  connect  the  idea  of  Petrarchal  nonsense 
with  the  name  of  an  Italian  sonnet;  but  some  of  the  sub-^ 
limcst  poems  in  the  language  are  in  that  shape — Bettinelli^ 
Manfredi,  and  Filicaja,  are  liardly  known  in  this  country 
even  by  name. 

The  sonnets  of  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  though  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  great  masters  whom  we  have  mentioned,  are  yet 
of  consider&le  merit.  Miss  Watts  has  translated  a  very 
pleasing  one. 

<  Fall  oft  my  mind  recalls,  with  tender  care. 

And  memory  ever  shall  preserve  the  trace. 

The  vest  that  wrapt  her  form,  .the  time,  the  placfl|i 

When  first  I  gaz'd,  enrapturld  on  my  fair  z 
How  then  she  look'd,  thou.  Love !  art  well  aware. 

For  by  her  side  them  kep'st  with  faithful  pace ; 

Herl>eauty,  virtue,  gentleness^  and  grace. 
No  fancy  can  depict,  no  tongue  declare : 
0*er  her  whitarobe  her  shining  tresses  fell ; 

So  son-beams  sporting  on  the  Alpine  heights^ 

Spread  o*er  the  snow  in  many  a  golden  ray ; 
But  ah !  the  time,  the  pface^  I  spare  to  tell ; 

*Tis  Paradise  wheie^er  her  fbot  alights. 
And  when  hec  beauties  ihine  abroad,  'tis  day/    p.  ?7* 


,} 
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The  reoiakting  poems  in  this  volume  are  trifling  pieces  pro-, 
ducod  upon  trifling  occasions— rhymes  of  the  day  upon  f  oiUeau 
of  the  day.     The  following  is  one  of  the  best, 

'  Rhymes  in  Praise  of  Rhyme« 
'  By  a  Gentleman. 

•  Though  wc  must  own,  poetic  diction 
Too  oft  delights  to  deal  in  fiction  ; 
Yet  this  is'certain,  honest  Rhyme 
Will  tell  plain  truth  at  any  time. 
And  in  one  word  will  oft  say  more. 
Than  the  best  Prose  could  in  a  score. 
A  few  plain  cases  we  shall  state» 
To  free  this  matter  from  debate. 

'  Mark  you  yon  glutton  at  a  feast  ^ 
And  what  says  Rhyme  ?  he  calls  him— i^tfrf; 
See  you  yon  drunkards  swilling  wine  ? 
Rhyme  in  a  moment  names  them — swintr; 
When  Flavia,  not  content  with  four. 
Adds  a  fifth  husband  to  her  store. 
Rhyme  thinks  a  Word,  but  speaks  no  more 
What  wants  that  -senator  who  blusters. 
And  all  his  tropes  and  figures  musters. 
Against  the  man  who  rules  the  steerage  ? 
Rhyme  whispers  in  your  ear — a  peerage. 
What  makes  yon  patriot  strain  his  lungs. 
And  bawl  as  loud  as  twenty  tongges. 
To  prove  his  country's  dire  diisgrace  ? 
Rhyme  smiling  says — a  place,  a  place. 
When  priests  above  seek  their  abode. 
Yet  love  to  loiter  on  the  road. 
And  still  on  lords  and  statesmen  fawn. 
Rhyme  shakes  his  head,  and  whispers — lawn^ 
Which  is. the  nymph,  who,  soon  as  seen. 
Is  hail'd  through  Europe,  beauty's  queen, 
*  Before  whose  charms  the  fairest  fade  ? 

Rhyme  gently  sighs — the  British  maiJ,, 
Which  is  the  man,  whose  daring  soul 
Conducts  in  war,  from  pole  to  pole. 
His  country's  proud  triumphant  car  ? 
Rhyme  shouts  aloud — the  British  tar*     p.  88. 

There  is  little  to  censure  in  this  collection  of  miscellanies, 
but  there  is  little  to  praise  ;  when  once  read,  it  will  nevtir 
be  recurred  to.  Thcj  should  have  remained  in  manuscript : 
from  the  cheerfulness  and  the  courtesy  of  private  society, 
they  would  have  received  higher  approbation  tl|an  we  can 
bestow.  They  have  a  certam  portion  of  merit,  but.  not 
enough  to  preserve  them.  Parnassus  has  its  deciduous  plants. 
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#s  ivell-as  ito-l^itfe^.'The'e^emerse,  though  they  rise  from 
the  waters  of  Helicon ^  live  out  a  day. 


Art.  X. — *LefiMmim  Redwivtlm;  or,  an  antient  History 
and  modem  Description  of  London,  Compiled  from  Paro^ 
ckial  RecQrdSy,  Archives  of  various  FoivndationSy  the  liar- 
leian  MSS.  and  other  authentic  Sources,  By  James  P tiler. 
Malcohiif'  ,  VoL  /.  Mo.  \L  1 U,  6d.  Boards.  Rivingtons. 
1802.        ^   . 

THE  earliest  account  of  London  was  that  of  Fitz-Stephen, 
wlio  died  in- 1 191  ^and-wlrich,  after  passing  throujjh  various 
editions,  was  published,  in  a  very  correct  translation,  by 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  1772:*  Tlie  next  was  by  that  indefatigable 
antiquary  John  Stow ;  which,  after  many  additions  and  im* 
provements  by  various  editors,  particularly  Strype,  was 
published  in  its  most  complete  form,  in  two  large  volumes 
folio,  in  1754.  Since  that  time,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  metropolis,  or,  by  recording  its 
jnany  improvements,  to  retain  the  memory  of  its  ancient 
feite.  Maitland's,  although  a  compilation  of  considerable 
merit,  is  but  a  compilation ;  and  Dr.  Entick,  who  professed 
to  bring  down  the  last  eilition  to  the  year  1775,  has  done 
little  more  than  continue  the  historical  part,  or  first  volume^ 
by  a  detail  of  the  political  contests  occasioned  by  the  admir 
nistration  oflord  Bute,  and  the  writings  and  sufferings  of 
John  AVilkes.  He  did  not  add  an  atom  to  the  antiquities  or 
local  description.  Various  compilations  might  be  noticed 
under  the  names  of  '  Histories,*  or  *  Descri|)tions  of  Lon- 
don,' published  in  the  course  of  the  last  century;  but  they 
are  all  abridgements,  without  any  new  matter,  .of  Stow  or 
Maitland.  Two,  iiKleed,  must  be  excepted — the  *  New 
View  of  London,' two  volumes,  octavo,  1708,  in  which  we 
have  an  architectural  description  of  the  churclies,  as  they 
then  stood ;  and  *  London  and  its  Environs  describe<l,'  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  17.61,  in  which  is  an  architectural  descrip- 
tion  of  the  niodern  churches  and  buildings,  and  some  cata- 
logues of  paintings  in  the  houses  of  the  nobihtv,  which,  we 
liave  been  told,  Horace  Walpole  procured.  The  whole  of 
the  articles  are  thrown  into  an  alphabetical  form  :  but  many 
of  them  are  superficial ;  and,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  almost 
all  are  now  become  obsolete..  ]\Ir.  Pennant's  pleasant  book 
is  well  known  to  our  reader? :  but  it  is  not,  and  does  not 
pretend  to  be,  aliistory;  althoi^h  we  cannot  but  wish  the 
author  had  written  it  in  that  or  in  some  other  regular  fornu 
It  produced,  indeed,  one  good  effect:  several  artibts  were 
induced  to  publish  a  series  of  views,  ^c.  taken  from  ancient 


j^nts^  to  illustrate  Pennant;  and  thui  aoiM  tfteteltds  iUr# 
provided,  at  an  easy  rate,  for  fiUnre  Itiftortent, 

We  are  now  invited  to  the  consideration  of  a  work^  which^ 
18  to  comprise  <  An  ancient  History  and  mod^n  Deacrip^ 
tioo  of  London.*    What  Mr.  Malcoln  iatead^  is  tfans  mo- 
destly expressed  in  the  advertiseineiit. 

'  Being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  intient  tad  mddcm  wondeit  of 
this  great  mctropolb^  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  its  .attractioB^ 
may  be  described  once  more  without  producing  sttietf.  IWt  I  m^ht 
present  to  the  world  a  work  worthy  of  its  patronage,  I  sought  for  a 
path  which  would  lead  mc  to  unknown  facts }  whether  it  is  fbnnd,  and 
if  found  whether  it  has  been  pursued  to  any  porpose^  my  readers  must 
decide.'     p.  u 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  decisioii  will 
be  favoiirable ;  for^  although  he  has  not  rendered  us  inde* 
pendent  of  the  labours  of  Stow,  he  has  broasht  together  « 
vast  mass  of  curious  matter,  little  of  which  md  ever  beea 
pubiisbed  before,  from  the  most  authentic  records,  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  Museum,  from  parish  registers,  and  from  the 
archives  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Abbey,  and  the  Charter4ioii89. 
That  thefaets  here  collected  are  all  of  equal  importaaee,  ^ 
not  assumed;  nor  is  it  necessary:  but,  from  a  pretty  atten* 
live  perusal,  we  may  affirm,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
tbcy  all  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history  and  manners  of 
our  ancestors,  and  consequently  to  gratify  a  species  of  cu» 
riosity  which  is  both  innocent  and  laudable. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are,  the  parishes  of  St.  AU 
phage,  London  Wall — ^Allballows,  Thames-street — Allhal* 
lows,  Lombard-street — St.  Andrew  Undershaft*— St^Maxy 
Axe>-St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  Less — St.  Benedict, 
Gracechurcb-street — St.  Leonard,  East-cheap — St*  Botolpb, 
Bishopsgate — and  St.  Bridget,  Fleet-street;  with  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Westniinster,  and  the  Charter-house. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  order  is  aiphi^tioa};  but, 
for  some  reasons  hinted  by  the  author,  not  strietly  so,  as 
several  parishes  have  not  3^^  been  surveyed,  which  would 
have  appeared  under  the  letter  A. 

The  work  commences  with  some  remarks  oit  the  increase 
of  London,  in  which  the  author  adverts  to  that  w«nderfiil 
proof  of  tlie  fallacy  of  conjecfure-Hnr  Williatt  Petty'i  *  Po- 
litical Arithmetic,  1683.*  Sir  William  endearoiilv  to  demote 
strate  that  the  growth  of  London  most  stop  of  itself  before 
theyear  1800;  at  which  time,  be  adds,  tne  popalatioamttst 
exceed  j!r«  milUoni/  We  have  next  a  skefeoh  cif  the  improrft- 
fnents  projected  by  the  iat»  duke  of  Bedfofed  on  the  nortf)«ra 
tide  of  the  metropol^,  the  fi^rest  discovered  ^witt  ibe  li|^ 


df  DogB^  and  tke  Wcnrt-Iiidiadodks.  The  folldwing  bbsef^ 
vatiotiB  on  ^  London,  in  a  picturesqfie  point  of  view/  shoit 
that  our  author  xan  make  sometliiing  agreeable  of  a  vety  tun 
pleasant  circumstance. 

*  Smoke>  so  great  an  enetny  to  all  prospects,  is  the  everlasting 
companion  of  this  great  citj.  Yet  is  the  smoke  of  London  emblematic 
Df  its  magnificence. 

'  At  times^  when  the  wind,  changing  from  the  west  to  the  east^ 
toRs  Jtfae  vast  vohimes  of  sulphur  towards  each  other,  columns  ascend 
to  a  great  height,  in  some  parts  bearing  a  blue  tinge,  in  others  a  pai^ 
dame  c^our,  and  tn  a  thiru,  accumulated  and  dense,  thej  darken  por* 
tions  of  the  city,  till  the  back  rooms  require  candles.  A  resident  tn 
London  cannot  form*  an  idica  of  the  grarld  and  gloomy  scene:  it  must 
be  viewed  from  the  environs. 

^  In  the-  spring,  before  fires  are  discontinued,  during  a  calm  day, 
Vesuvius  itself  can  scarcely  exceed  this  display  of  smoke.  It  is  plea- 
sing to  observe  the  black  streams  which  issue ffom  the  difierent  manu* 
factories;  sometimes  darting  upward,  while  every  trifling  current 
gives  graceful  undulations;  at  others  rolling  in  slow  movements^ 
t^encRng  with  the  common  mass  i  but  when  the  dreiry  season  of  No- 
>embef  arrives/  and  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  dark,  a  change  in  the 
Sinnd  produces  an  efibct  dismal  and  depressing.  The  smoke  iomiel- 
times  mixes  with  the  cloudsj  and  then  they  assume  an  electric  ap» 
pearance.  When  the  sun  breaks  through  this  veil  during  the  sum- 
mer, its  beams  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  trees  and  grass  j  the 
green  h  bright,  and  inconcovably  beautiful. 

*  London  b  not  without  attractions  on  a  dark  evening}  chiefly  so 
in  the  winter,  when  a  strong  south  wind  prevails.  It  is  then  that  the 
innumerable  Hghts  in  the  shops  and  streets  send  thdr  rays  toward 
heaven  •  bur,  meeting  with  the  smoke  depressed  by  a  wet  air^  they 
are  reflected  and  multiplied,  making  an  arch  of  splendour,  against 
-which  the  houses  and  steeples  appear  in  strong  outlines.  I  have  found 
the  reflection  so  powerful  as  to  daaotle  my  sight,  and  make  the  paths 
dark  and  dangerous.  A  general  illumination  occasions  great  brilliancy* 
The  effect  was  very  striking  in  the  nights  of  the  rejoicing  in  October 
1793,  for  lord  Nelson's  victory  at  the  Nile.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  describe 
my  sensations  during  the  scene;  for  the  light  was  as  amazing  as  the 
condnued  roar  of  guns  was  deafening. 

'  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  in  a  city  while  cannon  shook  our  hoiises, 
and  flames  were  consuming  its  suburbs  j  but  the  eflect  was  difierent. 
The  atmosphere  over  London  was  a  clear  light,  like  the  first  approach 
of  day;  the  former  fierce  and  red. 

'     *  The  sounds  of  musquetry  and  pistols  in  London  were  incessant. 

'K^ot  so  the  shotted  cannon ;  each  explosion  was  distinct,  shook  the 
windows,  and  rebounded  through  the  streets. 
-  '  Let  us  now  view  our  subject  from  the  surrounding  countiy  1  and 
this  should  be  done  on  a  summer  morning  before  the  illustrious  inba* 
bitants  begin  their  labours.  The  most  periect  and  delightful  landscape 
is  that  from  Hampstead-heath,  when  the  wind  bkyws  strong  from  the 
east.  Then  it  is  that  the  clear  bright  sand  of  the  fore-ground,  broken 
into  a  tilonsand  grotesque  shap^,  gives  lustre  tiWue  projecting  ft^V 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  37.  Afrily  1  d03.  >H 
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of  Higbgate,  topped  with  verdnre,  and  senring  «a  a  fiiBt.distancr; 
from  which  in  gradual  undulations  the  fields  retire,  till  lost  in  a  blpo 
boriaon.  Hence,  spread  before  you,  are  numberless  objects  to  please 
the  most  difficult.  The  suburbs,  as  advanced  guards,  meet  the  ^e 
in  all  directions,  contrasting  their  fawn-coloured  sides  with  the  neigh« 
booring  trees.  Beyond  them  reposes  in  full  majesty  the  main  body, 
with  its  mighty  queen,  whose  lofty  cupola  overlooks  her  phalanx  of 
children,  armed  with  spires  of  various  sizes  and  beauty,  protected  to 
the  south  by  a  long  chain  of  hills. 

'  An  accurate  eye  will  trace  the  Thames  by  the  white  sails  of  tbi( 
shipping. 

.  '  Another  fine,  view  is  from  the  observatory  in  Greenwich  park, 
well  known. 

'  Putney  common  affords  a  charming  picture,  including  the  towns 
and  river  above  Westminster.  St.  Paul's,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
with  several  spires,  may  be  grouped  in  many  pleasing  forms  from  this 
place* .  The  fore-ground  is  very  excellent. 

.  ^  Primrose-hill  shews  the  western  parishes  to  most  advantage ;  but 
air  Roger  de  Coverly*s  *'  heathenish  sight ''  still  exists  from  St.  Paul's 
upwards. 

*  For  a  commercial  city  the  ground  of  London  is  admirably  calco- 
.lated,  though  for  scenery  not  so  well,  the  bills  being  too  inconsidera- 
ble to  shew  parts  in  detail.  Any  person  who  hath  seen  the  broken 
ground  at  Greenwich  will  comprehend  my  meaning.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  situation  from  which  London  may  be  looked  down  on,  those 
of  sufficient  height  being  too  distant. 

'  The  metropolis  forms  a  noble  termination  to  the  extensile  views 
front  Harrow,  Richmond  hill,  Camberwell,  and  all  the  hills  ftoA 
Sutton  to  Sydenham. 

*  Much  of  the  external  splendour  of  London,  I  conceive,,  must 
have  been  lost  on  the  suppression  of  religious  houses.  Njumerous 
towers  and  spires  were  destroyed,  and  those  of  the  most  Venerable 
character.  Several  attempts  to  preserve  St.  Johns,  ClerkenweU,  and 
St.  Augustine's,  were  without  success.  \ 

'  The  conflagration  of  1666  reduced  the  number  of  parish  churches 
considerably.  To  my  taste,  .Gothic  spires  and  pinnacles  are  far  more 
picturesque  than  the  modern  fashion  of  erecting  Grecian.  Many  of 
our  market  towns  will  justify  this  observation,  where  perhaps  three 
tall  steeples  enriched  with  quatrefoils  and  foliage,  and  a  fourth  an  em* 
battled  tower,  abounding  with  ornaments,  rise  from  houses  and  trees 
in  a  groupeso  pleasing,  we  could  almost  imagine  we  were  about  to 
enter  an  imperial  city.  In  fact,  I  think  London  extremely  deficient  in 
this  respect,  very  few  of  the  spires  being  of  great  height,  and  chiefly 
without  decoration;  I  beg  to  be  understood  to  except  those  of  Bow, 
St.  Bride,  St.  Martin,  St.  Giles,  St.  Dunstan  in  the  £ast,  Shore- 
ditch,  aiKl  a  few  others.'    p.  11 . 

St.  Al phage,  London  Wall,  is  the  first  parish  described; 

and  to  its  history  ^  nuniber  of  very  curious  particulars  are 

added,  with  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  memorials  of  ths 

dead,  and  a  list  of  birtlis,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  from  the  re- 

.  gisters.     This  parish  includes  an  account  of  Sioo-coUege 
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4nd  lihtary;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  with  iHOgra- 

f>hical  notices:  THe  ^m'e  plan  is  observed  in  the  descrip^ 
itons  of  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  and  Thames^street^ 
In  the  foribei*,  a  curious  relation  of  George  Fox^  the  cele- 
brated qilaker,  is  transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Museum, 
•-rjn  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  Mr.  Malcolm  very  naturally  in^ 
yokes  the  shade  of  Stbw>  and  makes  Ui^  foUbwing  remarks 
on  his  monument; 

^  I  should  have  called  it  alabaster,  if  Mr.  Strype  had  not  asserted  it 
ts  6f  a  composition  Baked.  The  substance  has  the  solidity  and  spark- 
ling appearance  of  that  valuable  stone.  Stowewas  upwahls  of  eighty  , 
when  he  died  \  and  we  are  told  his  beard  was  originally  painted  grey. 
l*be  order  of  nature  is  reversed;  and,  near  two  hundred  years  after  his 
interment,  his  hair  becomes  jet  bkck.  The  furrowed  features  of  this 
exceltetit  statue  would  warrant  the  change  to  gr^  again,  on  its  receiv. 
ing  another  coat  of  paiiit ;  the  attitude  and  expression  are  so  true. 
The  tablet  resting  oh  his  knees.  The  real  {^  placed  in  his  hand,  with 
the  gentle  iklcUnation  of  the  head^  give  it  ihcredible  animation.^ 

tn  this  parish^  w^  have  an  account  of  th^  East-India** 
house.,  witn.a  print  of  their  original,  and  comparatively 
faieaiij  hall. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey,  which  follows,  is  very  copious 
and  mmute,  a  variety  of  monilmenlal  notices,  inscriptions, 
pavements^  paintings,  &c.  having  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  our  author's  painful  researches.  How  rar  he 
has  improved  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  may  ap« 
pear,  at  least,  in  one  instance,  from  his  description  of  tnd 
tomb  of  Henry  VII. 

'  I  shall  now  attempt  a  description  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  ar^ 
chitecture,  where  some  new  perfection  may  be  discovered  after  the  fif- 
tieth examination :  and  first,  the  gates  of  brasS.  The  great  gate  is  di- 
vided into  sixty-five  squares.  Those  contain  pietced  crowns  and  porl-» 
eullis,  the  king's  initials,  fleurs  de  lis,  an  eagle,  three  thistles  Spring- 
ing through  a  coronet,  their  stalks  terminating  in  seven  feathers,  three 
lions,  and  a  crown  supported  by  sprigs  of  roses.  On  each  division  is 
a  rose,  and  between  them  dragons.  The  smaller  gates  contain  twen* 
ty-eight  squares  each,- with  the  above  emblems.  The  tWo  pillars  be- 
tween the  gates  are  twice  filleted,  and  the  (Capitals  are  foliage.  The 
animals,  badges  of  the  king,  bold  fanciful  shields  on  them,  out  have 
lost  their  heads.  The  angles  of  the  three  arches  are  all  filled  with  lo* 
«:ienges,  circles,  and  quatrefoils.  Thirteen  busts  of  angeU  crowned 
extend  across  the  nave)  between  them  arig  five  portcultisses,  three 
roses,  and  three  fleius  de  lis,  all  under  crowns.  From  hence  to  the 
roof  IS  filled  by  a  great  window  of  many  compartments,  so  much  in-^ 
tenectedand  arched,  that  a  description  would  not  be  comprehended. 
"The  upper  part  contains  figures  in  painted  glass,  crosses,  or  Crowns, 
iind  fleurs  de  lit»  single  feathers  of  the  pribce  of  Wales*s  ^rest,  redand 
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blue  mantles^  crowns  and  portculHs,  crownii  and  garters,  cioant  audi 
red  rose,  and  two  roses  or  wheels  full  of  red>  bloe,  and  yeUcfw  glaaa. 
But  tittle  light  passes  through  this  window,  it  is  so  *iiear  the  end  vf 
the  abbey,  apd  covered  with  dust.  Several  fragments  of  pij^;i|utcles  ia 
glass  remain  in  the  arches  of  the  lower  divisions,  which|  I  imagine, 
were  parts  of  the  canojMes  over  saints. 

'  The  side  ailes  have  four  arches  hid  by  the  stalls.  The  dusteredf 
pillars  between  them  support  great  arches  on  theroof^  each  of  which 
have  twenty-three  pendant  small  semt^qnatrefoi!  arches  on  their  suv* 
iaoe.  ,. 

*  Four  windows,  very  like  the  western,  fill  the  spaces  ne^t  the  roofs 
in  all  of  them  painted  glass,  of  three  lions,  Qeurs  de  lis,  and  red  am} 
blue  panes.  Under  the  windows  the  architect  and  his  sculptor  have 
exerted  their  utmost  abilities;  and  exquisite  indeea  are  t^e  cano^ies^ 
niches,  and  their  statues,  which  they  have  left  for  bi^r  admiration. 
There  are  five  between  each  pillar.  Tiios  of  two-part  pimiacled  but« 
tresses  form  the  divisions.  The  canopies  are  seHUj«sex^gons.  Tbeir 
decorations  and  open  work  are  beautifully  delicate  i  over  them  is  a 
cornice,  and  a  row  of  quatrefoils;  and  the  battlement  is  a  rich  orna* 
ment  of  leaves.  The  statues  all  stand  on  blank  labels  ;  and,  a1thoud|^ 
the  outline  of  the  pedestals  are  alike>  the  traceiy  and  foliage  differ  in 
each.  Beneath  those  b  the  contint»tion  orhalf^lengthr  angda^  fa^^xe 
deKribed  on  the  west  walL 

^  As  many  of  my  readers  are  most  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
legends  of  Roman  catholic  saints,  I  ahall  describe  the  statues  as  thej 
stand,  ixdthout  appropriating  them.  Those  who  are  cpovenant  in 
legends  will  name  them  from  their  emblems*  The  first  five  to  the 
north-west  are  cardinals  and  divines.  The  next  a  figure  with  St  Pe» 
tei^s  k^s  on  his  Hat.  The  second  one  botding  a  mitre.  The  tiurd  a 
prelate,  whose  hand  is  licked  by  an  imperfeet  animal.  The  fonrtb^ 
nneattidious  old  man,  St  Anthony,  reading  j  a  pig  at  his  feet ;  and  s 
prelate  blessing  a  female  figure  kneeling  before  him.  The  liezt  com^ 
partment,  a  btthop  reading,  with  a  spindle  in  one  hand,  a  kinjp,  a  bi« 
shop ;  a  king,  and  a  bishop  wresting  the  dart  from  Death,  who  is 
prostrate  under  his  feet«  Under  the  fourth  window,  a  priest  unoover* 
uig  the  oil  for  extreme  unction  3  St.  Lawrci^ce,  with  the  gridiran^ 
reading;  a  venerable  old  man,  with-fiowing  hair^  hearing  something 
(decayed)  on  a  cushion;  a  priest ;  and  the  fifth  a  female,  probably  a 
prioress. 

*  On  the  south  side,  commencing  at  the  great  arch  which  separatea 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  a  kins  reading,  an  old  man  reading,  one 
playing  on  a  pipe  or  flute,  St.  Sebastian  bound  to  a  iree,  an<l  a  figure 
with  a  bow.  Further  on,  a  bishop  with  his  crosier  in  the  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right  he  holds  a  crowned  head  placed  on  the  corner  of  hii 
robe;  a  queen  j  a  bishop  with  a  crosier  and  wallet;  ^.^g  ^^1^  ^  soep-^ 
tre,  and  head  in  his  leu  hand,  St.  Denys;  the  fifth  a  bishopl    . 

'  Under  the  third  window,  the  first  statue  is  removed;  a  bishop 
reading ;  St.  Geoige  and  the  dragon ;  a  mitred  statue  supportinjr  a 
<;hild  with  a  tender  and  compassionate  air;  the  fifth  a  priest  in  aae« 
vout  attitude.  The  last  window,  a  female  holding  a  label;  a  canli* 
aal  reading;  one  with  a  bbel ;  and^nother  cardinal. 

*  Th^e  an  ei^^ht  statnes  belonging  to  the  great  ardi  beftte  am* 
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tkntf^  JB&iir  ob  esdi  .adej  two  of  thoee  are  a  oontinuatian  of  the 
BidieB>  -and  the  otheia  over  tbem.  The  atatncs  contist  of  a  prelate  be->- 
fore-a  desk^  with  a  lion  fawning-  on  them }  another  readings  Abovcj. 
two  religiouB  about  the  same  employment.  Those  are  on  the  south*. 
On  the  opposite  side  one  of  the  figoves  is  gone;  the  other  is  a  bishop 
giving  the  benediction.  The  upper  ones,  reading  statues  of  old  men.: 
'  The  chancd  is  semi-circular,  and  ooosats  of  fi?e  sides.  The  win* 
dows  are  like  the  others.  The  eastern  has  a  painting  of  an  old  man  in 
£ne  colours,  llie  angda,  niches,  and  enrichments,  axe  continued 
round*  The  statues  are  a  female  saint  kneeling,  a  coioneted  female^ 
a  monk  with  a  boj  singing  by  his  side  $  one  mutilated;  a  figure  bear« 
ing  a  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  reading;  one  readings  another  with 
a  spear  and  book,  St.  Hiomas ;  a  fine  animated  statue  consecrating 
the  contents  of  a  chalice;  a  pilgrim  ;  one  reading. 

*  It  ii  with  difficulty  the  eastern  figures  can  be  seen,  from  the  cross 
lights ;  but  the  first  is  St.  Peter. 

'  The  sottth*east  side  has  a  statue  reading,  another  in  meditation, 
a  thii^  giving  the  benediction,  and  two  bearing  what  cannot  be  dis« 
cemed.  The  next  a  female,  an  old  man,  a  pilgrim,  a  female  hokling 
a  tower  on  her  left  hand,  and  reading,  and  a  saint  with  his  book,  sup* 
ported  by  a  cross. 

^  Those  ^vanty-three  statues  are  all  so  varied  in  their  attitudes,  fe»* 
ttti^,  and  drapery,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  two  are  alike.  The 
dtspositioii  of  their  limbs  is  shewn  through  the  doathing;  and  the  folds 
of  thar  robes  fall  in  those  bokl-marked  lines,  which  b  the  character 
ritftic  of  sop^or  sculpture  and  painting.  Why  cannot  some  of  our  ar<- 
tists  follow  this  art,  instead  of  dividing  their  drapery  like  rolb  of  parch- 
ment tied  together  at  one  end  ? 

^  The  arch  which  forms  the  division  between  the  naye  and  chancel 
is  bounded  by  clustered  pillars.  Its  intercolunmiatipn  is  another  proof 
of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  great  architect.  The  variety  and 
beauty  c^  the  divisions  I  rhall  attempt  to  desonbe,  from  the  base  up* 
wards.  Two  niches  are  the  first  omament9,.  but  t,he  statues  are  gone. 
Tlieir  pedestals  are  octagons;  the  shafts  adorned  with  arched  pannelsj^ 
and  the  frieze  with  foliage,  fighting  dragons,  grape  vines,  and  shidda 
^th  roses.  The  niches  are  surmounted  by  pointed  arches  foliaged. 
On  the  pillar  between  them,  angels  hold  a  rose  on  the  north  side,  and 
a  portcullis  on  the  south ;  those  are  supported  on  the  sides  by  grey« 
hounds  and  dragons.  Two  crowns  in  alto  relievo  over  them  have  been 
beaten  to  pieces.  Each  niphe  has  two  slender  pillars  on  their  backs, 
with  delicate  groins.  Other  decorations  consist  of  oak  branches  and 
acoms. 

*  Above  the  gireat  arch  over  the  niches  are  pannels  and  quatrefoils, 
and  a  frieze  of  bra^iches  and  ros^,  with  a  pomice  and  battlements. 
The' next  compartment  hias  the  arms  of  Henry  VII*  under  an  archy  • 
with  the  dragon  and  greyhound  as  supporters.  Two  angels  issue  from 
the  side  pillars,  and  su.«|)end  the  crown  over  the  arms;  but  they  have 
been  under  the  fangs  of  the  destroyer  on  both  sides. 

'  Another  frieze  of  branches,  with  a  foliaged  battlement,  crosses 
the  intercolumniation.  Higher  are  two  lozenges  within  squares,  each 
containing  four  cirdes,  and  in  them  quatrefoils.  The  next  are  the 
angds,  and  inches  over  them,  which  have  been  noticed  before. 
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'  "Bie  arch  across  the  roof  is  filled  with  pothted  pamNbiif  hnl' 
ranges,    divided  at  iniervak  by^  ovab  and  quatrefoils,  coBtainiiig 
i^adges.    The  extreme  lines  of  the  arches  s^'e  indented  with  small 
arefaes. 

'  The  east  ends  of  the  sidf  ailes  are  formed  Into  beautiful  little  cha-  * 
pels,  before  which  is  the  basement  of  their  9kreens.  The  lower  part 
IS  a  range  of.circles>  containing  quattefoils,  roses^  and  fleurs  de  lis;*^ 
higher,  archea  and  quatrefoils,  with  a  frieze  of  dragons,  greyboundst 
faoes*  and  sprigs :  the  top  embattled.  From  this  other  omamentsu 
ft;>rming  the  top  of  these  circular  skreens,  once  arose.  They  are  fop 
ever  lost,  and  their  places  supplied  with  a  paling  of  rough  deal  \  sodl 
is  the  eeconmj  of  our  age  and  the  exttavttgance  of  former  times. 

'  They  both  had  grand  altar-pieces ;  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  they, 
have  been  but  little  injured.  The  marks  of  the  altars  are  visible  still, 
Qyer  them  are  arched  pannels  surmounted  by  quatrefoils;  on  which -is 
a  row  of  angels,  with  the  king's  badges,  ^nd  above,  three  supertt 
x^iches,  whose  ornaments  and  canopiea  are  extremdy  rich.  On  the  top 
of.  the  middle  one  is  a  seated  lion,  and  on  the  right  the  gneyfaound  -,  to. 
the  left  a  dragon.  The  centre  niche  on  the  south  chapel  is  empty  j 
but  the  right  contains  a  statue,  about  four  feet  high»  of  a  venerable 
man,  who  reads  from  a  book  rested  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  A  mitred 
figure  on  the  left  was  probably  intended  for  St.  Dionysius ;  for  he  sop* 

Sorts  with  much  veneration  a  mitred  head  Which  fias  been  cut  o£ 
'hose  are  both  noble  6gures,  with  excellent  drapery,  and  feces  full 
of  expression.  Th^  side^  of  the  cfaapels,  and  the  whoje  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  building,  have  waved  window9»  whose  ichnograpby  13 
thus :  >^'^N-^^^.'  The  west  ends  are  similar  to  the  east,  finom  the 
pavement  to  the  angels ;  above  which,  they  are  pa^n^led>  and  termi'T 
nate  to  the  shape  of  the  roof  in  foliaged  arches. 

'  The  cieling  consists  of  several  circles  panneled :  and  in  the  centre, 
is  a  lozenge  within  a  lozenge,  containing  a  circle ;  and  eight  quaoe-* 
'  foils  rouQda  iQsenge^  on  which  is  a  rich  fleur  de  lis.'    r.  129* 

*  The  length  of  this  extract  must  be  our  excuse  for  omit- 
ting to  notice  m^ny  other  discoveries  and  particulars,  in  the 
survey  of  the  abbey,  which  have  the  merit  of*  novelty.  The 
following  remark,  in  a  note,  seems  wprtl^  of  cp^nsideratioQ. 

' '  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  nave  is  to  be  filled  between  the  pillars 
with  isolatec)  monuments.  From  the' hour  that  the  first  is  introduced 
I 'date  tlie  destruction  of  all  the  beautiful  svmmetry  I  have  so  often' 
admired.  Besides,  there  will  be  such  a  confusion  of  lights,  that  not 
one  figure  will  have  its  due  eflfect  in  either  of  the  aisles.*     f.  175* 

•  We  never  heard  of  this  desig:n  before:  it  is  truly  barba^ 
rous.      •■•■■•••.- 

In  the  history  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
Mr.  Malcolm  transcribes  the  niiracles  of  St,  Bartholomewj 
from  the  MS,  in  the  Museum,  It  affords  some  account  of 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  priory,  but  perhaps  might  have 
admitted  of  ahridgemant.  It  is  needless  to  infprm  many  of 
our  readers  that  this  parish  abounds  in  subjects  of  ci\riositj^ 
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fcr  the  Mitiqiiaiy.  The  church  was  one  of  the  few  whieh 
^scaped  the  fire  in  1 666,  but  has  not  escaped  the  innovating 
and  rttinous  hand  of  modern  improvement.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  matter  here  coliected  is  new.  We  shall  give  only  a 
short  specimen  concerning  the  remains  of  the  church  and 
priory. 

'  The  eastern  side  of  Sxnithfield  contains  a  fragment,  once  an  en- 
trance to  the  churchy  with  beautiful  ribs,  sculptured  into  roses  and 
zig-zag  ornaments*  It  serves  as  a  passage  to  the  iron  gates  of  the 
church-yard,  through  which  the  mutilated  half  of  the  priory  may  be 
seen,  fronted  by  a  flimsy  skreen  of  brick,  placed  against  the  massy, 
«ld  arches  of  Norman  architecture. 

'  The  ground  has  been  raised  several  feet  on  the  pavement  of  the 
iAd  church.  The  wall  on  the  south  side  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  serves 
as  the  back  of  a  public  house,  now  placed  where  the  north  cloister 
atood.  An  arch  was,  probably,  a  door  into  it,  Snioke,  and  ill  usage, 
have  given  it  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  a  dungeon. 

'  The  tower  is  of  red  brick,  embattled,  with  two  buttresses.  An' 
arched  door  with  a  pediment  over  it,  and  above  several  windows ;  and 
on  the  roof  of  the  tower  a  small  turret.  The  church  is  stuccoed,  and 
this  front  has  a  large  door,  and  very  large  window.  • 

'  On  taming  to  the  rights  we  pass  along  the  west  side  of  the  cloi- 
sters, in  an  alley,  or  court,  between  them  and  Duck  lane.  This  part 
is  so  far  demolished  that  only  a  few  flints  are  discoverable  in  the  bases, 
of  the  houses;  and  the  area  is  a  farrago  of  sheds,  walls,  k<L  &c.  On 
crossing  it,  through  the  riding  ground  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  livery-stable' 
keeper^  we  And  a  scene  of  hateful  degradation.  Horsf^s  tied  for  the 
purpose  of  shoeing  to  the  outside,  and  horses  standing  in  the  Irfside  of 
the  beautiful  eastern  cloister.  Why  was  not  this  precious  remnant 
converted  into  a  passage  to  the  church ;  and  thus,  in  some  degree, 
preserved  to  its  original  sacred  use  ?  Can  London  boast  such  another 
stable?  I  hope  not.  The  arches,  groins,  and  key  stones,  are  perfect, 
most  delicate,  and  exquisitely  proportioned,  of  trae  GotJiic  elegance. 
'Pw  sculpture  consists  of  what  the  plate  will  better  describe  than 
words. 

Mr.  Wheeler  keeps  his  cloister-stable  roof  as  clean  as  white-wash  will 
make  it,  and  is  very  obliging.  The  cloister  is  95  feet  long,  and  15 
Ivroad.  The  court  leads  to  the  close,  where  we  find  a  modem  square  j 
and  though  we  are  now  directly  facing  the  refectory,  not  a  vestige  of 
ahtient  architecture  is  visible,  that  part  which  projects  into  the  close 
heing  faced  with  brick, 

*  The  windows  are  transformed  into  large  ones  of  the  present  fa- 
shion: The  length  is  120  feet,  by  30  in  breadth.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  original  state,  by  the  northern  half,  now  a  calico-glazier's 
shop ;  but  the  south  part  is  a  suite  of  very  good  apartments,  inhabited 
by  the  worthy  rector,  Mr*  Edwardes. 

'  The  roof  is  very  strong,  and  full  tf  timber,  and  remains  nearly  as, 
it  was  when  the  refectory. 

'  In  the  N.  £.  corner  of  the  square,  a  passage  has  been  cut  through 
the  cellars ;  and  here  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  walU  may  be  seen, 
with  massy  arches,  and  stout  groins.  The  cdlar  of  Mr.  Edwardes  csfti- 
not  be  paralleled  in  London  for  coolness  and  duralnlity. 
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^  Atihe  south  end  of  the  east  doister  there  wa^a  •p»oe  M  tet  kf^ 
269  probahly  a  court,  through  which  th^  brethrea  pafised  tO'afnd  (took 
the  refectory.  The  above  passage  turns  :o  the  norths,  where  part  o£ 
the  M  W8^  and  a  battered  window  th^t  lighted  the  vaults  are  .still  t^ 
be  seen. 

'  I  am  led  to  suppose,  from  the  crazy  lath  and  plaster  building  tbat 
present  themselves,  and  clog  up  this  part,  that  they  were  some  of  the 
hter  menial  offices,  erected  perhaps  by  Bolton.  Dait  and  damp  as 
this  pboe  \a,  one  solitary  tree  lends  its  shade  to  veil  those  noi^ectei 
ruins. 

^  The  leaser  close  contained  the  prior's  staUes :  their  exact  site  w 
not  known.  A  gateway  was  standing  within  the  memory  of  man 
leading  to  the  wood-^yard,  kitchens,  &c.  An  antient  mulberry-tres' 
rrew  near  it>  and  beneath  its  branches  the  good  vrives  and  inaids  of 
tne  parish  were  wont  to  promenade.  Houses  have  usurped  their  place.*" 
r.288. 

The  history  of  St  Botolph,  Bishopsgatc,  is  very  ample. 
Qb  the  wall  of  the  stairs  leading  to  tiie  north  gallery  of  the 
ohurch^  hangs  an  old  picture  of  Charles  I,  emblematically, 
describing^  his  sufferines.  Mr.  Malcolm  gives  a  minute  ac«, 
count  of  it)  but  says  be  can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of 
the  parish  books.  The  fact,  we  believe,  was-^-that,  smr 
the  restoration,  similar  pictures  were  placed  in  many  of  the 
churches:  there  is  now  one,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  in  Ro- 
therhithe  church;  and  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  lias  de- 
scribed it,  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  folding  print  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Eikdn  Basilike,  one  of  which  now  lies 
before  us*.     It  is  a  trumpery  performance;  but  was  then 

£opuhr,  as  a  remembi*ancc  of  the  sufferings  of  that  un- 
appy  monarch. 

In  p.  349  of  the  history  of  this  parish,  Mr.  Malcolm  gives 
the  following  extract  from  a  newspaper  of  1663. 

'  Sept.7»  166s.  Hiis  day  was  laid  to  sleep  with  his  fathers,  in  t 
hole  in  Bedlam  church-yard,  the  oracle  and  idoU  of  the  faction,  one 
Heniy  Jessy,  whose  body  'was  attended  with  a  strange  medley  of  pha- 
natiques,  that  met  upon  the  very  point  of  time  all  at  the  same  instant, 
to  do  honour  to  their  departed  brother,'     p.  3*9. 

Mr.  Malcolm  might  have  consulted  Wood,  Calamy,  or 
even  Granger,  for  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Jessy,; 
who  was  not  more  a  phanaiique  than  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  at  that  period.  But,  in  this  and  some  other  passages, 
we  have  perceived  an  inclination  in  our  author  to  brand  the* 
non'HSonformists  with  one  general  reproach.  This  may  suit 
the  times  we  live  in;  but  an  antiquary  ought  to  surmount 
prejudices. 

The  history  of  the  Chartreuse,  or  Charter-house,  is  re* 

•.  WiB  »re  iMt  crrtaia  vhicb  prccedoU-the  pdnt  or  the  pamtiog.  If  the  ibauefy- 
Ac  phut  mistlmn  Wca  bi^eati^^  dcBcicat  ia  iiu-aitloa. 
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pleleifrIA  new  matlier:  bat,  as  it  consists  of  a  series  of  xni^ 
Bute  partkulaifs  and  short  transcripts^  an  extract  woitfld  give 
^ut  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  yalue  to  the  inquisitive  reader. 
The  description  of  the  old  court-'room  may  perhaps  add  to) 
its  visitors. 

«  The  old  court-foom  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  now  remaining  in  Lon* 
don  whose  decorations  are  of  the  time  of  queen  Eltzabetfa.  It  is  mag- 
nificent^ though  mutilated  >  and  venerable,  though  the  cieltng  has  been 
white-washed.  That  bane  of  antiquity  and  of  all  taste  has  demolished 
the  embla^ned  armorial  dbtinctions  painted  and  gilded  under  the  di« 
rection  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whose  family  tliey  belonged.  The 
cieling  is  flat)  and  the  crests  and  supporters,  within  circular  and  square 
pannels,  are  of  stucco.  The  duke's  motto,  '<  Sola  virtus  invicta/*  is 
inscribed  at  the  north  end.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry;  the 
clue  to  the  story  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  A  siege  is 
one  subject :  but,  though  it  is  otherwise  perfect,  the  colours  have  in 
many  places  faded,  even  to  obliteration  of  the  figures. 

^  The  chimney-piece  is  most  lavishly  adorned.  The  basement  is 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars ;  in  the  intercolumniations  are  gilded' 
shields,  containing  psuntings  of  Mars  and  Minerva.  Over  the  fire-- 
place are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  on  pannels  of  gold.  The  tieitt  dU 
vision  is  composed  of  four  Ionic  pilbrs ;  between  them  arched  pailnels,- 
with  fanciful  gilded  ornaments*  The  pedestab  contain  painting  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Last  Supper :  the  figures  in  those  are  of  |^  upon 
a  black  ground,  and  extremely  well  done.  The  space  between  the  pe- 
destals is  filled  by  a  gold  ground,  on  which  Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  ini- 
tials have  been  intn^uced.  Scrolls  and  Cupids  fill  the  intervals.  The 
great  centre  pannel  is  of  gold ;  with  an  oval  containing  the  arms  of 
James  the  First*  and  a  carved  cherubim  beneath.  I  need  not  add  that 
those  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Sutton's  executors. 

'  Two  pillars,  half  Gothic  half  Grecian,  support  the  ciding  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  placed  there  since  l6n ;  near  them  is  a  large 
projecting  window  of  l6  divisions,  and  two  others  of  eight  fiirtber 
south.  Mr.  Sutton's  arms  in  painted  glass  adorn  them,  the  date  l6l4. 
The  only  use  now  made  of  this  apartment  is  for  the  anniversaiy  dinner 
of  the  founder, 

*  In. what  other  house  shall  we  find  so  interesting  an  apartment! 
Let  my  reader  trace  these  pages  back,  and  he  will  see  that  almost 
eveiy  illustrious  character  which  England  has  produced,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  down  to  that  of  Charles  the  First,  has  frequented  this 
room,  either  as  inhabitants,  attendants  on  queen  Elizabeth  and' James 
the  First,  as  visitors  of  the  illustrious  owners,  or  as  governors  of  Mr; 
Sutton's  charity.  During  the  interregnum  all  the  principals  of  the 
factious  party  have  been  within  it  ^  and  since  their  overthrow,  the  go- 
vernors have  been  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  law,  politicks,  and' 
divinity.'    f«  429. 

The  plates,  enmved  by  Mr.  Malcolm  to  illustrate  this 
work,  are: — 1.  Aobot  Ware's  Pavement  and  Fragments; 
2*  Edward  the  Confessor  on  the  side  of  Sebert*s  Tomb; 
3.  Altar  of  St.  Blase ;  4.  Figures  on  the  tomb  of  Richard  the 
Second ,  ^5.  Autographs  of  Dean  Doibcn,  &c. ;  6.  Specimens 
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from  an  illuminated  book;  7.  St.  Bartholomew's  sontfi  €mti« 
sept ;  &.  Inside  view  of  the  same ;  9.  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
J.ess;  10.  Autographs  of  the  {rovernors  of  the  Charter* 
housje.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  these  acquisitions  are 
new,  except  Edward  the  Confessor,  taken,  by  permia<don  erf 
IVIr.  Nichols,  froqi  an  engr^-ving  by,  S^hpebbelie,  executed 
in  tliej-ear  1791. 

The  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  this  work  is  confessedly 
^nperfiect :  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  contents,  ample  jus- 
tice cannot  be  done  to  it  by  abridgement  or  analysis.  It  is  a 
book  for  record  and  for  consultation ;  and  consists  of  many 
thousand  notices  and  minutes,  which,  separately  taken, 
might  appciir  of  little  value.  We  approve,  however,  the 
laudable  industry  of  the  author;  and  nope  that  he  will  meet 
with  such  encouragement  as  may  enable  him  to  persist  in  his 
plan,  and,  which  is  the  chief  purpose  of  it,  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies c^  former  writers.  In  his  descriptions,  he  aims 
chiefly  at  fidelity ;  and  we  may  add  that  he  is,  in  general, 
limplcand  pprspicuous.  We  would  not  advise,  him,  how- 
ever, to  wander,  as  he  sometimes  does,  top  much  into  tlie 
aftected  elegancies  of  reflexion.  We  shall  not  be  so  fastidi- 
ous as  to  point  out  any  of  these  puerile  pertnesses:  but  he 
will  understand  our  meaning  in  this,  exhorting  him  not  to 
attempt  J&i^  writing.  The  book  is,  in  every  other  respect, 
a  most  valual)le  addition  to  our  topographical  kqowledge  of 
the  metropolis. 


Art.  XI.— J?^^tfy  on  Irish  Btdls.  By  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  and  Maria  Edgrworth.  8w.  -  Ss.  Boards.  John- 
son.    1803.* 

THAT  other  nations  make  bulls  as  well  as  the  Irish,  is  a 
position  so  trite  and  so  easily  admissible,  that  we  were  at 
first  surprised  to  find  a  whole  volume  employed  in  proving 
it.  Blunders  in  sneech  of  the  bull-kind  are  the  offspring  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  must  consequently  oe  com- 
mitted by  the  ignorant  and  careless  of  whatever  natiou. 
That  the  Irish  therefore  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  blunders,  is 
what  few  will  seriously  maintain,  although  it  has  suited  the 
minor  wits  of  the  jest-book  and  modern  drama  to  place  everv 
tiling  of  this  nature  to  their  account.  Stories  have  been  mul- 
tiplied in  idea,  merely  by  repetition ;  and  the  same  stor}-  told 
a  hundred  timQs  has,  with  the  inconsiderate,  amounted  to 
a  hundred  proofs  that  an  Irishman  is  '  your  only  bull- 
maker.'  To  disprove  this  prejudice,  appears  to  be  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  work  before  us,  in  whicn  we  can  promise  our 
readers  much  entertainment,  wliUe  we  have  many  objections 
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^^  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  ar^  defended ,  and  should 
certainly  not  chose  the  authors  as  our  counsel  in  a  similar 
ttause. 

The  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  Irish  have  a  charac- 
teristic propensity  to  bull-making,  not  to  be  found  in  other 
Datidne.  In  order  to  prove  that  they  have  not,  our  author 
.iir^  consider  the  etymology  of  ihe  word  buU^  whiph  they 
have  nqtbeeri  able  to  discover  ;  and,  secondly,  they  attempt 
the  definition  of  a  bull,  which  is  equally  and  confessedly  un- 
auccessful.  They  next  make  ^  coilection  of  the  most  famous 
Irish  bulls,  and  contrast  them  witli  English  bulls  of  the  same 
magnitude ;  but,  before  we  admit  this  evidence,  we  must 
demand  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Irish  bulls  broueht  toge- 
ther here,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  taken  trom  vul- 
gar jest-books  or  newspapers,  or  from  those  who  remember 
to  have  read  in  newspapers  this  or  that  bull,  This  is  no  au- 
diority ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  now  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  set  of  wits  connected  with  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines, who  carry  on  a  regular  manufactorv  of  bulls,  which 
9»ey  vend  to  their  employers  with  the  Irish  mark  upon 
them.  Our  authors  have  successfully  traced  some  of  these 
to  ancient  books,  although  reported  of  persons  living,  or 
who  were  Uving  very  lately.  Thus  far  we  agree  with  them, 
and  reject  such  evidence  as  inadmissible.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  also  reject  some  passages  from  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
and  other  poets,  which  are  produced  as  evidence  of  English 
bull-making,  because  they  belong  to  another  class,  that  of 
extravagant  hyperbole. 

After  this  evidence  has  been  exliibited,  the  trial  is  inter-, 
ruptcd  by  a  story  of  little  Dominic,  an  Irish  boy,  educated 
by  a  rigid  Welch  schoolmaster.  The  story  is  well  told ;  and 
then^qral  is,  that  *  Irish  blunders  are  never  mistakes  of  the 
heart.'  But  why  are  we  interrupted  with  such  a  story  or 
such  a  moral  ?  Has  any  person  ever  asserted  that  Irish  bulls 
are  mistakes  of  the  heart  r  Yet  here  the  evidence  appears  to 
close  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  and  his  counsel  now  pro- 
ceed in  a  train  of  proofs,  which  almost  induces  us  to  suspect 
that  they  had  thrown  up  their  briefs,  or  had  been  secretly 
retained  on  the  other  side.  The  accusation  was,  that  the 
Irish  have  a  characteristic  propensity  to  bull-making ;  and 
hitherto  the  bulls  advanced  pro  and  con  have  been  single  ex- 
pressions, or,  to  speak  in  the  eentlcst  terms,  slips  of  the 
tongue,  and  many  of  them  perhaps  the  pure  invention  of 
jest-book-makers.  The  following  evidence,  brought  forward 
in  chap.  VlII,  is  pf  another  kind. 

'  We  lamented  in  our  last  chapter,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun«  yet,  perhaps,  the  thoughts  and  phraseology  of  the  following 
story  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  English. 
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"  Plase  your  haaoax,'^  says  a  mair,  whose  head  is  bound  vp  MAP 
a  garter^  tn  token  and  commemoration  of  bts  having  been  at  a  hiv  the. 
preceding  night — "  Plase  your  honour^  it'iB  what  I  am  striving  sinoestx 
o*dockandbefore,this  morning,  bec^ase  I'd  sooner  trouble  your  honour** 
iKmour  than  any  man  in  all  Ireland,  on  account  of  your  char^rrter,  and* 
karing  lived  under  your  family,  me  and  mine,  twenty  years,  aye,  sar 
forty  again  to  the  back  o'that,  in  the  old  gentleman's  time,  as  I  well 
lemember  before  I  was  bom ;  that  same  time  I  heard  tell  of  your  own 
honour's  riding  a  little  horse  in  green  with  your  gun  before  you,  % 
grousing  over  our  town-lands,  which  was  the  mill  and  abbey  of  BaUy- 
nagobogg,  though  'tis  now  set  away  from  me  (owing  to  them  that  be* 
IM  my  father)  to  Christy  Salmon,,  beca^  he's  an  Orange^man**— or 
iHff  wife— though  he  was  once  (let  bim  deny  it  who  can)-,  to  ray  sar- 
taiB  knowledge,  behind  the  haystack  in  Tullygore,  sworn  in  a  untied 
man  by  captain  Alick,  who  was  hanged — Pace  to  the  dead  any  how  ! 
-*Well,  i^ot  to  be  talking  too  much  of  that  now,  only  for  this  Christjr 
Salmont  I  should  be  still  living  under  your  honour.** 

^'  Very  likely ;  biit  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  present  businesa. 
Jf  yon  have  any  complaint  to  make  againi  Christy  Salmon,  make  it— 
if  not,  let  mc  go  to  dinner." 

*»  Oh,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  be  keeping  your  honour  from  your 
dbuiei',  but  P\\  make  your  honour  sinsible  immadiatcly.  It  is  not  of 
Christy  Salcbon  at  all  at  all  I'm  talking.  May  be  your  honour  is  not 
sinsible  yet  who  I  am— I  am  Paddy  M'Doole,  c^the  Currafh,  and' 
I've  been  a  flax-dresser  and  dealer  since  I  parted  your  honours  land, 
and  was  last  night  at  the  fair  of  Clonaghhiity,  where  I  went  just  in  a 
^uiet  Way  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  as  any  man  might,  and  had  my 
Lttle  yam  along  with  me,  my  wife*s  and  the  girl's  year's  spinning,  and 
all  just  hoping  to  bring  them  back  a  few  honest  shillings  as  they  di- 
aarved — none  better! — Well,  plase  your  honour,  my  beast  lost  a 
shoe,  which  bipnght  me  late  to  the  ^r,  but  not  so  late  but  what  it 
was  as  throng  as  ever :  you  could  have  walked  over  the  heads  of  the 
men,  women,  and  childer,  a  foot  and  a  horseback,  a&  buyisg  and 
selling,  so  I  to  be  sure  thought  no  harm  of  doing  the  like,  so  I  makes 
the  best  bargain  I  could  of  the  little  hanks  for  my  wife  and  the  giH, 
and  the  man  I  sold  them  to  was  just  weighing  them  at  the  crane  and  I 
standing  forenent  him — success  to  myself!  said  I,  looking  at  theshil* 
lings  I  was  putting  into  my  waistcoat  pocket  for  my  bborlamily,  when 
op  comes  the  inspector,  whom  I  did  not  know,  I'll  take  my  oath^ 
lirom  Adam,  nor  couldn't  know,  bec^^  he  was  the  deputy  inspector, 
and  bad  been  bot  just  made,  of  which  I  ^ras  ignorant,  by  this  book 
and  all  the  l}ooks  that  ever  were  shut  and  opened — but  no  matter  for 
that ;  he  seizes  my  hanks  out  of  the  scales,  that  I  had  just  sold,  saying 
they  were  unlawful  and  forfeit,  becaase  by  his  watch  it  was  [^st  four 
o'clock,  which  I  denied  to  be  possible,  plase  your  honour,  becaase  not 
one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  but  all  the  town  and  country  were  selling  the 
same  as  myself  in  broad  day,  only  when  the  deputy  came  up  they 
stopped,  .which  I  could  not,  by  rason  I  did  not  know  him.«— '*  Sir,'' 
says  I  (very  civil),  '^  if  1  had  known  you  it  would  have  been  another 
case,  but  any  how  I  hope  no  jantlem.an  will  be  making  it  a  crime  tq  a 
poor  man  to  sell  his  litue  matter  of  yam  for  his  wife  and  chitder  after 
two  o'clock,  when  hb  ^  not  know  it  was  conttary  to  law  at  alt 
at  all. 
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^I streyou  notice  tbat  it  wm  ooatrnj  tolaw «tthe  fiurof  Edgen^ 
tmn>  said  he. — '  I  axe  your  pardon,  sir/  said  I,  '  it  was  my  broSter, 
^or  I  was  by.* — ^Witb  that  he  calls  me  liar,  and  what  not,  and  takes  % 
grip  of  fne  and  I  a  grip  of  my  flax,  and  he  had  a  shilala  and  I  had 
none,  so  he  gave  it  me  over  the  head^  I  crying  '  murder !  murder  !* 
the  while,  and  clinging  to  the  scales  to  save  me,  and  they  set  a  swing- 
ing and  I  with  them,  plase  your  honour,  till  the  bame  comes  dowa 
a*top  o'the  back  o*my  head,  and  kilt  me  as  your  honour  sees.** 

''^  I  sec  that  you  are  alive  still,  1  think ." 

*^  It*s  not  his  fault  if  I  am,  plase  your  honour,  for  he  left  me  for 
iead,  and  I  am  as  good  as  dead  still :  if  it  be  plasing  to  your  honour 
to  examine  my  head,  you'll  be  sinsible  I*ra  telling  nothing  but  tte 
truth.  Your  honour  never  seen  a  man  kilt  as  I  was  and  am — all  which 
I  am  ready  (when  convaoient)  to  swear  befoce  your  honour/*  ^.  104. 

Now,  in  order  to  adjust  the  comparative  merits  of  diffe- 
rent nations  in  the  article  of  bnll-makiog,  or  confusion  of 
ideas,  it  must  surely  appear  neOessary  to  find  a  parallel  for 
the  speech  of  this  complainant.  But  where  thII  that  be 
found  ?  And,  if  not  to  be  found,  how  comes  it  here,  if  not 
as  a  direct  proof  of  the  characteristic  propensify  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  wotk  to  rebutt  ? 

The  low  Irish,  we  are  told,  use  a  lanciiage  highly  figura« 
tire  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  in  chap.  A.  we  have,  in  a  te- 
dious story  of  a  shoeblack,  a  specimen  of  the  slang  language 
of  Dublin,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  slang  language  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  l^ow-street,  and  other  resorts  of  thieves  and 
highwaymen.  But  here  are  no  bulls ;  and  we  are  therefore 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  connexion  the  storv  has  with  the 
question  in  point.  The  Joe  Millar  story,  added  as  its  com- 
panion, is  one  of  those  vulgar  fictions  which  are  commom 
With  the  makers  of  newspaper  jests  and  studied  exteropores. 
The  *  Hibernian  Mendicant,*  which  follows,  is  yet  more  out 
of  place.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeateil,  that  the  virtues 
of  the  heart  are  not  implicated  in  the  present  dispute.  We 
hasten  therefor<i  to  what  is,  unfortunately  for  the  defendant, 
positive  proof  of  the  characteristic  propensity. 

Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.  contain  a  aialogue  carried  on  in 
a  stage-coach  by  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Scotch- 
man, relative  to  the  present  questioiu  They  are  men  of  ed^- 
cation,  good  breeding,  and  good  sense.  Nothing  passes, 
therefore,  but  wliat  is  free  from  indecorum  and  prejudice. 
Each  very  politely  wishes  to  prov^  hi3  (ywn  the  buU-making 
nation;  but  the  Irishman  is  made  to  cain  the  yictorv,  by  re- 
lating (chap.  XVI.)  a  long  story,  wmch,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
Erovc  any  thing,  proves  decidedly  that  an  Irishman,  who 
as  been  able  to  conquer  his  brogue^  and  speak  English  like 
a  native  of  England,  cannot  by  any  means  get  rid  of  a  pyv- 
pensi^  to  make  bulls.    The  story  is  indeed  a  fiction ;  but,  a^ 
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it  b  advanced  by  the  <^oun6d  for  tb^  defendant  at  ttid  cMse 
of  their  pleadinjys,  we  are  bound  to  receive  it  ba  evidence/ 
and  sOrry  to  add,  that  it  6vertui"ns  the  whole  of  th^  pre-* 
ceding  arguments,  and  especially  that  in  which  it  h  main* 
tained  that  Irish  bulls  are  principally  occasioned  by  an  igno- 
rance of  the  English  language. 

The  concluding  chapter  has  likewise  an  unfortunafe  teii-f 
dency  to  favour  the  common  prejudices  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  volume.  The  authors  had  adopted  the  ironical  style  ^ 
and  now  think  it  necessary  to  inform  their  readers  6f  a  cir^ 
Gumstance  so  obvious,  that  the  information  is  surely  not  ir 
compliment.  Many  better  compliments^  however,  are  paid' 
to  the  character  rf  the  Irish  nation,  in  which,  we?  tlaist|  every 
man  will  join  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their 

Jrenerous,  good-humoured,  ana  undisguised  manners.  A 
ist  of  authors  also  is  appended,  of  which,  it  is  said,  *  Ire- 
land can  boast :' — but  *  we  enter  into  no  invidious  compari- 
sons ;  it  is  our  sincere  wish  to  conciliate  both  countries.' 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume,  which  we  allow  to  be  highly  amusing,  as  a 
v}£lange  of  anecdote  and  little  novels ;  but,  as  a  defence  of 
the  Irish  from  the  common  imputation,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  most  unsuccessful.  We  expected,  and  had  a  right 
to  expect,  that  persons  who  had  resided  so  long  in  Ireland 
(the  case  with  our  authors)  should  have  pi'oduced  some  ge- 
nuine, authentic,  and  natural  specimens  of  the  Irish  bnil^ 
and  not  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  inadmissible  evi- 
dence of  vulgar  Enelish  jest-books.  The  English  sneercr 
might  have  produced  sucli,  but  he  might  at  the  same  time 
have  been  asked  for  proofs.  Here,  this  mode  of  trial  is  de- 
feated by  advancing  fiction  against  fiction,  which  can  never 
bring  any  point  to  a  fair  issue :  and  what  is  yet  more  unfor- 
tunate, this  same  fiction,  this  disposable  force,  is  made  at 
last  to  turn  directly  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  If  this  be  not 
^practical  bull^  we  have  read  chap.  IX.  (On Practical  Bulls) 
to  no  purpose. 

Art,  XII. — 'Ek  Gm?  ,  ik  MKfinK ;  or  an  Attempt  to  shew  homo  fat 
the  philosophical  Notion  of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds  is  consis-^ 
tent  J  or  not  so,  with  the  Language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares^  A.  M.  He.  Svo,  Ss.  Boards* 
Rivingtons. 

TO  believe  in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  various  bodies  in  the  expanse  of  heaven  were  fofkned  for 
any  otlier  purpose  than  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  this  planet,  was  formerly  a  grievous  heresy ;  and 
Galileo  e:c|jiated  his  o&nce  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Iiuyusi^ 
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tkm*  A  more  liberal  spirit  has,  however,  been  adopted  for  the 
last  two  centiuries ;  and  we  are  permitted  to  expatiate  on  the 
glories  of  the  universe  without  being  suspected  of  vio-^ 
Litingthe  principles  of  religion.  The  discoveries  wluch  have 
successively  been  roadj^  from  Galileo  to  Herschcl  compel  us 
to  relinquish  the  idea  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  all  cre- 
ated for  the  use  of  man ;  and  the  multitudes  of  systems  de- 
tected lead  to  much  higher  opinions  of  the  greatness  of  their 
Maker.  A  natural  inquiry  hence  arises,  for  what  purposes  are 
they  then  created  ?  Are  they  the  habitations  of  animated  an^l 
rational  beings  ?  Is  there  any  analogy  between  them,  in  this 
respect,  and  our  own  planet  ?  The  inquiry  isj  at  least,  harm- 
less ;  but  our  present  hmited  knowledge,  and  perhaps  facut^ 
ties,  do  not  permit  the  gratification  of  such  curiosity.  They 
are  too  far  removed  from  us,  indeed,  to  allow  of  any  insigHt 
into  their  structure,  and  much  less  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  discovering  any  works  of  art,  whence  we  might  infer 
the  existence  of  the  artist.  We  must  look  therefore  to  other 
<}uarters  for  information ;  .and  our  author,  with  this  view^ 
applies  to  the  Scriptures,  and  conceives  that  he  has  not  only 
discovered  an  accurate  answer  to.  all  such  questions,  but 
is  hence  become  acc^uainted  with  a  very  material  part  of  the 
Creator's  economy  m  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
mote spheres,  and  finds  that  the  whole  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  own  sister  planet- 

To  one  part  of  our  author's  hypothesis  we  most  fully  as- 
sent, and  readily  allow  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds  is  not  contradicted  by  any  passage  in  die  Scriptures  ; 
but,  when  he  endeavours  to  extend  our  Saviour's  mediation 
from  the  scene  on  which  il  was  operated  to  the  remotest 
regions  of  space,  when  he  considers  this  not  only  as  an  in- 
stitution between  God  and  man,  but  more  larjjely  between 
the  Creator  and  the  created,  exist  wherever  they  may,  we 
confess  that  our  faith  is  staggered,  and  that  we  require  very 
strong  proofs  before  we  embrace  such  an  extraordinary  doc- 
trine-—proofs,  indeed,  which  we  have  not  found  in  the  work 
before  us  ;  while  the  multifarious  learning  introduced  seems 
to  be  of  little  use  in  a  question  which  must  at  last  depend 
on  the  interpretation  of  a  few  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
tliemselves,  and  wiiich  are  not  involved  in  any  great  aegree 
of  obscurity. 

In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  the  knowledge  actually  com- 
municated by  the  sacred  writers,  on  the  subject  of  the  world 
or  worlds,  is  to  be  first  examined ;  and  here  the  very  be- 
ginn'mg  of  Genesis  presents  a  passage  which,  in  the  pre^tent 
work,  is  made  to  bend  to  the  opinion  of  a  plurality  of  worlds ; 
since  the  original  Hebrew  word,  which  is  translated  *  Aeavt'yi,' 
is  itself  in  the  plural  number.    We  do  not  see,  however,  any 
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advantage  obtained  by  supposing  that  the  plural  noun  ex-* 
presses  a  plurality  of  objects ;  for,  whether  heaven  or  Hm* 
vens  be  meant  by  the  term,  it  only  signifies  either  the  coU 
lection  of  those  bodies  apparently  in  the  expanse,  or  the 
expanse  itself;  and,  whatever  the  number  of  expanses,  we 
are  still  not  nearer  d)e  solution  of  our  question,  whether  in* 
habitants  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  thetu.  Other  Hebrew 
words  for  world  are  examined ;  and  of  course  the  object  is 
to  give  them  the  most  extensive  signification.  Thus  ami  and 
0*?y  afe  pressed  into  the  service,  but,  we  fear,  to  very  little 

Eurpose ;  for  their  obvious  signification  is  age ;  and  the  He- 
rew  expression  for  the  present  and  the  future  world  leads 
only  to  two  portions  of  duration,  marked  out  by  the  d&pen<f 
satinps  of  Moses  and  the  Messiah. 

The  words  of  Scripture,  in  their  lowest  sense,  being  sup- 
posed, however,  sufficient  for  the  doctrine  of  lie  plurality, 
the  question  of  their  inhabitants  must  be  determined  by 
more  decisive  language ;  and  Nefaemiah,  ix.  6,  is  brought 
as  the  first  proof  to  this  purpose.  In  this  verse  the  host  of 
heaven  is  said  to  worship  God ;  and  in  the  sentence  bcafore, 
God  is  9aid  to  have  given  Kfe  to  them.  Hence,  as  life  aqd 
worship  are  attributed  to  the  host  ef  heaven,  as  well  as 
things  in  the  earth  and  the  seas,  it  seems  to  be  established, 
that  there  must  be  living  and  rational  inhabitants  in  the 
higher  worlds:  but  it  may  be  here  objected,  that,  as  the 
words  0^3  r^  n*nD  apply  to  the  earth  and  seas,  which  are 
clearly  inanimate,  it  is  evident  that  they  imply  only,  that 
i^atever  possesses  life,  cither  in  earth  or  heaven,  receives 
its  life  from  God ;  and  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven 
may  be  merely  expressive  of  the  obedience  of  inanimate 
orbs  to  his  decrees.  Our  author  translates  the  verse,  *  Thou 
bast  made  the  worlds^  the  universe  of  worlds^  with  all  their 
inhabitants ;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein ;  the  - 
sea,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  and  tliou  fillest  the  whole  with 
life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds  worship  thee.*  IVfen^ 
other  passages  are  examined  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  it 
is  said  tliat  ^  the  heavens  shall  praise  thy  wondrous  works,  O 
Lord  i*  in  which  tlie  heavens  are  supposed  to  express  worlds. 
But,  even  with  these,  many  similar  passages  may  be  con« 
trasted ,  which  must  be  understood  differently : — thus ;  *  Praise 
him  sun  and  moon  ;  praise  him  waters  abov^e  the  heavens  :* 
in  which  expressions,  inanimate  beings  are  called  upon  to 
praise  God ;  and  consequently  where  worship  and  praise  are 
ascribed  to  hosts  of  Iieaven,  or  heaoens,  or  W09*lds,  we  can- 
not conclude  decisively  that  any  thing  more  is  meant  tlum 
the  ascriptiou  of  honour,  generall}',  from  all  creation  to  the 
Creator. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  are  conducted  to  the  New^ 
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and  the'plira'Se,  *  the  kingdom  6f  heaven/  \s  also  made  very 
extensive  indeed — refernng,  not  to  the  reiga  of  Christ  only 
over  the  human  race,  but  to  his  reign  over  all  the  worlds* 
Yet  if  from  the  word  heaven  there  a  spiritual  reign  only  he 
intended,  our  author^s  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground.  In 
the  parable  of  the  tares,  since  the  good  seed  is  the  son  of 
man,  and  the  field  the  world,  if  the  woiM  can  be  taken  in 
the  extensive  signification  of  universe^  then  its  redemption 
by  Christ  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  established  by 
an  unerring  j^idge :  but  tliis  is  too  weak  a  proof  for  such  an 
important  iact.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  other  pas- 
sages where  the  term  world  is  used.  The  reasoning  from 
the  expression  is  just. 

'  The  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  the  price  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  the  sing  of  the  whole  world.  Here,  therefore^ 
where  our  blessed  Lord  personally  offered  up  this  great  atonement,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  he  would  require  some  sensible  commenv^ra- 
tion.  Upon  this  earth  his  body  was  bruised,  and  his  blood  was  shed  s 
if  there  are  other  worlds  in  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  how  it  may  have  pleased  God  to  notify  to  them  the  sacrifice  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  though  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, that,  let  the  universe  be  peopled  as  it  may,  this  sacrifice  can 
have  been  but  "  once  ofiered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. '*  Thus 
much,  however,  the  words  before  us  seem  manifestly  to  imply;  firsts 
that,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is  indispensably  required  of  us,  though  it  shall  only  be 
rendered  efHcacIous  through  the  spirit  that  quickeileth :  secondly,  that 
if  it  should  have  pleased  God,  only  to  notify  to  other  worlds  the  fact 
of  an  atonement,  they  may  still  equally  have  life  through  the  Spirit, 
and  by  the  efficacy  of  God's  word,  revealed  and  manifested  to  them 
in  some  other  way.  Many  things,  therefore,  concerning  the  atone- 
ment may  exclusively  apply  to  us,  who  particularly  dwell  where  God 
was  visibly  manifest  in  the  flesh  j  though  there  can  be  no  4oubt,  but 
that  this  one  sacrifice  may  have  been  as  effectually  made  known  to  all 
the  other  worlds,  and  the  benefits  of  it  rendered  as  applicable  to  their 
inhabitants,  as  the  only  means  of  grace,  provided  by  the  Almighty,  fo^ 
his  frail  and  sinful  creatures.'     P.  267*  , 

But  tlie  strong  argument  against  the  ingenious  conjectures 
of  our  author  is  founded  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  open  with  the  creation  of  all  things,  but  leave, 
from  the  very  commencement,  the  concerns  of  other  worlds 
to  relate  what  took  place  oh  our  own.  Few  things  are  re- 
corded; and  the  chief  event  is  the  disobedience  of  the  first 
man,  with  an  obscure  promise  of  a  mediator.  This  mediator, 
in  due  time,  made  his  appearance ;  and  thafc^  appearance  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  Let 
it  be  allowed  that  the  higher  worlds  are  fiUedr'with  inhabi- 
tants :  still  what  connexion  could  there  be  between  their  lives 
and  that  of  Adam  ?  and,  if  his  disobedience  did  not  reach  t« 
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thenii  neither  can  the  obedience  of  our  Saviour  have  an 
effect  on  their  mode  of  existence^  It  is»  however ,  sufficient 
that  our  author  has  clearly  proved  that  the  general  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  not  adverse  to" the  opinion,  tliat  there  may  be 
myriads  of  beings  in  unnumbered  worlds  employed  in  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  their  Creator.  Still  the  mode  of  their  exis- 
tence,  tne  degree  of  their  powers,  are  secrets  hidden  from 
us  ;  and  whetner  they  stand  in  need  of  mediation,  we  need 
not  inquire  :  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  as  there  is 
so  great  a  diversity  in  the  inanimate  works  of  God,  there 
may  be  also  as  great  a  variety  in  his  dispensations. 


Art.XIIL— />//«'^  addressed  to  a  Young  Man^  en  his  first 
Entrance  into  Life^  and  adapted  to  the  peadiar  Circum* 
stances  qf  the  present  Times.  By  Mrs.  West.  3  Vols.  12iiw. 
1 6s.  Sd.    Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.     1801. 

These  Letters  were  originally  addressed,  by  a  judicioof 
and  tender  mother,  to  a  son  entering  into  life.    In  an  im* 

E roved  and  enlarged  form^  tliey  are  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
c.  This  change,  though  it  lessens  the  interest  they  would 
inspire,  renders  them  more  useful.  We  lose  the  little  cha- 
;racteristic  traits  which  would  connect  us  with  the  object  of 
her  anxious  care,  and  we  meet  with  instructions  more  gene- 
ral than  could  be  adapted  to  a  young  man  in  the  middle 
$t^e  of  life.  We  consider,  however,  these  Letters  as  truly 
.valuable,  and  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  younger  friend.  They  are  adapted  to  any  pe- 
riod between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty. 

What  we  regard  as  of  great  importance,  and  what  ren-  . 
ders  the  present  Letters  stilt  more  valuable,  is  the  sound 
judgement  that  pervades  the  religious. and  historical  remarks. 
'Equally  distant  from  exaggerated  praise  and  indiscriminate 
censure,  Mrs.  West  duly  appreciates  the  characters  and  man* 
ners  of  our  ancestors ;  and  can  find,  in  the  pride  of  the  feudal 
lord  and  the  luxury  of  the  lazy  abbot,  qualities  which  could 
soften  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  distress  of  the  afflicted. 
Her  religious  sentiments  are  equally  rational  and  just.  We 
shall  select  a  specimen  of  our  author^s  cool  judgement, 

'  I  haveever'wamed  you^  my  dear  child,  against  the  iHiberality  of 
general  reproach  :  and  the  design  in  these  instances  of  abuse  is  so  ne» 
fkrlousy  that  contempt  seems  too  cold  a  censure  of  siich  pitiful  endea* 
vours  to  acquire  fame  and  emolument,  by  increasing  the  delinum 
which  induces  people  to  hate  what  is  high,  andJLo  despise  what  is  old. 
I  would  advise  you  to  read  with  quali^ing  considerations  what  erea 
our  histories  tell  us  of  the  depravity  of  the  lloman*cathoUc  clei|ry  prior 
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to  the  Reformatloit.  The  narratives  which  will  fall  under  your  fye  are 
detailed  by  protestants  j  and  when  we  consider  how  oppressive  the  hi«^ 
erarcby  of  the  church  of  Rome  was*  and  how  much  the  political  con« 
duct  of  its  sons  had  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  can 
•caroely  wonder,  that,  when  those  people  came  to  discover  by  what  a 
fraudulent  system  they  had  been  oppressed,  their  resentment  should 
not  be  wholly  confined  to  detecting  the  real  guilt  and  folly  gf  popery, 
but  should  frequently  burst  out  in  invectives  against  its  ministers^ 
which  were  too  general  to  be  strictly  just.  Most  of  the  first  reformers 
Were  men  of  great  sincerity  and  austere  manners;  their  passions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  naturally  strong,  were  irritated  by  cruel,  un- 
just oppression,  and  heightened  by  that  holy  zeal  for  divine  truth, 
which  prompted  them  to  brave  danger  and  death  in  its  defence.  Al«-- 
lowin'g  for  the  imperfections  incident  to  human  nature,  we  must  ad* 
mit,  that  the  portraits  which  Luther  and  others  exhibit  of  their  oppo* 
Dents  and  persecutors  are  in  danger  of  bdngf  overcharged. 

'  In  these  more  tranquil  times,  the  reformed  religion  appeals  to  th« 
cradcs  of  God  in  proof  of  its  pre-eminence,  not  to  the  depravity  of  the 
Roman-catholic  clergy. 

*  Do  not,  however,  think  me  an  apologist  for  the  crimes  that  have 
been  clearly  proved  against  the  religious  of  those  times.  I  shudder  at 
the  dreadful  recital;  but,  when  we  consider  what  a  numerous  body 
they  then  were,  I  think  candour  obliges  us  to  refrain  from  stigmati- 
zing  them  with  universal  odium.  The  doctrine  which  I  would  enforce 
is,  that  as  people  who  have  the  least  temptations  to  vice  are  generally 
most  virtuous,  and  Its  those  who  know  a  little  of  their  duty  are  more 
likely  to  practise  it  than  those  who  are  totally  ignorant ;  so  the  recluse 
life  of  the  monk,  and  the  small  share  of  learning  which  he  possessed, 
were  likely  to  make  him  a  better  man  than  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  scenes  of  contention  which  England  then  exhibited,  and  who  knew 
nothing  but  what  they  derived  from  their  spiritual  instructors.  If  the 
monastery  often  **  cozen'd  folly  and  sheltered  firaud,**  a  little  reflec* 
txon,  and  attention  to  historical  facts,  must  convince  you,  that  it  still 
more  frequently  sheltered  the  unfortunate,  and  fed  the  hungry.  What 
amiable  pictures  do  travellers  through  thinly-peopled  and  distracted 
countries  often  give  us,  of  the  piety,  benevolence,  resignation,  indus* 
try,  and  hospitality  of  some  venerable  fathers,  whose  recluse  convent, 
pitched  upon  a  lofty  precipice,  is  respected  by  conflicting  tribes,  and 
preserves  .an  aspect  of  security  against  danger  and  dismay!  W^  should 
grow  enamoured  of  the  description,  did  not  some  absurd  tale  of  won« 
der-working  relics,  or  some  species  of  imposition  on  the  operable  ig- 
norant natives  who  live  near  them,  impress  on  our  mindsSlhe  offensive 
Ideas  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  and  superstition  of  those  who  yet  retain 
the  only  traces  of  civilized  life  which  these  wilds  exhibit.  And  yet, 
on  the  wholie,  notwithstanding  their^egends  and  their  contributions, 
these  fathers  are  a  blessing  to  those,  among  ii^om  they  reside,  teach- 
ing them  the  arts  of  life,  and  accumulating  a  fund  out  of  their  present 
abundance,  to  provide  a  store  foptheir  future  wants. 

*  The  situation  of  England,  during  the  times  that  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  was  wery  similar  to  thatof  the  countries  which  arc  above  de- 
acribed ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  I  would  infer,  that,  as  human 
nature,  under  the  same  degree  of  civilizaUon,  generally  presents  the 
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same  «ipaet,  t  few  itutaoces  (for,  when  m  numerouB  a  body  isimpS* 
cated,  many  hundred  instances  are  but  few)  of  atrocious  guihi  even 
,  supported  by  indisputable  evidence^  should  not  induce  a  candid  mind 
to  believe,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  monastic  orders  were  unlike 
what  we  now  find  them  to  be  in  similar  situations  and  circumstances : 
at  least  the  daubingsof  deistical  fiction  are  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Scorn- 
ing such  substitutions  of  fact,  let  us  consider  them  as  men  living  in  a 
verf  dark  period,  and  let  us  nut  be  so  unjust  as  to  try  them  by  the  light 
which  we  now  possess.  It  would  be  nncandid  to  believci  that  £ejr 
wilfully  supported  popety  while  they  thought  it  to  be  e  most  iniquitous 
perversion  of  divine  truth.  We  have  certain  grounds  for  knowingy 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  learning  to  detect  its  fallacy. '  They  took 
the  matter  upon  trust ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  frandulent  miracles 
by  which  they  imposed  upon  the  people,  we  know,  that  a  xeal  with-* 
out  kn^iwledge  is  always  blind*  The  vitiated  principles  of  the  church 
justified  the  inventor  of  these  tricks,  who  was  at  liberty  to  do  evil  if  it 
were  productive  of  future  good»  But,  in  most  instances,  the  propa- 
gators  of  these  pious  frauds  were  rather  credulous  dupes,  than  amfat* 
tious  impostors/    Vol.  i.  p.  127. 

We  have  preferred  a  long  extract  to  numerous  quotations^ 
which  would  at  least  present  a  mutilated  iigure.  We  mean 
it,  however,,  as  a  specunen  only,  and  would  wish  the  reader 
to  peruse  the  whole  entire* 

The  second  volume  relates  chiefly,  to  religion ;  and  we  have 
said  that  our  author's  religious  sentiments  are  just  and  ra* 
tiona).  Perhaps  the  disquisition  on  the  Articles  is  too  exten- 
sive ;  and  that  which  <lerives  the  authenticity  of  Revelation, 
from  natural  appearances,  too  sliort  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  third  volume  relates  to  manners,  to  general  literature, 
and  to  the  new  philosophy.     Mrs.  West's  opinions  on  these 

Soints  mevit  our  commendation.  She  will  excuse  us  for 
ifi'ering  from  her  respecting  the  *  conspiracy '  of  the  Ency- 
clopedists against  reUgion ;  and  will  admit,  that  we  cannot 
cordialb/^gvee  with  her  remarks  on  reviews  and  reviewers. 
If  reading  tl)is  article  do  not  give  a  little  pang  of  remorse  for 
indiscrimmate — we  were  going  to  add  unjust — accusationi. 
we  shall  think  her  heart  more  callous  than  we  should,  from 
lier  general  productions,  expect.  We  leave  the  whole,  how- 
ever, to  her  own  feelings.  Ours,  we  own,  have  been  wound- 
ed ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  she 
has — 

■  '  shot  her  arrows  o*er  the  house. 

And  hurt  her  brother.* 


C  «i    ) 

Art.  XIV. — Traods  in  the  United  States  of  America:  com^ 
niencing  in  the  Year  1793,  ani  ending  in  1797.  JVith  the 
^uthor^s  Journals  of  his  two  Voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
By  WUliam  Priest.    8va.    4^.    Boards.  Johnson.  1802. 

WE  have  been  greatly  amused  with  this  little  trork,  though 
we  dannot  promise  our  readers  much  additional  information 
from  the  perusal.  It  is  a  miniature  picture,  or  rather  a 
painting  of  the  Dutch  school,  where  we  find  the  more  fa- 
miliar traits,  that  a  superior  artist  would  Iiave  overlooked  or 
despised.  The  author  has  examined  more  closely  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Americans  and  their  country,  than  former  au- 
thors, and  has  copied  them  with  fidelity.  We  were  enter- 
tained by  the  progressive  history  of  the  settler,  the  splenetic 
Indian,  the  accounts  of  the  fisheries,  &c. ;  but  Mr.  Priest 
iias  laid  various  authoirs  under  contribution^  somewhat  too 
unreasonably  for  the  bulk  of  the  work.  We  shall  select  a 
specimen  in  his  own  precession,  that  of  a  musician.  It  is  a 
very  entertaining  one. 

'  Prepared  as  I  was  to  hear  something  extraordinaiy  from  these  aftV 
Bials,  I  confess,  the  first  frog  coacert  I  heard  in  America  was  so  much 
beyond  any  thing  I  conld  conceive  of  the^  powers  of.  these  musicians, 
^hat  I  was  truly  astonished.  Thli  performance  was  alfresco,  and  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th  instant,  in  a  large  swamp,  where  there 
-were  at  least  ten  thousand  performers;  and  I  really  believe  not  two  ex- 
actly in  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can  possibly  admit  of  so  many 
-divisions  or  shades  of  semitones.  An  Hibernian  musician,  who,  like 
myself,  was  present  for  the  first  time  at  this  concert  of  antimusic,  ex- 
claimed, *'  By  Jasus,  but  they  stop  out  of  tune  to  a  nicety  1" 

'  I  have  been  since  informed  by  an  amateur,  who  resided  many 
years  in  this  country,  and  made  thia  species  of  music  his  peculiar  study, 
that  on  these  occasions  the  treble  is  performed  by  the  tree-frogs,  the 
Smallest  and  most  beautiful  species ;  they  are  always  of  the  same  co- 
lour as  the  bark  of  the  tree  they  inhabit,  and  thdr  note  is  not  unlike 
the  chirp  of  a  cricket  r  the  next  in  size  are  our  counter  tenors  5  they 
have  a  note  resembling  the  setting  of  a  saw.  A  still  larger  species 
sing  tenor  5  and  the  under  part  is  supported  by  the  bull-frogs ;  which 
are  as  large  as  a  man's  foot,  and  bellow  out  the  bass  in  a  tone  as  loud 
and  sonorous  as  that  of  the  animal  firom  which  they  take  their 
liame. 

*  To  an  Englishman  lately  arrived  in  this  country  there  are  other 
phenomena,  equally  curious  •  as  fire-flies,  night-hawks,  &c. ;  but, 
above  all,  such  tremendous  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
as  can  by.tiOtceived  only  by  those  who  have  been  in  southern  lati- 
tudes.' 

*  I  have  often  thought,  if  an  enthusiastic  cockney,  of  weak  nerves, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  could  suddenly  ht 
Conveyed  from  his  bed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  laid,  fast  asleep, 
in  aa  Americao-  swamp,  be  would,  on  waking,  fancy  himself  in  the 
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infernal  regions:  his  first  sensation  would  be  from  the  stings  of  a  mjft* 
riad  of  masquitoes  j  waking  w^th  the  smarts  his  ears  would  be  assailed 
with  the  horrid  noises  of  the  frogs ;  on  lifting  up  his  eyes  he  would 
have  a  ^nt  view  of  the  night-hawks,  flapping  their  ominous  wings 
over  his  devoted  head,  visible  only  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
fire-flies,  which  he  would  naturally  conclude  were  spazks  from  the  bot* 
tomless  pit.  Nothing  would  be  wantipg  at  this  moment  to  complete 
the  illusion,  but  one  of  those  dreadful  explosions  of  thunder  and  light- 
ping,  so  extravagantly  described  by  Lee,  in  QSdipus.'    7«  49. 
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Art.  1 5. -"-Guineas  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  Tnaimbrance 
on  Commerce;  or^  i/u  Impolicy,  of  repealing  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Bill  considered*  The  second  Edition.  To  whichis 
added  an  Appendix ,  skewing  the  Influence  that  tlie  Bestric-* 
tion  Bill  has  upon  our  Foreign  Exchange  afid  Commerce. 
Svo.     3s.  6d.    sewed.    Nicol.     1803. 

A  strange  paradox  this ! — Old  rags  better  than  gold ! — ^So  revolting 
a  title-page  will,  we  fear,  discourage  the  reading  of  a  very  sensible, 
well-timed,  and  well-written  pamphlet.  That  guineas  are  not  necei- 
sary  in  commerce,  is  obvious  from  well-known  &ct,  that,  at  the  time 
when  guineas  were  very  plentiful,  there  were  many  commercial  houses 
which  transacted  each  its  concer^s^  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ahuo* 
dred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  without  the  appearance  of  a  hundred 
guineas  in  their  bouses.  That  guineas  are  an  incumbrance  in  a  mar- 
keU  may  seem  just  as  good  a  remark,  as  that  ploughs  and  waggons  are 
an  incumbrance  in  a  farm-yard  :  but  it  is  certain,  that,  if  every  pay- 
ment in  commerce  were  made  in  solid  gold^  the  disagreeable  enect  of 
such  a  mode  of  transacting  business  would  be  severely  felt  and  com- 
plained of.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  any  consequence  what  is 
made  the  representative  of  labour  or  property,  whether  gold,  «lver, 
copper,  shells,  or  paper ;  and,  as  long  as  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  con- 
fidence, whatever  boasts  the  easiest  mode  of  interchange  has  the  ad- 
vantage. This  confidence  is  the  result  of  *  approved  national  and  in- 
dividual honesty  3*  and,  while  a  nation  is  in  possession  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent character,  the  easiest  mode  of  transacting  business  is  unques- 
tionably by  paper.  A  very  small  quantity  of  metal  will  suffice  for  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day ;  and  the  nation  will  be  a  gainer  by 
the  mechanical  employment  of  that  metal,. which  was  before  dica- 
lated  merely  as  the  representative  of  property*  These  points  are  dis- 
cussed with  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  perspicuity  of  language  m 
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the  woA  before  us ;  and  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
propontionsy  which^  the  more  they  are  investigated,  will  the  more  forci* 
my  lead  us  to  disregard  the  geairal  clamours  against  the  use  of  ^m- 
per-money. 

'  Ist  That  public  credit  is  not  created  or  upheld  by  metallic  mo- 
ney : — that  specie  is  not  a  symbol  of  public  credit  3  and  is  a  very  ex- 
peia&iTt  incumbrance  on  commerce. 

'  2dly.  That  paper  money  is  a  convenient,  none^cpensive,  and  most 
advantageous  medium,  through  which  public  credit  may  be  circulated, 
with  as  much  security,  as  the  nature  of  commerce  and  public  credit 
can  give. 

'  3ily,  That  none  of  the  calamities  attributed  by  theorists  to  an  in- 
erease  of  bank  notes,  have  been  realized : — nor  are  they  to  be  feared  as 
long  as  the  grand  foundation  of  public  credit,  namely,  '*  honesty  and 
industry/'  remain* 

'  4thl7.  That  a  nation  which  possessed  a  public  credit,  capable  of 
rirculatlng  its  commodities  through  the  medium  of  signs,  which  cost 
comparatively  nothing  to  create  and  maintain  them,  enjoys  an  incaJ*- 
culable  advantage  over  its  rivals  in  commerce  ;  and  by  its  trade  in  the 
precious  metals,  in  an  uncoined  state^  can  arbitrate  tbe  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  at  pleasure. 

'  5My,  That  the  abuses  of  paper  credit  are  corrigible  i  and  being 
corrected,  there  can  be  no  excess  of  paper  money,  because  ito  quan« 
turn  must  be  limited  by  the  want6/>f.  the  public'    P.  107* 

Hence  it  is  recommended,  not  only  to  continue  the  bank  restriction- 
bill  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  but  to  leave  it  for  ever  op- 
tional to  the  bank  to  pay  in  coin  or  not.  On  the  general  principle, 
with  respect  to  papor-money,  the  writer*s  sentiments  appear  to  be  very 
tenable;  but  whether  this  important  advantage  should  be  given  to 
banking-companies,  without  an  equivalent  to  government,  is  a  ques* 
tion  which  admits  of  discussion.  Paper-currency  dep>eiids  on  confi- 
dence. Where  there  ts  So  great  a  circulation,  as  in  this  country,  be- 
tween the  government  and  almost  every  individual,  as  long  as  go- 
Yftrnment  will  take  paper  in  lieu  of  coin>  it  must  retain  its  value ;  but, 
as  the  real  value  of  this  paper  rests  with  government,  the  stamping  of 
this  value  seems  to  be  its  peailiar  concern  j  and  as  the  effigies  of  the 
sovereign  gave  currency  to  the  guineas,  so  the  mark  of  government 
•hould  appear  in  all  paper-currency. 

Art.  16. — Bank  Notes,  A  concm  Statement  of  the  Nature 
and  Consequences  <^  the  Restriction  of  paying  in  Specie  at 
the  Bank  rf Efigland:  addressed  to  the  Public  in  general; 

•  and  regretfully  recommended,  in  partiadar^  to  the  serious 
Attention  of  ike  Members  of  {he  new  Parliament^  By  a 
Merchant,     8w.  \s,    Jordan.     1802. 

The  writer  contends  very  properly,  that  the  argument  against  the 
payment  of  notes  at  the  bank*  from  the  nature  of  the  exchange,  ia 
without  foundation.  But  he  feels  himself  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
possible  utility  can  result  fram  the  bank*s  locking  up  a  few  millions  of 
ipecie*  more  or  less^  b  their  chests.    He  may  well^  indeed^  feel  him« 
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adf  at  a  lost  \  and  a  question  naturally  arifes,  Whetlier  (he  (Aetd  of 
the  bank  of  England  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  odebrtted  bank  of 
Amsterdam,  and  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  gold^  uiveTj  and  pre- 
cious jewels.  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  investigated  the  ge- 
neral inquiry^  in  the  preceding  article^  whether  a  great  quantity  of 
bullion^  stamped  with  the  king  s  image^  be  or  be  not  desirable. 

Art.  17. — The  Picture  of  Parlumient ;  or,  a  History  of  the 
general  Election  of  1802.  Containing  the  most  remarkable 
Speeches  delivered  on  the  H%LstingSy  or  otherwise  published: 
the  Names  of  all  the  Candidates;  the  State  of  the  Poll  at  the 
Close  of  each  Election;  the  Number  of  Voters^  and  the  De^ 
cisions  of  the  House  ofGommx>ns  on  the  Right  of  Election^  in 
each  Boroughs  To  which  is  addedy  an  alphabetical  List  of 
the  elected  Members,  serving  as  an  Index  to  the  Work, 
\2mo.    5s.    Boards.    GrifEtbs.     1802. 

In  what  sense  the  picture  of  the  elections  of  members  of  parlia* 
ment  can  be  called  a  picture  of  parliament,  it  wonld  be  difBcf'*  per- 
haps for  the  editor  of  this  useful  little  work  to  determine }  and,  from 
the  speeches  of  candidates  ibr  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons^  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  constituents  of  such  as  are  successfal* 
very  imperfect  must  be  the  sketch  of  the  body  which  composes  our  le- 
gislature. How  small  a  portion  of  the  peq)le  exercise  the  tight  of 
choice,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  this  work  5  and  the  general  Sentioient 
of  the  electors  and  candidates,  where  a  seat  has  been  contested,  is  as 
well  given,  as  in  so  short  a  compass  could  be  expected.  During  the 
present  parliament,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  of  reference;  and  it  is  wdl 
calculated  to  convey  necessary  information  to  candidates  at  future  dec- 
tions.  The  work  wonld  have  been  rendered  still  more  useful,  if  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  boroughs  had  been  inserted,  and  the  lead** 
ing  interests  in  towns  and  counties  had  been  mentioned, 

RELIGION. 

Art.  18. — A  Sermon^ ,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  ef 
Armthorpe,  Yorkshire j  on  Tuesdmjy  June  1,  1802,  being 
the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving.  By  John 
IVhitchousCy  Hector  of  Armthorpe^  i(c.  Ato.  ls.6d.  Ca- 
dell  fln^/ Davics.     1802. 

This  sermon  does  credit  to  the  press  at  Doncaster.  From  the  type, 
the  paper,  and  the  margin,  we  imagined  it  to  have  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  house  of  lords,  or,  at  least,  the  lord-mayor  and  common- 
council  of  the  city  of  London ;  nor  do  its  contents  differ  much,  in  style 
and  matter,  from  some  which  we  have  seen  introduced  by  such  autho- 
rity. We  read  of  the  '  romantic  schemes  of  republicans  and  levellers/ 
and  a  description  of  the  late  war,  which,  however  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  true  in  this  island,  will  not  meet  with  equal  approbation  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

*  The  aim  of  the  adversary  was  aggrandisement,  increase  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  erection  of  a  new  form  of  government  upon  Uie  ruin  oi 
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an<yiber9j  whkh  was  to  be  the  adtukatlon  and  envy  of  the  woddU 
'With  us»  the  object  in  view  was  the  preservation  of  our  present  ooii* 
6tiiution»  of  our  laws  and  liberties  $  on  one  side^  it  was  a  war  of  do« 
minion  and  conquest  -,  on  the  otber^  of  seciurity  «id  defemco,'    r,  S. 

Philosophy  comes  in  for  its  share. 

*  The  principles  of  the  new  philosophy  were  therefore  to  be  svAuti* 
tuted  in  the  room  of  Christianity.  The  speculations  of  recluse  visiona<« 
ries  and  metaphysicians  were  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon,  as  the 
best  means  of^iffusing  more  widely  general  happiness,  and  of  ad« 
vancing  the  public  good.  That  gradual  amelioration  in  political  so* 
ciety,  which  can  only  be  the  work  of  time,  was  discaidedj  and  the  ez« 
penence  of  ages  treated  with  derision/     p.  6* 

This  is  the  vulgar  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  not  considering  that 
the  head  of  this  new  philosophy,  Voltaire,  so  far  from  being  a  re- 
cluse, lived  in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  and  was  the  companion 
and  correspondent  of  kings  and  princes.  The  termination  of  war  is 
said  to  have  been  '  repeatedly  attempted  by  our  government,  and  equi- 
table terms  proposed  of  mutual  concession  and  accommodation,  bnt 
which  were  as  often  rejected  with  haughtiness  and  disdain/  But  were 
not  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  France,  which  were  treated^  in  thi^ 
country,  with  similar  haughtiness  and  disdain  ?  After  discussing  the 
question  of  war,  the  nature  of  our  constitution  becomes  a  subject  of 
panegyric ;  andj  after  much  extraneous  matter,  we  ace  at  lengtb 
brought  to  what  ought  to  be  the  main  point  in  every  Christian's  ser* 
mon  of  this  description— the  government  of  God  manifested  in.  aft 
events  of  life }  and  we  are  encouraged  to  look  up  to  him,  at  all  times, 
for  support*  We  are  exhorted,  also*  to  pray  for  the  continuance  o£ 
*  our  free  monarchy  and  pure  religion/  Now,  if  the  village  or  towq 
of  Armthorpe  in  Yorkshire  be  like  most  of  the  villages  and  towns 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  not  one  ia 
ten  could  understand  the  language  or  subject  of  this  discourse ;  and 
the  majority,  we  think,  had  therefore  the  advantage,  since  they  niight 
return  to  their  homes',  to  enjoy  their  own  reflexions  on  the  return  of 
peace,  uninfected  with  a  vast  farrago  of  political  speculations.     A 

food  criterion  of  a  sermon,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  might  be 
rawn  from  the  question.  Would  it  l^ive  offence  to  any  Christian 
community  in  the  world,?  and  is  it  impossible  to  compose  a  sermon  on 
peace,  which  might  be  received  with  equal  satisfiictlon  by  Christians 
in  this  island  and  on  the  continent  ? 

Art.  19. — The  Advantages  of  diffused  Knowledge^  A  Sep- 
mon,  preached  a(  Scarborough,  August  S;  and  at  Kingstoji 
upon  HuU,  Decanter  5,  1802,  ybr  the  Benefit  qf  two  Cha- 
rity-Schools, instituted  at  those  respective  Places  for  the: 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor.  By  Francis  IVrang' 
haniy  M.A.     ^to.  is.6d.     Mawman.     180S. 

This  sermon  is,  with  great  propriety,  dedicated  to  the  learned  so- 
ciety of  Trinity- college— for  its  contents  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  the 
majority  of  a  congregation  at  Kingston-upon-Hulj.  The  object  of  the 
dliscourie  is  to  prove  that  the  diflusioo  of  knowledge  among  the  lower 
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dssws  wilt  not  be  injuricms  to  docioty.  The  objections  of  the  bigot  and 
the  skeptic  are  repelkd.  ^  The  autocrats  of  Turkey  and  of  Kiis>sia^ 
the  pontifis  of  Rome  and  the  lataias  of  Thibet^  the  savage  idolaters  of 
of  Brahma  and  Mexitli,  the  savage  mv/o  Ja  fit  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  Pierian  spring,  the  Humes  and  the  Voltaires,  the  Paines  and  the 
Volneys,  the  Plantagenets*  the  Hales»  the  Boyles,  the  Lockes«  the 
Kewtons,  Eratostratus  and  Ephesus,  the  Nile,  the  Baltic,  American 
golfs,  and  the  easternmost  extremities  of  Asia,  the  Cooks  and  the 
MelsoQb,  the  navy  and  the  British  standard,*  all  generously  co-operate, 
ia  the  present  discourse,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  the  two 
charity «scbools$  and,  if  the  people  at  Hull  could  keep  their  purses  shut 
againj^t  such  a  display  of  eloquence  and  learning,  the  superintending  of 
these  schools  must,  in  future^  not  apply  to  scholars  to  preach  their 
charitj-sermons. 

Art.  20. — Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  hy  Thomas  KipUng^ 
D.D.  Dean  of  Peterborough,  entitled^  The  Articles  of  the 
CImrch  of  England  proved  not  to  be  Calvinistic*  By  Aca^ 
devncus.    Svo.  is.    Mawman.     1802» 

The  virulence  of  Dr.  Kipling*s  pamphlet  was  calculated  to  injure, 
rather  than  support,  the  cause  which  he  undertook  to  defend  5  and  it 
lias  excited  an  antagonist  of  better  temper  and  greater  powers  of  rea- 
soning, The  contest,  indeed,  is  of  too  insignificant  t  nature  to  ea* 
{age  the  attention  of  die  public;  and  to  reconcile  or  contrast  the  thir* 
ty-nine  articles  with  the  writings  of  Calvin,  is  a  task  for  which  few 
people  of  the  present  day  will  find  either  inclination  or  leisure.  The 
simple  and  plain  question  is — Can  the  articles  be  maintained,  or  can 
they  not,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  the  support  ofj 
er  oppcKsition  to,  them,  by  such  an  abusive  bigot  as  Calvin,  being  in 
itself  of  no  importance*  Academicus  has  indicated  several  points,  in 
which  his  adversaiy,  by  opposing  Calvin,  has  opposed  the  Scriptures; 
and  he  is  advised,  in  case  of  another  address  to  the  public,  to  attend 
to  the  following  necessary  particulars  :— 

'  That  to  char^  opponents  with  holding  opinions  which  they  ex- 
pressly disavow,  is  a  violation  of  the  established  rules  of  iiterary  con- 
troversy; — that  to  revile  their  characters  has  no  tendency  either  to  con- 
vince or  to  conciliate  them ;— that  to  attribute  their  sentiments  or  ac- 
tions to  mental  derangement  is  not  consistent  with  humanity  or  com- 
mon decency ;— and  that  it  is  the  extreme  of  rashness  to  stigmatize 
their  doctrines  as  blasphemous,  without  first  enquiring  whether  the/ 
are  not  expressly  affirmed  in  the  word  of  God/    p.  32. 

Art.  31.  —  Christian  Benevolence  ei forced;  in  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Leicester,  on 
Stmdmf,  October  30,  1802.  By  Edward  Thojnas  Vaughan, 
M.  A.  t^c.  For  the  Benefit  of  a  Female  Asylum,  lately 
established  in  that  Town.    Svo.  Is.    Rivingtons.     1802. 

-*  Many  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  com- 
miserating the  case  of  poor  girls,  (who,  being  trained  up  in  ignorance 
and  idleness,  and  exposed  in  early  life  to  tb<i  contagion  of  bad  examplee^ 
are  unfitted  for  any  useful  office  in  society,  and  often  fall  a  prey  to  se* 
dttction  and  prostitution^  baye  opened  an  aaylum  for  them.    The  de* 
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«igB  is  to  incmt  sach,  above  the  age  of  twelTeyeaxv,  iu  appesrto  be 
objectf  o£compumm,  to  i^merre  them  from  those  evils  to  which  they 
are  peculiarly  liable^  to  instil  into  thdr  minds  the  principles  of  mora- 
lity and  religion,  and  to  inure  them  to  habits  of  industrv  and  cheerful 
obedience^  by  instructing  and  employing  them  in  every  kind  of  house« 
hold  work>  sewing,  getting  up  linen,  &c.  which  may  qualify  them  ta 
become  good  servant?,  or  to  earn  their  support  in  a  reputable  manner* 
A  house  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  which  twdve  girU  are; 
received,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
matron,  subject  to  the  entire  direction  and  control  of  the  snbscribers** 
r.  5. 

Thb  benevolent  design  required,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  aid  of  n 
sermon ;  and  the  charitably-disposed  will  contribute,  in  some  degree^ 
to  forward  a  useful  institution,  by  purchasing  this  discourse. 

Art.  22. — A  Sermon^  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  WdU 
sallf  in  the  County  of  Siqffbrd;  at  the  Archdeacon* s  VisiU- 
tioTif  August  I2y  1802.  By  the  Reverend  Edward  Cooper^ 
Rector  of  Hamstall  Ridware,  He.  Published  by  Desire  <f 
the  Archdeacmiy  and  the  Clergy.  Svo.  Is.  Cadell  aiid 
Davies*     1802* 

A  iudicious  discourse  on  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  to  be  attentive  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  chunih  on  justification  by  faith  alone;  and  to  beware, 
of  those  errors  against  which  the  articles  on  that  subject  was  parties* 
larly  framed* 

Art.  23. — Death  bv  Stn,  but  Eternal  Life  by  Jesus  Christy 
exempted;  in  tne  Stibstance  of  two  Discourses^  delivered 
August  22 y  1802,  at  Back  Street  Meeting-House,  Horser 
ly-Doncn.  By  Henry  Hunt.  Svo.  U,  No  Bookseller^a 
Name*     1802. 

The  subject  is  glorious:  the  sentiments  are  frequently  just  anl 
good :.  the  style  is  always,  and  the  matter  sometimes,  adapted  vamitf 
to  a  methodist  meeting. 

Art.  24. — Misericordia;  or  Compassion  ta  the  Sorrows  of  the 
'  Heart.  By  Robert  Hawker ^  D.  D.  Kc.  \277W.  Is.  Wil- 
'    liams.     1802. 

•  The  Misericordia  is  an  excellent  Institution,  at  Plymouth,  for  the 
reliefof  distressed  strangers.  After  removing  their  corporeal  wants» 
their  spiritual  necessities  are  considered;  and  the  following  addresses 
are  drawn  up,  with  the  view  of  making  them  Christians  of  that  deno- 
mination which  is  generally  termed. metboJistical. 

Art.  25. — Hlust rations  of  Scriptural  Characters:  from  the 
four  Gospels.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele.    $vo.  Zs.  sewed^ 
Cobbett  afid  Morgan.     1302. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  urge  the  attention  of  readers  to  those 
characters  which  infidelity  treats  with  great  caprice  and  wantonness. 
By  placing  them  in  a  true  point  of  view,  it  is  hoped  that  those  ^ 
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hare  heen  <lel«led  bf  misreprcientatloii  will  cultivate  a  bettar  acquaiyH 
twirr  with  tbe  hiatariefl  referred  to.  The  illuatratioiM  are  well  drawn^ 
and  cannot  £vl  U>^  ttsefol  to  young  people.  « 

J^RT.  26.— TA^r  unrivalled  Felicity  of  the  British  Empire.  A 
Semion  preached  at  Salters^  Hall  J  November  Ithy  1802,  ett 
the  Commemoraiion  of  our  great  national  Delvoerances^  an-- 
nuallt/  (Aserved  in  tltat  Place.  By  the  Reverend  James  Ste^ 
wen,  FuUished  at  the  Retfuest  of  sonhs  of  the  Author^ t 
Friends.    %vo.   \s.    Ogle.     1802. 

This  hapi^ness  is  proved  by  a  comparison  between  our  ovm  count r7 
tnd  the  Jewish  state.  Tbe  natural  advantages^  the  civil  liberties,  the  reli« 
gious  privilegiBs,  and  the  providential  interpositions^  are  displayed, 
which  have  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitant  of  this  realm.  We 
do  not  wi^h  to  detract  an  iota  from  such  a  panegyric :  but  some  of  ita 
|)arts  naturally  force  upon  our  recollection  the  Spartan  adage,  on  the 
€ase  with  wfaid^  tbe  praise  of  tbe  Athenians  may/  be  cd^vated  at 


AGRICULTURE, 

Art.  27. — Letters  and  Papers  on  Agriculture j  Planting ^  Kc^ 
Selected  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Bath  Ofid  West  of 
England  Society j  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture^ 
Arts^  Manufactures  y  and  Commerce.  Originally  ptMish&i 
in  nine  Volumes y  abridged  in  two.  2  Fols^  Svo,  lis.  Boards, 
Kobinsons.     1802. 

Th(B  nine  volumes,  originally  published  by  the  Bath  and  West-of^ 
JBngland  Society,  are,  in  this  collection,  brought  within  the  shorter 
torapass  of  two,  *  not  by  a  partial  selection  of  particular  papers,  but 
by  preserving  the  substance  of  every  one,  rejecting  only  such  parts  of 
faoh  as  are  uninteresting.'  We  w'dl  not  pretend  to  have  compare^} 
these  two  with  the  former  nine  vokimea^  their  prototypes  -,  but,  so  hue 
as  our  recollection  assists  us,  the  most  important  observations  seem  to 
be  retained  3  and  the  present  appears  to  be  a  valuable  abridgement. 

Art.28.— ^0»  the  Improvement  <f  poor  Soils,  read  in  the 
Holdemess  Agricultural  SocietVy  June  6,  1796,  in  Answer 
to  the  following  Question;  *  Jrhat  is  the  best  Method  of  cut- 
iioating  and  improving  poor  Soils^  where  Lime  and  Ma* 
nure  cannot  be  nadV  IVtih  an  Appendix  and  Nates.  By 
J.Aldersony  M.  D.    8w.  2^.     Vemor  and  Hood. 

This  is  an  ingenious  little  essay ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  authoi^a 
doctrine  in  its  whole  extent.  The  necessity  of  a  union  of  earths  as 
vegetable  food,  because  a  union  is  necessary  for  fluxing  by  heat,  will 
not  admit  of  an  argument.  That  fences  render  ground  fertile,  by  ob- 
structing the  wind,  and  'shaking*  the  electrical  Huid  from  it,  is  also 
^mo  fanciful ;  and  that  alders,  rushes,  and  moss,  produce  iron,  is  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  evidence.  We  have  reason  to  think  that 
Calces  of  iron  injure  the  fertility  of  landj  onlj  when  in  excess.  In  m»* 
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derate  proportions^  ^they  seem  to  add  to  it — Some  of  our  anthoi^i  - 
ideas,  particularly  reapecting  irrigation^  are,  howerer,  ingenious  and 
juat* 

Art,  29. — A  Lecture  intr^ductary  to  a  Course  of  Lectures' on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  by  a  Society  of 
practical  Farmers :  delivered  at  the  Agricultured  Imtitu* 
tion^  Spring  Gardens,  07i  Tuesday j  February  8,  1S03* 
4to.     Zs.  6d.    Wliite. 

This  institution  is  not  designed  to  rival  or  interfere  with  other 
agricultural  societies,  or  with  those  of  which  agriculture  is  one  object. 
Tl/e  authors  speak,  with  respect,  of  those  patriotic  characters  to  wbiclr 
the  science  is  so  much  indebted.  They  think,  however,  perhaps  witk 
reason,  that  vivd  voce  communications  may  be  more  impressive  and 
useful ;  and  they  mean,  if  suitably  encouraged,  to  establish  a  ^^  for 
the  exhibition  and  communication  of  the  various  implements  and  me» 
chanical  improvements  in  the  practice  of  agricultural  operations,  with 
a  library  comprising  every  valuable  publication  on  the  subject. — Tbm 
introduction  is  clearj  comprehensive,  and  judicious. 

MEDICINE,  ic. 

Art,  30. — A  popular  Vino  of  the  Structure  and  Eamony  of 
the  Human  Body:  interspersed  with  Reflections ,  vwralp 
practical,  and  viiscellaiieous  i  including  modern  Disccroe- 
rieSy  and  designed  for  general  Ivformation  and  Imffrave^ 
vient.  To  which  Is  annexed,  an  Explanation  of  Difficult 
Terms.  By  John  Felt  ham.  12  fuo.  Is.  Boards.  Ginger. 
1803. 

We  are  so  often  embarrassed  by  the  half-learned  pretender,  that  we 
are,  perhaps,  not  the  most  impartial  critics  of '  popular '  works.  This, 
before  us,  though  far  too  diffuse,  is,  however,  interesting,  by  the  very 
happy  manner  in  which  the  descrij^iions  are  conveyed*  Yet  there  are 
too  many  errors,  owing  to  the  cxueme  complaisance  of  the  author^ 
who  trusts,  implicitly,  every  writer  who  speaks  with  confidenoe^  and 
has  been  popular  before  this  publication  commenced. 

The  frontispice  is  attractive,  though  very  incorrect  in  point  of 
drawing;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  attention  of  the  lady,  when  wt 
perceive  her  contemplating  the  human  heart.  •  The  instructor  has  hit 
hand  on  his  heart,  but  is  unable  to  draw  the  lady  fronr  her  study;  and 
she,  indeed,  seems  rather  intent  on,  some  object  more  interesting,  o£ 
which  the  heart  is  only  a  symboL  While  we  speak  of  this  organ,  wa 
may  just  mention  a  strange  error  on  this  subject,  where  the  author 
describes  the  heart  as  loving  through  the  breast,  because,  in  some  situ* 
ations,  its  beat  is  not  felt  at  the  usual  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia 
seaired  in  its  situation  with  peculiar  care.  Perhaps  the  picture  may 
have  been  taken  at  this  moment ;  and  the  anxiety  in  the  lady's  looks 
seems  to  show  that  she  fears  a  heart  may  rove.  The  motto  to  this 
frontispice.  however,  baffles  our  scholarship  :  we  shall  transcribe  it, 
as  an  exercise  for  the  *  seventh  form  hys:*  we  never  went  beyond  the 
//;r/^»— '  Doctrini  delectans  animam  increscit.* 
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Art.  31.' — The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatofy :  wtdtmdng^ 
\ .  The  EUmenis  of  pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  2.  The 
ilateria  Medica ;  or^  an  Account  of  the  different  Svhstances 
amphyed  in  Medicine,  3.  The  pharmaceutical  Preparations 
and  medicinal  Compositions  of  tfie  latest  Editions  of  the  Lon^ 
don  and  Edinburgh  PJtarmacopoeias.  8vo.  9^.  Boardf^ 
Kobinsons» 

While  we  in  Tain  wait  for  a  pharmaceutical  treatise,  equdly  ift- 
teresting  and, co-extensive  with  the  later  improvements  in  chemistry, 
we  announce  this  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  not 
essenttaily  differing  from  that  of  1794.  Another  Dispensatory,  from 
the  same  college,  is  also  soon  expected;  and  we  finiy  then  look  for 
another  edition  of  the  present  work*  Grreat  bodies^  however^  move 
with  a  dignity  inconsistent  with  rapid  progress :  they  threaten  long  be* 
lore  they  strike* 

But  when  we  speak  of  a  pharipaceutical  treatise,  we  suspect  that  we 
are  liable  to  he  misunderstood.  What  is  called  fbarmaty  in  the  pre* 
sent  volume,  is  a  body  of  doctrines  calculated  for  the  operator,  and  the 
^neral  principles  of  the  subject.  The  real  meaning  of  the  woid  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  eiFeets  of  different  menstrua  on  various  bodies,  so 
lar  as  they  adapt  them  for  medical  use,  and  the  changes  produced  oa 
them,  as  medicines,  by  the  different  processes.  This  is  a  work  of  which 
we  have  no  example  in  our  language,  except  so  far  as  approaches  are 
made  to  it  in  the  short  imperfect  notes  added  to  each  process.  With 
such  materials  in  onr  hands,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  long  without  an 
able  volume  upon  this  subject. 

Art.  32. — Practical  Infprmaiion  on  the  malignant .  Scarlet 
Eever  arid  Sore-throat.  In  wluch  a  new  Mode  of  Trea£^ 
went  is  Jretly  communicated,  Bj/  E.  Peart,  M.  D.  Zvo^ 
is.ed.    Miller.     1802. 

Jn  the  preface,  Dr.  Peart  enlarges  a  little  on  different  medical  the- 
ories, particulariy  those  of  Dr.  CuUen,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  Dr.  Brown. 
He  finds  all  somewhat  embarrassed  with  difficulties,  and,  in  general, 
unsatisfactory.  The  principal  information  contained  in  this  litlle  work 
Is  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  scarlatina  and  malignant  sore-throat.  It 
coii»stsof  a  drachm  of  volatile  alkali  in  two  ounces  and  half  of  Vater; 
the  dose,  two  tea^spoonfufe — the  twentieth  part  of  alkali  j  viz.  three 
grains.  On  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  we  shall  make  no  remarks. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  a  pecuKar  epidemic,  and  the  roedi* 
erne  was  at  first  given  towards  its  decline,  when  medicine  is  some^ 
^me$  more  effectual.  It  continued,  however,  to  succeed  ;  and  the 
worid  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Peart  for  his  conmiunication.  The 
author  enlarges,  with  some  hurCtour,  on  the  chemical  reasoning  which 
the  fact  will  excite,  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  medicine :  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  oxygenated  remedies*  will  still  remain 
uncertain.  We  may,  however,  ask  the  author,  whether  one  circum* 
stance  may  not  be  properly  taken  into  consideration ;  viz.  the  com<» 
fNtrative  facility  wi^i  which  the  oxygen  may  be  separated  from  the 
different  substances,  in  combination  with  which  it  is  exhibited* 
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Art,  33. — An  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Operation  of  a 
new  Medicine  for  Gout.     Svo^  4^.  sewed.    Johnson. 

We  are  not  fond  of  specifics }  nor  do  we  implicitly  trust  to  reme^ 
dies  kept  as  secrets.  Yet  the  gout  is  a  disorder,  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  martyrs,  so  little  understood  even  at  this  time,  that  we  can- 
not say  a  cure  will  be  impossible.  We  are,  however,  strongly  tn« 
dined  still  to  doubt,  especially  as  some  trials  which  we  have  witness* 
ed,  though  not  steady  or  sufficiently  continued,  have  not  supported 
the  pretensions  here  brought  forward. 

The  present  medicine  does  not,  however,  rank  with  quack  arcana. 
One  physician.  Dr.  Beddoes,  knows  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared— for  the  remedy  is  a  vegetable,  and  uncompounded.  Others 
are  entrusted  with  it ;  and  men  of^science,  in  whose  hands  it  has  been 
placed,  speak  of  it  with  commendation.  The  author,  too,  wishetf 
only  to  establish  its  utility,  and  is  then  willing  to  resign  the  seCfet,  on 
receiving  a  proper  reward.  Should  it  prove  successful,  he  deserves  a 
very  considerable  one. 

COW  POX. 

AnT.  34. — A  Treatise  on  the  Cow-Pox;  containing  an-Enu^ 
meratioji  ofihe  ^rindipal  Facts  in  the  History  of  that  Dis- 
ease; the  Method  of  communicating  the  Infection  bylnocw* 
lotion;  and  the  Means  of  distinguishing  between  the  genu^ 
ine  and  spu)*ious  Cow-Pox.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  By. 
George  Belly  Surgeon.  l2mo.  3j.  Bound.  Longman 
and  Rees.     1802. 

Thb  is  a  very  perspiniout  and  judicious  account  of  what  is  hitherto 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  cow-pox.  Mr.  G.  Bell,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  engages  at  some  length  in  the  subject, 
and  trusts,  perhaps  a  little  too  indiscriminately,  what  his  predecessor! 
have  advanced.  We  chiefly  allude  to  Dr.  Loy's  Experiments  oa  the 
Effects  of  the  Matter  of  the  Grease  producing  the  Cow-^pox,  and  what 
has  been  called  the  '  spurious  disease.'  On  the  former,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently enlarged ;  and  on  the  latter  subject  we  would  only  remark^ 
that  we  wish  the  language  to  be  altered.  It  is  either  the  cow-pox,  or 
not :  the  distinction  shoukl  be  accurately  attended  to,  and,  as  our 
author  remarks,  the  vaccine  pustule  observed  daily.  If  it  be  not  the 
vaccina  in  evezy  period,  with  its  progressive  regular  changes,  it  ia 
nothing.  The  same  has  been  noticed  of  smallpox,  and  does  not  mi* 
litate  against  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  disease.  . 

Art.  35. — Practical  Observations  on  Vaccination:  orlnocula* 
tionfor  the  Cow^Pock.  By  John  Redman  Coxe,  M,  D,  Ke. 
Enihellishedwith  a  coloured  Engraving*  representing  a  corn* 
farative  Fiew  of  the  varums  Stages  of  the  vaccine  arid  Small* 
Pox.     ^0.     4s.     Philadelphia.     1802. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  vaccina  that  we  hare  seen  from  the  new 
world.  The  disease  appears  there  nearly  as  in  £afx>pt  |  but  we  think 
the  fever  seems  a  little  longer,  and  sometimes  more  severe.  Dk 
Coxe  conskiers  the  subject  with  great  propriety,  though  perhaps 
with  a  little  too  much  prolixity  and  minuteness  of  remark.  Hia  elH 
•ervationirhowevcri  are  jadicMus  and  instructive* 
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EDUCATION. 

AiT.  36.— JtiWTMfe  Biography:  or.  Lives  of  celebrated  CkiU 
dren.  Inculcating  Ftrttte  Inf  eminent  Examples  from  real 
L^e.  To  which  are  added  Moral  ReflectionSy  addressed  to 
the  Youth  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mr.  Josse,  Professor  of  the 
Spanish  ard  French  Languages.    12mo.  es.  sewed*,  Dulau. 

The  number  of  wonderful  children  in  Prance  exceeds  veiy  much 
what  we  meet  with  in  England,  where  early  years  are  still  regarded 
as  adapted  more  for  air  and  exercise  than  sedentary  occupations, 
liocke  and  Newton  are  said  not  to  have  displayed  any  extraordinaty 
talents  till  they  had  passed  their  twelfth  year  j  and,  what  is  learned  be* 
fore  seven  years  of  age  by  way  of  study,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  do  not  wish  parents  to  attempt  to 
make  prodigies  of  their  children  too  soon  in  lite,  their  education  is 
not  to  be  neglected;  and  this  work  will  show  what  the  human  mind  - 
is  capable  of  producing  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  be  read  by  the  young  as  by  their  parents,  to  whom  it  will  af- 
lord  a  great  fund  of  amusement* 

Art.  37. — The  Parlour  Teacher.     l2mo.  6d.    Daiion  and 

Harvey. 
Art.  38. — J^he  Post  Boy.     l2mo,  6d.    Darton  and  Harvey. 

Two  little  ABC  books,  with  suitable  engravings. 

Art.  39. — Parental  Education;  or^  Domestic  Lessons:,  a 
Miscellatn^,  intended  for  Youth.  By  E.  A.  Kendal^  Esq. 
l2mo.  4s.  Bound.    Hurst.     1803. 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  his  ideas  of  the  superior  abilities  dis- 
played in  modem  books  of  amusement,  for  the  young,  over  those  of 
former  years.  Yet  a  great  many  of  these  enlightened  volumes  ought 
to  be  discountenanced,  if  not  despised,  by  all  those  who  profess  the 
religion  established  in  this  Icingdom.  Their  writers  have  too  much 
philosophy  to  mention  the  Christian  system.  What  a  debt  would 
they  have  laid  on  their  fellow-citizens,  if,  while  they  rejected  the  su- 
perstition of  earlier  authors  in  this  class,  and  supplied  its  place  with 
useful  knowledge,  they  had  retained  that  divine  institution,  compared 
with  which  their  own  imaginations  are  but  the  dream  of  a  sick  brain ! 
Mr.  Kendal  speaks  very  decorously  of  /ruth  and  virfne;  so  did  the 
stoics :  but  he  talks  no  more  than  they  did  of  the  Grod  of  Christians. 
As  their  histories  are,  both  of  them,  pretty  ancient,  we.  see  not  why 
one  of  them  should  be  supposed  to  describe  a  real  person,  more  than 
the  other;  how  then  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  a  chapter  'On  the 
Forgiveness  of  Injuries,'  great  mention  is  made  of  Dion  of  Syracuse, 
and  not  a  word  said  of  the  vastly  superior  example  of  Jesus  of  Naza* 
icth? 

Art.  40. — A  Key  to  ChavibaxuTs  Exercises :  being  a  correct 
Translation  of  the  various  Exercises  contained  in  that  Book^ 
By  E.  J.  Voisin.    \2mo.  Zs.   Bound*  Longmaa  and  Rees. 

18US. 

How  the  trar.s!alor  can  call  this  *  A  Key  to  Chambaud/  we  ctonot 
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•onceive.  A  man  who  should  Bee  the  books  together,  without  Icnow^ 
ing  the  order  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  printed,  might  as  v^^\  term, 
the  volume  *  A  Key  to  M.  Voisin.'  All  thai  we  see  in  this  produc- 
tion convinces  us  that  it  is  worse  than  useless;  for  it  will  either  enable 
an  unqualified  person  to  pretend  to  teach  by  Chambaud's  Exercises^ 
or  it  will  enable  an  idle  boy  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  a  good  master. 

Art.  41. — Elements  of  French  Grammar ^  more  especially  de-^ 
signed  for  the  Use  of  the  Gentlemen  Cadets  of  the  noyul 
Slilitary  Acadenvtf  at  lyoolwich.  By  Lewis  Catty,  \2mo. 
'6s.  Bound.     Johnson.     1802. 

Of  Mr.  Catty's  abilities,  as  a  teacher,  we  certainly  ought  to  think 
highly,  because  he  is  retained  in  that  capacit)*  at  the  Woolwich  Aca* 
demy :  but  we  see  no  signs  of  superiority  in  his  grammar  over  those 
that  are  already  in  use.  In  our  opinion,  Chambaurrs  was  the  best  di- 
vision of  the  tenses,  because  the  most  simple.  Mr.  Catty's  indicative 
mode  has  2i  present ,  a  preter-imperfect,  two  preterites,  one  anterioKj 
one  preter 'pluperfect,  ivfo  futures,  and  two  conditionals.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  reduction  of  the  parts  of  speech  to  eight,  by  throwing  the  - 
noun  and  adnoun,  the  verb  and  participle  together^  is  an'  equivalent 
for  this  excessive  prolixity. 

Art.  42.  — Maternal  Instructiony  or^  Family  ConoersationSy 
on  moral  and  entertaining  SubjectSy  interspersed  with  Hi^ 
story y  Biography  y  and  original  Stories.    Designed  fbr  the 

.  Perusal  (f  Youth.  By  Elizabeth  Hclme.  2  Vols.  l2mo. 
6s.  Boards.     Longman  and  Rees. 

Mrs.  Helme  has,  in  this  work,  made  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  the 
juvenile  library.  The  conversations  are  desultory,  but  selected  with 
much  judgement.  Every  child  must  be  amused  by  reading  them;  and 
to  be  improved^  we  thiok^  he  cannot  fail. 

POETRY. 

Art.  43. — The  Infidel  and  Christian  Philosophers:  ory  the 
last  Hours  of  Voltaire  and  Addison  contrasted.  A  Poem* 
4to.     is.     YetuoY  and  Hood.     18Q2. 

\  See  where,  encircled  by  his  atheist  train, 
A  wretched  prey  to  agonizing  pain. 
Upon  his  death-bed  lies,  in  deep  despair. 
The  celebrated,  witty,  gay  Voltaire ! 
A  man  to  each  succeeding  sceptic  dear ; 
Whose  arts  they  foHow,  and  whose  name  revere ! 
He  who  first  gave  their  darling  project  birth. 
Of  rooting  out  religion  from  the  earth  ; 
And,  vain  of  praise  by  fawning  flatterers  giv'n, 
Dar'd  hurl  defiance  in  the  face  of  Heav'n. 
With  specious  talents  curs'd,  in  quest  of  fame, 
Lur'd  by  th*  attraction  of  a  guilty  name. 
He  those  endowments  'gainst  the  donor  .tum'd  $  i 

And  with  infuriate  zeal  and  ardour  burn'd, 
Crit.  R^v.  Vol.  37.  Aprily  1803.  »  K 
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Eeach  vestige  of  the  Goapel  to  efface, 
t  And  crush  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 

Long  time,  a  stranger  to  renK>r9e  or  fear, 
He  ran  unchecked  his  blasphemous  caree^r } 
Beyond  conception  saw  his  schemes  succeed. 
And  inly  triomph*d  in  the  impious  deed. 
£v*n  then«  when^  near  the  summit  of  desire, 
He  fear'd  with'joy  excessive  to  expire, 
Grown  grey  with  age,  and  harden 'd  in  his  crimes, 
(Example  terrible  to  future  times ! ) 
Sudden  he  sinks  beneath  th'  avenging  rod 
Of  at  mucb-ii^ur'd  long- forbearing  God. 
The  seas6n  desciii'd  for  probation  fled. 
Condemn 'd  to  feel  ere  numbered  with  the  4<^« 
(Immen*d  in  anguish,  bo^^less  of  a  cure) 
Some  portion  of  those  pains  the  damn'd  endarei'    r.  9> 

These  are  tolerable  rhymes.  The  author  is,  indeed,  a  better  rhymer 
than  reasoner;  for  he  implicitly  believes  the  Jesuitical  tales  of  the  abbe 
Barruel.  We  are  always  sorry  to  sec  a  good  cause  defended  by  weak 
arguments*  What  could  the  gentleman^  who  proves  the  advantages 
of  Christianity  by  the  fears  of  the  delirious  Voltaire  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Addison,  reply,  if  .some  Scotch  materialist  were  to  re«t  a  de* 
fence  of  aih<;isip  upon  the  calmness  of  Hume  at  his  dea^th,  ? 

Art.  44. — Poems  hy  the  late  Mrs.  Charles  Mathexcs.  Dedi- 
catedj  by  Permission^  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Countess  Fitz^ 
William.     Svo.  5s.     Boards,     Invingtons.     1-802. 

'  How  sweet  among  the  woodland  scenes  to  rovet 

When  dew-gem'd  trees  their  budding  chanps  display^ 
And  listen  to  the  thrilling  voice  of  love. 

That  floats  melodious  on  the  breath  of  May. 
To  mark  the  bursting  germ,  the  infant  tlow'r. 

Catch  the  healtb-giving  breeze  of  early  dawn, 
Mark  the  bright  tints  of  mom's  empurpled  hour^ 

And  stray  delighted  o'er  the  spangled  lawn. 
O I  theise  are  scenes  that  wake  th'  approving  thought^ 

That  bid  reflection  soar  on  eagle-wing  ! 
With  conscious  worth,  with  sense,  and  feeling  fmugbt^ 

All  that  e*er  peace  can  give  and  mem*ry  bring* 
Such  were  the<  joys,  in  life's  fair  mom  I  knew, 
When  every  thought  was  bliss,  apd  every  hope  was  new.*  p.  p. 

There  are  poems  of  considerable  merit  in  this  volume:  but  the  au* 
thoress  is  now  no  more. 

Art.  iS.-^Floribclle;  or y  the  Talp  of  the  Foreste,  a  Ballad. 
hi  four  Parts.  In  Imitation  qf  the  ancient  Sti/le^  ^to. 
Is,  6d.     Khrby,     1303. 

The  author  of  these  rhymes  imitates  our  old  ballads,  by  the  fireqQeat 
yse  of  repetitions,  and  by  adding  a  final  e  to  most  of  his  wotds.  Hie 
dtory  is  clumsily  contrived,  and  badly  versi£»d* 
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'  The  ladye  s'cream'd       ■  the  youth  was  fainte-"— — 

Who  can  the  sequel  telle  ? 
•Tis  needlesse  for  the  Muse  to  paintc,— — 
■     Indeede  she  caanot  welle.'     p.  T» 

Ar.t.46. — Rhyme  and  Reason;  short  and  original  Poenis.  8ro. 
4*.     Boards.     Blacks  and  Parry.     1803. 

'  Lest  the  ungentle  reader  should  think  the  author  of  the  following 
poems  too  arrogant  in  assuming  a  claim  to  "  reason  "  in  his  rhymes, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  state  the  writer's  own  ideas  on  the  subject : — 
By  amiexing  the  term  rcasoHy  he  presumes  to  say,  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  put  some  meaning  into  his  verses  \  whether  it  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  candid  critic  alone. 
The  writer  is  not  without  hope  that  his  gentle  readers  who  are  conver- 
sant with  modem  poetry  (as  it  is  termed  most  courteously)  will  thank 
him  for  his  attempt  to  combine  rhyme  and  reason,  on  the  score  of  no- 
velty. The  author  declares  openly  to  critics  of  all  descriptions,  that 
he  is  not  so  courteous  to  himself  as  to  think  that  his  poems  have  the 
smallest  claim  to  the  title  of  poetry.  With  respect  to  the  familiarity 
of  his  style,  the  author  deems  no  apology  necessary,  ^  slip-shod 
Muses,  and  other  ladies  tn  disbahilk,  or,  in  plain  English,  half-dressed, 
are  at  present  the  f^hion  or  rage.'     f.  v. 

These  poems  are  the  trifles  of  a  man  of  talents. 

*  The  Poetical  -Mistress. 

*  My  Chloe  has'  immortal  charms 

Which  time  and  death  defy  j 
Of  ivory  arc  both  her  arms. 
And  a  diamond  ts  each  eye : 

"*  Her  hair  of  ebony  is  made. 

Each  lock  so  strong  and  big. 
That  not  e*en  fashion  will  persuade 

My  aymph  to  wear  a  wig  : 

'  Her  bosom,  all  so  fair  and  round, 

is  made  of  alabaster  j 
So  no  good  reason  can  be  found 

To  say  it  will  not  last  her. 

*  The  face  of  this  enchanting  maid 

U  one  bright  damask  rose. 
And  when  it  on  her  cheeks  shall  fade 
'Twill  flourish  on  her  nose  \ 

*  For  beauty  equal  and  for  fame, 

lier  praise  V\\  still  rehearse ; 
Whose  charms  arc  lasting  as  my  flame. 
And  deathless  as  my  verse.'     p.  54* 


'  On  Chloe's  Reserve. 

'  Let  Chloe  put  on  her  imperious  frown  j 

Or,  what  is  worsci  resume  her  treacherous  smiles, 
2K2 
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I  care  not,  I  am  posting  up  to  town. 
Saddle  my  horso — 'tis  only  fifty  miles. 

'  Some  swains,  indeed,  wo^ld  hang  themselves  on  willows. 
Or  plunge  their  noddles  into  streams  so  cold  ;* 

I  hite  fresh  water  and  silt  water  billows — 
Pho,  these  aie  boyish  tricks,  and  I'm  too  old  ! 

*  Chloc  would  wed  me  did  she  think  1  had  wealth— 
Chloe  is  deep,  perhaps,  but  I  am  deeper ; 

I'll  walk  the  Mall,  and  woo  some  la^s  by  stealth. 

And  buy  as  pure  good  love,  and  so  much  cheaper  !*    f.  80* 


*  To  my  Family  Harjisichord. 

«  Street  emblem,  well  thy  various  notes  pourtraj 
The  chequer  d  cares  of  my  domestic  day, 
I   '  In  the  rough  rumbling  cadence  of  thy  base 

My  bui<  her's  and  my  brewer's  voice  I  trace: 
When  fchriller  sounds  arise  upon  mine  car 
My  wife's  mclodi'>us  pipe  I  seem  to  hear; 
When  to  her  maids  she  speaks  her  sov'reign  will. 
Or  curtain  lectures  tell  it  plainer  still, 
Those  strains  again  r- ah,. no!  they  higher  soar — 
Some  cordials,  John  j  and  shut  ttie  nurs*ry  door. 
Thus,  with  my  duns,  my  children,  and  my  wife, 
I  play  ihe  treblo  and  the  bass  of  life  : 
Blest  11  s;rrment,  thy  notes  and  mine  arc  one. 
Save  your's  have  tops,  and  mine,  alas !  have  none  !*  p.  82. 

This  author  evidently  knows  what  a  sonnet  should  be,  end  should 
not  have  classed  poems  of  twelve  and  sixteen  lines  under  that  title. 
We  may  add,  that,  to  abuse  Peter  Pindar,  is  not  very  decent  in  a  man 
who  has  thought  proper  to  imitate  him. 

Art.  47. — Lore:  an  Allegory,  To  which  are  added  several 
Po€}ns  ajid  Translations.  By  Jaunts  La-ucrence.  ^-oo.  2s,  ed^ 
Faulder.     1802. 

A  translation  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us,  met  with  the 
most  flattering  success  in  Germany.  We  trust  it  is  less  likely  to  please 
in  England.  The  world,  it  Fcems,  was  very  virtuous  and  very  happy,  as 
long  as  it  was  governed  by  Religion,  and  as  Religion  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Love  ;  but  its  miseries  began  when  Superstition  introduced 
Chastity,  and  delivered  Love  into  the  custody  oi  the  jailor  Hymen. 

1  he  translation  of  Mathison*s  beautiful  ode  is  but  poorly  executed. 
This  poet,  indeed,  has,  of  all  the  German  writers,  been  the  most  un- 
fortunate in  his  translator,  except  Gop.the,  whose  Herman  and  Doro- 
thea was  utterly  ruined  by  its  execrable  version.  Th  ? '  Poet's  Consola- 
tion' paraphrases  a  thought  which  h?s  been  expressed  by  Waller  in 
his  happiest  manner.     I'he  best  thing  in  the  volume  is  this-— 

*  As  gay  lord  Edward  in  a  lively  freak 
Kissed  antient  Margaret,  "for  the  dame  was  kind. 
He  found,  although  the  rose  had  left  her  cheek. 
The  thorn  upon  her  chin  remain  behind.'     p.  445. 
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DRAMA. 

Art.  48. — ThtFcHLof  Carihage.  A  Tragedy.  First  preseni^ 
ed  at  tJie  Theatre^  JVhithy,  With  Additions  arid  Correc- 
tions.     Bj/  William  Watlcvu.     Svo.  2s.  6d.    Liiw.  1802.     . 

This  tragedy  is  upon  a  noble  story.  The  blank -verse  is  tolerablj 
constructed,  and  its  faults  only  such  as  are  common  to  aH  indidefcnt 
tragedies  ;  but  sins  of  omission  are  as  deadly  in  poetry  as  in  religioo  $ 
and  this  drama  must  be  cbndemned  under  the  statute  against  me- 
diocrity. 

Art.  49. — Joseph.    A  sacred  Dravia.    B\f  W^  T.  Procter. 
Svo.     Is.  6d.     No  Bookseller's  Name.     1802. 

Mr.  Procter  has  unfortunately  supposed,  that  to  arrange  ten  ^Uft* 
Vies  in  a  line  is  to  write  blank-verse. 

'  Call  my  steward  to  attend  them.     Faithfol ! 

[Enter  FaiibfiA, 
Go  'tend  those  weary 'd  travellers.     They  come  from 
Canaan*s  far  disfant  clime  :  but  not  so  far 
As  to  'scape  th'  universal  famine — Ah  ! 
No.     It  rages,  by  divine  command,  thro* 
Many  a  fated  country.     Oar's  is  the 
Storehouse  of  supplies — ^thc  favour*d  spot  o^ 
Heav'n's  all  fructifying  smile — decreed,  in 
God's  high  council,  the  repository 
Exhaustless,  of  provision  bounteous, 
Which  he  has  made  to  save  a-famish'd  world 
From  starving  j  and  the  craving  appetite. 
By  pinching  hunger  ravenous  made,  to 
Satisfy.     See  yonder.  Faithful,  they  creep 
With  feeble  step  j  with  difficulty  my 
JDocr  they'll  reach.'     p.  8. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  50. — Boniance  of  the  Pyrenees.     4  Fols.     1 2ww.     18x. 
Boards.   Bobinsoiis.     1 802, 

Whatever  has  been  invented  to  perplex,  astonish,  and  terrify,  stnki 
into  a  tame  and  insipid  narrative^  when  compared  with  the  descrip* 
tions  before  us.  It  is  attempted,  however,  in  the  last  volume,  to  re* 
duce  the  whole  to  probability,  to  easy  contrivances,  and  artificbd 
means  of  exciting  terror.  ,The  management  we  cannot  highly  ap- 
prove ;  the  first  part  is  too  much  heightened ;  and  it  fails  of  its  efFect, 
by  the  too  strong  working  of  the  engine.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  pais 
ceases,  and  agony  is  lost  in  stupefaction.  In  the  concluding  volame, 
the  tale  is  again  told  to  explain  the  contrivance,  and  it  palls  upon  the 
sense.  Numerous  impr6habililies  aisp,  which  are  not  cleared,  contri- 
bute to  disgust  us.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  work  of  no  common  artist* 
Much  knowledge,  in  different  de}irirtments  of  science,  occasionally 
OGCun  i  but  man^ment,  perhaps  expeiience,  i$  requisite  to  bring 
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hid  power*  to  tfaeir  proper  exeriioaj  without  whicfaj  the  effect  must 
necessarily  fail. 

Art.  51. — Nothing  New,  a  Novel,  in  which  is  drawn  charac- 
ieristic  Sketch^sfrom  vioderri  and  fashionable  Life.  3  Vols. 
l2mo.     105.  68.     Boards.^   Booth.     1802. 

*  ExpedeHerculem. •— The  lan^age,  through  the  wfaolei  it 
equally  incorrect,  and  the  incidents  most  strange  and  improbabie. 
They  may  be  drawn  from  modem  and  fashionable  life ;  but  it  is  a  life 
of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Art.  52. — Eccenfy-ic  Philarilhrophy,  aNopel.     ZFols.  Ifitno. 
105.  erf.     Boards,     Booth.     1802.  . 

A  scion  from  the  Grerman  stock,  and  as  stupid  and  improbabre  as 
any  of  those  productions  which  we  have  hitherto  imported  from  thit 
country.  The  hero  is  at  once  a  libertine  and  a  man  of  honour— prime- 
minister  to  three  or  four  monarchs,  not  in  succession,  but  of  different 
kingdom^— a  natural  philosopher,  acting  the  conjurer— 'the  man  of 
science  without  study,  of  business  without  application.  ■  The  work  is 
decidedly  a  translation,  and  far  from  a  correct  one.  We  often  catch 
the  original  word  through  the  author's  blunders. 

Art.  53.— CrfiW,  or  Tale  of  Mystery,  by  Dacray^DuflumL 
4  Vols,  *  1 2mo.    1 65.    Boards.     Lane.     1 803. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  are  professedly  translated  from 
the  French  novel  which  furnished  Mr.  Holcroft  with  his  celebrated 
melordrama,  The  Tale  of  Mystery.  The  last  two  are  imitations  only, 
and  somewhat  faint.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  highly  interesting, 
though  the  villanous  conduct  of  tbeTrequelins  renders  ii,  occasionally, 
painful;  and  we  siisj^ect  that  such  cale^  of  villany  may  sometimes  sug- 
gest, rather  than  deter  from  crimes.  The  denouement  is  managed  with 
peculiar  dexterity. 

MLSCELLANKOUS  LIST. 

Art.  54. — Part  the  First,  of  an  Address  to  the  Public,  frotn 
the  Society  for  tlw  Suppression  of  Vice,  instituted,  in  Lon  • 
don,  1802.  Setting  forth,  Xi;ith  a  List  ff  the  Members,  the 
Utility  a)id  Necessity  of  such  an  Institution,  and  its  Claim  to 
public  Supper t.     Siv.     2s.     Spragg.     1803. 

We  have  read  this  calm,  persuasive,  and  dispassionate.  Address 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  author's  views  are  clear,  judicious,  and 
discriminated  -,  and  the  whole  plan  merits  very  considerable  commen- 
dation.   We  cannot  doubt  of  its  meeting  with  encouragement. 

Art.  55.'^^Funfor  every  Day  in  the  Tear,  or  Food  for  all  Pa-* 
lates,  a  choice  Collection  of  the  best  JeSts  and  JVittkisnis. 
\2mo.     35.  Qd,     Boards.    Hurst. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  long  bill  of-fare  will  be  found  uni- 
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farm  and  equal  throu^  the  whole  fear:  if,  however,  the  food  on  some 
of  the  days  be  hut  dry  and  maigrti  yet  vciy  frequently  the  dbhes  hiwa 
a  deaf  of  ^f  and  seascming  in  them. 

Art.  56. — British  Liberfy;  or.  Sketches^  critical  and  demon- 
strativCy  of  the  State  of  English  Subjects.  To  which  are  am- 
.  7\excd^  mnwiary  Remarks  on  Revolution,  High  Treason^ 
and  Trial  by  Jury,  Addressed  to  tlie  People  of  England 
gen^rallj/f  and  to  the  Soldiers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^ s  Re- 
giments  of  Foot -Guards  ^  Kc,  With  an  Appendix  ^  containing 
({n  interesting  Extract  from  a  public  Prints  atid  brief  (73- 
servatiofis  on  the  presumptive  Existence  of  a  dangerous  So^' 
ciety.    By  Amiais  Patri^.     \2ma.  ed.    Neil.     1803. 

How  Mr:  Amicus  Patrix  came  to  adopt  the  epithets  of  cri//rir/ and 
Jemwstrative  for  his  sketches,  we  know  not ;  for  certainly  there  is  no-  , 
t^ing  in  them  cpcamin^  with  any  sort  of  critical  skill,  nor  any  thing 
demonstrated  that  all  the  world  did  not  know  before.  I'he  author  saya 
that  no  country  but  ooir  own  can  boast  a  Greenwich  or  a  Chelsea- Ho- 
spital. So  far  as  names  go,  be  is  right.  We  shall  take  no  trouble  to' 
go  to  any.  other  pait  of  the  continent  to  refute  him,  until  he  hd&dtmQU* 
strnted  to  us  that  '  the  Hospital  of  Invalids '  is  not  in  existence  at 
Paris, 

'  Ever  vain  and  useless  will  be  the  attempts  of  disaffected*  persons, 
if  there  b^  any  such  now,  to  excite  rebellion  in  this  country,  llie 
immense  majority  of  loyal,  patriotic,  and  well  aflfccted  people,  con- 
tent with  the  laws  which  j>rotect  them,  v/ill  at  any  period  declare 
themiselves  against  all  insurgents,  in  defisnce  of  their  king,  constitu- 
tion, lives,  and  projjcptres.*     p.  15. 

We  did  not  t.hink>  on  opening  these  Sketches,  that  the  writer  had  * 
sufficient  discernment  to  make  this  obvious  remark  5  but,  as  he  has,  it 
is  a  pity  he  did  not  save  his  money  instead  of  spending  it  to  print  a 
book  both  ridiculous  apd  unnecessary. 

Art.  57^ — Gradus  ad  Cofitahrigiam:  or,  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms,  academical  and  coUoquial,  or  Cant,  which  are  used 
at  the  l/niversity  of  Cambridge,  With  a  Variety  of  cu-- 
rious  a?7d  entertaining  Illustratioyis,  8fo.  3^.  Richard- 
son.    1803. 

In  a  fluctuating  body  like  the  universityy  the  age  of  words  is  of  a. 
much  shorter  duration  than  in  other  places ;  and,  useful  as  this  Gradus 
may  be,  it  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  serve  nine  years — that  is  to  say, 
three  generations  of  gownsmen.  This  will  not  displease  the  editor, 
who,  m  collecting  materials  for  his  future  work,  might  insert  a  little 
more  of  the  current  wit  of  the  university ;  unless,  with  the  promotion 
of  its  celebrated  epigrammatist  to  high  magisterial  dignity,  that  arti- 
cle ceases  to  be  current^  and  i&  not  admitted  within  the  regions  of 
Golgotha. 
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Art.  58. — A  Collection  of  Papers  intended  to  promote  an  In- 
stitutionfor  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Irjfectious  Fevers^ 
in  Newcastle ^and  other  populous  Ton^fis,  together  with  the 
'  Communications^of  the  most  eyninait  Physicians,-  relative  to. 
the  Safety  and  Importance  of  annexing  Fever-Wards  to  the 
Neuxasile  and  other  Infirmaries.  Parts  I.  and  II.  \2mo. 
Cs.  Boards,     Murray  a?id  Highley. 

■  This  subject  has  often  occurred  to  us,  and  the  attempt  has  claimed 
oar  highest  approbation.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  unremitted 
attention  paid  to  it,  and  wish  this  benevolent  plan  every  success.  The 
minute  details  prevent  our  enlarging  further  on  it. 

Art.  59.  — J  Meteorological  Joicnial/or  the  Fear  1802.   By 
WUliayn  Bent.     Svo.  2s.    Bent. 

Mr.  Bent  continue^his  useful  observations,  and  tt  will  be  advantageous 
to  compare  his  observations  with  those  of  other  meteorologists*  In  the 
year  1802,  the  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  was,  in  January^  wjb. 
30.60',  and  the  least,  28.79  in  November :  the  mean,  30.<)3«  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  was  from  79^  to  26®  :  the  mean  51 .2.  The 
mean  heat  of  April  50.9.  The  hygrometer  was  from  69  to  35  :  the 
mean  54f^»  The  rain  only  15.12  inches,  of  which  3.^4-  fell  in  July, 
and  only  .^3  in  January* 

Art.  60. — A  general  introductory  Discourse  delivered  Txus- 
day  J  Nov.  16,  1802,  on  the  Objects  ^  Advantages,  aiut  in^ 
tended  Plan  of  the  new  histitution  for  public  Lectures  oh 
7iatural  Philosophy ^  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  William 
Turner y  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Literary  and  Philoso^ 
phical  Society  of  Newcastle y  and  Lecturer  in  the  new  Instil 
tution.     Svo.     Is.     Johnson.   ,1802. 

The  introduction  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious,  and  *  the  advantages' 
well  detailed ;  yet  we  think  the  plan  too  extensive  for  amateurs  3  and 
such  only  can  be  expected  in  a  provincial  town.  A  list  of  donations 
and  subscriptions  is  annexed,  which  we  wished  to  have  seen  more  ex- 
tensive. 


*^k*  In  a7is;€er  to  numcroits  inauirieSy  we  beg  to  itiform  our 
readers  that  the  continuation  of  the  Criticism  on  the  Gremilie 
Hocier  will  be  given  in  our  7icxt  Number. 
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Al  T.  I. — Hj/laire  dts  MathimattqueSy  i^c. 

tii/fory  of  the  Mathitnattcs.     Sy  J.  E.  Montucla.    (Continued 
fromFoLXXXn,p.4tCi^.) 

*  THE  invention  and  conftruftlon  of  logarithms  having  been 
treated  in  the  firft  two  volumes  of  this  hiftory,  fo  for  as  thejr 
Ijrere  bronght  towards  pcrfcftion  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
M.  Montucla>  in  the  volume  before  us,  defcribes  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  or 
cighte.enth  century,  by  ,Sherwin,  Gardiner,  Lalande,  Schulze^ 
Vega,  Button,  Taylor,  Callet,  &c.  Among  manv  others,  mce 
here  find  the  following  curious  article :  *  A  particular  anecdote, 
ivhich  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  Vega,  is,  that  while  in  Eu- 
rope the  two  works  of  Vlacq,  the  moft  complete  in  their  kind, 
demanded,  in  confequence  of  their  fcarctty,  a  new  edition,  which 
no  perfon  dared  to  undertake,  thcfe  two  works  were  reprinted 
in  China,  and  even  in  the  Imperial  palace,  in  Chinefe  charadiers, 
and  under  a  title^  which  in  Latin  is  to  this  import :  Magnus 
Canon  Logaritbmorum^  turn  pro  Simbus  ac  Tangentibus  ai  fingula 
Dena  fecundeiy  turn  pro  Numeris  abfolutis  ab  Unit  at  f  ad  iOO,ooe.* 
Typis  Sinenjibus  in  Aula  Pekinenji^  J^ff^  Imperatoris  (Kang-hi) 
txcufusy  .1721,  in  three  folio  volumes,  Chinefe  pajjer/  Of 
this  curious  impref&on,  M.  Ve^  has  {^Ti  a  copy  ac  Vienna; 
^d,  Montucla  adds,  we  have  eilewhere  remarked  that  this  ent^ 
peror  was  a  great  admirer,  both  of^he  precifion  of  Euclid's  de- 
monftrations,  and  of  the  invention  of  logarithms;  and,  what 
perhaps  could,  at  the  fame  time,  be  faid  of  no  European 
prince,  he  calculated  triaiigles  with  great  facility. — Taylor's 
Logarithms  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  for  every  angle  fecond, 
aire  noticed  with  due  refped.  After  which,  a  particular  defcrip* 
itonof  tht;  contents  of  Callet's  beautiful  and  uleful  edition  is 
App,  V«U  37.  2  L 
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given ;  and  next  the  author  fpeaks,  with  extraordinary  applaufe, 
of  the  complete  and  iiccurate  collection  of  tahles  made  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Button^  which  the  hiftorian  calls  un  chef-^eeuvre 
en  ce  genre;  adding,  that  the  hiftory  of  trigonometry  and  of 
the  invention  of  logarithms,  as  well  as  of  the  labours  and  ideas 
of  its  principal  authors,  is  extremely  curious  and  intereftin^; 
and)  beHdes,  brings  us  acquainted  with  a  great  many  refpe^Se 
men  but  little  known  on  the  continent,  and  who  have  written 
very  excellent  pieces  on  the  mathematics,  &c.— We  have  now, 
however,  continues  M.  Montucla,  to  fpeak  of  a  work  ftill  more 
confiderable  than  any  of  thofe  yet  noticed  ;  namely  that  under- 
taken, and  in  ^reat  part  executed,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Prony,  of  the  National  Inftitute.     This  publication  coiiiifts  of 
the  following  particulars :  I  ft,  A  table  of  natural  fines,  calcu- 
lated to  twenty-onf  decimals,  for  every  ten  thoufandth  part  (or 
•«ach  minute  in  the  new  divifion)  of  the  quadrant,  with  five  or- 
ders of  differences.     2d,  A  like  table  for  the  natural  tangents. 
3d,  A  table  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  from  one  to  twenty 
thouiand,  each  to  twelve  decimals,  with  three  orders  of  di^- 
ierences.     4th,  A  table  of  the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents 
for  each  hundred-thoufandth  (or  each  fecond  of  the  new  divi« 
i\o\x)  of  the  quadrant,  to  twelve  places  of  decimals,  with  three  or- 
ders of  diflterences*     5th,  The  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  arcs  to 
their  fines  or  tangents,  for  the  firft  five  centiemes  (or  new  de- 
'grees)  of  the  quadrant,  to  twelve  decimals,  with  three  orders  of 
•oiiFerences.     6th,  A  colledion  of  afironomic  tables  adapted  to 
'^  the  new  graduation  of  the  circle. 
.'  In  the  enfuing  article  the  fubjedt  of  logarithms  is  continued  2 
exhibiting  many  new  and  curious  confiderations  of  the  modern 
inathemsticians,  on  the  theory  and  calculation  of  logarithms ; 
explaining  the  particular  methods  of  conftru&ing  the  logarithms 
by  the  principal  authors,  .as,  Newton,  Gregory,  Halley,  Sharp, 
Speidell,  Euler,  &c.     In  this  account  we  obferve  the  omifiion 
of  the  method  of  Jones,  which  is  the  fame  in  efFeS  as  £uler*$( 
and  another  omiffion  of  Halley's  antilogarithmic  feries,  or  the 
ferics  which  gives  the  natural  number  in  terms  of  the  loga- 
rithm. 

Article  XXXVII.  contains  fome  fartlwr  confiderations  on 
logarithms ;  particularly  relating  to  the  logarithms  of  negative 
quantities,  with  difputes,  on  that  fubjed,  among  Leibnitz,'  Ber- 
ncruilli,  Euler,  d'Alembcrt,  and  others.' 

Art,  XXX  V  III.  enters  on  the  calculation  of  probabilities  and 
chance^.  There  are  few  things  in  the  mathematics  in  which  the 
analytic  invention  fliines  more  than  in  the  calculation  of  pro- 
t>abilities.  Indeed,  if  there  were  any  fubjed  that  might  evade 
mathematic  inveftigation,  it  would  feem  to  be  that  of  chances, 
t^ut  what  is  too  arduous  for  the  human  mind,  aflifted  hj 
^e  mathematic  genius  and  the  analytic  art?     This  kipd  •f 
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I'roteus,  (b  difficult  to  fix,  the  mathematici^i  has  at  length  Aie^ 
ce^ded  in  chaining,  and  fubmitttng  to  calculation.  He  has  been 
ab.lc  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  the  probability  of  certain  events  % 
which  has  givcni  rife  to  a  new  theory,  perhaps  the  nioft  ufeful 
and  the  moft  curious  which  hi^  mind  has  produced.  For  it  is 
of  importance  in  the'  concerns  of  life^  to  know  how  to  difcover 
the  fpecious  allurements  which  the  avarice  of  forae  men  offers  td 
others ;  either  to  avoid  them  ourfelvcs,  or  tor  preferve  others, 
who  may  not  perceive  them,  from  being  thence  impofed  on: 
Even  in  the  faireft  and  moft  equal  games,  it  is  of  confequence 
for  thofe  who  would  thus  amufe  themfelves,  to  underltand,  un- 
der different  circumftances,  how  to  diftingiiifc  the  favourable 
cafes,  or  the  contrary,  unlefs  they  would  expofe  themfelves  td 
inevitable  lofies}  and  human  prudence  in  this  cafe  is  merely 
the  art  of  eftimating  the  probability  of  events,  m  ;)rder  to  choofe 
and  determine.  The  explanation  of  the  theory  here  giveri  by. 
M.  Montucla  is  a  fplendid  example  of  the  truth  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations.  The  fame  fubjed,  in  its  various  branches,  is  con- 
tinued through  the  three  remaining  articles  of  this  analytic  di<* 
vifion  of  the  hiftory,  in  a  very  ample,  clear,  and  Iktisfkf^arjf 
manner,  with  an  application  to  oeconomic  and  political  pur« 
pofes ;  fuch  as  the  valuation  of  annuities,  reverftons^  and  ex- 
pp6lancies}  to  the  probability  of  the  juftice  of  judgements;  to 
eledions,  aiTurances,  &c. :  in  the  progrefs  of  which^  the  author 
bas  occaiton  to  notice  the  thex>ries  and  methods  of  a  variety  of 
celebrated  authors,  as  Pafcal,  Fermat,  Wallis,  Huygen^^  the 
BernouiUis^  Monmort,  DenK>ivre,  Euler,  Sauveur,  Motte, 
Condorcet^  Cramer,  Fontaine,  Beguelin,  d^Atembert^  Pttty^ 
Halley,  Simpfon,  Lacroix,  &c,  &c. 

'  Our  mathematical  hiftorian  next  enters  on  thefecond  book 
of  this  fifth  part,'  which  contains  the  progrefs  of  optics  during 
the  i8th  century.  Thid  book  is  divided  into  fixteen  articles  or 
fefiions.  In  tfaie  iirfty  the  author  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  that  fciende  in  the  century  adverted  to,  and  of  the 
principal  difcoveries  with  which  it  has  enriched  us,  relating  to 
telefcopeSj  microfcopes,  the  belioftaly  heliometer^  panofcope, 
pianorama,  &c.  Before  entering  on  the  details  of  thefe  and 
many  other  interefting  objefls,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  principal 
works  on  the  fcience  that  have  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  epoch.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  noticed  is  Smith's  Complete 
Treatifeon  Optics^  which,  notwithftanding its  various  trai^fla- 
tions  into  French^  Dutch,  German,  &c.  is  defcribed  as  very  £ir 
from  being  a  model  of  perfetftion  or  elegance.  The  other  re- 
maining works  enumerated  are  thofe  of  Euler,  of  Courtivron^ 
of  Bofcovich,  and  of  Prieftley,  with  the  French  and  German 
.  tranflations  of  the  iame. 
:-  Article  II.  contains  the  algebraic  determination  of  the  foci 
•£-  optic    glafieS)    particularly  by   Halley,   Ditcon,    Craige^ 
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Guiffi^  Ctoro,  and  Wolf.-^And  article  HI.  defcribds  ^  \xf^ 
^hefes  rdatii^  to  the  apparent  pkcd  ot  objeds  feea  bf  i^ 
f  exion  or  refrsflion  \  a  qucAion  which  yet  nBinitnd  uiriedded* 
We  find  here,  conidntty  introciuced,  the  opinions  of  the  aii>« 
eients  and  the  rhojenis  on  thb  p«nt-iM»f  AlhazeiH  Vitellioi, 
TacqutftvA3iiii6n,  Barrow,  Berkley,  Smith,  and  Snell. — ^Th& 
fcurtb  article  difeuiks  certain  curious  phnnomena  o(  direft  op- 
t|t8  or  viikxn  \  iMck  as  the  apparent  a^cstch  or  convergence  of 
parallel  rows  or  ^ieys ;  the  a^arent  elevation  of  the  horizan  ; 
the  bM^  ap|>at>ent  magnitude  of  the  (un  and  ndoon  near  the  bon 
rison  ;  an  optic  illufion  which  M.  M.,  rejeding  the  wdUknown 
tstplioat'ion  gf ren  by  Dr.  Smith,  inclines  to  afcribe  to  a  great 
Oomefkured  dii^ice,  occafioned  bv  the  interpofing  objede. 

tn  riic  fifth  article  is  given  the  niftory  of  the  invention  of  die 
iichrotnatic  tekfcope ;  a  very  important  article,  and  treated  at 
grrat  length,  the  hifto^ian  entering  pretty  fully  int«  the  difputes 
thafe  have  been  agitated  concermng  this  inv?entian,  upon  the 
ideas  of  Newton,  £^ler,  DollonC  Klingenftiem,  ClairaaC^ 
A'Alembert^  and  many  other  authors,  who  have  contributed  to 
tl^e  pcrfedtiDii  either  oi  this  theory  ot  the  pradice  of  thefe  tehw 
icopfs. 

In  the  &xth  article  we  are  prefented  with  a  difcourfie  on  the 
different  perftdHons  of  teleicopes,  on  glaflescemen^ied  together,, 
and  on  the  maimer  of  poliihin^  glaflbsu  This,  and  the  five  fol- 
lowing articles,  are  entirety  by  the  editor  Labmde,  who  hertt 
oommences  the  method  of  placing,  iat  the  head  of  the  article,  it» 
wrticular,  title  or  contents ;  which  is  certainly  a  convenience, 
Jfi  tfaifi  a^cle  are  defcsibed  the  eile^b  of  g]a£es  cemented  to- 
gether, the  modes  of  cementing  them,  and  inclc^ms  between 
them  tranfparent  liquids,  or  a  coating  of  maftic,  meked  by  the 
^ion  of  fire,  whether  by  the  method  of  abbe  Rochoo,  or  of 
others ;  which  laft  are  found  ufeful  in  obviating  the  tSkOB  of 
the  irregularities  in  the  furfaces,  and  of  the  colours;  but  which 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  foon  ipoili^ 
ing,  and  requiring  to  be  repaired  or  renewed.  A  new  method 
of  poliOiing  glafies  is  here  alfo  defcribed,  from  the  French  artift 
Antlieaulme. — In  the  feventh  article,  which  is  very  important^ 
Lalande  gives  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  telefcope,  properly  fo  called^ 
or  refle^^rs,  from  the  time  of  Newton  and  Hadiey,  through 
the  hands  of  the  principal  makers  or  improvers,  as  Bradley^ 
Molineux,  Hawkefbee,  Pailement,  Short,  and  Herfchel  efpe- 
daily,  of  whofe  labours  and  difcoveries  in  die  heavens  he  pre-^ 
ients  a  clear  and  particular  account,  and  who,  it  is  ftated,  has 
made  two  hundred  tele&opes  of  (even  feet  long,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  and  eighty  of  twenty  feet,  befides  his  very 
large  one  of  forty  feet,  and  four  feet  opening:  his  greareft  fuc-* 
cefs  in  obferving,  however,  has  been  by  means  of  a  feven-feet 
tube,  which  magnifies  aooo  times*    It  is  here  llated,  wrdtn^ 
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fftrd  to  Fnuice,  that  the  firft  conftil  Bonaparte  had  primiftd  the 
»ftraiioiners  of  that  eouotry  two  thoufand  weight  of  platina,  for 
the  purpofe  of  malcjnjr  a  telefcdpfe  of  tbirty-fix  f  rench  feet  long, 
vhich  will  prohatrlj  furpafs  eyerjr  thing  that  has  beea  hichertt 
fonftnuSted* 

•  The  next  article  is  devoted  to  microfcepes,  an4  par<tiGu!arlf 
the  folar  microfcope ;  in  which  the  author  does  juftice  to  the 
principal  perfons  who  have  interefted  themfelviss  in  their  in»- 
proveaient,  as  Kuler,  Trufs,  Delatorre,  fiaker^  DeUebarre^ 
£tnith.  Barker,  Martin,  Liberkun,  Adams,  lcc.«p-['he  ninth 
urticle  treats  of  micrometers,  the  heliometer,  and  the  prifmatic 
•fnicrometer  of  the  abb6  Rochoh^  made  of  Iceland  cryftal,^h!ch 
as  wejl  known  to  be  endued  with  the  lingular  property  of  H 
Rouble  refradion.'-^The  next  article  compriies  various  reAcft- 
jng  inftruments,  ufeful  in  aftronomy  and  navigation,  for  difi* 
4Sov^ring  the  longitude,  &c.  y  fuch  as  o^laftts,  /ex<ant$,  whole 
circles,  and  the  aftrometcr  of  Rocbon.  The  iirft  idea  of  thejfe 
/efleding  inftruments,  it  appears,  was  derived  from  Dr.  Hool(e 
in  1664  or  1665.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alio  propofed  fuch  an  in* 
jtrument ;  and  a  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia  in  America^  nude 
4Dne  before  Hadley's,  though  this  latter  was  executed  without 
(the  knowledge  of  the  former }  while  other  perfonS,  it  fl^ouM 
feem,  have  entertained  (imilar  intentions  and  pro)e£b.  The 
-celebrated  aftronomer  Mayer,  of  Qcettingen,  propofed  the  like 
.combination  of  reflecting  glafles  for  a  whole  circle,  which  has 
iieen  completed  and  perfected  by  M.  Borda  of  Paris,  and  is  mtidi 
ufed  by  the  French,  and  appsuently  to  mueh  advantage  \  fince, 
by  multiplying  the  obfervations  (»  the  fame  object  on  fcveral 
parts  of  the  circle,  and  taking  8^  medium  among  them  all,  the 
errors,  both  of  the  divifions  qf  the  inftf  ument  and  of  the  obferva* 
tjon,  will  be  reduced  to  little  or  iiothing. 

Article  XI.  treats  on  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  refraf^ion,  and 
^ifFra^ion,  or  inflexion,  of  the  rays  of  light;  in  difcufliiig 
which,  the  principal  ai^thors  imromiced  are  Newtop,  Mairaxi, 
Clairaut,  Grimaldi,  Miraldi,  &c.-r-Andt)ftne?^  article  contaiha 
%n  account  of  the  writings  6n  photometry,  or  meafuring  of  lights, 
with  the  difference  of  h^t  in  the  rays.  This  is  a  very  curious 
9nd  interesting  paper,  and  is  treated  by  Montucia  with  much 
perfpicuity.  rhiiofopners  h^d  hitherto  confidered  light  only  in 
regard  to  thedireftion  of  its  rays,  and  its  faculty  of  exciting  in 
oi|r  organs  of  vifion  the  perception  or  view  of  ohjedls.  Tney 
.  have  not  till  lately  made  any  attempts  to  calculate  its  intenfity, 
although  the  difierent  degrees  of  it  are  thefource  and  the  caufe 
of  many  of  the  phenomena  in  phyfics.  T**®  refearches  which 
have  been  made  on  this  fubjed,  unce  the  oon^mencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  given  birth  to  a  new  part  of  optics^  to 
which  Lambert  gave  this  additional  name  of  fhaiotnetry^' ^xA 
which  is  indeed  aot  ooe  of  their  leaft  interefting  brancbtt. 
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Several  philofophers  have  fince  made  attempts  to  meafure  thf 
different  degrees  of  light ;  yet  their  fuccefs  was  but  fmall,  am} 
their  conclufions  inaccurate,  till  Bouguer  undertook  the  fuUr 
je6i.     From  his   experiments  feme  curious  refults  were  de- 
rived :  he  determined  that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  but  about 
the  300,000th  part  of  that  of  the  fun ;  that  the  light  of  the 
moon  would  be  three  times  as  great,  if  all  the  parts  of  her  face 
were  as  luminous  as  the  brighteft  parts  of  it :  that  the  ligh( 
of  a  bougie,  at  the  diftance  of  feventeen  inches,  is  only  the 
11,664th  part  of  the  fun's  light:  that  the  fun's  heat,  when  he 
IS  190  16'  above  the  horizon,  is  but  two-thirds  of  his  heat  at 
660  1 1'  elevation  5  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  his  rays  mud  traverfe  in  the  former  cafe :  that  it  is  the 
Jogarithmic  curve,  and  not  the  right  line,  as  fome  have  fiip- 
pofed,  the  ordinates  of  which  ferve  to  meafure  the  decreafinff 
intenfity  of  light,  in  proportion  as  it  traverfes  a  greater  thickne& 
of  tran^arent  medium.     Upon  this  fubje£l  the  celebrated  Euler 
ha$  a  confiderable  paper  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  aiino  1750, 
from  fome  of  the  calculations  in  which,  it  refults,  that  to  us  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  is.  about  the  374,000th  part  of  that  of 
the  fun :  that  of  Saturn,  in  his  oppofition,  a  million  of  times 
|efs  than  that  of  the  moon:  tliat  of  Jupiter,  in  oppofition, 
46,000  lefs  than  that  of  the  moon,  or  about  twenty-two  times 
greater  than  that  of  Saturn :  that  of  Mars,  fuppofing  the  nature 
of  contexture  the  fame,  ought  to  be  20,coo  times  lefs  than 
that  of  the  moon,  or  nearly  double  to  that  of  Jupiter:  and  that 
of  Venus,  in  fvnilar  circumftances,  the  4,200th  part  of  that  of 
the  ipoon.    Lambert  ha$  alfo  written  largely  and  accuratdy  on 
the  fame  fubjedi,  and  deduced  tables  of  refults ;  fuch  as,  that  the 
light,  in  paffing  through  a  common  glaf$  lens,  is  weakened  about 
one  fixth  or  one  feventh ;  and  that^  by  reflexion  from  a  glafs 
mirror,  at  an  ^ngle  of  fixty  degrees,  it  lofes  about  one  third, 
Lambert  was  alfo  author  of  a  work  on  pyrometry^  or  the  meafure 
of  fire  and  heat.    Dr.  Smith  moreover  wrote  on  photometry, 
in  his  Optics ;  as  well  as  feveral  other  authors,  iQ  diflerent 
works.     Lahire,  by  experiment,  found  that  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  coljefted  into  a  focus  by  a  burning  glafs,  produced  no 
fenftble  hjeat :  fropi  which  Michpll  conpluded,  that  the  moon 
refleds  only  the  feventh  part  of  the  light  which  ihe  receives 
from  the  fqn.     The  heat  of  the  fplar  rays  has  been  the  fubje45t 
of  various  inquiries  by  different  author^.     M.  Rochon  made 
^experiments  on   the  feveral  degrees  of  heat  of  the  difiercnt 
coloured  rays;  ^nd  fopnd  that  the  heat  of  the  violet  rays  is  but 
the  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  red.-^H^rtley  attempted  expcri- 
inents  on  the  forcp  of  rays  of  different  colours ;  and  Herichel 
very  lately  (Philof,  Tranf.  1800),  on  their  force,  both  as  to 
^eat  and  light;  who  flates  that,  by  expofmg  the  prifmatic 
flours  to  a  very  fenfible  thermometer,  he  found  the  xed  rays 
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jaifed  the  thermometer  6.J-  degrees,  the  green   3^,  and  the 
violet  two  degrees,  the  red  having  the  greateft  effefl:  in  heat- 
ing.    On  the  other  hand,  by  examining  the  force  of  the  various 
prifmatic  colours  for  enlightening  objefls,  Mr.  H.  found  that  the 
red  have,  but  little  effeft,  the  yellow  and  green  the  raoft,  the  blue 
equal  to  the  red,  the  indigo  much  lefs  than  the  blue,  and  the 
'  violet  a  ftill  fmaller  power.     He  found  in  general,  that  thofe 
rays  which  have  moft  light,  have  very  little  heat ;  that  hence, 
in  a  burning  glafs,  the  focus  of  light  is  different  from  that  of 
heat,  the  latter  being  placed  farther  from  the  lens  than  the 
former :  that  there  are  rays  from  the  fun  which  are  lefs  refran- 
,   gible  than  thofe  which  afre^l  the  fight,  and  which  have  a  great 
power  in  heating,  but  not  in  illuminating :  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  heating  and  colouring  rays  are  auite  different  5 
and,  in  faft,  obtained  heat,  where  he  was  not  able  to  perceive 
any  light,  even  after  havine  employed  a  burning  lens  or  a  con- 
cave refle£h)r.     He  alfo  obferved  that  the  lofs  of  heat  and  of 
light,  which  the  folar  fays  fufFer  in  paifing  through  different 
diaphanous  bodies,  is  very  variable ;  for  inflance,  that  a  glafs  of 
Z  deep  red  colour  intercepts  nearly  all  the  light,  but  fuiFers  four 
tenths  of  the  heat  to  pafs  through ;  and  fo  reciprocally  with  re« 
fpe£t  to  other  coloured  glaifes,  which  give  little  heat  and  much 
Jight. 

In  article  XII.  M.  Mayer  fpecifies  a  variety  of  glafles 
that  produce  curious  effeds  and  deceptions :  fuchas,  the  phantaf* 
magory,  and  various  other  Angular  mirrors  and  burning  glaffes, 
both  ancient  and  modern  5  photophores ;  chimney  lamps  |  the 
panorama  ;  phlofcope  ;  thermolampe  ;  polemofcope  \  pano* 
icope;  ocular  harpfichord ;  phofphorus;  and  light  of  the  fea: 
^11  of  them  being  defcribed  and  treated  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
ftrudive  and  amufmg,  and  rendering, this  article  altogether  one 
of  the  moft  entertaining  in  the  volume.  We  are  forry  that  the 
length  to  which  our  account  has  already  extended,  will  not  ad« 
mit  of  a  particular  ftatement  of  its  contents.— Article  XIV. 
treats  of  what  the  hiftorian  calls  vices  or  irregularities  in 
viiion,  arifmg  from  various  caufes  j  alio  on  fquinting,  on  acci- 
dental  colours,  ^nd  on  the  apparent  place  of  an  ohje<St :  C(  *n- 
taining  a  number  of  very  curious  obfervations  and  refle£kions.*- 
The  next  article  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  againft  Newton's  theory  and  experiments  on 
colours,  and  the  defences  that  have  been  alternately  advanced. 
The  hiftorian  explains  clearly  the  objeds  or  points  difputed; 
then  ft^tes  the  fubftance  of  the  objedions ;  and  laftly,  the  more 
philofophic  experiments  and  arguments  of  his  triumphant  advo- 
cates, independently  of  many  ingenious  remarks  at  M.  Mon- 
tuela  himfelf.  We  here  find  feveral  cuious  differtations  on 
the  nature  and  i&uoiber  of  the  colours  ^  on  a  new  feries  of  colours 
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prodaced  by  tranfmiflion,  fimilaf  to  thofe  which  had  been  feme! 
bv  r€fle£ied  light.  Among  the  replies  to  other  oppofers  of 
Newton's  theory,  we  here  find  due  iuftice  done  to  that  mife* 
rable  philofopher,  and  ferocious  brute,  Marat.*— In  the  ilxteenthy 
or  laft,  article  of  this  optical  part  of  the  worlc,  M.  Mootuda  enu-» 
merates  the  chief  opinions  on  the  manner  in  which  light  is  prOf 
pagated.  He  treats  principally  of  thofe  of  Newton,  and  Euler, 
The  hypothefis  of  the  former  is,  that  light  confiil^  of  emaua^ 
tions,  or  particles  of  matter,  emitted  from  the  fun  in  all  direc-r 
tions,  with  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  about  twelve  million^ 
of  miles  in  a  minute,  or  two  hundred  thoufand  miles  in  a  fecon4 
of  time,  calculated  from  its  reaching  the  earth  fiom  the  (blar  diflc 
in  lefs  than  eight  minutes :  that  of  the  latter,  that  light  is  only 
an  efiefl  produced  by  the  vibrations  in  an  interpofed  fluid.  Againft 
both  opinions  feveral  ftrong  objections  are  ftated,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  d'AIembert  \  but  our  author  prefumes  not  to  give  any 
decifion  of  his  own.  The  account  of  optics  then  concludes 
with  a  few  words  on  perfpedive,  and  a  notice  on  the  contents  of 
Dr.  Pneffley's  Hiftory  of  Optics. 

The  remainder  of  this  third  volume  is  appropriated  to  th« 
fiibjed  of  mechanics,  both  in  theory  and  pra6iice,  in  two  books. 
Mechanics  comprehends  two  branches  quite  diftind  from  each 
other,  theory  and  pra«5tice.  The  hiftory  begins  with  the  firft 
of  thefe,  which  includes  the  principles  and  the  calculations  of 
the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion  of  fi>lid$  and  of  fluids.  The 
enfuing  book  treats  of  machinery,  and  conflitutcs  th^t  important 
branch  of  mechanics  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  afiairs  of  (bcial 
life.  M.  Lagrange,  in  his  Micaniqtu  Analytique^  puhliihed  ia 
1788,  reduces  all  problems  to  general  formulae,  the  develop* 
ment  of  which  gives  all  the  equations  neceflary  for  the  folutioa  . 
of  each  problem :  he  unites  under,  one  point  of  view  thedi£» 
ferent  principles  found  for  facilitating  the  folution  of  qucftions 
in  mechanics,  for  (howing  their  connexion  and  dependence,  and 
for  judging  of  their  juftnefs  and  extent.  ( .'ur  hiftorian  offers, 
from  the  fame  author,  the  explanation  oiF  this  branch  of  the 
fcience  i  than  whom  he  could  not  follow  a  more  fure  guide^  ot 
more  profound  inveftigator. 

.  The  firft  article  difplays  the  elements  of  ftatics,  or  of  equili. 
brium.  The  laws  of  ftatics  are  founded  on  general  principles, 
>^bich  icfolve  themfelves  into  three,  «;i9t  that  of  the  equiii- 
brium  in  the  lever,  that  of  the  composition  of  motion,  and  that. 
of  the  virtual  velocity,  wluch  John  Bc:ruouiili  rendered  geners^ 
in  1 7 17.  Archimedes,  the  only  writer  among  the  ancients  who 
has  left  any  iheory  of  mechanics,  has  proved  himfdfi  in  his  two 
books  Dg  Aifuiponderantibus^  the  author  of  the  principle  of 
the  lever.  The  demonftration  of  Archimedes  has  been  ren* 
idtd  more  iia^le  mi  general  ai»(4)g  t^f  (nodcrt^^  dpccijtUJr 


]]y  Galileo,  S&evln,  and  Huygeos}  while  fome,  «$  Lahirc^ 
Steviii,  &c.  have  extended  the.  prinoi^.  of  the  lever  to  thf 
other  mechanical  powers  in  general. 

The  iecond  principle  of  equilibriua^  or  that  of  the  compoS** 
lion  of  motion,  is  founded  on  this  fuppofttion,  viz.  chat,  if  tW9 
iforces  ^£t  at  once  on  a  body  in  diiFereQt  directions,  theie  tw^ 
Vfill  be  equal  to  one  iingle  force  capable  of  impreffing  on  iim 
body  the  iame  motion  as  the  two  forces  would  produce  whea 
a£bing  feparately.  But  a  body,  made  to  move  uniformly  ac- 
cording to  two  different  diredions  at  once,  necefiarily  runs 
through  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  the  ^des  of  which  it 
would  have  run  through  feparately  by  virtue  of  each  of  thcife 
two  motions ;  whence  it  follows,  that  any  two  forces  which 
9&  together  on  the  ume  body,  will  be  equivalent  to  one  only, 
which  is  reprefented,  in  its  quantiwy  and  its  dire<^on,  by  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  fi(fes  of  which  reprefent  re- 
^e^ively  the  quantities  and  the  dire£tions  of  the  two  gives 
forces ;  thus  forming  the  principle  of  the  compofitton  of  forces* 
The  invention  of  this  principle  fi^ems.to  have  taken  its  rife  from 
the  mechanical  dialogues  of  Galileo,  though  be  might  not  br 
aware  of  its  extent  at  the  time ;  but  was  afterwards  confiderdi 
aod  applied  generally  in  the  writings  of  Defcartes,  RobervaUc^ 
Merfenne,  Wallis,  Varignon,  &c« 

The  third  principle  ot  ftatics,  or  that  of  the  virtual  veloddeB^ 
conflfts  in  this  £2^,  that  two  powers  are  ia^fuilibrio  when  thef 
^re  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  virtual  velocities,  or  the  vel<^- 
cities'with  which  they  would  begin  to  move  on  being  put  it 
0K>tion,  eftimatvng  tbofe  incipiem  velocities  in  the  dire^ioof 
of  thofe  powers :  a  piinciple  which  is  alfo  afcribed  to  ii^ 
lileo  as  its  author,  but  which  was  faon  afterwards  adopted  hfr 
Wallis,  and  emplo^  in  demonftraiioQS  introduced  intt>  his 
treatife  on  mechanics ;  after  which,  period,  the  iaaae  poftuiace 
has  been  rendered  ^nerai,  for  any  number  of  forces  whatever, 
hy  John  Bernouiliu  .  This  principle,  however,  has  rmcegivca 
place  to  that  of  Maupertuis,  which  he  calls  tk^  Jaw  ^  rijtz 
wliile  other- demonft  rat  ions  and  variations  of  it  have  been  alC* 
advanced  by  Euler,  Courtivron,  ai^d  others* 

M.  Lagrange  contends  that  the  third  principle,  of  the  virtual 
velocities,  comprifes  all  the  others,  which  ace  merely  varktionf 
of  it  in  different  forms.  He  gives  it  in  a  general  formula, 
which  includes  all  the  problems  that  can  be  propofisd. on  the 
equilibrium  of  bodies  |  and  offers  .new  applications  of  it  for  anjr, 
^ftem  of  forces  whatever,  in  his  MuanifUi  AnaJytiqve*- 

'Article  II.  is  appropriated  to  the  principles  of  d)r;pam«cs^ 
which^s  the  foience  of  accelerative  or  reurdative  forces^  and  of 
the  various  motions  ariiing  from  them.  This  (cience  is  whollj 
due  to  the  moderns  \  and  it  was  Galileo  who  firft  laid  its  foun^^ 
dation,  in  his  determination  of  the  deicent  of  hjoavy  bodies  and 
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the  laws  of  projeftiles.  Huygcns  extended  the  fcicnce,  Ijy  add- 
ing, to  the  theory  of  the  acceleration  of  heavy  hodies,  thofe  of 
/the  motion; of  pendulums  and  of  centrifugal  forces;  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  grand  difcovery  of  univerfal  go^- 
vitation  by  Newton,  in  whofe  hands  n^chanics  became  a 
•fcicnce  wholly  new ;  while  the  invention  of  the  infinitcfimal 
calculus  furnifhed  mathematicians  with  the  means  of  tr^ting 
queftions  relative  to  moving  forces  in  the  moft  general  and 
perfeft  manner.  The  feverai  general  principles  of  dynamics, 
here  announced  and  difcriminated,  have  been  gradually  and  ftic- 
ceffivcly  develooed  by  thofe  great  matters,  Galileo,  Dcfcartes, 
Huygcns,  Newton,  Wallis,  d'Alembert^  Bernouiili,  Euler, 
Lagrange,  Prony,  &c» 

In  the  third  article,  M.  Montucia  treats  of  the  confervation 
of  what  is  called  the  living  forces;  which  principle  is  this,  v/z. 
that,  in  the  actions  of  all  bodies  on  each  other,  whcthef  by  their 
Ihock  when  they  are  elaftic,  or  are  connefted  together  by  in- 
flexible rods^  or  threads,  or  whether  operating  by  univerfiil  ^ra* 
vitation,  or  by  whatever  other  means  they  communicate  mo- 
tiori,  the  fum  of  all  the  produSs  (called  vires  viva  or  living 
forces)  of  each  mafs  or  body  multiplied  by  the  fquarcof  its  ve- 
locity, however  changing,  is  ftill  preferved,  or  amounts  to  the 
fame  conftant  quantity.  The  derivation  of  this  general  thcorent 
is  given,  and  an  account  of  the  works  in  which  its  has  been 
chiefly  ufed,  as  thofe  of  the  Bernouillis,  d'Alembert,  Lagrange,* 
&€..- — The  enfuing  article  defcribes  an  additional  principle,  and 
upon  wliich  d'Alembert  founded  the  folutions  in  his  work  on 
clyhamics;  a  principle  which  had  been  alfo  mentioned  by 
Fontaine  and  Dan.  Bernouilli,  and  has  fmce  been  employed  hy 
other  phibfophers. 

The  fifth  article  defcribes  the  violent  difputes  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  concerning  the  d^- 
fignation  of  the  expreffion,  *  moving  force  or  momentum.*  I^ 
had  been  ftated  by  Defcartes,  and  has  been  ever  fmce  ac- 
quiefced  in  by  all  philofophcrs,  that  the  motive  or  moving  force 
of  a  body  is  duly  exprefled  by  the  produd  of  the  mafi  or  bodjr 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves;  and  that 
hence  the  force  of  the  feme  body,  in  different  cafes  cxf  its  nio* 
tion,  is  dircftly  proportional  to  the  \*elocity  of  its  motion.  ButjJ 
in  the  year  1686,  Leibnitz  publi&ed  a  paper  in  the  Lcipfic  A<fts^ 
fiating  that  the  foregoing  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
meafure  of  the  motive  force  was  the  produ£l  of  the  mafs  mul* 
tiplied  by  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  or  that  the  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  This  new  opinion  was 
foon  attacked  by  feme  philofophers,  and  defended  by  others  ^ 
and  the  difpute  became  warmer  and  more  general,  till  at  length 
all  the  chief  mathematicians  in  Europe  were  involved  in  the 
quarrel;  moft  of  the  co«^tinental  mathem&ticiaBS  defimdins 
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Lribnltx  and  his  new  opinion,  while  the  Englifh,  and  a  few  of 
^e  more  refpe£kiUe  among  thofe  of  the  continent,  ftood  up  for 
fhe  old  dodrine,  which  in  the  end  re-obtained  the  vi6kory,  and 
has  continued  to  prevail  to  the  prefent  day,  being  now  the 
general  opinion  of  all  nations,  'l^he  hiftorian,  in  a  neat  man* 
ner,  ftates  the  arguments  of  the  principal  difputauts  on  both 
tildes,  and  concludes  with  his  ^ipprobation  of  the  deciiion  iA 
lavour  of  the  old  dodrinc. 

The  fixth  article  defcribes  another  principle  in  dynamics^ 
which  was  alfo  the  fubjedi:  of  an  additional  quarrel  among  the 
philofophers  of  EJurope,  rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  brighteft  geniules  and  one  of  the  greateft 
princes  of  his  day  entered  the  lifts-  Thts  prit>ciple  was  propofed 
by  Maupertuis,  in  1744,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the 
name  of.  The  prinapie  of  the  le^Ji  aSfion ;  and  it  is  thus  defined^ 
viz.  When  feveral  bodies,  acting  on  each  other,  undergo  a 
change  in  their  motion,  the  change  is  always  fuch,  that  the 
quantity  of  adiion,  employed  by  nature  to  produce  it^  is  the  leaS: 
that  is  poffible ;  and  this  a&ion  has  for  its  meafure,  according  t^ 
Maupertuis,  the  continued  produft  of  the  mafe  by  the  fpace 
and  velocity ;  which  product  is  to  be  a  minimum,  or  the  leaft 
poffible.  Kcenig,  profeiTor  of  mathematics  at  the  Hague,  ob- 
jedled  to  this  difcovery,  reprefenting  it  as  of  little  value, 
'^d  quoted  moreover,  in  fupport  of  his  aflertion,  an  extrafi  from 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  faid  had  been  written  by  I/cibnitx^ 
but  whofe  original  coiild  never  be  produced.  Several  other 
mathematicians  were  difcredited  by  objections  to  the  law,  an4[ 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  though  he  could  not  have 
any  pretenfions  to  fuch  kind  of  learning,  and  only  eritered  int» 
the  quarrel  through  dislike  to  Maupertuis,  who  was  defended  by 
many  able  mathematicians,  and  even  by  the  king  of  i^ruffia  h'uii* 
felfj  in  a  paper  written  with  his  own  hand.  The  principle 
neverthelefs  was  fcarcely  deferving  of  fuch  lively  and  general 
intereft  among  the  philoibphers  of  Europe,  as  moft  problems  can 
be  better  performed  without  the  ufe  of  it. 

Article  VII.  treats  of  the  curves  called  tautochronesy  being 
thofe  in  every  arc  of  which  a  heavy  body  will  perform  its  vi- 
brations always  in  equ^il  times.  It  is  well  known  that  the  com- 
•  mon  cycloid  is  a  curve  having  that  property  in  a  nonrefifting 
medium ;  but  when  the  vibrating  body  is  refifted  by  the  me- 
dium, or  by  friftion,  or  otherwife,  then  other  curves  are  pro- 
duced, which  have  the  property  in  queftion  ;  and  it  is  this  latter 
cafe  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  article,  in  which  are  particu- 
larly npticed  the  folutions  of  Newton,  Jo.  Bernouilli,  Euler, 
Fontaine,  d'AIembert,  Lagrange,  Necker,  &c. — In  the  article 
ei>fuing,  are  confidered  the  various  folutions  that  have  been 
given  of  the  curious  and  difficult  problem  concerning  the  vi- 
brations Qf  a  teufe  chord*     The  ancients  ki^ew  very  well  that 
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the  fottjod  of  a  tenfe  chord  is  excited  by  die  vibrations  6f  fiiife 
chord;  but  it  was  not  till  the  commenceiBeot  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ch^t  philofopbers  began  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
velocity  of  that  OK>tion)  and  the  properties  of  the  curve  aiTumed 
bv  a  vibrating  chord*  The  iiiil  iblution  was  given  by  Htm 
Brook  Taylor  j  and  he  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  other 
great  mathematicians,  Bernouilli^  d*Aleaibcrt»  Eulcr,  La- 
grange, &c. 

The  niiHh  article  treats  of  the  ball ift ic  curve  and  matitary  pro<. 
je&ileS)  especially  thofe  made  in  a  refifting  medium,  (itch  as  tlie 
atmofphere,  and  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  difficult  pm^ 
Uems  in  dynamics.  It  was  Galileo  who  firft  treated  of  tha 
curve  i  and,  neglecting  the  rejiftance  of  the  air,  he  faund  that: 
ft  military  projectile  muft  defcribe  a  path  in  the  form  of  a  con* 
moh  parabola.  H^nce,  fuch  a  prcjeClile  fcttine  out  with  m 
given  velocity  and  direction,  it  was  eafy  to  calcubte  its  rang^ 
fuid  the  time  of  its  .flight,  as  well  as  every  other  drcumflance 
arelating  to  it.  In  this  determination,  and  in  diefe  principka^ 
every  phil6fopher  and  practitioner  in  artillery  acquieiced,  fiipr 
pofing  the  refiftance  of  the  air  of  little  or  no  confequence,  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  experi*. 
jnents  and  reafoning  of  Mr.  Robins  proved  their  extreme  ab* 
furditv,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  true  theory  and  pra£tico 
Gt  balliftics.  To  fuch  a  degree  did  the  enrcNTS  extend  by  the 
old  or  parabolic  theory,  that  he  (hewed  that,  accof ding  to  k^ 
foam  projectiles  would  appear  to  range  ten  times,  or  twenty 
times,  or  even  thirty  times,  beyond  what  it  is  found  hy 
^experience  they  really  and  aduatly  do.  This  difcovery  of 
.Robins's  gave  rife  to  a  new  theory  of  faalltfttcs,  which  was 
afterwards  treated  of  by  fome.of  the  greateft  mathematicians  ^ 
as,  Euler,  Bernouilli,  Herman,  Taylor,  Lambert,  Broda,  &c« 
yet  witliout  bringing  the  Icicnce  to  any  degree  of  pra^ica) 
Utility. 

In  article  X.  the  hiftory  treats  of  hydrodynasrucs^  or  the  equi^ 
librium  and  motion  of  fluids,  afoience  which  has  chiefly  arifen 
in  the  li^th  century,  becaufe  the  old  analyfis  was  infuficient  for 
the  folution  of  fuch  problems.  Thefe  problems  chiefly  re(pe£k 
the  motion  of  water  through  fpiall  holes  in  the  bottom  of  ve(- 
fels,  but  extend  to  water  in  pipes  and  canals,  &c.  &c.  It  waft 
Torricelli  who  firft  gave  the  true  law  for  the  ifluing  of  water 
through  fmall  holes,  vi%.  that  its  velocity  is  proportional  to  the 
fquare  root  of  the  height  of  the  upper  furface  above  the  orifice^ 
or  that  the  velocity  is  equal  to  that  due  to  a  heavy  body  in  &IU 
ing  from  the  fame  height.  7'his  fcience  was  alfo  treated,  o^ 
and  in^roved,  by  moil  of  the  principal  mathematicians  of  the 
day,  as  Pafcal,  Aflariotte,  Newton,  Varlgnon,  Poi^ni,  FroA- 
tini,  Bernouilli,  Maclaucin,  d'Alembert,  Clairaut,  Lagrange» 
Boiiu^  Frony,  Uc.    In  this  enumeration  of  authors^  it  is  xe* 
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.mrkable  that  the  hiftory  has  not  noticed  the  labours  of  Buat, 
who,  in  tvro  volumes  o£tavo,  offers  more  experiments  on  this 
UAncA  than  perhaps  any  of  the  other  authors. 

The  eleventh  article  is  devoted  to  the  conrie  and  motion  of 
riversy  floods,  canals,  aqueda<^,  &c.  one-of  the  moft  important 
branches  of  this  fcience,  efpeciaily  in  fome  countries.  For, 
if  thofe  currents  of  water  which  ought  to  carry  fertility  into  the 
countries  they  irripate,  be  a  general  benefit  of  nature,  how  often 
do  they  overfpread  the  earth  with  ravage  and  defblation !  HeiKO 
the  art  of  encbaintng  them,  as  it  were,  is  become  necefiary  ia 
countries  expofed  to  fuch  devaftations.  This  part  of  hydraulics 
has  taken  its  rife,  and  has  been  chiefly  cultivated,  in  Italy,  where 
die  ravages  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers  h^ve  created  the  fcience  t 
andthe  chief  artifts,  who  in  this  country  have  heen  numerous 
and  highly  re^>e£bble,  together  with  their  works,  and  foms 
JQireign  writers,  are  here  particularly  defcribed  and  af^reciated^ 
fiich  as  Xnnenes,  Caftelli,  Guglielmini,  Grauidi,  Leechi,  Frifi, 
Regi)  Polseni,  Lorgna,  Fontana,  Fantoni,  BoflU,  Belidor,  ScCm 
and  fiuac,  whom  we  expected  to  have  found  in  t^  former 
article.-— The  next,  and  laft,  article  of  this  dieoretic  part  of 
hydraulics  is  employed  on  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  the 
Vacillations  of  fluids.  This  fubjedl  was  ftrft  treated  by  Newton, 
in  his  Principia;  befides  whom,  there  are  only  two  other 
authors  mentioned  in  the  prefent  work,  viz.  Flaguerges  and 
Lagrange,  r  As  to  the  refiflance  of  fluids,  it  is  referrea  to  the 
chapter  on  Navigation,  in  the  4th  volume ;  but  there  is  fub» 
joined  in  this  volume  the  hiftory  of  the  pqidical  part  of  me« 
dianics. 

The  fourth,  and  lail,  book  of  the  volume  before  u»  h  en** 
tirely  employed  on  the  pradtice  of  mechankrs,  or  machinery,  and 
is  wholly  the  compofition  of  the  editor  Lalande.  It  is  divided 
into  fifteen  articles,  of  which  we  can  give  little  more  than  the 
titles,  on  account  of  the  length  to  which  our  analyfis  has  been 
already  extended,  although  each  of  them  is  well  deferving  of  a* 
particular  and  minute  account.  Ihe  method  employed  by  this 
hiflorian  is  t^t  of  Montucla ;  he  defcribes  the  particulars  of 
.  every  part  of  each  fubje6l,  diftinguiihing  every  author,  and  the 
peculiaritieis  of  his  manner. 

The  firft  article*  is  on  the  phyfical  powers  of  man  and  beaft, 
exemplified  in  their  different  pofitions  and  modes  of  adion, 
•laden '  or  unladen,  carrying,  drawing,  pufliing,  lifting,  bear-* 
ing,  &c.— -The  fecond  article  is  on  fridion  in  machines.  Here^- 
according  to  his  pra£Hcc  in  moft  cafes,  Lalande  cites  chiefly  the 
wdl-ks  of  the  French  authors.  He /might,  in  this  article,  ver^ 
well  have  referred  to  feveral  Englifh  writers,  of  whom  he  only 
mentions  Defaguiiers. — Article  IIL  treata  ontl^  rigidity  of 
cords  and  ropes,  with  the  refiftance  it  produces  in  machines.-*- 
The  fourth  article  treats  of  the  famous  water-machine  i»fMatly^ 
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the  Targeft  in  the  world,  and  qf  otheir  machines  moved  by  tro 
force  of  water  aSing  en  wheels  j  with  the  remarks  of  a  numfer 
of  celebrated  Frendi  engineers.  The  machine  of  Marly  was 
fcuiit  between  the  years  1676  and  1682^,  to  convey  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  to  the  palace  of  Marly  \  it  is  faid  to  have  ccfft  then 
ieven  millions  of  livres,  eqaivalent  to  fourteen  millions  of  the 
prefent  time^  or  near  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  But 
no  expenfe  was  fufEcient  to  fatisfy  the  tafte  and  the  magnifi-: 
cenceof  Louis  XIV.  He  would  not  evea  fuffer  any  remon* 
iirances  to  be;  made  to  him  on  fuch  occafions.  Colbert  repre- 
fented  to  him  the  enormity  of  the  expenfes  of  the  palace  of  V  er- 
feillesv  the  king  replied,  *  You  know  my  intentions;  I  know 
the  ftate  of  my  ailairs ;  I  give  j^ou  orders,  and  you  execute  ; 
which  is  all  that  I  require  of  you.  You  muft  ferve  me*  in  the 
manner  I  defire,  and  believe  that  I  do  every  thing  for  the  beft.'<<— > 
Article  V.  treats  of  the  fleam-engine ;  with  a  neat  hiftory  of  its 
ijnvention  and  improvements,  by  Worcefter,  Savery,  New-' 
comen.  Watt,  Betancour,  &c.  Article  VI.  dcfcrioes  fome 
other  new  machines,  chiefly  of  French  invention,  for  raiftng 
iprater ;  particularly  a  kind  of  fucking  machine  by  M.  Trouville, 
a£ling  by  a  rarefa&ion  of  the  air }  the  hydraulic  ram  of  Mont* 
golfier,  asking  by  repeated  and  perpetual  ftrokes  or  impulfeft  % 
and  the  water-rope  or  rope-pump  of  M.  Vera,  invented  in 
1781.— The  feventh  article  treats  of  water-mills,  wind-millsy 
tand-mills,  and  thraihing-machines.  Article  VIII.  contains  ait 
account  of  a  variety  of  other  machines,  lately  invented,  for 
augmenting  forces  of  divers  kinds ;  for  .  moving  boats ;  the 
aeroftatic  machines  of  Montgolfier  and  others,  with  a  fhort 
hiftory ;  in  the  conclufion  of  which  it  is  ftated  that  the  conqueft 
of  Belgium  by  the  French,  in  1793,  was  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
lure,  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  machinery:  ^In  the  campaign  of  that 
year,'  fays  Lalande,  *  twenty-eight  afcenfions  were  made  in  that 
country,  with  the  aeroftat ;  and  the  7th  Meffidor,  at  the  battle 
of  Fleurus,  general  Moreau  was  during  two  hours  up  in  a  bal- 
loon, obferving  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  army :  duiing  this 
time  he  fent  two  letters  down  to  general  Jourdan  the  com- 
mander, from  the  height  of  two  hundred  toifes ;  and  thefe  letters 
produced  the  battle,  which  led,  in  its  confequences,  to  the  con- 
queft of  all  Belgium.'  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  diving 
boats  of  Fulton.  In  article  IX.  are  contained  accounts  of  vari- 
ous machines  ufed  in  manufaSures,  fuch  as  for  knitting,  fpln- 
ning,  weaving,  printing,  &c. 

:  Article  X.  contains  a  (hort  hiftory  0/ clocks  and  clock-work, 
with  an  account  of  the  principal  works  and  artifts  in  that  line  ^ 
alfo  of  curious  and  fecret  locks.  We-  here  find  clocks  with 
wheels  mentioned  in  ii20^  though  they  were  made  probably 
much  earlier.  But  the  firft  clock  which  occurs  in  hiftory,  and 
which  appeals  to  have  been  conftruded  on  the  principle  of  the 
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prefentdayj  is  that  oi  our  countryman  Richard  Walltngfort^- 
^bot  of  St.  Alban's,  who  lived  in  1 326,  After  that  time  the 
UiAory  notices  feveral  others  in  fucceffion)  and  particularly  cer- 
tain curious  large  church  or  town  clocks,  of  a  very  compound 
jftru£lure :  but  we  do  not  find  when,  or  on  what  occailon,  the  ufe 
of  the  pendulum  was  annexed  to  them.  We  have  here  al  fo  ac« 
counts  of  various  complex  machines,  exhibiting  the  planecar/  or 
celeftial  motions.— Article  XI.  gives  an  account  of  turnery,  and 
of  turning  machines. — Article  Xll.  of  the  curious  automatons 
of  Vaucaufbn  and  other  artiih  j  fuch  as  the  flu^e-player  5  the 
duck,  which  ate,  drank,  and  digefted ;  the  chefs-player,  &c.  &c, 
—Article  XIIL  contains  the  hiftory  of  that  chimaera,  the  per- 
petual motion,  and  the  attempts  made  to  eflFed  it,  with  the  rea- 
sonings of  philofophers'on  its  impoilibility.— Article  XIV*  ex- 
hibits an  account  of  fome  of  the  moil  celebrated  mechanifts,  who 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  the  invention  and  conftruftion 
(ofa  variety  of  curious  machines;  as  Rennequire,  the  maker  of 
the  water-machine  at  Marly;  Vaucaufon,  the  automaton- 
framer;  Zabaglia,  at  Rome;  Ferracini,  at  Padua;  and  maay 
others,  the  account  of  whofe  performances  would  be  very  cu- 
rious, if  we  had  fpace  for  inserting  it.— The  XVth  orlaA  ar- 
ticle contains  a  catalogue  of  feveral  repofitories  and  collecftions 
of  machines,  and  a  great  number  of  authors  and  books  that  treat 
of  machines,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  French,  Italian,  German 
or  Dutch  languages ;  two  articles  only  being  in  the  Englifh^ 
viz.  Baily's  colledion  of  the  inftruments  of  the  Society  of  Arts^ 
and  Labelye^s  account  of  the  foundatipns  of  Weftminfter 
bridge. 

Thus  concludes  the  third  volume  of  this  curious  and  elaborate 
hiftory.  The  particulars  of  the  remaining  volume  muft  be  de- 
Jferred  till  our  next  Appendix. 

[To  be  continiud,) 


Art.  II.     De  Origine  et  Ufu  Obilifcorurri^  ^c. 

On  the  Origin  and  Vfe  ofObeliJks.     By  George  Zoega.     {Conti* 
nuedfrom  VoL  XXXV L  p.  508.) 

WE  return  with  pleafurc  to  this  interefting  work;  and,  in 
reluming  the  funereal  rites  of  the  Egvptians,  pafs  from  their  fe- 
pulcres  to  their  coffins.  Thefe  for  the  moft  part  were  of  fyca-, 
more,  and  on  t})eir  lids  prefcnted  the  figure  of  the  deceafed  de- 
poiited  within,  after  having  been  embalmed  and  fwathed.  In 
general,  the  face  only  was  exprefied ;  but  fometimes  the  arms 
and  hands,  with  their  appendages.  Thofe  containing  the  re- 
mains of  men,  exhibited  a  fmall  oblong  beard.  All  were  gene- 
-rally  whiteiied ;  often  decorated  with  paintings,  aiid  fometimet 
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with  goU»  Other  iirteguments  tor  the  dead  wer^  i^ftfied  of 
liiven  bandages  G^kied  tog^her  ^  aiid  frequently  the  bodies  df 
diftinguifhed  pemnages  were  dtpofited  in  ikme  excavated  in  ^ 
|»r6iper  form  to  receive  thefn.  Of  this  kind  are  thoic  l^cHr 
-  brought  from  Fgypt,  ami  now  in  the  front  court  of  th«  Britiin 
Alufeum— where  t^at  in  which  the  remains  of  Alexander  were 
deposited  is  on  many  accouivts  intit}ed  to  attention  ^. 

The  fiM>rter  notices  on  this  feAion  refer  to  particular  monir* 
Aents  in  various  coItetSlions,  and  incidental  difouffions  fuggcfted 
kjrtheAihjea. 

Monuments  rcarrf  as  mcmortal^  of  the  dead  fcrm  the  next  to- 
pic of  inquiry.  The  author  takas  a  retro<pe£fc  toward  thofe  of 
different  nations  in  the  earltefl  ages,  and  notices  fuch  as  h|vt 
been  particularly  drftinguiflied)  down  to  the  fcpukre  of  Adrian. 

The  large  rumuli  and  ftoneS  in  Scotland  and  Seania,  with  the 
Maufoleum  ereAed  by  Artetnifia,  and  the  fepttlcre  of  Forfennst| 
are  each  diftin^y  confidered. 

Thcfe  lead  to  oWervations  on  other  k'f ndis  of  fitnereal  mono* 
inents,  fuch  as  ftones  fixed  in  the  earth,  or  the  more  *  frait  me* 
ffiorial '  of  wood  *  ereded  nigh ;'  trees  planted  on,  or  arms  and 
ether  implements  fufpended  over,  places  of  interment.  The 
oblong  ftones  in  the  north  of  Europe,  whether  rough,  or  po* 
tiflied  and  ihaped  Itke  trilateral  obelifts,  arreft  the  author's  atr 
tention,  tbefe  efpecially  with  fculptured  figures  and  Runic  in* 
ftriptions  |  fome  in  Scotlandv  of  which  one  is  not  lefe  than  twenty- 
three  feet  high^  with  many  remarkable  fculptures  •  the  monu* 
aaents  of  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the  dead;  the  goals  for  theif 
games;  the  forms  of  pillars  on  their  paii^ted  vafes ;  fepulcres  with 
^tkifs  and  fnfcriptioris  ereded  by  their  comitry  for  puUtc  be. 
iMfaiders  i  infcriptions  of  other  kinds,  and  the  lofty  columns 
that  gradually  proceeded  from  them;  the  columns  df  Trajail 
and  the  Antonines;  thd  iepukral  obelifk  at  Nicaea;  the  m- 
fcribed  cippi  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  urns  and  farcophagi 
with  infcriptions,  and  ferbojAagi  placed  in  the  open  air,  are 
each  fubjeflts  of  remark ;  as  arc  the  fculptyred  refemblances  of 
the  deadj  which  Mr.  Zoega  thinks  more  ancient  than  epitaphs. 
Hence,  after  pointing  out  the  figures  on  the  fepulcre  of  Cbo* 
roetas,  as  the  moft  ancient  feen  by  Paufanias,  he  adverts  to 
thofe  of  Thyeftes,  Midas,  and  Sardaiiapalus,  with  the  ufual  Tub* 
jeds  of  fculpture ;— the  monuments  of  Archimedes,  Leonidas, 
fpaminoudas,  Diogenes,  Ifocrates  ^— the  face  of  the  dead  reprei 
fented  on  a  pillar,  and  the  whole  figure  fubftituted  for  it. 

Under  this  head,  notes  arc  added  on  incidental  and  correlative 
fubjcdls,  which  at  once  difplay  refearch  and  erudition. 

*  Of  this,  a^d  the  other  antiquities  uken  from  the  Frenchj  we  are  f\»^  to  icaoi 
that  mo/\  faithful  reprercntatiOAi  wiil  fhortly  be  puhiiihed,  from  the  fac-fimiitt 
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The  third  clab  of  thefe  monuments  comprehends  ftrufhires 
Md  inclofures  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Commencing  with  the 
Inoft  Ample  memorials,  our  author  traces  them  down  to  tutelary 
fhriites,  which,  From  the  fymbols  of  the  gods  upon  them,  fug-» 
gefted  the  idea  of  burying  in  temples.  From  the  fepulcre  of 
Cyrus,  Mr.  2oega  takes  occafion  to  mention,  that,  though  fe« 
pulcral  edifices  feldom  occur  among  the  Greeks,  they  were 
Deverthelefs  of  ancient  ufe ;  whence  he  proceeds  to  inftance 
thofe  of  Alcmseon,  Meleager,  Inus,  ^acus,  and  others ;  and 
adds  examples  of  illuftrious  perfons  of  both  fexes  who  were 
b^uried  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Edifices  in  fepulcres  confer 
crated  to  the  infernal  deities  were  often  reared,  and  efpecially 
to  that  divinity  of  whom  the  deceafed  was  a  votary.  The  po- 
pular belief  is  flated,  that  reprefentations  of  the  dead  in  the 
form  of  the  god  had  a  piacular  efFeft.  The  fepulcral  ftrudlures 
of  the  Romans^  with  all  their  appendages  and  magnificence, 
are  the  laft  points  confidered  under  this  divifion. 

The  principal  notes  refpeft  the  fepulcre  of  Nitocris  over  the 
gate  of  Babylon  j  the  heroon  of  Epideta  the  Spartan,  and  pri- 
vate apotheofis  j  the  fepulcre  of  Trimalchio  s  and  thofe  in  the 
Ceramicus. 

Returning  to  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Zoega  obferves  of  them  that 
tjiey  neither  ufed  tumuli  of  earth,  nor  fepulcral  pillars }  and  alfo, 
that  Diodorus  is  not  entitled  to  credit  when  he  (peaks  of  pillars 
en  the  fepulcres  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
In  Egypt,  fax'cophagi,  reprefenting  the  features  of  the  .dead, 
flood  in  each  family  for  domeftic  monuments ;  and  our  author 
hiaintains  that  hieroglyphic  figures  and  chara£^ers  on  farco- 
ptiagi  have  no  reference  tto  the  hiflory  of  the  deceafed,  but  rcfpeiS 
the  national  religion.  An  altar  of  granite,  with  figures  of  this 
kind,  in  the  Borgian  mufeum,  is  here  particularly  noticed. 

The  public  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  of  a  fepulcral  kind, 
hitherto  remarked,  are  either  the  fur&ces  of  rocks  which  have 
been  chifeled,  fmall  fhrines,  temples,  or  elfe  pyramids.  Their 
fepultures  were  often  in  the  fides  of  mountains,  or  in  vaults  con- 
cealed in  the  lands,  that  foil  adapted  to  plantation,  or  the 
germination  of  feeds,  might  not  be  defiled  by  any  perfon  de- 
ceafed. The  furfaces  of  rocks  hewn,  together  with  epiftyles, 
fculptured  figures,  and  hieroglyphic  infcriptions,  are  often  found 
in  various  parts  of  Egypt.  A  remarkable  fculpture  prefents  it- 
ielf  on  a  rock  of  mount  Eflelfele,  another  in  mount  Tuna,  and 
a  pifture  on  the  furface  of  a  rock  in  the  confines  of  Savadi. 

A  note  here  follows  on  the  fculptured  rocks  at  Perfepolis, 
Naxiruftan,  and  in  other  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe. 

After  a  digreffion,  which,  we  muft  confefs,  however  curious 
the  information  it  contains,  is  rather  wide  of  the  fubjeft  of  obe- 
li{ks,  Mr.  Zoega  reverts  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Thefe, 
he  fays,  chiefly  occur  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  fubtcr- 
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raneous  vaults  in  the  fandy  plains  were  fubftituted  for  fcpulcrej^ 
-which,  to  render  them  inacccfliblc,  had  mafly  edifices  ereded 
over  their  entrances.  Many  remains  of  fuch  are  ftill  vifibic 
near  Bufiris  and  Saccara,  generally  of  a  fquare  form,,  and  each 
including  a  well,  Tliefe  pyramids  (for  fuch  ts  their  fhape 
when  carried  to  a  confiderable  height)  are  now  fo  well  known 
to  cur  readers  from  late  publications,  that  it  would  be  needlefs 
to  defcribe  them  more  particularly  in  this  place.  Mr.  Zoega 
fuppofes  them  in  the  firft  inftance  to  have  gradually  obtained 
their  vaft  height  from  ftnall  exemplars  ;  and  x\vit  coloflal  figures 
were  placed  on  their  tops.  He  conceives  them  alfo  to  have 
been  infcribed  with  hitiroglyphics,  though  none  be  now  vifi- 
bic. Some,  he  aflcrts,  had  porticoes  built  againft  them,,  inftead 
of  veftibules.  Invariable  tradition  amongft  the  Egyptians  af- 
ferts  them  to  have  been  feptilcres;  and  the  name  of  pyramids  is 
thought  by  our  author  to  confirm  the.  report. 

The  particulars  in  the  notes  of  this  feftion,  though  curious, 
we  pafs  over,  for  the  reafon  juft  above  given  ;  as  we  do  the  fec- 
tion  that  follows,  which  confifts  of  accounts  colle6tedfrom  tra- 
velers, with  the  author's  remarks  upon  them; 

Quitting  this  topic,  Mr.  Zoega  djferves  that  it  was  an- 
ciently the  cuftom  amongft  perfons  of  high  rank  to  build  cha- 
pels near  their  houfcs,  to  ferve  them  as  fepulcres  >  and  under 
this  head  he  adverts  to  a  paflage  in  Herodotus,  concerning  z, 
daughter  of  king  Mycerinus,  buried  within  the  precinft  of  the 
p'alacc  in  an  ox  of  wood,  which  waS  elevated  annually  to  (alute 
the  fun— fuppofing  the  tradition  erroneous,  and  that,'  rnftead  of 
a  namelefs  young  woman,  Ifis  was  intended.  Other  infhmcesr 
are  adduced  of  royal  funerals  in  temples  ;  and,  amongft  the  cita- 
tions from  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  we  meet  with  a  paflage  from 
the  latter  relative  to  ancient  kings  buried  with  the  facred  cro- 
codiles in  the  Labyrinth,  which  was  the  temple  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  fometimes  one  arxl  the  iame 
building  "was  either  a  fepulcre  or  temple  j  as  in  the  inflance  of 
the  Ofymandcum,  which  others  flyle  Memnonium,  the  moit 
magnificent  of  all  monuments. 

The  notes  under  this  fe£lion  relate  to  the  burying  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  Ptolemies  in  the  royal  palaces ;  the  fepultures  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  gardens  j  thS  cenotaph  of  Jannes  and  Jambrcs, 
aiiJ  the  proof  that  there  was  but  one  Labyrinth  in  Egypt. 

In  chapter  IL  our  author  enters  on  the  very  intereiHng  in- 
quiry into  the  ufe  and  origin  of  letters  in  Egypt  j  and,  after 
having  briefly  touched  on  the  incongruous  opinions  of  the 
learned,  cites  Clemens  Akxandriiius,  who  afligns  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  three  forts  of  chiiradlersj  of  which  two,  the 
vulgar  and  facerdotal,  were  alp hiibc tic  ;  the  third  hieroglyphic  : 
whilit  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  mention  two  alone.  •  *J^o  eln-» 
*aJate  tlie  Cjucuion,  authorities  are  brought  from  various  writcrsi 
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whence  it  is  deduced,  that  on  ftones  hieroglyphics  only  were 
employed ;  but  in  books,  alphabetic  charafters.  From  riato  it 
is  inferred  that  thefc  alphabetic  charaftexs  were  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  invented  by  one  of  themfelves.  Their  vulgar 
writing  was  chiefly  ufed  in  epiftles,  the  facerdotal  in  books ;  but 
it  appears  from  Apuleius  th^t  books  were  alfo  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Apuleius  fpeaks  of  a  double  fpecies  of  letters  ufed  in 
their  books  of  ritual,  the  hieroglyphic  and  faterdotal  alphabet; 
Each  alphabet  had  its  ftated  number  and  order  of  elements  ; 
but  the  facerdotal  was  the  more  elegant,  and  varied  by  combi- 
nations  and  accents.  From  Plutarch,  the  number  is  twenty* 
five ;  of  which  the  firft  was  called,  from  its  figure,  the  ibis  T 
thcfe  however  were  all  confonants.  Mr.  Zoega  obferves,  that 
the  paflage  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  on  the  feven  vowels  is  to 
be  iinderftood  as  referring  to  the  modulation  of  fong,  and  not  to 
letters.  From  Ariftides  of  Canopus,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
Coptic  charafters  were  not  introduced  till  the  third  century  of 
the  vulgar  aera.  ^ 

The  notes  of  this  feftion  are  peculiarly  interefting. 

The  enfuing  commences  with  an  obfervation  that  only  on^ 
mode  of  hieroglyphic  writing  hath  been  found,  which  is  that 
whofe  hieroglyphic  fymbols,  like  literary  chafailers,  are  ar- 
ranged in  feries  or  verfes,  and  thus  exprefs  the  order  of  their 
archetypal  ideas.  They  differ  from  Chinefe  charadlers,  which^ 
inftead  of  being  reprefentative,  are  mere  arbitrary  forias^ 
and  from  the  Mexican  pidures,  which  have  no  fuch  order  or 
iarrangement.  It  is  well  obferved,  that  the  Egyptian  fi^ures^ 
whether  engraved  or  painted,  which  from  their  aSion  or  difpo-' 
fition  exprefs  either  fable  or  allegory,  are  improperly  con* 
founded  with  hieroglyphic  infcriptions.  Hieroglyphic  fymbols 
are  here  diftributed  into  five  claffes,  and  examples  adduced  under 
each ;  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  univerfal  principle,  that  hiero- 
glyphics may  be  equally  ftyled  language  and  writing;  for,  that 
the  figures  to  be  expreffed  are  neither  rcftrifted  to  numbers  nor 
to  words,  but  are  common  to  all  chara£lers  and  every  idiom. 
As  to  what  hath  been  termed  abbreviated  or  curfive  hierogly- 
phics, they  are  to  be  regarded  but  as  the  rude  forms  of  more 
pcrfeil  charafters.  Under  this  head  a  paflage  from  Plutarch  is 
cited  relative  to  the  infcription  found  on  the  fepulcre  of  Ale* 
menes.  Mr.  Zoega  very  properly  proceeds  to  remark  that  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elegance  in  hieroglyphics  i^  no  cfca- 
ra£leriftic  of  their  date;  and  that,  though  they  were  chiefly  ufed 
on  ftone,  they  occur  alfo  upon  whatever  other  fubftance  could. 
be  cut  or  written  upon.  After  the  invention  oi  alphabetic 
writing,  hieroglyphics,  though  originally  of  univerfal  ufe,  were 
chiefly  reflrrifted  to  facrcd  monuments.  Various  fubjefts,  to 
which  hieroglyphics  have  been  applied,  are  coUefted  from  ai»- 
cient  authors;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was 
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chiefly  con&ied  to  the  priefts,  is  underftood  not  to  have  arifed 
from  any  policy  in  locking  up  theii"  import,  but  as  proceeding 
folcly  from  the  difficulty  of  under ftanding  them.  The  pbiloib- 
phy  of  fymbols  amongft  the  Egyptians,  which  fome  have  con- 
founded with  hieroglyphic  writing,  is  confidered  and  illuftrated 
from  PlotinUs,  Clemens,  and  Philo.  The  notes  contain  expla* 
nations  of  various  hieroglyphics  GoUeSed  and  applied  from  an- 
cient writers. 

Our  author  begins  his  next  feSion  with  aflerting  that  paints 
ing,  whether  taken  in  a  larger  or  more  confined  fenfe,  is  of  the 
higheft  antiquity  among  the  Egyptians.  The  fables  of  the 
gods,  the  exploits  of  illuftrious  men^  rites,  cuftoms,  public 
inftitutions,  as  is  fhown  from  examples,  were  frequently  cx- 
prefled  by  them  both  in  fculpture  and  in  colours,  r  rom  monu- 
ments of  this  kind,  with  the  fymbols  and  tropes  they  exhibit^ 
Mr.  Zocea  deduces  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  led,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  tne  arrangement  of  figures  in  the  manner  of  letters, 
and  to  the  delineation  of  a  feries  of  figures  in  the  fucceffionary 
order  of  ideas.  At  what  precifc  period,  however,  this  took 
place,  there  is  no  document  exifting  to  determine.  The  abfo- 
lute  invention  of  letters  was  afcribed  by  them  to  Thoth,  or 
Hermes,  whom  our  author  takes  for  the  genius  of  the  human 
mind ;  but  whom  we,  for  reafons  too  copious  to  be  here  in- 
ferted,  afcribe  ultimately  to  Mofes.  The  commencement  of 
hieroglyphics  is  referred  by  him  to  the  time  when  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  were  one  people.  Their  introdudion  he 
confiders  to  have  been  gradual,  and  the  phonetic  notes  to  have 
been  of  a  later  date.  Their  golden  age  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
that  of  Scfoftris,  when  men  of  wifdom  were  in  the  higheft  re- 
pute. After  the  form  of  government  was  changed  under  Pfam- 
metichus,  they  began  to  run  into  fanciful  excefles,  and  were  eift- 
barrafled  by  myfterious  and  aenigmatic  allufions.  Proofs  of 
this  aflertion  are  brought  from  a  temple  in  Cous,  and  a  flirine 
in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  The  Bembine  table  is  here  introducc'J* 
Having  remarked  that  the  facerdotal  order  greatly  declined  under 
the  Lagidas,  and  was  almoft  extinffc  under  the  Romaus*-an 
opinion,  however,  which  is  oppofed  by  the  zodiac  of  Dendera— 
Mr.  Zoega  notices  their  revival  in  the  fecond  century  aftef 
the  fubjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Roman  arms  j  and  inftanccs 
monuments  infcribed  with  hieroglyphics,  not  in  Italy  only,  but 
in  Rome  itfelf.  The  interpreters  of  Egyptian  antiquities  which 
flouriflied  under  the  Romans  are  then  confidered ;  the  oppofi- 
tiori  of  Severus  is  believed  by  our  author  to  nave  but  little 
cfFe£l  upon  them  ;  the  new  fcnool  of  Platonifts  are  reprefented 
as  diligent  inquirers  into  their  origin  and  defign  ;  and,  even  in 
the  time  of  Thcodofius,  Mr.  Zoega  traces  feveral  who  were 
profeffedly  illuftrat^rs  of  hieroglyphics.  As  the  gnoftics,  che- 
siifis,  aftrologers,  and  magi)  aifc^ed  their  ufe,  the  Arabians  be* 
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fame  acquainted  with  them  j  and  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our 
carneft  wifli^  that  the  Arabic  key  to  them,  lately  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Mr.  Hammer,  may  be  foon  prpfentecl  to  the  world, 
with  his  remarks,  by  the  learned  gentleman  to  -syhom  it  was 
committed.  Mr.  Zoega  has  traced  out  fix  epochs  of  hierogly- 
phic writing  :-T-ofthere,  thefirft  embraces  the  period  before  the 
invention  of  alphabetic  charaftfers — thence  to  the  time  of  Pfam- 
metichus ; — from  his  time  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria^ 
thence  to  the  taking  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  ; — from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  third  century  of  the  vulgar  aera— and  thence  to  the 
emperor  Theodofius. 

On  the  prefent  fe£lion  the  notes  are  particularly  interefting; 
and  the  tranfition  from  it  to  the  alphabetic  writing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  introduces  the  next,  is  obvious. 

To  the  Fgyptians  our  author  refers  the  origin  of  alphabetic 
writing;  and'  deduces  from  them  its  communication  to  other 
nations,  from  the  improbability  that  fuch  an  invention  (hould 
have  occurred  to  more  than  one  people ;  and  the  confide  ration, 
that  all  the  nations  who  firft  ufed  alphabetic  writing  occupied 
an  undivided  continent.     No  individual  is  confidered  as  the  in- 
ventor;  but  that,  flowly  and  gradually,  fentences  were  fepa- 
rated  into  words,  words  into  fyllables,  and  fyllables  into  their 
component  founds;  fo  that  words  ftood  for  fentences,  thence^ 
fyllables  for  words,  and  letters  for  fimple  founds.     To  this  hy- 
pothefis  there  are,  in  our  judgement,  many  and  infunnountable 
obje<Sions,  thi  difcuffion  of  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  Review,  notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Zoega  proceeds  to  ad- 
vance, that  there  is  no  arriving  at  fyllabic  writing  by  the  ufc  of 
phonetic,  figns,  but  through  the  medium  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
were  known  folely  ta  the  Egyptians.     This  he  explains  from 
the  fuppofition  that  things  to  be  exprefled  by  fimilar  founds 
ivcre  originally  denoted  by  one  and  the  fame ;  but  that  after- 
ward it  occurred  to  the  facred  fcribe  to  feparate  thofe  phonetic 
figns,  and  fo  to  apply  thefc  divifions,  that  words  and  fyllables 
might  hence  be  enunciated.  The  nextftep,  he  takes  for  granted, 
was  to  feparate  the  phonetic  figns  from  the  forms  of  ojjjedis,' 
whence  of  their  own  accord  the  fyftem  of  fyllabic  writing  would 
follow;  which  whilft  cultivated  by  thefe  fcribes,  who  would 
ftudy  to  diftinguilh  with  accuracy  the  component  fyllables  of 
the  language,  the  elements,  of  which  thefe  fyllables  confifted, 
would  prefent  thenafelves,  and  exhibit  the  firft  rudiments  of 
elementary  writing.     At  length  the  fimple  elements  being  fc- 
parated,  their  number  would  be  defined,  and  their  refpedive 
powers  fixed.     The  paflages  in  Plato  which  refer  to  Theuth 
as    the  inventor  of  letters  are  next  adduced,  and  arguments 
offered  to  lho\^  that  writing  was  more  ancient  than  Mofes.— 
'fo  thefe  we  could  add  others  of  the  fame  import;  but,  notwith- 
^anding  wc  admit  the  fa£t,  there  dill  appear  facisfaclbry  reafons 
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to  fuppofe,  that,  under  the  name  of  Hermes  or  Thoth,  the  inven* . 
tion  of  alphabetic  writing  was  referred  by  the  Egyptians  to  him.' 
Writing  thus  invented,  tne  hieratic  method,  for  the  fake  of  ele- 
gance and  myftery,  was  fuperadded.  Authorities  follow  from 
the  ancients  to  mow  that  the  alphabet  originated  in  Egypt; 
fuch  paflages  alfo  are  brought  as  attribute  this  origin  to  the 
Phoenicians;  and  the  letters  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into 
Greece  by  Cadmus  are  affirmed  to  have  been  the  only  ground 
for  the  tradition  that  Cadmus  had  firfl:  carried  letters  into 
Greece. 

The  chief  notes  on  this  feftion  are  occupied  by  the  principal 
topics  of  inveftigation,  which  are  obvioufly  connefted  with  it, 
and  evince  to  much  advantage  the  author's  rcfearches. 

Under  this  head,  the  laft  feilion  adverts  to  the  opinions  of 
modern  writers  on  the  foregoing  topic;  particularly  thofe  of 
Warburton,  Dc  Guignes,  Gebelin,  D*Origny,  and  Tychfen ; 
and  concludes  with  examining  the  feceflion  6f  Egyptian  foldiers 
into  Ethiopia  in  the  reign  of  Pfammetichus. 

The  notes  relate  to  the  traces  of  elementary  chara£lers 
,  which  are  inftanced  by  ancient  writers^  and  contain  paflages  from 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on  the  Automoli  and  Axuma. 

[^0  he  continued.') 
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Memoirs  of  the  National  Inflttute  of  Sciences  and  Arts.  (Continued 
from  Fol.  XXXVL  ^.  527.)      ' 

OUR  laft  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  clafs  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  extended  to  vol.  Ill,  Memoir  XIL  We  (hall 
proceed  iti  the  order  in  which  the'  different  compiunications 
occur. 

*  XIII.  Memoir  on  the  Conftitution  of  the  Spartan  Republic, 
By  M.  P:  C.  Levefque.'— The  Lacedaemonians  never  wrote  5 
^d  we  are  obliged,  therefore,  in  examining  their  political  re- 
gulations, to  have  recourfe  to  the  accounts  of  foreigners.  Plato 
has  entered,  with  fome.  degree  of  detail,  into  their  conftitution  ; 
but  M.  Levefque  dees  not  give  ynplicit  credit  to  the  ftatements* 
of  the  Athenian  philofopher.  Plato  had  beheld  in  his  own 
country  the  evil  effeit^  which  refult  from  ochlocracy,  or 
democracy  carried  to  its  extreme;  and  hence,  obferves  our 
cflkyift,  fell  in  love  with  ariftocracy  (which  was  the  form  of 
the  Spartan  government)  from  the  propenfity  by  which  mankind 
arc  naturally  impelled  to  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another :  dif- 
gufted  with  the  firft  democratic  republic  of  Greece,  he  was  in- 
ienfibly  feduced  into  a  commendation  of  the  firft  ariftocratie 
/epublic.     Xenophon  was  banifhed  from  Athens  j  and  in  liis 
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isxile  h?  took  refuge  at  Sparta.  Xenopjion  alfo  has  written  in 
favour  of  the  fame  government.;  but  our  author  thinks  his  mo- 
tives are  even  more  obvious  and  partial  than  thofe  of  Plato. 
JCenophon  was  followed  by  Plutarch,  but  at  a  diftance  of  up* 
wards  of  three  centuries  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  republic  by 
*  the  tyrant  Nabis ; — he  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed,  Jike  the  two 
prior  writers,  to  have  been  perfonally  interefted  jn  his  dcfcrip- 
tion.  But  Plutarch  is  conceived  by  our  author  to  have  pof- 
feffed  more  of  the  character  of  a  modern  courtier  than  has  hi- 
therto been  attributed  to  him ;  to  have  been  favourable  to  mo- 
narchic governments  whei]  he  fpoke  of  kings ;  to  pure  deniQ- 
fcracy  when  he  addrefTed  himfelf  to  a  people  whofe  government 
was  democratic  5  and  to  the  Laced aeinqnian  ariftocracy  v/hcn 
he  wrote  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  political  CQnflltutiori  of 
3parta,  properly  fo* called,  was  in  a  high  degree  grofs  and  bar- 
barous. Lycurgus,  perhaps,  did  all  he  could ;  but  he  had  to 
work  upon  ftubborn  and  untoward  materials.  Yet  M.  Levcfque 
feems  to  carry  his  refentmcnt  againft  this  republic  beyond  all 
due  boujids  j  and,  in  the  violence  of  his  abhorrence,  not  to  al- 
low- it  the  virtues  of  which  it  was  aftually  pofTcft.  Tiie 
f:ountry  of  Laconic  he  fuppofcs  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
piaffes.  When  the  Dorians  firft  introduced  the  Heraclida;  into 
Peloponnefus,  they  inftantly  became  divided  into  two  faftions— 
pf  which  the  faftion  that  prevailed  inftituted  a  fyftem  of  equality 
among  their  own  clafs,  and  affumed  the  diftindive  name  of  Spar- 
tans to  thcmfelves ;  while  it  obliged  the  faction  which  was  fuh- 
jugated  toeftablifh  itfelf  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis^and  to 
Dccome  in  every  re fpect  flaves  to  the  conquerors.  This  fubmif- 
fivc  party  was  difcriminated  by  the  denomination  of  Laco- 
iiians ;  and^  while  a  fmall  portion  only  of  the  coarfer  and  lefs 
produftive  .lands  was  allotted  to  thefe  latter,  their fuperiors  rioted 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  large  traft  of  the  richeft  and  mod 
felefl  territory  which  appertamed  to  the  general  ufe  of  the 
|-epublic.  Yet  the  flavery  fuftained  by  the  Laconians  bore  no 
comparifon  in  point  of  feverity  with  that  afterwards  endured  by 
the  inhabitants"  of  Helos,  upop  their  captivity  and  the  deitruc- 
tion  of  their  city.  The  Lacedemonians  therefore,  are  dividcj 
by  our  memoirift,  into  three  clafl'es  : — the  Spal'tan^  proper, 
who  were  a  fort  of  noblcffe ;  the  Laconians,  or  great  hc^^y  of 
the  people,  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  legiflation, ;,  or 
even  of  civil  diftinftions,  and  who  were  confequently  a  kii.d 
of  fervants  ^o  the  former  ;  and  the  Helots,  with  whom  all 
future  captives  were  united,  who  were  in  every  fenfe  of  the 
word  flaves. 

Our  author  believes,  in  oppofitioo  to  general  teftimony,  th.^t 

the  Spartan  men  were  rich  and  covetous,  and  the  Spartan  wo- 

men  exceilive  cowards.     He  traces,  or  rather  aitempts  to.  trac?, 

^n  an^^^jji^nifni  in  the  hiftories  which  attribute  to  Lycurgus  'tl« 
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fuppreffion  of  all  coin  but  that  of  copper— contending,  from  tb€ 
Chronicon  of  Paros,  that  even  filver  coin,  which  preceded  that  of 
gold,  was  not  in  ufe  ,till  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  aera  of 
that  Icgiflator,  having  been  firft  introduced  by  the  order  6f 
Phido,  in  the  ifland  of -ffigina,  in  the  year  8^5  before  Chrift.— * 
The  Spartans,  he  admUs  had  no  public  treafury;  and,  in  this  re- 
aped, might  be  confidered  as  poor,  when  put  incomparifon  with 
the  Athenians,  who  had  a  prodigious  exchequer  :-*but  he  main- 
tains that  individually  they  were  cnormoufly  rich  j  their  diet> 
clothing,  and  habitation,  bein^  extremely  fimple  and  inexpenv 
live;  and  the  landed  eftatcs  oeloriging  to  every  citizen  very 
ample  and  highlv  produdive.  They  at  length  declined  from  their 
ownpaucityof  population— »-feduloufly  prohibiting  ftrangers  from 
fettling  in  their  territories— diminifliing  their  numbers  by  incelTant 
wars,  and  preventing  a  proportionate  augmentation  by  a  promif- 
cuoj^s  intercourfc  of  the  fexes.  They  Were,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Leirefque,  a  proud,  cruel,  and  covetous  people— totally  de« 
void  of  political  happinefs,  and  whofe  courage  confifted  rather 
in  haughtinefs  and  temerity  than  in  real  bravery  and  magnani« 
mous  valour. 

*  XIV-  On  the  ancient  Legiflation  of  France,  comprifing  the 
Salique  Law,  the  Law  of  the  Vifigoths,  and  the  Law  of  the  Bur- 
gundians.     By  M.  Legrand  d*Auffy.' 

Gaul,  after  having  long  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  was 
invaded,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chriftian  ar^ 
and  nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  time,  by  three  diftinft  and  bar* 
barous  nations,  the  Vifigoths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Francs. 
Each  entered  at  diffeicAt  points  of  the  country,  impofed,  on  the 
refpcfiive  territory  it  conquered,  a  new  and  more  degrading 
llavery  than  any  to  which  it  had  antecedently  fubmitted ;  com- 
pelled it  to  adopt  a  new  fyftem  of  manners  \  and  introduced  a 
new  conftitution,  which  was  in  every  inftance  drawn  up  in  tlie 
Roman  language.  Of  what  thefe  conftitutlons  confifted,  we 
know  however  but  very  little,  and  efpecially  with  refped  to  the 
legal  codes  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Vifigoths,  That  of  the 
Burgundians  is  reported  to  have  been  fo  fcvere,  that  Gundebad 
was  obliged  to  revife  it,  to  prevent  a  general  infurreftion.  Of 
the  lex  Gundobada  fcveral  copies  are  ftill  in  exiftence;  but 
the  original  Burgundian  law  has  totally  perifted.  in  like  man- 
lie',  ail  that  remains  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Vifigoths  is 
a  bulky  fcries  of  revifions  and  corredlions  by  fucceffivc  mo-» 
narchsi  while  the  original  code  has  entirely  difappeared;  and  al- 
moiT:  every  thing  that  relates  to  it  is  conjedure.  The  primary 
law  of  the  Salique  Francs  is  little  better  underftood.  It  was  at 
fii  ft  publiflicd  under  the  title  of  Paclus  Ugn  Sallca^  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  fpread  of  Chriftianity  among  this  people;  but  it  was 
a'cerwards  fo  much  revifed,  correSed,  and  augmented  by  Clovis, 
Clii|debert,  Chlotaris,  and  Dagobcrt,  and  eventually  by  Charlc-' 
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magne,  that  but  very  little  of  the  original  fpirit  and  Jlibftance 
ihay  be  (bppofed  to  have  fiirvived  fuch  repeated  repairs  and  ent^ 
bellifhments.  The  few  fragnbehts,' however,  that  remain  from 
any  of  thefe  feparate  inftitutions,  or  may  be  worth  noticing^ 
M«  L'eerand  has  here  c6lle£fced,  and  animadverted  upon;  ThaC 
of  the  Yiligoths  feems  to  have  poffeffed  thelongdi:  exiftence: 
their  union  with  the  Francs  did  not  talce  place  till 'the  aerat 
Of  Pepin.  *  At  leiigth,*  concludes  our  memoirift,  *  a  new  order  oif 
things  changed  evel^circumftance  that  related  to  the  'three  nations, 
iThe  imbecillitv  ormt^apjcitvof  the  mbnarch  ehcbiiraged  the 
ufurpttions  of  the  chiefe;  '  The  feodal  fyftem  was  produced,  ani 
its  new  jurifprudence  totally  annulled  that  of  the  threfc  codes'. 
Infenfibly  all  of  them  fell  into  difufe.  Finally,  towards  thd 
commencement  of  the  third  dyriafty,  they  funk  into  oblivion  j 
dnd  nothing  was  known  in  France  beyond  Rpman  rights  imd 
cuftoms.'   .      •    ^  ...        ^       ..^ 


*  XV.  On  the  Pofitfon  of  certain  Places  and  Rivers  within  the 
Limits  of  Argolis,  in  the  South  of  Peloponnefus.  By  M.  Men- 
t'ell6.*— In  their  refpeftive  charts  of  the  Peloponnefus,  d'Anville 
and  Delifle  are  well  known  to  have  differed  in  a  variety  of 
points,  and.  particularly  in  their  pofition  of  Mycenae,  the  for- 
mer having  placed  it  to  the  north-eaft  of  Argos,  and  the  latter  to 
the  fouth-weft.  '  M.  Mentelle  endeavours,  and  with  much  lau- 
dable diffidence,  to  corred  the  errors  of  both  thefe  eilablifhed 
chartifls;  for,  in  theii*  maps  of  ancient  Greece,  he  detefts  errors 
in  each  of  them,  though  in  the  pofition  of  Mycense  he  entirely, 
dnd  we  believe  juftly,  coincides  with  d'Anville.  Delifle,  indeea» 
appears  to  have  mifunderftood  Strabo,  while  he  obvioufly  de- 
figned  from  his  text.  '  Temenium,  the  Lernaean  lake,  Heraeum^ 
and  Mycenae,  are,  in  reality,  only  known  in  a  geographic  view  by 
their  relative  proximity  to  each  other  j  and  hence  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  (hould  meet  with  occaflonal  differences 
6f  fite  in  the  moft  accurate  and  induftrious  geographers.  Bar- 
tbelemy,  in  his  *  Travels  of  the  younger  Anacharfis,'  for  the 
niofl  part  coincides  with  d'Anville  and  M.  Mentelle.  A  neat 
chart  is  fubfixed,  illuftrative  of  the  fubjedl  in  difpute. 
*  'XVI.  On  the  Kind  of  Queflions  whofe  Solution  is  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  By  M. 
Vcron-Fortbonnais,  AfTociate-Member.' — The  clafs  of  Political 
Economy  of  the  National  Inftitute  publicly  propofed  the  follow- 
ing queftion  about  three  years  fince :  '  Is  it  advantageous  to  a 
republic  to  borrow,  and  at  what  rate  of  intei-efl  ?  M.  Micoud- 
Dbmons,  adminiflrator  of  Mont-de-Pietc,  replied  to  this  in- 
quiry  by  two  letters  j  in  the  former  of  which  he  difcufTes  the 
general  fyftem  of  paper  credit,  and  the  admihiftration  of  fi- 
/lances;  and  in  the  latter,  after  fome  obfervations  on  the  moral 
tjowcrs  of  governments,  enters  more  minutely  upon  the  queflion 
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immediately  propofecL  The  letters  of  M,  Miooud-Domons  be- 
came highly  popular,  and  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  W\tk 
uncommon  ability ;  bat>  in  his  confideration  of  this  important 
C[ueftipn  itfelf>  he  hefitated  not  to  declare,  that,  if  examin^  with 
much  logical  precifion,  it  was  altogether  infoluble.  *  The 
queftion,*  (aid  he,  '  muft  be  idle,  if  taken  in  an  abiblute 
feafe ;  and,  if  confidered  in  relation  to  cxifting  circumftances,  to 
treat  it  in  a  fatisfa£lory  manner,  would  be  to  form .  as  many 
hypothefcs  as  the  variations  of  thofe  circumftances  themfelves 
upon  which  the  folution  depends :  and  thefe  may  be  iniinite.'— « 
Our  prefent  memoirift  conceives,  however,  that  an  inquiry 
which  has  completely  bafBed  the  powers  of  M.  Micoud.may 
receive  at  leaft  fome  portion  of  irradiation  from  his  oiyn  e(Forts« 
All  his  obfcrvations  appear  to  us,  ncverthejefs,  hypothetic  and 
gratuitous;  and  the  adn^iniftration  of  the  keen-fighted  Colbert 
IS  not  likely  to  be  renewed  by  any  of  the  remarks  of  the  prefent 
financier. 

*  XVII.  DifTertation  on  fome  Queftions  of  Ideology ;  contain- 
ing additional  Proofs  that  it  is  from  the  Senfation  of  Refiftance  WQ 
derive  a  Knowledge  of  Bodies ;  and  that,  anterior  to  fuch  Know- 
ledge, no  AQ.  of  the  Judgement  can  take  place,  from  an  Inabi- 
lity to  diicriminate  our  fimultax^eoMS  Perceptions  from  each 
other.     By  M.  Deftutt  Tracy.' 

'  XVIlI.  Diflertation  on  Exiftence,  and  on  the  Hypothefcs 
of  Mallebranche  and  Berkeley  relative  to  that  Subje^.  By  the 
fame.'-— In  our  Appendix  to  vol.  xxxil.  p.  527,  New  Arrang. 
we  entered  at  fome  length  into  M.  Deftutt's  *  Hypothefis  on 
Ideology,  or  the  Faculty  of  Thinking ;'— :*ti  hypothefis  whofe 
foundation  was  laid  by  Locke,  and  much  of  whofe  fuperftnic- 
ture  was  erefted  by  Condillac.  In  thp  firtt  of  the  two  memoirs 
now  before  us,  M.  Deftutt  traces  the  different  progreffive  fteps 
of  the  French  metaphyfician  toward  the  ultimate  completion  of 
his  fyftcm,  from  his  Ej/ay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Underjiand* 
ing  in  1746,  to  the  publication  of  his  Treatife  on  Senfations  in 
1756;  and  thence  to  his  more  matured  ideas  upon  the  fame 
fubjedl,  as  communicated  a  ftiort  time  anterior  tp,  his  dcath^ 
which  occurred  in  1780.  In  the  courfe  of  this  furvey,  M.  De- 
ftutt notices  the  gradual  approximation  of  Condillac  toward  his 
own  hypothefis,  by  a  more  precife  adherence,  as  he  pretends,  to 
the  principles  he  firft  eftabliflied ;  and  conceives,  that,  in  the  few 
points  in  v/hich  they  even  at  laft  differed,  the  difference  was 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  an  unnecefikry  and  illogical  de- 
parture from  thefe  radical  poftulates.  For  ourfelves,  we  think 
there  is  an  effential  difference  in  nunv  inftances,  not  only  be- 
tween their  conclufions,  but  their  primary  and  elementary  pofi- 
tionsj  and  that  no  length  of  time,  or  latitude  of  interprecatron, 
could  entirely  have  converted  the  author  of  77;/  Treatife  on  Sen* 
fatioHs  to  the  theory  of  ideology  as  maintained  in  all  its  branches 
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try  the  prefint  writer.  But  it  is  unneceflTary  for  us  Jo  reAime 
the  fubjeft:  we  have  already  examined  the  queftion,  an4  ^dvciw 
tured  to  deliver  our  opinion  upon  it. 

The  fecond  of  the  two  differtarions  before  us  is  fo  nearly 
conneded  with  the  firft,  that  we  have  purpofely  united  rheoi. 
The  prccife  difference  between  the  theories,  or,  if  o^ir  readers 
pleafe,  the  metaphyfic  dreams,  of  Mallebranche  and  Berkeley. 
is  not  very  generally  known— though  every  reader  is  apprifed 
tfcat  they  were  fpiritualifts*  The  former,  by  a  long  courfe  of 
mental  abftraftion,  and  deep  refearch  in  Jo  the  reveries  of  Plato- 
nifm  concerning  the  intellcaual  world,  which  was  pretended  to 
be  the  only  reality  and  archetype  of  the  fenfible  world,  brought 
.himfelf  at  length  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  capable  of  proof 
but  pure  fpirit  i — that  we  have  no  pofitive  knowledge  pf  bedy^ 
and  fhould  have  no  certainty  of  its  exiftence,  had  it  not  beea 
communicated  to  us  by  Mofes  in  his  hiftory  of  the  creation: 
that  we  only  perceive  and  fee  by  a  fpecies  of  /«/?/«^—* which  is 
neverthelefs  a  doubtful  fou^pe  of  information  j— that,  whenever 
it  length  we  attain  pofitive  truth,  it  is  always  God,  or  the 
thought  of  God,  that  we  perceive; — and  that  hence,  in  literal 
conformity  with  the  Scriptures,  it  is  '  in  God  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being/  Thcfc  are  the  chief  doSrines  which  arc 
contained  in  his  volume,  enrttled  a  *  Search  after  Truth,*  and  are 
principally  to  be.  found  in  the  fifth  bcok  of  this  work, 

Berkeley  not  only  advanced  thus  far  in  the  theory  of  fpiritu* 
alifm,  but  preffed  the  theory  itfelf  much  further;  and  main* 
tained,  that,  notwithftanding  every  degree  of  deference  was  to  bo 
paid  to  the  Mofaic  narrative,  this  narrative  itfelf,  when  fairly 
interpreted,  did  not  prove,  or  even  fuppofc,  the  exiftence  of 
bcxiy:  confequently  he  refigned  himfelf  with  a  greater  degree  of 
Cordiality  to  the  creed,  that  bodies  no  not  exift;  and  attempted 
to  demonftrate,  that  it  is  impoflible  they  (hould  exift  otherwife 
than  in  the  thought  of  a  fpirit,  and  more  efpccially  of  the  in- 
^nite  fpirit. 

The  fyftem  of  M.  Deftutt  is,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  a 
fyftem  of  materia  I  ifm;  and  the  arguments  and  obfervacions  of 
thefe  fpiritual  philofophers  having  been  urged  againft  him,  he 
IVow  finds  that  he  has  not  begun  at  the  beginning ;  and  that, 
inftead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  fenfible  world  and  that 
fenfible  objects  actually  exift'  around  him,  he  is  called  upon  to 
demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  external  relations,  and  to  decide 
whether  even  his  own  body  be  any  thing  or  nothing  ?  The 
whole  oppofition  to  his  fyftem,  our  author  thinks,  turns  upon  a 
perpetual  equivoque,  an  uninterrupted  confufion  between  the 
jmprefTion  which  a  fenfitive  bclnLj  receives,  and  which  in  fuch 
being  we  denominate  fenfation, — and  the  qjulicy  which  refiJes, 
or  is  able  to  refide,  in  another  being  who  is  the  caufe  of  fuch 
fenfation.     This  fubjeil  it  is  the  objed  of  M.  Deftutt  to  illu- 
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fninate ;  and  we  will  at  leaft  allow  him  the  merit  of  patient  zxA 
elaborate  inveftigation,  although  we  can  by  no  means  in  every 
inftance  approve  of  his  reafoning. 

•  XIX.  Reflexions  on  Proje^s  of  Pafigraphy.  By  the  Same.* 
•^This  memoir  is'defigned  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  a  prize  eflay 
of  M.  Degerando,  written  in  anfwer  to  a  queftlon  propofed  by 
the  National  Inftitiite^-'  to  determine  what  is  the  influence 
of  figns  on  ideas  ?'  and  afterwards  very  confiderably  enlarged, 
and  extended  to  four  volumes  in  oflavo,  ai)d  noticed,  at  fome 
length,  by  ourfelves  in  our  Appendix  to  vol.  xxx.  New  Arrange- 
ment, p.  481.*  Our  author  endeavours  in  the  prefent  paper  to 
define, 'with  additional  accuracy,  the  qieaning  of  the  terms 
tongues^  language Sy  writings ^  hieroglyphics :  and  the  refult  of 
his  obfervations  i»,  that  every  fyftem  of  figns  immediately  ex- 
prefling  our  ideas  is  a  real  language,  whether  thofc  figns  be  ad- 
ireflcd  to  the  ear,  the  eye,  or  the  touch  :  that  writing  is  not  a 
fyftem  of  figns  refprefentativc  of  our  ideas,  but  an  affemblage  of 
charaSers,  by  means  of  which  the  figns  of  a  language  addrefled 
to  the  ear  are  rendered  vifible ;  whence  it  follows  that  no  languages 
but  thofe  of  fpecch  can  be  either  written  or  read— languages  of 
fight  traced  on  a  furface,  fuch,  for  example,  as  hieroglyphics, 
being  painted  and  not  written:  that  hence  again  the  only  real' 
writing  is  fyllabic  or  alphabetic:  that  the  alphabet  ip  commca 
ufe  is  a  writing  ftri£^ly  univerfal,  fince  it  is  capable  of  reprc- 
fcnting  every  found  of  every  language:  that  univerfal  writing 
is  not  therefore  a  difcovery  now  to  be  made,  the  only  thing 
wanting  being  a  univerfal  tongue  i  and  that  every  refearch  after 
pafigraphy  fliould  be  regarded  in  this  light,  as  an  oral  and  not  a 
vifual  language;  that  an  oral  language  of  this  defcriptioa 
would  be  highly  ufeful,  more  eafily  learnt  and  retained  than  anj 
vifual  language,  and  not  more  difficult  to  accomplifh :  but, 
finally,  that  the  difHculties  attending  cither  are  fo  numerous  and' 
extreme  as  to  be  altogether  in fu.moun table;  and  that  a  univcr-. 
£il  language  is  in  the  fume  predicament  as  the  |)erpetual  motion. 
•  Let  us  limit  ourfelves,  therefore,*  rbfcrves  our  author,  and  we 
heartily  concur  with  him  in  the  recommendation,  *  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  our  own ;  nor  let  us  be  afraid,  while  making  the  at-: 
ter.^pt.  I'he  language  whofe  employers  will  be  moft  open  to 
tne dictates  of  reafon,  and  will  moft  rcaJily  throwoff*  the  trammel:^ 
of  cuftom,  will  foon  be  the  beft  conftituted  language  of  any  : — 
and  the  language  which  (hall  obtain  fuch  fucccfs  will  be,  at  alf 
times,  that  which  will  make  the  neareft  approach  to  univer- 
fality/ 

With  this  memoir  the  volume  clofes ;  and  we  now  proceed 
to  vol.  III.  of  the  Clafs  of  Literature  and  Polite  Letters,  of^ 
which  we  have  already  examined  the  firft  feven  memoirs. 

*  VIIL  Sepulture,  by  M.  Gouve.*    This  is  a  *  truly  excel- 
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lent  {)oem  upon  a  fubjed  which  has  been  dreadfully  abufed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  revolution.  To  re-eftabliih  a  decency  and  ii>- 
lemnity  in  what  relates  to  it,  we  have  already  noticed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fpecial  commiffion  on  the  part  of  che  clafs  of 
Moral  ^d  Political  Sciences^  and  two  reports  which  it  has  fuc- 
ceflively  drawn  up  and  communicated  through  M.  Baudin*. 
The  barbarities  daily  perpetrated  during  the  nefarious  aera  of 
Robefpierre  feem  to  have  deadened  the  heart  to  ail  the  feelings 
of  nature :  the  bodies  of.  the  deceafed  were  often  not  interred  at 
ail !  and  when  burial  a£tually  took  place,  it  was  too  generally 
condtt£ted  in  the  moft  indecorous  and  brutal  manner  j-^-while 
the  tombs  of  the  moft  renowned  charaflers  were,  in  many  in- 
fiances,  defpoiJed  and  ravaged  either  from  the  bafe  hope  of 
plunder,  or  the  phrenfy  of  political  enthufiafm.  M.  Gouve,  m 
the  poem  before  us,  laments  the  barbarous  taftc  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  ruin  which  has  thus  overwhelmed  the  peaceful 
abodes  of  the  great  and  the  good*  The  whole  is  written  with 
coniiderable  pathos  and  animation.  With  the  following  verfes 
we  have  been  particularly  pleafed,  and  (hall  endeavour  to  trans- 
late them,  that  we  may  expend  fome  part  of  our  pleafure  to 
thofe  who  may  not  underftand  the  original. 

*  On  fe  fent  agrandir  au  tombeau  d*un  grand  homme ! 
Les  arts  m*en  font  garans;  des  morts  que  Ton  renomme, 
Dans  le  bronze  vivant,  dans  le  marbre  anime, 

lis  rendront  tous  les  traits  a  I'univers  charme. 
TS/idAS  ce  n'eft  point  afTez  pour  lecceur  qui  les  aime: 
Leurs  images,  helas  !  ne  feront  point  eux-memes. 
C'eft  eux,  c'eft  leurs  debris,  que  nous  voulons  trouver* 
Aux  pieds  de  leurs  tombeaux  nous  aimions  a  rever. 
La,  du  recueillement  reffentant  tous  les  charmes. 
Nous  trouvions  a  la  fois  des  lemons  et  des  larmes : 
II  femblait  que  du  fond  de  ces  cercueils  fameux 
Une  voix  nous  criat— "  Illuflrez-vous  comme  eux." 
Voila  rillufion  que  nous  avons  perdue. 
Vous  tous,  que  pleure  encore  la  patrie  eperdue, 
Confolez-vous  pourtant,  fi  vos  corps  mutiles, 
Loin  de  leurs  monumens,  languiflent  exiles  j 
Bannis  de  vos  cercueils,  et  non  de  votre  gloire, 
Vous  reftez  dans  nos  cceurs,  et  dans  notre  memoirc^ 
La,  fe  font  retranches  vos  debris  immortels ; 
La,  fe  font  releves  vos  tombeaux,  vos  auteis  j 
Et,  contre  les  pervers  foulevant  tous  les  ages, 
Vous  immortaliftz  jufqu'a  leurs  vils  outrages.' 

*  Ourfelves  grow  great  befide  the  great  man's  tomb  ; 
Art  leagues  with  art  to  guard  the  hallow'd  gloom  ; 

•  Sec  Appendix  10  Critical  Review,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  516. 
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The  breathing  brafs,  the  marble  boldly  warm. 
Still  give  the  world  each  venerated  form* 
But,  ah  I  can  this  fuffice  to  thofe  who  love  \ 
No— 'tis  their  ftatues,  not  their  felves,  we  prove: 
Their  felves,  their  ruins,  ftill  the  heart  would  find. 
And  paufe  and  ponder  o'er  the  grave  aiSgn*d  5 
With  fond  remembrance  to  the  paft  return. 
Shed  precious  tears,  and  precious  leffons  learn  \ 
For,  from  their  tombs,  a  voice  with  hollow  found 
Thus  feems  to  fpeak — "  Like  us  be  virtuous  found.** 
Such  is  the  fond  illufion  now  that  fails  ! 
But  ye  whofe  worth  your  country  yet  bewails. 
Be  this  your  folace :  Though  your  limbs  may  He 
Far  from  their  deftin'd  tombs,  ind  native  fky. 
Torn  from  your  graves,  but  not  from  glory  torn^ 
Here,  in  our  hearts,  our  memories,  are  ye  borne  t 
Here  your  immortal  ruins  we  re-blend ; 
Here  rife  your  tombs,  your  altars  re-afcend, 
Againft  your  foes  confederate  every  age. 
And  e'en  eternife  their  barbarian  rage/ 

The  fifth  line  from  the  clofe  cannot  but  ftrongly  remind  as 
of  Pope's  epitaph  upon  Gay,  and  conftitutes  a  fort  of  paralle* 
lifm  which  is  often  by  too  faftidious  critics  miftaken  for  a  copy. 

*  IX.  On  the  Opinions  of  different  Philofophers  and  cele- 
brated Writers  of  Antiquity  concerning  the  Ancient  Republics. 
By  M.  Bitaube.'     Memoir  the  third  and  lafl.  '  This  paper  is  a 
continuation  of  M.  Bitaube's  '  Obfervations  On  th^  firft  two 
Books  of  the  Politics  of  Ariftotle,'  printed  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  prefent  clafs,  and  noticed  by  ourfelvcs  in  th^  Appendix 
to  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  521.  The  republics  more  particularly  examined 
in  the  article  before  us  are  Lacedjemon,  Crete,  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  the  Achxan  ftate  5  and  the   writers  principally  confolted, 
befides  Ariflotle,  are  Plalo,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  and 
Thucydides.     Concerning  the  Spartan  republic,  he  feems  fuf- 
ficiently  to  have  vindicated  it,  though  without  intending  to  do 
fo,  againfl  the  fevere  and  exag|erat*;d  accufations  of  his  colleguc 
M.  tevcfque,  which  have  juft  fallen  within  the  range  of  our 
confideration.    ITiC  reafon,  however,  is  obvious.    M.  Levefquc 
has  defcribcd  it  almofl  exdufively  from  Ariflotle,  who  facrificcJ 
its  conflitution  at  the  (brine  of  that  of  Athens,  from  a  wifh  to 
obtain   popularity  in  this  latter  city ;  while  M.  Bitaube,  dif- 
crediting  on  this  very  account  the  flatement  of  the  Stagirite, 
adheres  with  equal  partiality  to   the  more  favourable  narration 
of  Polybius.     Upon  his  account  of  the  other  republics  here 
enumerated,  we  have  nothing  particular  to  obferve.     All  of 
them,  he  concludes,  though  founded  by  celebrated  characlers» 
prefent  nothing  more  'than  the  infant  ichool  of  republican  io^ 
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ftitutions:  yet  the  Gracfle  of  liberty  muft  ever  have  attrac- 
tions in  the  eye  of  a  philofopher.  If  he  find,  among  thefe  diffe- 
rent ftatcs,  many  laws  imperfeft,  he  will  perceive  others  highly 
iifcful,  and  will  witnefs  civil  inftitutions  in  every  refpeS  worthy 
of  remark. 

'  X.  Second  Memoir  on  the  Colours  and  Dyes  of  the  Ancients. 
By  M,  Ameilhon/  The  former  memoif  of  this  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher was  printed  in  the  firft  volume  publiflied  by  the  pre- 
fent  clafs,  ana  ncfticed  in  our  Appendix  to  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537. 
Our  author  there  obferved  that  the  art  of  dyeing  confifted  of 
three  principal  operations;  firft,  in  thoroughly  cleanfing  the. 
fubftance  to  be  dyed,  and  in  freeing  it  from  every  foreign  mat- 
ter which  might  preclude  it  from  imbibing  the  dye;  fecondly^ 
in  difpofing  it,  by  particular  compofitions,  to  receive  into  its 
pores  the  colouring  principle,  and  to  retain  it  when  introduced  ; 
thirdly,  in  preparing  the  colouring  bath  into  which  it  was  to  be 
plunged,  and  in  working  it  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  The 
firft  of  thefe  three  divifions  of  his  fubjeft,  M.  Ameilhon  has 
fufliciently  treated  in  the  memoir  juft  referred  to:  in  the  pre« 
fent  he  enters  into  a  confideration  of  the  two  remaining;  and  we 
{hall  briefly  attend  him  in  his  inquiries.  He  believes  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  mordants  from  ^ 
very  early  period ;  and  in  this  we  fully  coincide,  though  we  can- 
not induoitably  trace  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  cuftom  in  the  paf- 
fage  which  M.  Ameilhon  has  quoted  from  Plato  as  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  fail*.  Pliny  f ,  indeed,  fpeaks  more  to  the  purpofe;  and 
the  Greek  manufcripts  treated  of  by  Fabricius  feem  to  decide 
the  queftion.  The  mordants  employed  were  alum,  which  is 
perpetually  fpoken  of  as  an  article  in  dyeing  by  both  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  cerufle,  and  verdegrife ;  the  two  latter  of  which, 
however,  are  rather  dyes  themfefves  than  erofives,  Pliny  alfo 
makes  mention  of  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  gall-nut,  the  root  of 
the  wild  vine,  the  rhus  fylveftris,  and  feveral  other  auftere  and 
aftringent  as  well  as  alterant  fubftances^ 

The  mineral  acids,  which  conftitute  fo  large  and  important  an 
article  in  modern  dyeing,  are  unqueftionably  of  modern  applica- 
tion alone :  they  were  not  even  known  to  the  ancients,  who,  in 
a  variety  of  inftances,  inftead  of  thefe  fubftances,  had  recourfe 
to  highly  <:oncentrated  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  citrons.  M. 
Ameilhon  candidly  confeflcs,  however,  that,  while  he  finds  re- 
peated mention  of  thefe  vegetable  acids  among  both  Greeks  and 
Konians,  he  cannot  trace  them  to  have  been  employed  in  their 
dyeing  manufaftories.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  they  cm- 
ployed  alkalies;  for  we  find  exprefs  mention,  in  a^ variety  of  in- 

•   Oy»j;vT  *i5-6<*— -0T»  Of  ^^ti;,  &c.  Vc  Republ.  lib.  iv. 

f  Candida  vela  poftquam  attriv2rc,  illinuntur  non  colorlbus,  fed  colorcm  for- 
Wntibus  mcdicamcntit. 
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Ibnces^  of  the  ufe  of  urine,  lime,  and  aitre^  or  natrum ;  the  laft 
of  which  was  unqueftionably  a  vegetable  of  this  clafs,  and  it 
ajQerted  by  Theophrafius,  who  merely  follows  the  definition  of 
Ariftode,  to  have  been  a  fait  educed  from  the  aihes  of  burnt 
wood.  They  were  alfo  acquainted  with  fal  anunontac,  and  with 
the  means  of  extracting  tartar  from  the  leys  of  auftere  wines.  Of 
the  application  of  thefe  iubftances,  as  at  prefent  ufed,  we 
have,  however,  no  decided  proofs  ;  but  the  ingenuity  that  would 
|x>int  out  the  mode  of  obtaining  them,  in  all  probability  deter«« 
mined  their  utility  an<i  appropriation. 

*•  XL  Memoir  on  two  Latin  Infcriptions,  and  on  Opobal- 
iamum,  which  is  the  modern  Balfam  of  Mecca.  By  M.  Mon- 
gez.'— The  infcriptions  referred  to  were  found  by  M.  Ribon, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourg,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain;| 
who  fent  copies  of  them  to  the  National  Inftitute.  The  £rft  is 
as  follows: 

MARITVM  COL  AEG  P 
TIAC       OPOBALS       ADCLAR 
The  fecond  thus, 

MARITVM  LEWDDES       D 
POBALSAMATVM  AD  ASPR 

M.  Mongez,  diflatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  M.  Ribou, 
ifirho  conceives  that  they  are  defigned  to  exprefs  the  attachment 
of  a  wife  for  her  hufband,  who  was  one  of  the  Leudes  highly 
celebrated  in  the  French  and  German  provinces,  purfues  a  clue 
antecedentlv  offered  by  count  Caylus,  and  contends  that  tfaey 
were  merely  infcriptions  or  labels  of  oculifts  of  the  tburth  or 
fifth  century,  who,  to  warrant  the  genuinenefe  of  their  medicines, 
applied  to  every  preparation  its  appr^riate  impreffion,  and  had 
it  engraved  on  fuch  pieces  of  ftone.  In  this  interpretation  he  is 
countenanced  by  a  fimilar  kind  of  engraving  dug  up  at  Glou« 
cefter,  and  thus  explained  by  Chifliull  in  his  diiiertation  on  a 
medal  difcovered  at  Ephefus.  He  therefore  deciphers  them 
thus  j  believing  that  both  refer  fo  the  fame  oculift: 

MARITVM  COLLYRIVM  AEGyP 
TIACvM  OPOBALSamatvm  AD  CLARitat^m. 
MARITVM  LEWDDES  D 
OPOBALSAMATVM  AD  ASPRitvdinem. 

In  plain  Englifli  *  Maritum's  Balfamic  Collyrium  of  Egyp^ 
for  clearing  the  fight.*  '  The  Balfam  of  Maritum  Lewddes 
for  drynefs  of  the  interior  part  of  the  eye-lids/  This  *  drynefs 
of  the  interior  part  of  the  eyc-Uds^-^Jechereffe  di  Vintirieur 
des  paupieres^^ihould  rather  perhaps  be  rendered  '  for  corrcd-* 
ing  acrid  humors  of  the  eye.*  After  all,  our  author  con- 
fiderably  fails  in  interpreting  the  word  Maritum^  which,  he  ad* 
mits,  ought  to  be  in  the  genitive  cafe^  and  refers  both  this  aocH 
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.  Inalir  and  his  incapability  of  refolving  the  additional  D  at  the 
fend  of  the  firft  line  of  the  fecond  infcription,  to  the  grofs  cor- 
Iruption  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  imagined  epoch  of  dbefe  inicriptions,  interwoven  as  it  was 
with  German,  Fl^miih,  and  French,  This,  however,  is  coni'- 
pletely  to  tut  the  knot  inftead  of  to  untie  it,  and  is  to  allow  a 
latitude  of  interpretation  that  would  enable  us  to  explain  any  in« 
fcription  in  any  way  we  might  chufe.  Maritum^  moreover,  is  not 
tonly,  in  its  opinion^  in  the  nominative  cafe,  but  opobalfamatum^ 
which,  in  both  inftantes,  is  obvioufly  an  adjeftive,  requires  in  the 
latter  a  fubftantive  to  be  conne£bed  with  ir»  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  as  COL  means  collyrium,  D  may  intend  deco^um^  or 
fome  other  preparation  of  opobalfamum  .having  the  fame 
letter  for  its  initial;  which  will  then  juft  give  us  the  fubftantive 
we  are  in  want  of.  Lewddhs  is  obvioufly  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  feems  to  intimate  that  the  medicine  was  the  property 
of  more  than  one  branch  of  the  family,  and  was  perhaps  a  co- 
partnerfhip  concern:  but  if  Lewddes  be  plural,  fo  alfo  muft 
Maritum,  and  we  then  obtain,  allowing  it  to  be  of  the.  third 
declenfion,  the  very  genitive  cafe  which  the  conftruflion  re- 
quires. M.  Mongez  may  probably  be  obliged  to.  us  for  thefc 
hints.  The  memoir  clofes  with  a  hiftory  of  opobalfamum,  ex- 
tra£^ed  principally  from  the  writings  of  Theophraflus,  Diofcor 
rides,  and  Pliny^  and,  in  more  modern  times,  of  Du  Lobel. 

*  Xn.  On  the  Conftru<ftion  of  the  Dome  of  the  Madonna  della 
Salute,  at  Venice,  compared  with  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  at 
Paris.  By  M«  Raymonds'  The  fuperb  church  of  the  Madonna 
della  Salute  was  ereded  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
agreeably  to  tlie  plan  and  under  the  fuperin tendance  of  Baldallar 
Longhena;  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  or  rather  the  dome  of 
that  church)  about  half  a  century  afterwards,  under  the  direction 
of  Jules  Hardouin.  Manfart.  We  cannot,  however,  follow  M* 
Mongez  in  the  prefent  comparifon,  for  want  of  his  plates,  which 
amount  to  not  lefs  than  feven^  and  are  eflentially  necefTary  to  the 
illuftration  of  his  fubjed. 

*  XIII.  Report  on  the  Means  of  enabling  the  whole  Body  of 
Spe<Sbitors,  of  whatever  Number  they  may  confift,  to  hear  the 
Orations  and  Mufic  of  National  Feafts.  By  M.  Mongez^i* 
The  national  feafts  of  France  have,  in  general,  been  fo  nume«> 
roufly  attended,  that  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  fpefbttors,  nor 
indeed  any  excepting  thofe  fituated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  national  altar,  could  hear  any  tiling  that,  occurred.  M» 
Mongez  was  particularly  ftruck  with  this  inconvenience  at  the 
pompous  celebration  of  the  funeral  of  general  Hoche,  whofe 
iloge  conftituted  the  moft  interefting  part  of  the  ceremony.  He 
inftantly  thought  of  fome  means  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  (faortly 
afterwards  communicated  his  plan  to  the  prefent  clafs  of  the 
National  Inftitute,  reqtuefting  the  appointment  of  a  commiffioa 
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to  inveftigate  its  advantages.  The  oomtniffion  was  appointel 
accordingly ;  and  the  report  before  us  contains  the  refult  of  its 
refearches.  M.  Mongcz  firft  endeavoured  to  prove  tx>  bis  col- 
legues  of  the  commiffion,  that^  no  fchcme,  of  which  the  ancients 
were  pofiefled^  was  able  to  carry  the  voice  of  an  orator  beyond 
the  common  limits  of  difcriminate  fpeech :  that  ibmething  might 
have  been  gained  by  the  art  of  modulation,  as  taught  by  the 
phonafci  or  profeffors  of  modulated  founds;  but  that  the  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  faid  to  have  been  introduced  within  the  mafts  of  pub- 
lic dramatics,  never  exifted,  and  never  could  have  been  employed* 
He  then  advanced  the  two  following  proportions  ;  ift.  That  the 
orations  which  (hould  be  fpoken  at  the  national  altar  fhould  be 
pronounced  at  the  fame  time  by  other  orators  difpofcd,  at  equal 
diftances,  among  the  fpefbtors,  and  that  all  (hould  begin  at  the 
ikme  moment  by  means  of  appropriate  ftgns.  2d.  That  diffe* 
rent  orcheftras  mould  execute,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  vocal  and 
iflftrumental  muftc  which  ihould  be  performed  at  the  national 
altar.  The  commifSon  reduced  both  thefe  propofitions  to  ex«- 
periment,  and  found  that  in  every  refpeA  they  anfwered  the 
purpofe  propofcd :  that  the  different  voices  and  bands  of  mufic 
did  not  interfere  with  each  other  ;  and  that,  when  fituated  in  the 
dired  centre  of  the  fpace  between  two  or  more  pulpits  or  or- 
cheftras,  in  which  each  might  be  equally  caught,  they  heard 
that  alone,  Or  at  leaft  diftin&ly  alone,  to  which  their  right  or 
left  ear  was  principally  inclined,  while  the  oppoiite  catenation 
of  founds  produced  no  difcord  whatfoever.  We  are  furprifed 
diat  in  this  report  no  notice  (hould  have  been  taken  of  the  mag- 
fiificent  commemorations  of  Hundel  at  Wefhninfter  Abbey,  of 
the  immenfe  volume  of  modulated  founds  which  was  prodwiedi 
and  the  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpe^lators  who  attended* 

«  XIV.  On  the  Hiftory  and  Procefs  of  Polytypes,  and  Stc* 
feotypes.  By  M. -Camus/  The  terms  monotjrpes,  homo- 
types,  poljrtypes,  and  ftercotypes,  have  been  ufed  perhaps  of 
late  years  without  any  great  degree  of  accuracy;  and  M.  Camus 
begins  his  memoir  with  a  more  precife  definition  of  their  re* 
fpeciive  meanings  ;  reducing  the  whole,  however,  at  length  to 
two  clafTes  alone,  polytypes  and  Jieriotypes\  monotypes  and 
bomotypes  being  merged  in  the  generic  term  of  polytypes.  His 
hiftory  extends  to  all  the  different  varieties  of  printing  and  engra- 
ving with  which  we  are  acquainted,  whether  by  the  ufe  of  wood  or 
metals,  whether  by  fixed  or  movable  types,  block->printing, 
(irrgle  types,  or  types  with  matrices.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory  we  find  ample  juilice  done  to  our  own  countrjrman 
William  Ged,  whofe  curious  edition  of  Salluft  in  fmall  twelves^ 
publifted  at  Edinburgh  in  1739,  excited  univerfal  attention  and 
^applaufe.  In  the  title  of  the  book  he  tells  us  it  was  printed 
non  typis  mobilibus^  ut  vulgo  fieri  foUt^  fed  tahellis  feu  imuunis 
ftifis.    Our  author  glances,  in  the  coude  of  his  hiflrory,  at  the 
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names  and  labours  of  the  moft  eminent  typographers  who  fuc^ 
ceeded  Ged,  aiid  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  his  principle]^ 
he  pays  particular  attention  to  the  affiduous  ingenuity  of  Hoff- 
man and  Herhah,  and  clofes  with  the  beautiful  ftercotype  pub- 
lications of  Didot  the  father  and  ion.  He  has  introduced  into 
the  body  of  his  memoir  exemplars  of  feveral  different  typo- 
graphies, as  well  as  vignettes-  We  arc  furprifed,  however,  to 
find  that,  in  alluding  to  the  ufe  of  wood,  he  has  taken  no  notico 
of  the  perfeftion  to  which  wooden  cuts  have  of  late  been  car- 
ried among  ourfelves  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  artifts,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  Beyvickes. 

*  XV.  Addition  to  the  Memoir  on  a  German  Book,  The 
Teiiurdanck,  printed  p.  170—211  of  the  prefcnt  Volume.  By 
the  fame.*  Of  the  exploits  of  fir  Teiiurdanck,  and  the  Memoir 
here  refierred  to,  we  gave  an  account  in  our  appendix  to  vol, 
XXxvi.  p.  525.  M.  Camus  in  the  prefent  paper  ftates  his  con- 
firmed conviction  that  the  edition  of  this  poem  of  1517  was 
printed  with  movable  characters;  and  adds  that  he  has  iinca 
met  with  two  additional  exemplars  of  the  edition  of  1517,  the. 
one  on  vellum,  with  plates  illuminated  in  colours  and  gold ;  the 
other,  on  paper,  with  unilluminated  plates.  He  bas  alfo  met 
with  one  more  exemplar  of  the  edition  of  1519,  which  is  printed 
upon  paper. 

*  XV  L  Additions  to  the  Memoir  on  Polytypes  and  Stereo- 
types, inferted  in  the  prefcnt  Volume,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
Hoffman  and  his  Polytypes.  By  M.  Camus.*  Thefe  addi- 
tions have  been  colle£led  by  M:  Camus  fmce  his  Memoir  wa$ 
printed,  and  render  the  hiftory  of  this  renowned  typographift 
more  full  and  perfedl.  They  contain,  however,  no  incident 
of  fufficient  importance  to  induct  us  to  extraS  any  thin§  frona 
the  memoir. 

With  this  paper  the  volume  clofes.  And  having  now  con- 
ducted our  readers  through  three  volumes  of  each  department^ 
comprehending  not  lefs  than  nine  of  the  entire,  productions  of 
the  National  Inftitute,  we  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
for  thcmfelves,  with  fome  degree  of  corrednefs,  the  portion  o| 
merit  they  poflcfs.  We  have,  moreover,  offered  a  fummary 
riewr  of  our  own  eftimation  of  their  value  at  the  conclufion  of 
our  analyfis  of  the  fecond  volumes,  from  which  we  fee  very  little 
reafon  to  differ  at  prefent.  The  volumes  we  have  juft  dofed 
exhibit  the  fame  paucity  of  contributors,  and  the  fame  paucity 
of  fubjeds:  their  articles  are  almoft  equally  prolix,  and  theu- 
language  not  much  more  precife.  The  fourth  fet  of  volumes 
have  reached  us ;  and  we  (hall  commence  them  in  our  next  Aji^ 
pendix* 
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Afinats  of  Chemistry.    No.  Ifil — 126  inchtsive. 

THE  12lft  number  commences  the  fortjr-firft  volume,  pub* 
Uflicd  in  1802,  and  the  firft  article  is  an  important  one :  it  is 
the  report  of  the  Commiflloriers  of*  the  National  Inftitute  on  the 
Experiments  of  M.  Volta.  The  commiffioners  were,  Laplace^ 
Coulomb,  Hall6,  Mongez,  Fourcroy,  VauqucHn,  Pelleton,  (pro- 
bably Pelletier),  Charles,  Briffon,  Sebatier,  Guy  on,  and  Biot. 
The  report  is  a  maftcrly  one,  and  explains,  very  fatisfadorily, 
the  phsenomena  of  the  Galvanic  pile  from  the  accumulation  of 
eleflricity.  We  Ihall  give  a  very  flxort  abftrafik  of  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  authors'  realoning. 

*  The  principal  fa£l,  on  which  all  the  others  depend,  is  the 
following.  If  two  different  infulated  metals,  with  their  own 
quantity  of  eledlricity  only,  be  placed  in  contact,  cFn  repara- 
tion their  (late  of  ele£h"icity  is  different ;  one  is  pOfitive,  and 
the  other  is  negative.  This  dificrence,  which  is  inconfiderable 
on  each  contaS,  when  fuccefCvely  accumulated  in  an  elctJlrical 
condenfer,  is  flrong  enough  to  zffeSt  very  feniibly  an  eledro- 
mcter.  The  adlion  is  not  exercifed  at  a  aiflance,  but  only  on 
conta£t,  and  continues  as  long  as  the  conta£t  continues  :  its  in* 
tcnfity,  however,  is  not  the  teme  in  all/ 

On  thefe  principles,  the  commif&oners  explain,  with  great 
preci(ion,'the  phenomena  of  the  Galvanic  pile,  and  engaze  in 
fome'very  minute  and  curious  calculations  on  the  fubjed,  wnich 
it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  follow.  Why  have  we  not  a  judicious 
abflradi  of  what  is  known  on  Galvanifm  in  our  own  language? 

M.  Thenard's  *  Obfervations  on  the  Combinations  of  tar- 
tarous  Acid  with'  falifiable  Bafes,  and  on  the  Properties  of 
the  Salts  which  refult,'  are  alfo  very  valuable.  He  fhows  that 
tartrites  of  pot-a(h  unite  with  different  earths,  with  metals,  and 
with  ammonia,  forming  triple  falts.  Thefe  falts  are  more  or  lefs 
foluble;  which  is  the  reafon  why  no  precipitate  onfues  on  adding 
tartrites  of  pot-a(h  to  calcareous  bariiic  or  ftrontian  folutions,  or 
their  fairs.  Lime  appears  to  have  the  greatcfl  affinity  to  the  tar- 
tarous  acid,  and  magnefia  lefs  than  the  alkalis.  Our  author  alfo 
found  that  the  tartnte  of  pot-afh  would  unite  with  all  the  me- 
tallic tartrites,  and  form  with  them  bodies  wholly  peculiar  ;  the 
greater  number  of  which  are  not  decompofed  by  alkalis  or  al- 
Saline  carbonates.  The  tartar  emetic,  which  is  one  of  the  tri- 
ple falts,  is  rendered  uncertain  in  its  effects  on  the  human  body 
by  the  tartrite  of  lime,  tartrite  of  pot-afh,  acidulous  tartrite  of 
pot-afh,  and  its  proportion  of  water.  To  avoid  thefe  caufes  of 
uncertainty,  the  oxyd  of  antimony  muft  be  in  excefs^  and  the 
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cryftallilation  muft  be  carefully  conducted,  felefUng  the  tretra- 
cdral  and  o£bcdral  cryftals.  It  appears,  from  thefe  experi- 
ments, that  the  tartrates  of  pot^afh  diffolve  many  6i  the  metallic, 
oxyds,  as  well  as  alumine  and  the  carbonate  of  alumine  :  con- 
iequently,  in  fuch  combinations,  no  precipitate  enfues  on  adding 
an  alkali,  as  the  oxyd  is  diflblved  by  the  tartrite  of  pot-a(h.  I'he 
tartrites  of  foda  and  ammonia  may  alfo  form  triple  falts  ;  and 
fome  earthy  and  metallic  tartrites  are  in  like  manner  capable  of 
a  mutual  union.  The  fame  property  feems  to  be  extended  to 
oxaktes  and  nitrates.  In  fome  cafes,  there  is  rcafon  to  fufpe<5l 
the  exiftence  of  quadruple  falts  of  this  kind. 

Some  Englifli  difcoveries,  from  the  Philofophical  Magazine 
and  Mr.  Nicholfon's  Journal,  as  communicated  in  the  Journal 
Britannique,  follow ;  and  we  next  find  a  judicious  memoir  from 
a  young .  chemift,  M.  Darocq,  *  on  the  new  Combination 
discovered  in  Zaffre,'  which  M.  Brugnatelli  confidered  to  be  th^ 
cobaltic  acid.  No  fuch  acid,  however,  feems  to  exift ;  and  what 
deceived  the  Italian  chemift  appears  to  have  been  the  acid  of  ar- 
fenic  combined  with  oxyd  of  cobalt. 

M.  Van  Marum  next  defcribes  the  method  by  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  decompofing  water  by  means  of  the  eledlric  fpark ; 
and  this  account  is  followed  by  a  del'cription  of  a  Aove  on  th^ 
principles  of  the  Swedifh  chimney.  Ihefe  are  incapable  of 
abridgement;  but  a  hifloiic  account  of  the  various  contri- 
vances to  warm  rooms  at  a  flight  expenfe  is  curious  and  inte-» 
refting. 

The  number  concludes  with  an  abftradl  of  a  German  work, 
entitled  *  A  Defcription  of  a  new  Galvanic  chemical  Apparatus, 
and  the  Experiments  in  which  it  has  been  employed.  By  M, 
Simon,  Profeflbr  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture  at  Berlin/ 
The  defcription  depends  on  the  plates. 

The  122d  number  commences  with  *  Obfervations  on  the 
Method  of  afcertaining  the  Strength  and  Purity  of  Pot-afti,'  a 
fubjeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  manufafturer.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  abridge  the  diredtions,  which  are  fufBciently  clear 
end  explicit ;  an4  we  only  need  to  add,  that  the  beft  mode  of 
afcertaining  the  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  the  common  pot-aih. 
is  by  the  means  of  the  nitrate  of  ftrontlan* 

The  memoir  which  follows  is  *  on  the  Ufe  of  Madder,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fimple  and  certain  Procefs,  to  obtain  the  Adrianople 
Red  of  the  gr^teft  Beauty  and  Solidity  of  Colour.'  It  is  well 
known  that  earths  and  metallic  oxyds  have  more  or  lefs  the  pr<>- 
pcrty  of  attradling  and  retaining  the  colouring  particles  of  ve* 
getable  and  animal  fubftances.  Alumine,  however,  and  the 
metallic  oxyds,  do  not  retain  the  colouring  particles  juft  mea- 
tioned,  with  equal  farce.  Thofe  of  madder  adhere  mod  ftrongly, 
and  the  others  follow  in  order,  commencing  with  thofe  whole 
attxa^lion  U  ftrgngcft-M^grj^ns  of  kcr(nes»  gochineali  logwood» 
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yellow  Indian  wood^  gaude,  quercitTon»  femamboiic,  red  tndiati 
>^;roodt  |rrain«  of  Avignon,  &c.  Galls,  iumach,  and  the  other 
aftringent  fubflances,  zSt  chiefly  by  means  of  the  gallic  acid^ 
andv  with  refpedl  to  their  folidity,  may  be  placed  after  niadd^» 
The  particular  procefs  for  giving  the  greateft  vivacity  and*foU« 
dity  of  the  madder  colours  can  be  read  with  advantage  only  ia 
the  tttemoir  itfelf. 

*  AbftracSk  of  a  Report  made  at  a  Conference  of  theCouactl 
(if  Mines  on  Oxyds  of  Manganefe,  capable  of  being  ufed  in  the 
Arts.'  The  ereater  part  of  this  report  is  local,  and  on  the  rela^ 
tive  value  of  the  manganefe  of  France,  compared  with  that  of 
Gerhmny  and  Piedmont.  In  fome  refpeib  die  Piedmont  man- 
ganefe is  preferable,  particularly  in  preparing  die  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  ;  in  the  glafs-works,  diat  of  France  and  Germany 
is  equally  good.  The  proceffes,  however,  by  which  thp  fuperior 
advantages  of  the  different  oxyds  of  manganefe  are  afcertaiued* 
merit  the  attention  of  the  Engliih  chemiiis.  There  appears  to 
be  no  method  of  adding  to  its  proportion  of  oxygen. 

*  An  Abftraift  of  the  Explanation  of  a  new  Niediod  of  fepa* 
lating  the  Silver  alloyed  with  Copper  in  counterfeit  Money,  by 
M.  Napione.'  It  is  well  known  that  copper  which  contains 
lefs  than  one  half  of  filver  cannot  be  fubmitted  with  advanta^ 
to  cupellation ;  and  the  other  method  of  liquation  is  trouble- 
fome  as  well  as  inconvenient.  Our  audior,  reSefting  on  the 
ftrong  attradiion  of  copper  for  filver,  thought  of  feparating  in 
this  way  a  part  of  the  copper,  till  die  remainder  would  be  rich 
enough  to  allow  of  cupellation.  He  fucceeded  in  this  attempt, 
end  feparated  fmall  portions  of  filver  from  copper  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  expenfe  which  would  have  been  incuned  by  liqua- 
tion. 

A  Report  made  to  the  Inflitute  *  on  the  EftaMiAment  formed 
by  MM.  Anfryc  and  Lecour  to  extraS  Copper  and  Tin  from 
the  Scoriffi  oi"  Bell-Metal.'  The  audiors  of  this  rc|>ort  ate 
Guycn,  Deyeux,  Vauquclip,  and  le  Sage ;  nor  fhould  we  omit 
obfcrving,  that  no  foreign  communications  are  more  intercfting 
than  thefe  academic  reports.  They  are  generally  fatis6i6kory 
on  the  fubjefts  entrufted  to  their  care ;  and  the  authors  feldom 
fail  to  render  their  papers  valuable  by  collateral  information  of 
importance.  This  remark  is  fuggefted  by  the  article  before  us^ 
which,  thourii  feemingly  of  little  value,  will  contribute  greathr 
to  the  readers  inftniftion.  The  fcorise  in  queftton  ha\'e  been 
ufually  confidered  as  of  trivial  eftimation,  and  hav-e  been  fold  to 
repair  high-ways.  ITic  mode  employed  to  render  dicm  val\iab(p 
IB  to  oxydate  the  tin  which  thus  combines  witli  the  copper ;  after 
which  the  latter  is  feparated  by  wafhing.  .  The  tin  is  reduced  by 
•  ^  part  of  charcoal ;  and  precifion  in  this  proportion  is  fmind 
to  be  important ;  and  the  tin  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  Engliih  tin* 
liht  graia  is  dofe,  a&d  of  a  gre}'i£b  cobur,  like  piire  Q&;  with 
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m  fixth  part  of  antimony,  the  colour  is  lefs  vivid,  the  crackling 
lefs  confiderable,  and  the  metal  is  brittle ;  while  the  Malaccf 
tin  bends  without  breaking,  and  is  not  granulated.  The  tin 
from  the  bell-metal  was  indeed  found  to  contain  a  little  copper, 
and  the  Eaft  Indian  tin  was  brought  to  referable  it,  by  adding  -^ 
-of  zinc ;  but  the  change  appeared  to  be  really  owing  to  lead. 
A  lingular  fa£t  is  communicated,  on  the  authority  of  M\(^ 
Volta  and  Brugnatelli,  viz.  that  a  combination  of  zinc  with  tin 
xnav  be  immediately  difcovered  by  its  becoming  ufeful  in  tb^ 
Galvanic  pile.  A  union  of  zinc  with  tin  is  particularly  advan* 
:tageous  in  forming  the  plates,  as  the  metal  is  of  a  filyer  colour^ 
and  does  not  oxydatc  fo  foon  as  pure  zinc.  The  filvcr  paper  c^ 
Germany  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  this  kiqd,  and  becomes 
£tf  in  this  way,  for  Galvanic  purpofes.  The  Malacca  tin,  19 
cur  authors'  opinion,  is  much  purer  than  the  Engliih.  We  know 
not  how  their  tin  was  procured  ;  but  we  have  feen  many  fpeci- 
.mens  of  Engliih  tin  even  more  pure  than  the  Indian.  I'he  lat-« 
ter  certainly  pojOfeiTes  no  lead.  Tlie  tin  fold  in  France  contains 
0.03  of  copper,  0.01  of  lead;  the  refined  tin  of  MM.  Anfrye 
and  Lecour  contains  0.01  of  lead  and  -j-^  of  copper.  The  oxy4 
<of  tin  procured  by.  thefe  a^rtifans  is  alfo  found  to  be  ufeful  in 
•polifliing  fteel.  Tne  commiffioners  boaft  that  diis  manufa£t9ry 
re/lores  to  commerce  more  than  1500  milliers  of  tin,  and  two 
jnillions  of  coppers  but  plunder  muft  have  its  bounds  ;  and, 
when  churches  have  no  longer  bells^  MM.  Anfrye  and  Lecour 
siuft  ihut  up  their  elaboratory. 

A  note  *  on  the  Hydrofulphure  of  Soda  *  is  valuable.  Bcr- 
-thollet  long  fince  intormed  us  that  fulphurated  hydrogen  had 
many  properties  of  acids.  'Die  mother  waters,  after  extrafting 
.the  carbonat  of  foda,  from  a  ley  furniflied  by  the  manufadlory 
;of  MM.  Payen  and  Bourlier,  the  objedl  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned, yielded,  after  fome  reft,  a  white  tranfparcnt  fait,  cry- 
Halliied  in  re<Sangular  tetraedal  prifms,  terminated  by  pyramids 
of  four  fides.  Some  cryftals  were  o<Stoedral.  This  is  not  the 
.fbape  of  the  cryftals  oi  carbonat  of  foda ;  and,  on  examina- 
tion, the  fait  appeared  to  be  a  hydrofulphure  of  foda,  from  the 
•Inanufadhirers  not  employing  a  luiScient  quantity  of  lime  to  fa- 
.turateall  thefulphur,  which  arifes  from  the  decompofition  of 
;fulphat  of  foda  by  charcoal. 

*  Abfira£l  of  a  Memoir  containing  fome  Galv:Miic  Experi. 
ments,  by  A.  C.  Gcrboin.'  The  objeft  of  thefe  experiments 
is  to  eftabliih  a  clofei'  analogv  between  Galvanifm  and  eleifibi- 
•city,  by  ihowing,  in  the  effects  of  the  former,  fome  traces  of 
attraflioQ  and  repulfion. 

The  idea  of  earths  and  alkalis  being  compounds  (bems  to  bo 
-tcvived  by  a  chemift  of  Frcyberg :  but  no  confiderable  progrefs 
-has  been  made  in  the  analyfis.  M.  Lampedius,  of  the  lame 
ipkce,  was  able  to  produce  ammonia  by  adding  water  to  q\^^  or 
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cream  of  tartar,  after  it  had  been  catcmed  till  it  e^dilbited  n^ 
traces  of  fmoke  or  flame.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated  by 
again  moiftening  the  fame  calx,  and  will  fucceed  with  the  aci« 
dulous  oxalate  of  pot-afli,  but  not  with  charcoal  mixed  me» 
chanically  with  pot-afh. 

The  obfervations  of  M.  Ritter  *  on  fome  £ffe£te  of  the  Elec- 
trical Fluid  fet  in  motion  by  Volta's  Pile,'  are,  we  fear,  too 
fanciful.  One  wire  is  iaid  to  give  heat,  the  other  cold ;  one 
-to  give  pain,  the  other  to  take  it  away ;  one  to  excite  the 
ien^tion  of  blue,  the  other  of  red.  M.  Gerboin,  in  a  former 
article,  claims*  the  priority  of  having  obferyed  the  phaenomena 
of  attra6tion  and  repulfion  in  this  fluid. 

An  advertifement  of  the  disinfecting  and  pr^ervative  Bottles 
mentioned  by  M.  Guyton  de  Morveau  follows.  They  contain 
an  extemporaneous  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  On  opening  the 
phial,  the  vital  air  exhales,  and  the  perfon  is  furrounded  by  a 
pure  atmofphere.  The  virtue  will  continue  many  years,  and 
may  be  prefervcd  in  all  climates.  The  ingredients  are  givca 
quantities  of  common  fait,  black  oxyd  of  mal3gan^(e,  aod  nitric 
-Acid.     The  theory  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

The  123d  number  commences  with  the  abftra&  of  a  Memoir^ 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  inferted  in  Mr.  Nicholfon's  Journal,  an- 
nouncing the  difcovery  of  foda  and  muriatic  acid  in  fome  ftones;. 
•It  appears  probable  tliat  this  memoir  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  and  may  again  become  the 
fubjedl  of  our  notice ;  but,  as  we  cannot  at  prefeut  turn  to  the 
part  we  have  received  of  that  refpeftable  Society's  Ttanfaiftions, 
and  as  we  (hall  foon  be  called  to  confider  the  fundamental  quet* 
tion  on  which  the  whole  refts,  we  muft  at  prefent  remark  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  obje<5l  is  to  connc6k  the  whinftones  with  iavai* 
mnd  to  point  out  the  exigence  of  foda  and  muriatic  acid  in  the 
former,  in  proportions  nearly  the  fame  as  occur  in  the  latter.  We 
allow  the  fads:  but  he  has  omitted  one  material  part  of  the 
qucftion,  viz.  the  comparative  aerial  contents.  This  is  the 
great  fundamental  point  of  difl^erence  between  lavas  and  traps 
which  have  not  experienced  the  aftion  of"  fire. 

Memoir  *  on  a  native  Phofphat  of  Iron  mixed  with  Manga^ 
nefe/  by  M.  Vauquelin.  It  has  been  (aid  thafe*  nature  has 
chmliflily  denied  to  France  her  fliare  of  valuable  mineials.  la 
this  memoir  it  is  one  obje<fl  of  the  authcH*  to  fhow  that  the  im* 
put<rtion  is  unjuil ;  yet  he  defcribes  a  mineral,  of  which  it  is  not 
cafy,  at  the  firft  view,  to  make  any  u(e.  It  contains,  in  100 
parts,  3 1  of  oxyd  of  iron,  27  of  pnolfj^oric  acid,  and  42  of 
oxyd  of  manganefe.  From  its  brilliant  colours,  it  may  be  of 
fervice  for  glazing  porcelain,  or  perhaps  for  enamels. 

*  Obfervations  on  the  acetous  and  acetic  Acids,'  by  M.  Da-« 
rocq.  This  young  chemift,  whofe  talents  we  have  already  cx- 
tolled,  endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  only  difference  b^twe^ 
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ihefe  aoids  confifts  In  the  proportion  of  water  and  a  mucoqi 
fubftancey  which  exifts  in  a  greater  proportion  in  the  former. 
}f  this  be  true,  there  will  be  acetats,  and  not  acetitos. 

♦  A  Treatifc  on  the  dangerous  or  ataxiq  (irregular)  Fevers/ 
hy  J.  L.  Alibert.  Of  this  treatife  there  is  a^  abftnU%  bj  M, 
Cadet,  Weliave  already  noticed  the  work,  in  whiph  we  found 
little  to  praife.  We  return  to  it  on  account  of  the  botanic  de* 
fcription  of  different  fpecies  of  cinchona  which  we  omitted  ia 
our  former  article.  The  C.  o£Scialis»  he  remarks,  is  verf 
fcarce,  as  well  at  Santa  Fd  as  in  Peru,  It  is  of  an  orange  co- 
Jour,  highly  aromatic>  without  any  feniible  aftringency,  ^  infal^ 
lible  in  ataxic  fevers.'  llie  red  bark,  defcribed  as  very  wvoxnoo^ 
•is  'more  aftringent  and  lefs  aromatic :  the  yellow  bark  feems  to^ 
/liow  litde  aflringency  in  the  mouth,  and  is  iaid  to  be  more 
vrtak  in  its  powers  than  the  other  fpecies ;  but  is  commended 
by  Rutis,  an  obferver  on  the  fpot,  as  more  efficacious  in  check- 
ing any  tendency  to  decompofition  in  the  fluids,^  and  lefs  dan* 
gerous,  than  the  red  or  the  orange  bark,  as  of  a  more  laxativG 

Duality,  The  third  is  now  in  this  country — the  C  alba  ovali 
>lio  1  it  appears  to  be  a  bitter  only,  with  little  aftringency,  and  its 
virtues  are  more  eafily  extra^ed  by  water  than  thole  of  the  other 
ipecies.  The  botanifts  of  Peru,  we  are  informed,  prefer  the  bark 
of  the  trunk 'and  the  larger  branches,  that  of  old  rather  than 
of  young  trees.  If  kept  free  from  moiilure,  its  adbivity,  it  is 
iaid,  increaics  ,with  time.  After  all,  he  tells  us  that  we  are  not 
acauainted  with  the  true  kina,  which  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
called,  in  Peru,  corteza  of  the  cafcara  of  Loxa. 

M.  Delaville's  •  Obfervations  on  the  Sap  of  the  Afparagus  and 
Cabbage'  offer  nothing  interefting,  or  that  will  admit  of  any  ap- 
plication. 

M.  Dezcroizilles  defcribes  an  accident  which  happened  in 
confcquence  of  breaking  a  bottle  in  which  phofphorus  was  im- 
xnerfed  in  water,  by  freezing.  A  fudden  thaw  freed  the  phof- 
phorus from  its  icy  coat ;  and  it  took  fire.  The  terra  Japonica, 
we  are  told,  in  a  letter frmn  lAyndon^  contains  a  large  prppor- 
tion  of  tan ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  it  may  be  imported  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  ufe  of  the  tanner.  We  are  informed  alfo  that 
the  Galvanic  fluid  hailens  the  procefs  of  both  acid  and  putre- 
faiSlive  fermentations.  Other  Galvanic  experiments  are  men- 
tioned in  the  fame  article,  but  are  neither  new  nor  important. 

Memoir  *  on  the  Gluten,'  by  C.  L.  Cadet.  The  author's 
cbjef5k  is  the  vegetable  gluten,  wliich,  we  know,  is  of  an  aniihal 
nature.  When  freih,  it  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  and  only  be- 
comes fo  after  it  has  undergone  an  acid  fermentation.  When 
diffolved  by  alcohol,  it  may  he  precipitated  again  by  water ; 
.  and  the  folutioi^,  infpiiTated,  becomes  a  ufeful  varnifh.  The 
.  fermented  gluten,  diluted  with  alcohol,  unites  with  colouring 
inat,terS|  fy  tiiat  Ui^^y  may  ^  fpread  pa  the  iinogtbefl  bodies. 
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This  colour  dries  fail,  gives  no  had  fmell,  and  may  be  walliel 
without  injury.  Vegetable  colours  unite  with  it  more  perfefiUy 
than  minend ;.  and  the  gluten,  with  lime,  forms  a  very  iblid  ad* 
befive  lute. 

^  'Experiments  on  the  tanning  Principle,  and  Reflexions  on 
die  Art  of  Tanning,'  by  M.  Marat  Guillot.  This  paper  fcarcely 
admits  of  an  abftraici,  and  is  not  very  interefting.  We  perceive, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  SefEon  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  which 
follow,  that  M.  Prouft  confiders  the  metliod  that  he  formerly 
«5Commended  for  fepamting  the  tanin,  by  means  of  muriat  m 
■dn,  as  infu£cient ;  and  the  other  procefles  which  he  has  tried 
9XC  attended  with  other  inconveniences. 

The  124th  number,  die  firft  of.  the  forty-(econd  volume,  be- 
gins  with  an  account  of  ^  Experiments  on  Galvaiiifm,  made 
with  an  Apparatus  in  the  Manner,  of  Vjolta,  compofed  of  forty- 
Strata  of  metallic  Plates  of  £x  Inches  Diameter,'  by  M.  Simon. 
The  fubjedl  is  not  at  prefent  concluded ;  and  the  experiments 
aie  fo  mifcellaneoiK  and  numerous,  that  they  do  jrot  axlmit  of 
abridgement. 

Report,  by  M.  Guyton,  *  -on  an  Inftrument  defigned  to  point 
-out  die  Purity  of  Gold.*  This  is  a  hygrometer,  refembUn^ 
in  its  principle,  Mr.  Nicholfon's  infVrument.  It  is  adapted  for 
gold  only,  and  is,  in  M.  Guy  ton's  opinion,  corredt  and  coove- 
nient. 

*  On  the  Hydrofulphure  of  Pot-afh,'  by  M.  Vauquelin.  As 
our  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  copy  the  properties  of  the  hy- 
drofulphure of  foda,  wcwiuft  jjafs  over  thofe  of  the  prefent  iait. 
The  cryftals  are  nearly  fimilar;  but  the  folids  of  the  latter  have 
foroetimes  fix  fides.  Thefe  two  falts  are  diftingui&ed  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  their  folutions  to  equal  quantities  of  the  folution 
of  alumine  in  fulpharic  acid.  The  pot-afh  puoduces  a  crvftal* 
lifation  of  the  alum  immediately  ;  the  foda  has  no  fuch  e&d. 

*  Obfcrvations  on  the  Ufc  of  Oxygen  in  the  Cure  of  Teta- 
iius,'  by  M.  Sarasin,  Surgeon,  of  Pans.  Two  cafes  are  related 
very  clearly,  and  the  ciFcds  of  the  remedy  were  ftriking:  each 
patient,  however,  was  much  exhaufted ;  one  by  previous  iuppti-- 
rations,  the  other  by  a  long-continued  difeafe.  lu  the  former,  ni- 
tric acid  was  given  by  the  mouth,  and  in  a  clyfter  ;  in  the  latter, 

-die  oxvgenateS  ointment  was  rubbed  in,  and,. when  the  padent 
could  iwaliow,  oxygenated  water  given  for  drink. 

-*  Efflorefcences  of  Sulphat  of  Magneiia  obferved  in  die  Qoar^ 
ries  of  Montmartpe'  by  M.  Socquet,  Profeffor  of  Chemifiry  at 
Ohambery.  The  quarries  of  Montmanre  are,  as  is  well  Jcnowa, 
felenitic.  The  ieparation  of  the  acid,  in  M.  Socquet's  opinioiB, 
i«  favoured  by  the  prefcnce  of  iron,  whidi  is  diiefiy  £>iuid 
'  where  thofe  efflorefcences  appear.  Our  author  imitates  the  pro* 
eefs  in  his  experiments  ;  and  thfs  view  of  the  iubjed,  he.diinkfi» 
will  explain  why  fchiftoie  pyriteS|  ^coat^iniog  much  magncfa 
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and  lime,  afford,  in  tlie  ziSt  of  deconspodtion,  Epfom  fait  escdii* 
lively,  without  a  particle  of  felenite  or  alum,  if  the  magaelia  be 
in  fu^cient  qiaantity.  In  this  wa)^,  fulph&t  of  magnelia  may^ 
he  thinks,  be  prepared  artiHcially  with  advantage. 

*  Ohje£l:ions  to  a  Propoiition  of  Lavoiiier  on  the  Evaporation 
of  Fluids/  by  Dr.  Carradon  of  Prato,  Lavoifier  coniidered  diiat 
the  form  of  bodies,  whether  Ibiid,  fluid,  or  gazeous,  depended 
'  on  the  proportion  of  caioric,  augmented  tofuch  a  degree,  in  the 
laft  inlbince,  as  to  counteract  the  prcfliire  of  the  atmoiphere. 
Our  author  objefts  that  he  has  not  taken  into  the  account  the 
affinity  of  bodies  for  caloric.  Some,  as  the  fat  oils,  haA7e  no 
affinity,  and  for  this  principle  v^iil  burn  or  be  dccompoibd,  but 
^vill  never  afcend  in  vapour, 

/  On  the  Oifanite  or  Anatafc,'  by  Vauqudia.  This  h  a  ftone 
found  near  Oifan,  in  Dauphiny,  which  Haiiy,  who  admits  no 
appellation  from  the  place  where  tlie  fofiil  rifes,  has  changed  to 
anatafe,  which  fignifies  that  its  form  is  elevated.  It  is  whixe» 
blue,  of  a  reddifh  brown,  or  greenifh ;  its  cryflal  a  very  ifaaip 
odtaedron.  M.  Vauquelin  thought  it  metallic',  and  fuppofed 
chat  he  had  found  a  new  metal :  it  appesirs,  however,  to  be  an 
ore  of  titanite. 

*  A  literal  Tranflation  of  Obfervatlons  on  the  Kermes  Mine- 
ral^ or  the  Red  Hydrofulphurated  Oxid  of  Antimony.  By  M. 
Cavezzali,  chief  Apothecary  to  the  civil  Hofpital  at  I^cli.' — 
We  cannot  follow  this  reafoning  at  length.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  this  preparation,  the  oxyd  of  antimony  is  united  to  the 
iulphurated  hydrogen  with  a  little  fulphur.  Our  author  found* 
that  the  metal  fhould  not  be  oxydated  in  excefs,  and  that  the  al- 
JkaJi  fhould  be  in  greater  proportion.  He  con&quently  aug- 
-mented  the  proportions  of  the  nitrat  and  aciduk)us  ^rtrite  of 
pot-afh ;  recommending  a  pound  of  the  fulphur  of  antimony, 
two  pounds  and  a  lialf  of  nitrat  of  pot-afh,  as  miich  tartar,  witfi 
iix  ounces  of  fulphur.  The  acceis  of  air  and  of  a  ftrong  light 
is  highly  injurious. 

Tlic  next  article  is  •  on  a  fuperoxygenated  Ore  of  Ixad,* 

bought  at  the  fale  of  M.  Aubert,  analyled  by  M.  Vauquelin,  and 

extra£ted  from  the  63d  munber  of  the  Journal  of  Mines.     Hiia 

mineral  contains  about  0/^d  of  oxydited  ari'nic  and  iron,  with 

-  -^out  0.22  of  oxydated  lead. 

M.  Proufl's  memoir,  formerly  alluded  to,  follows,  ift  whicfli 
the  difficulty  of  feparating  the  tanin,  in  a  pure  ftate,  is  ex- 
plained%  He  adds  the  different  forms  in  which  this  principle 
appears  in  different  bodies,  which  he  ftyles  fpecies,  though  evi- 
dently owing  to  other  combinations. 

The  l£5th  number  commences  with  *The  Analyfis  of  die 
Diafpore,*  fo  called  by  Haiiy,  becaufe,  when  heated  by  the 
iaoie  of  a  candle,  it  throws  out  fparks,  which  float  in  the  aff, 
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with  the  brilliant  colours  of  die  iris.  M.  V^uqudin  could  QxA 
no  oth^r  ingredient  than  alumine ;  but  the  quantity  analy&d. 
was  finali.  In  analytis,  it  refembles  the  tclefia ;  but  the  phy^ 
fr:al  properties  fo  greatly  differ,  that  the  diafpore  muft  contaia 
Same  other  principle,  perhaps  water. 

♦  Experiments  on  Charcoal,  by  MM.  Clement  and  Deformes*' 
We  have  noticed  the  difcordant  opinions  on  this  fubjed  in  the 
prefent  article.  Our  authors  agree  in  general  with  Mr.  Cruick^ 
fitank ;  and  contend,  with  great  force  of  reafon,  that  charcoal 
contains  no  hydrogen.  They  conclude,  that  fluids  incloied  in 
»U  the  different  gaffes,  evaporate  with  equal  celerity  in  fomo 
circumflances ;  that  charcoal  gives  out  no  water  in  evaporating, 
and  confequently  contains  no  oxygen  :  its  oxygen,  they  thinks 
ssoft  be  equal  in  different  pieces,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  fame. 
At  a  high  temperature,  fulphur  and  charcoal  unite.  In  the  re-r 
iaXty  wliich,  in  different  circumftances,  is  a  fluid,  a  folid,  or  n 
vapour,  diere  arc  no  traces  of  hydrogen.  The  oxydated  gas  of 
charrcoal  contains  no  hydrogen;  and  the  authors  ^AxQ^t  that 
iS^j^  carbonated  fulphur  is  not  a  new  difcovery. 

'  New  Experiments  on "  die  Counterpoifon  of  Arfenic,  by  C, 
Kcgnault  -;  an  abftraft  by  M.  Deyeux.  This  is  a  thefis,  and  a 
«.luablc  one.  M,  Navier's  counterpoifbns  were  found  to  be 
niclefs  :  the  foluble  fulphures  of  iron  they  were  unable  to  prev 
pare  in  the  manner  dircfted*  The  fulphurated  hydrogen,  re- 
commended by  Berthollet  and  Fourcroy,  deftroyed  the  etfc<as  of 
ibc  arfenic,  when  it  was  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and  had  been  prcvioufly 
digefted  with  the  fulphurated  hydrogen.  When  emitted  fo» 
f  arately,  it  was  lefc  valuable,  and,  when  die  dry  oxyd  was 
given,  uielefsr  In  a  metallic  ffate,  arfenic  was  not  poitonons ; 
tut  it  foon  oxydates  in  the  air.  I'he  native  yellow  fulphur  of 
aurfenic  is  harmlefs ;  but  the  artificial  orpiment  is  poiionous ; 
fcr,  in  the  fortner,  the  metal  is  not  oxydated ;  but  ufiially  it  is  £» 
in  the  latter*  After  the  poifon  is  fwallowed,  oil  feems^  fron^ 
our  author's  experiments,  to  be  injurious  ;  and  he  recommends 
BMicilaginous  drinks,  or  warm  water  only.  1  he  figws  of  death 
from  arfenic,  are,  he  thinks,  equivocal.  The  only  remedy  is  frep 
vomiting ;.  and,  a$  fome  cannot  difcharge  by  the  ftomach,  mu^ 
cilaginous  drinks  may^  he  fufpefts,  be  conveyed  by  a  hollow 
fc<^VS^^>  pafled  through  tjie  pefophagus,  and  pumped  up  by  9, 
^ring§. 

*  Abflraft  of  a  ^Notice'  on  different  Proceflfes  proper  to  cor- 
itQ,  the  Salts  oJ  fome  Kinds  of  Iron  and  Steel,  by  M.  Lcvaf- 
Icur.'  We  find  nothing  particularly  new  or  ipterefUng  in  this 
article. 

The  propolis,  by  fome  called  virgin  wax,  was  found  by  M, 
Vauquelin  to  confift  chiefly  of  ^  reCn,  with  a  little  vrax,  and  foae 
vcgrtablp  and  wimal  4^bris;  byt  diff'^r^nt  fpecimen^  (bayld  b% 
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tsXamined.    It  is  {bmetimes  ufe^  as  a  lacquer,  but  is  lltde  kno wm 
or  employed. 

*  Some  Hints  on  the  di&rent  Combinations  of  Cobalt  with 
Oxygen,  followed  by  Obfervations  on  many  Animohiaco -me- 
tallic Salts,  by  M,  Tnenard,'  follow.  The  various  colours  cjs» 
ferved,  on  adding  an  alkali  to  a  folution  of  cobalt,  dre  woB 
known.  Our  author  could  never  difcover  the  rofe  colour  i  but  , 
he  diftinitly  faw  the  blue,  olive,  puce  colour,  and  black;  aadl 
he  fliows  mat  they  depend  on  different  proportions  of  oxygen-» 
The  triple  metallic  falts,  viz.  the  ammoniaco-fulphats,  nitrats^ 
and  muriats,  occur,  in  his  opinion,  with  cobalt,  nickel,  g,wcp 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  filver.  The  fixed  alkalis  will  not,  in  ihe 
fame  way,  form  a  triple  combination.  Thofe  juft  mentioncA 
are  impcrfedlly  cryftallifable. 

M.  Prouft,  profeflbr  of  chcmiftry,  has  publifhed^  In  a  Spanilii 
journal,  a  criticifin  on  M.  Foucroy's  late  fyftem^  Tliis  article 
Foucroy  has  tranflated  with  notes,  in  the  26th  nuiwber*  The 
remarks  he  receives  with  great  good  humour,  and  promifcs  t» 
attend  to  them  in  another  edition.     Some  fhort  notes  are  added. 

M.  Berthollet  replies  to  M  M.  Clement  and  Deformes :  but  we 
find  nothing  that  we  can  extrafl  with  advantage. 

M.  Parmentier's  *  Obfervations  on  the  Sugar  of  the  Beet- 
Root'  are  very  judicious.  He  fliows  that  fugar  cannot  be  ex- 
tra£led,  with  any  moderate  advantage,  from  European  plants, 
compared  with  what  the  fugar-cane  yields.  Some  obfervations 
on  the  other  faccharine  vegetables  and  fruits  are  fubjoined. 

*  Obfervations  on  an  aquatic  InfeiS,  by  M.  Prevoft.'  This  in- 
fe£k  forms  a  new  genus,  and  is  ftyled  Cherocephalus,  from  the 
four  fins  attached  to  the  head  when  young ;  which  afterwards 
difappear.  The  chief  obfervation  of  importance  is,  that  a  filvef 
difh  is  fatal  to  it,  if  the  water  in  which  he  lives  be  put  in  a 
veflel  of  this  kind.  The  confequence  derived  from  this  fzSt  is» 
that  (liver  may  be  anthelmintic.  He  advifes  fome  leaf-filver  to 
be  beaten  up  with  water,  but  not  wholly  immerfed  in  it,  as  he 
found  thatfilver  partly  wetted  renders  the  water  more  deleterious 
than  wholly  covered.  He  has  not  tried  this  medicine :  but  he 
thinks  all  metals  pofTefs  in  fome  degree  an  anthelmintic  pro« 
perty. 

CTo  ht  continued^) 
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Art-  V* — SecueU  de  Nams  par  Ordre  alphahStiquer  ^^^ 

A^  Collection  of  Termsy  in  an  alphabetical  Order^  applied  i% 
Mineralogy  to^Ea^Hhsy  StoneSy  Metals  and  Dend-^metals^ 
and  Bitumens;  with  an  Abjlract  of  fkcir  Natural  Ui/loru^ 
and  SynonT^ms  in  German^  Latirt^  andEngUjk ;  folUmed  oy 
aLitAological  Table^  €onftnu:tedfror)ithe  Chemical  Analyses* 
A  new  Edition^  corrected^  and  augmented  by  the  Nomen-* 
claiure  q/  M.  Hamfy  by  Prince  Ditnitri  de  GalUtxin^ 
F.R.S.  iCc.  Brunjwick.    Iblio.    Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

WHILE  the  fcience  of  mineralogy  has  extended  its  bound$ 
fceyond  whatever  the  moft  eager  imagination  had  fuppofed  to 
be  its  limits ;  and  while  the  nomenclature  has  proceeded,  not  on 
one  given  principle,  but  from  fancied  analogies,  and  the  aid  of 
tfie  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  according  to  the  predileSion  of 
die  mineralogift ;  a  colTedion  of  terms  was  at  leaft  requifite— a 
vocabulary,  if  not  a  diftionary.  We  have  ftrongly  urged  fuch 
an  attempt  in  Englifhj  but  while  our  mineralogifts  heutate,  wc 
muft  avail  ourfelves  of  the  labours  of  thofe  of  the  continent. 
This  before  us  might  fumifh  a  very  convenient  foundation ;  but 
we  fhould  wifh  the  fuperftrudture  to  be  more  extenfivc.  No 
period  can  be  more  favourable  than  the  prefent,  fince  the  works 
of  M.  Haiiy  and  M.  Brochant  form  a  fort  of  aera  which  gives  a 
ftable  foundation,  and  (Ince  their  nomenclature  will  obtain  a 
more  permanent  flation  than  the  fancies  of  inferior  naturalifts. 

*  The  excellent  treatife  of  mineralogy,'  lays  the  prince  de 
Gallitzin,  <  by  M.  Haiiy,  the  publication  of  which  I  eirpeSed 
in  vain  for  two  years,  has  rendered  a  new  edition  of  my  *'  Qol- 
le£tion"  abfolutelv  ueceflary.  It  has  fhown  the  errors  of  the 
former  work,  ana  proved  it  to  be  wholly  inadequate,  Gnc^  tho 
mineralo^ic  nomenclature  is  completely  changed.  I  deter** 
oiinedy  without  hcfitation,  on  the  meafure;  and  refolved  alfo  to 
take  this  excellent  work  as  pny  guide,  refpe£Ung  the  definitioQ 
of  minerals  and  their  mutual  relations, 

*  1  will  not  allow  myiblf  to  add  my  own  opinion  of  the  new 
nomenclature.  It  has  been  appreciated  by  the  learned,  manj 
of  whom  arq  the  abbd's  countrymen.  When  mafters  have  de- 
cided, fcholars  ihould  be  filent.  I  fhall  tranfcribe  only  that  of 
the  cryftalline  forms,  fince  cryftallography  is  one  of  the  moft 
cflential  parts  of  the  work  in  queftion,  which  is  not  yet  Jo  «r- 
ienftvely  circulated  in  Germany  as  to  be  con/ulted  by  thoje  what 
'will  read  mine'* 

The  primitive  form  of  any  fubftance  is  pointed  out  by  th« 
primitive  word  added  to  the  name  of  the  fpecies.  The  fecondary 
^rms  relate  to  varioBS  circumftances,  which  we  were  unable  ta 
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detail,  frond  their  xcxtcni,  in  our  review  of  the  abb6's  work,,  and^ 
for  the  fame  reafon,  caimot  enlarge  on  in  this  place. 

"A  Colle6tion  of  Terms''  admits  not  of  abridgement.  W« 
have  endeavoured  to  find  afpecimen  which  might  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  author's  information,  of  the  exteat  of  his  compilai- 
tioti,  and  of  (bine  original  communications,  which  aie  occafio* 
naUy  interfpcrfed.  It  is  diflSicult,  however,  to  difcover  an  article 
of  tais  nature,  whofe  limits  are,  in  other  refpe£ls,  fuited  to  our 
purpofe.     We  {hall  take  one  almoft  at  hazard.— « 

•  Mefotype  de  llauy. 

*  Zeolite  of  Cronftedt  (zcolythe,  properlv  fo  called. 
*  Zeolithe  in  prifmatic  or  pyramidal  needles  of  Lifle. 

*  Strahliger  zeolit  of  Werner,  Lenz,  and  Emerling, 

*  Branfeftein.     Kammfpath  of  the  Germans. 

«  Zeolite  of  Kirwan. 

*  ZcoUthes  'figuri  determinate  of  Wallerias. 

*  The  m^fotype,  of  which  M.  Haiiy  makes  a  feparate  fpecies^ 
is  the  fame  fubftance  which  Cronftedt,  who  introduced  it  to  oiir 
knowledge,  called  zeolite,  from  a  kiiid  of  ebullition  which  it 
fliows  when  expofcd  to  the  a<£Hon  of  fire.  Confidered,  for  a 
time,  as  a  fchorl  or  a  tourmalin,  it  was  at  iaft  diftinguiihed  and 
fe|>arated  from  them.  But,  fays  M.  Haiiy,  as  if  its  f^aratioa 
with  the  fchorls  were  ftill  felt,  it  became,  m  turn,  after  its  fep^^• 
ration,  the  rallying  point  for  many  fubftances  which  had  onty  a 
doubtful  relation  to  it ;  fuch  as  the  property  of  melting  in  a 
fpongy  mafs,  of  coagulating  with  acids,  &c.  The  fobjeS  was 
fo  \\^&t  attended  to,  that  the  formation  of  the  coagulum,  on  dif* 
folving,  (which,  after  being  found  in  the  zeolite  cX  Cronftedt; 
wag  extended  to  all  others)  is  perhaps  the  exclufive  property  o£ 
the  m^fotype :  at  leaft  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  difcovor  it  in 
my  trials  with  different  varieties  of  thefe  minerals. 

*  ITie  fame  motives  which  determined  that  celebrated  phiIo£> 
ibpher  to  fupprefs  the  term  fchorl  (fee  the  article  Amphibolse)! 
induced  him  no  longer  to  retain  that  of  zeolithe :  he  has  confe« 
qucntly  called  it  m^fotype,  which  fignifies  the  mean,  primitive^ 
fonn;  becaufe  its  primitive  form  prefents  a  mean  term,  between 
tlie  nuclei  of  the  analcime  and  the  ftilbite— two  fpecies  moft  frc-r 

auently  confounded  with  it.  He  diftinguifties  three  varieties  cf 
eterrainable  forms  :  ift,  Pyramidal  raclotype  (radiated  zcolith^, 
Strahliger  zeolit  of'Emmerling  and  Lenz);  2d  and  3d,  Pointed 
and  o<^edral  m^fotypes. 

*  The  cryftals  of  the  firft  variety  belong  very  decidedly  to  the 
zeolite  of  Cronftedt.  The  two  others"  M.  Haiiy  has  annexed* 
till  further  obfcrvatlons  warrant  a  different  condudl,  on  account 
of  their  mutual  relations  from  the  laws  of  flaufturc.  It  was  the 
beft  judgement  he  could  form  from  meafures  taken  of  obj<i5b  fo 
Tmall  a^  to  elude  the  precifion  which  certainty  re^juiresi 
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*  The  varieties  of  the  indeterminable  fJjrms  are — 1ft,  Acrcttfa? 
tntfotype  (fibrous  zeolite,  fefriger  zeolit  of  Emmerling;  to  whicK 
tnany  mincralogifts  join  the  eapillary  zeolite) ;  2d,  Tlie  globtflaf 
/in  globules  ftriated  internally  from  the  centre  to  the  circum-t 
fcrence);  3d,  The  amorphous* 

*  M^fotype  is  whitifli,  tranfparctlt  or  tranflucid  :  it  fcratchel 
flie  calcareous  fpar;  and  lofes  eledtricity  by  heait :  its  refraffion 
is  double :  its  fpecific  gravity  20.833 :  its  fra^ure  a  litde 
giafly. 

*  Tlie  atisilyfis  of  the  pyramidal  mtfotypc-is  among  the  varie- 
ties, of  the  genui  ABC."* 

Befoffe  we  explain  the  table  juli  referred  to,  we  fliall  traAfcribel 
fee  pafTage  which  relates  to  fchorls.  As  we  cannot  return  to 
the  abb6  Haiiy's  work,  this  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  hif- 
ticcuracy  and  precifion. 

The  amphibole  of  Haiiy  is  die  fchorl  of  Datbenton;  tfad 
«meine  horneblendc.  of  Werner,  Emmerling,  and  the  otjier 
German  mineralogifis  ^  the  baialtic  hornblend  of  Kirwan* 
The  paflage  we  fhall  tranfcribe  is  quoted  froni  Haiiy. — 

*  Natural  hlftory  perhaps  fcarcely  offers  miore  numerous 
Errors  within  a  narrower  compafs.  The  chara£ker  of  fulibility 
by  the  blow-pipe,  employed  with.little  addrefs,  ferved  at  firft  as 
a  connedling  link  of  thefe  pretended  fchorls. 

*  After  confounding  very  different  fubftances,  by  trufting  a 
property  by  no  means  decifive  when  employed  feparatciy,  w^ 
began  to  call  cJvery  new  body  a  fchorl,  whofe  cryftals,  when 
regular,  approached  a  rhomboidal  form ;  and,  when  confufed^ 
were  lengthened  inflated  prifms,  and  re -united  by  bundles.  This 
gave  an  unfaithful  refemblance  to  the  fchorls  already  knoipn, 
V^hich  was  taken  for  a  ^mily-likenefs.  Sometimes,  when  any 
foilil  occurred  unlike  what  Had  been  formerly  feen,  it  was  called 
a  fchorl,  becaufe  it  muft  be  fomething.  M.  Lagrange,  on  tliis 
occafion,  called  the  fchorl  the  nedlarium  of  mineralogifts." 

The  tables  are  peculiarly  inftru<EHve.  It  appears,  from  cal- 
culation, that  the  combinations  of  the  nine  known  earths  with 
each  other  (excluding  the  yttria,  as  well  as  metallic,  faline,  and 
watery  impregnations)  amount  to  40320,  of  which  fcarcely  50 
are  afcertained.  "  I  leave  the  reafon  of  this  fcarcity  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  learned  naturalifts.  Docs  Nature  keep  them  from  our 
view  ?  or  does  fhe  refufe  to  produce  them  ?  ** 

A  table  of  the  various  analyfes  follows,  in  which  tl>e  com- 
ponent parts  are  pointed  out  by  letters — the  predominant  ingre- 
dient being  difcriminated  by  the  firft  letter,  llie  nine  earths  are 
marked  by  the  nine  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

*  It  contains  50.24  of  flint  j  29.50  of  alum$  9.46  of  Umt  j  10  of  tvaicr*-^ 
(Vauquclln). 
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We  jfhall  tranfcribe  (he  concluflon. 

•  Wc  have  fecn,  in  the  foregoing  tables,  that  flint  fumilhes  the 
peater  number  of  combinations,  and  thkt  it  is  mixed  with  all 
the  other  earths :  in  many  it  is  the  predominant  principle.  Lime,  ' 
on  the  contrary,  confidered  by  M.  Fourcroy  as  an  alkaline  earthy 
has  fbmifhed  very  few.  Is  not  this  an  additional  proof  that 
Ae  lacter  originates  from  Marine  bodies,  and  is  produced  from 
ihells.?  Its  a£5nity  vn^  acids  adds  weight  to  the  idea.  We  ' 
have  fcarcely  any  calcareous  earths  without  fome  acid,  particu* 

.  larly  the  carbonic :  fome  contain  three  acids — fuch  as  the  com« 
Itaon  bpatite  (phofphplite  of  Kirwan,  the  chaux  phojphaiee 
vmbinaire  of  Haiiy) — if  the  analyfes  of  M.  Pelletier  be  exafl:. 
Thefe  acids  axe  not  accidental,  but  ieem  to.fonn  a  conftitueot 
principle.  -    •  '  - 

'*  Barytes  and  ftrontlan  are  in  a  fimilar  predicament:  all  the  n 
fpecimens  contain  carbonic  or  fulphuric  acid ;  and,  though  phoC> 
phorus  can  be  extracted  from  fome  barytic  fubftances,  particu-  . 
larlj  the  Bolognian  ftone,  it  is  not  a  conftituent  part.   *  Indedt^ 
their  nature  is  not  clearly  afcertained ;  and  hence  Fourcroy  has  > 
arranged  them  with  the  alkalis. 

*  Let  me  o£Ecr  one  queftion  in  this  place^     tlint,  as  we  have  . 
ieen,  admits  of  every  poffible  combination  with  alumine,  limiep  . 
and  magnolia:  it  ohly  refufes  its  alliance^  if  the  term  be  ad«  , 
mitted,  £0  the  other  nve  earths^  are  not  theie,  then,  the  truly 
dementary  earths  ?    I  know  that  chemifts  have  called  every 
earth  an  elementary  one,  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  greater  Cm*  . 
plicity  %  fo  that  the  other  five  earths  may  claim  this  title ;  yet 
thefe  naturalifts  formerly  acknowledged  as  earths  thofe  only 
which  conflituted  the  mixed  primitive  rocks  ^  and. the  others 
^uft,  on  this  fuppofition,  be  excluded,  for  they  are  only  found 
in  fome  cryftals.     M.  Hoeplher,  indeed,  aflk^  us  that  he  has 
difcovered  a  granite  mountain,  one  of  whole  ingredients  was   . 
barytes.    This,  however,  was  not  a  primitive  |;ranite;  and  no 
other  naturalift  has  feen  it ;  though,  on  the  credit  of  M.  Hoepf- 
ner,  M.  Sauffufe  has  formed  a  particular  genus  of  granite  of  this 
nature.     Are  not,  then,  all  thefe  earths  modifications  of  the  ele- 
mentary earths,  particularly  of  the  filiceous  ?     Are  we  certain 
that  the  elementary  earthy,  in  their  fpontaneous  decompofition^ 
by  their  union  witn  acids,  with  each  other,  &c.  may  not  produce 
new  combinations  which  may  difplay  new  properties  ?    This 
queftion  I  leave  to  our  philolophers  and  naturalifts :  it  merits 
their  attention.** 

If  our  earneft  wifh,  fo  often  repeated,  to  obtain  a  judicious 
inineralogic  di£tionary  in  the  Enghfli  langua^  be  not  attended 
to,  let  us  at  leaft  recommend  a  tranflation  of  the  prefent  work. 
Tlie  tranflator  muft,  however,  be  mafter  of  the  fubjeft,  and  of 
his  own  language ;  for  the  ftyle  of  prince  Galitzin  is  confufed 
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wSa  inelegant    Notes  alfo  will  be  requifitey  to  comofl  fome  fiK 
accuracies  and  fome  miftakes/    In  its.  fubftance,.  t&b  preficot 
collcflion  merits  confiderable  attention ;  and  even  at  this  tunc,, 
which  is  nearly  twelve>  months  from  the  pubUca^on,  Utdore*. 
mains  to  be  added. 


Art.  VI. — Cptllcctwn.de  MimQireif  Xc. 

Cbllecitan  of  Memoirs  on  the  Colonies.  By  V.  P.  Sfalotieff 
fomierfy  Mini/ier  of  the  Colonies  Ofid  of  Marine.  5  Vots^ 
8vo.    [Cmtinued  from  Vol.  XXXVLp^bSS\. 

"WE  have  already  noticed  die  firft  three  volumes  of  tliele 
Memoirs  ♦,  which' were  limited  to  the  hiftory  and  tranfa^onsr' 
Dp  French  and  Dutch  Guiana  :  oF  the^two  remainine  volumes, 
the  former  is  devoted  exclufivdy  to  St.  Domingo,  anS^e  htter 
to' general  obfertations' relating  to  the  colonics  at  large. 

*efpcfting  the  firft,  *  it  is  fix *artdT twenty  years  ago/  fiyj 
oiir  author,  m  an  extenfive  introdu6lion,  *  fince  the  work  which 
compofes  this  volume,  and  relates  to  St.  Dbmingo,  was  com- 
plied, ft  was  fubmitted,  in  1*775,  to  a  committee  of  fegiflatfoii 
ailen^bled'  at  VerlaiHeis,  compofed  of  the  ancient  adminiftrators 
civil  and  military.  Tte  eternal  oppofiti<)n  of  fliofc-  two  clafies,  * 
and  the  preponuerance  of  the  latter,  allowed  of  no  ufeftrf  refult 
from  this  difcuflion.— The  revolution  oF  rtsd,*  continues  he, 
<  found  the  adminiftrators,  the  coloriifts,  the  agents,  the  tribunals, 
and  the  free  people  of  colour,  in  fucha  fituation  tliat  a  diflbiu- 
tion  of  the  colonial  government  was  inevitable.  It  mar  not  be 
ufelefs,  in  the  prefent  day,  to  examine  what  was  at  tnat  time 
propofcd,  to  confolidate  and  reform  it.  My  own  views  and  ob- 
fervations  may  have  appeared  hazardous  iix-and-txvennr  years 
ago :  but  if  in  this  lapfe  of  time  they  have  been  juftifieq  by  ex- 
pedience ;  if  I  forefaw  from  that  period  the  tremendous  fiicccfiion 
of  diforders,  of  negligences,  in  an  incoherent  fyftcm,  which  I 
then  denounced ;  my  reflexions  will  have  acquired  the  authority 
of  time,  and  their  adoption  will  perhaps  experience  lefs  xliffi- 
culty.*    •  ^  " 

Many  of  M.  Malouet's  obfervations  are  entitled  to  the  utmoft 
^gree  of  attention  and  applaufe.  The  following  may  be  ufeful* 
fo  ourfelvcs,  as  applying  to  other  colonies  tmm  that  of  b't. 
Domingo. 

*  Colonics  cannot  be  governed  as  are  their  mother  countries ; 
for  they  have  neither  the  fame  end  nor  i5ie  fame  means.  If  de- 
mocracy, which  has  fhed  fo  much  blood,  had  even  bfecn  prac- 
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tJfcabk  in  Fnuiee^  it  wis  tax  abfiirditjr,  worthy^  erf  tlicfe  ktte^ 
days,  to  wiih  to  tranfport  it  into  the  colonies.— Indcpcndtotly 
of  all  the  abufes.  which  I  have  denounced  in  my  Memoirs,  thera^ 
exifled,  and  there  exifts  ftili,  a  fundamental  vice,  a  germ  of  dc^* 
ftruilion,  which  I  have  not  there  ftuflSciently  pointed  out,  but' 
i^ich  has  been  amply  developed  by  pofterior  events.  The  co-' 
lonial  government  is  not  fupported^  either  whfain  or  without,  by^ 
any  moral  power,  by  any  appropriate  political  combihation;' 
and  there  is,  appertaining  to  it,  a  re-union  of  wifties  and  of  in- 
terefts  far  more  ready  to  overthrow  than  to  maintain  it.—** 
Griental  defpotifm  has  for  its  fupport  the  religion  which  it 
fandiions,  the  foldiery  which  exifts  upon  it.  The  Levai^tinei  at" 
Algiers,  the  Mamlukes  in  Egypt,  the  men  of  law  and  the  janif* 
faries  inTurkev-^thefe^  in  conjunAion  with  the  AlcoraA,  are  thtf, 
moral  and  political  powers  which  fucceed  in  upholding  even  th^ 
worft  of  all  poffible  governments. — What  fimilar  aidji  has  thd 
colonial  government  to  rely  upon?  None  whatever.  Cifcord 
between  the  very  interefts  which  over-rule  it ;  no  fuperftitioii 
which  may  aflift  it ;  a  progreffive  augmentation  of  the  modea^ 
and  means  of  its  annihilation ;  deficiency  in  the  forces  which 
protect  it !  fuch  was  the  fltuation  of  our  colonies  in  their  raofi* 
llourifhin^  ftate,  which  we  ma;r  fix  at  about  the  laft  twenty^ 
years  which  preceded  the  revolution^' 

It  was  in  1'775  that  our  author  publi/hed  his  firfi  memoir  qa 
llavery  and  the  employment  of  the  negroes  in  America^  Wcr 
obje6^  now,  as  we  objefted  then,  to  his  principle  |  for  we  caa. 
never  confent  that  man  fliould  brutalifc  and  coerce,  or  even  buy; 
Tip  the  liberty  of,  his  fellow  man ;  but  we  approve  of  his  regu- 
lations, fo.long  as  the  nefarious  interefts  of  trade  and  luxury^ 
fliall  fupport  this  iniquitous  fyftem.  His  voyage  to  Surinam  io; 
iniy  of  which  we  have  already  given  fome  account,  made  him, 
more  fqnfible  of  the  vices  and  dangers  of  the  condudk  a£kually> 
purfued.  He  condemns  the  mode  in  which  tlie  queftion  of  the 
abolition  of  the  flave-trade  was  conduced;  and  we  believe  that 
imprudence  was  too  often  intermixed  with  benevolent  intention } 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  many  of  the  more  clamorous  partilans 
were  inftigated  rather  by  politics  tlian  humanity,  and  politics^ 
by  no  means  of  the  pureu  charadiier.     . 

*  The  friends  of  the  blacks,'  fays  M.'Malouct,  ^  conftituted, 
even  at  this  time  (im),  a  corrdj^nding  focioty  in  France  and 
England.  Tliey  profited  of  our  errors  to  attack  our  principles; 
they  feifed  pofieflion  of  the  public  opinion,  and  demanded  with' 
much  vociferation  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  Phifcm- 
thropic  publications  were  multiplied  for  ten  years :  the  colonifb 
were  enraged,  but  without  takiiig  or  provoking  any  meafure  of' 
£vfety ;  and  the  government  continued  a  mere  fpeaator  of  this 
4[uarrd.    Tbft  convocation  of  the  ftates-general  prepared  th»' 
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Iftft  eKptoflon,  which  it  was  even  vet  cafy  to  have  prevented;  . 
but  it  was  determined  that  no  fault  mould  be  omitted,  to  reach« 
by  the  ihorteft  path,  the  utmoft  extent  of  mifery.  The  iituatioa 
of  the  people  of  xolour  in  the  colonies  had  been  regulated,  as 
every  thing  elfo  was,  without  refle£bng  what  they  might  be- 
come by  their  multiplication  and  the  poffeffion  of  eftates— 
without  any  combination  in  ferour  of  interefts  which  mie^ht  be 
Mther  artaclced  6r  defended^  In  every  country  in  which  Imvery 
IS  eftabliflied,  thofe  of  free  origin  form  necciDtrily  the  firft  clafs  j 
but  the  enfranohifed,  while  remaining  in.  the  fecond,  ought  to 
find  a  community  of  interefts  with  the  firft,  which  regards  them 
as  its  auxiliaries :  the  full  meafure  of  abfurdity  is  ih  placing 
them  atJfuch  a  diflancc  from  .the  whites,  that  they  may  expeft  to 
become  gainers  by  becoming  their  enemies.  This  is  what  has 
been  done.  Infl^ad  of  mainCainine,  by  a  hierarchy  of  proprie* 
tors,  a  fubordination  of  the  people  of  Qolour,  anexbttva^nt 
vanity  has  propofed  their  degradation ;  and,  when  the  power  of 
yrithdrawing  is  at  hand,  no  clafs  of  men  will  fu£fer  themfelves 
to  be  degraded. 

.^  I  The  paifchiefs  which  the  mulattoes  have  done  us,  the  atro- 
cities they  have  committed,  fliall  not,  neverthclcfs,  prevent  me 
from  recoUedting,  that  their  introduction,  at  die  opening  of  the 
fbtes-gencral,  had  nothing  reprehoiiible  beloneing  to  it.  They 
had  deputies  at  Paris,  and  an  honcft  advocate  for  their  counfei, 
M.  Joly,  with  whom  I  had  a  conference.  He  communicated 
to  me  their  memoir,  which  was  moderate :  diey  rcquefted  to  be 
admitted,  iii  conunon  with  other  proprietors,  to  the  exercife  of 
political  rights— a  requeft,  which  was  as  imprudent  on  their 
part  as  on  ours,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  underftood ;  but  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  to  approximate  them  to  ourfdves,  was 
a  meafure  equally  neceflary  for  both  parties.  The  colonifts  of 
St.  Domingo  affociated  themfelves,  at  this  time,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  nuee  hundred,  in  a  deliberative  aflembly,  at  the  Hotel 
de  Maffiau :  here  they  made  motions,  entered  into  refolutions, 
harangued,  talked  nonfenfe-^according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
times.  1  engaged  the  mulattoes  and  their  counfcl  to  prefcnt 
themfelves  fint  of  all  to  this  aflembly ;  judging  it  moft  important 
that  the  projprietors  themfelves  fliould  evince,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  a  fort  of  patronage  tovcards  the  people  of  colour,  by  evin- 
cing that  they  were  favourable  to  their  pretenfions,  which 
we  might  have  circumfcribed  within  proper  limits,  had  we 
aflumea  the  initiative.  I  attended  this  aflembly  myfelf  with  diis 
cxpiefs  view;  but  hardly  was  I  fuffered  to  be  heard.  In  vain 
did  I  reprefent  that  it  w^ould  be  for  the  public  weal  we  Should 
fhow^  ourfelves  the  protedtors,  and  not  the  adverfaries,  of  the 
people  of  colour ;  that  the  revolution,  which  was  announcing 
itfelf  with  moft  fearful  events,  would,  in  fpite  of  all  our  eflbrts, 
do  more  in  their  behalf  than  Aey  themfelves  incrpated;  that  it- 
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was  a  matter  of  prudence,  therefore,  to  attach  them  td  onr  in* 
terefts ;  diat  it  was  indifpenfable  tht^y  ihould  be  eourteoufly  re« 
ceived,  and  prevented  from  prefenting  their  petition  to  the  ftates* 
general  without  our  concurrence^  My  obfervations  were  as  ill 
received  as  the4>etitioners  themfeives:  thefe  were  tresited  with 
contempt ;  tliey  in  confequence  retired  difcontented,  and  (bortly 
afterwards  collegued  with  the  ringleaders  of  the  projected  fub- 
verfion  in  the  colonies.  The  national  affembly  having  oncQ 
acceded  to  this  queftion  of  equality  of  rights  with  refpeft  to  th^ 
people  of  colour,  it  was  eafy  to  forefce  its  iflue  after  the  demort 
cratic  delirium  which  agitated  us ;.  and  it  was  on  this  occaGon  t 
cndeavourcd^o  prove,  by  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  reprefentative 
government,  that  the  colonies,  iji  whatfoever  compromifed  their 
wfety  and  exiftence,  were  not  reducible  to  the  legiflativc  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  the  mother  country, — We  have  now  tried 
every  thing.  Unlimited  flavery  has  produced  a  revolution —  the 
proclamation  of  liberty  has  produced  every  crime,  every  wretch- 
cdnefs.    We  at  length  arrive  at  a  7*egime  of  precautions.* 

Our  author  now  pjroceeds  to  offer  his  precautionary  fyflem. 
The  r«5gulations  he  propofes  difcover  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
fubje<a,  and  are  equally  founded  on  found  policy  and  bene- 
volence of  heart.  He  would  have  the  fubordination  of  the  mu- 
lattoes  moft  rigidly  maintained ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  this  fubor- 
dination, he  woijd  give  them  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  their  own 
f)rote6lion  and  fecurity,  while  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty— 
aws  which  fbould  be  lo  explicit  as  that  the  flave  may  thoroughly, 
comprehend  them  himfelf,  and  fo  a£live  in  their  operation,  that 
the  moft  powerful  colonift  fliould  never  tranfgrefs  them  without 
puniihment.  He  would  alfo  put  their  own  redemption  into 
their  own  power,  by  allowing  them  fome  fmall  quota  of  the 
profits  of  their  own  induftry ;  and  when  they  had  thus  rifen 
from  the  clafs  of  Haves  into  th^t  of  freemen,  he  would  have 
them  fajfly  participate  i|i  the  hono^rs^  Q^^es,  and  emoluments, 
of  commerce,  or  even  legiflation. 

f  The  Po|1uguefe  and  the  Spaniards  have  black  flaves,  /  Kko 
ouriclves,  yet  peace  exifls  in  their  warehoufes,  fubordination  isr. 
maintained  without  trouble  in  their  colonies.  Whence  thefe' 
efFe£ts?— -^ecaufe  their  domeflic  arrangements  a^e  goocl^  and 
ours  bad;  becaufe  flavery,  aroor^g  thqin,  confHrutes  a  re- 
flation of  faiiiily-r?rpligtoa  9nd  the  law  prote<^  it;  its  condi- 
tio!) is  mild ;  there  is  s^  profpe£t  of  amelioration ;  ix  admits  a 
change  of  maflers,  the  proprietov  ^f  him  who  is  difEktisfied  bluing 
indemnified  by  the  allowed  value  of  his  labour  or  his  fkill :  il 
the  niafler  abufe  him,  the  airB,  the  maglflrate,  the  fefSons^  attend 
to  his  grievances.  In  fa£l,  his  aiduftry  is  able  to  procure  him  the 
means  of  enfranchifement ;  f^nd  the  enfranchifedji  become  a  pro« 
^etary^  enters  bereby  i^to  the  political  bi«r%rchy«    He  find& 


jkoatipn^  rabove  liim ;  but  his  own  is  not  dograded:  no  civil^ 
ecelcfiafticaU  or  military  fuiKaion,  is  intcrdi<^eato  hhtu — Why 
have  |iot  the  JDngliHi,  tne  French*  the  Dutch,  adapted  thefe  mo« 
^i&catious  ?  The  time  is  now  come  in  which  they  are  indif* 
penfable-:  the  hvf  muft  be  declaxed^  and  it  may  yet  be  a  can* 
feroaiioe  law* 

In  the  courfe  of  our  author's  examinations,  Adam  Smith,  as 
may  well  be  expe6^cd,  is  exhibited  in  a  favourable  light. 
*  When  Smith's,  wof k,' '  fays  he,  '  appeared,  his  theory  was 
judged  of  fyftcmatically ;  but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
converted,  m  many  points,  into  axioms,* 

*  While  I  am  writing,'  he  continues,  <  genwiil  peace  is  pro* 
claimed ;  yet  French  blood  ftill  flows  in  the  torrid  zone ;  a 
black,  a  mulatto,  wbo  had  become  old  in  flavery,  difpntes  tho 
fovereignty  of  St.  Domingo  with  the  hero-pacificator  of  Europe  I 
bis  bloody  banner  difplays  itfelf  againft  die  vi(9:orious  colours  of 
the  republic  !  he  permits  the  whites  to  live  under  his  authority 
without  abafement-^he  deftroys  them  the  moment  a  wifh  is  ex- 
preiled  to  fupcrcede '  him  in  the  colony  I  Behold,  then,  this 
fecret  of  horror  exemplified.  The  liberty  of  the  blacks  I-^-ft  i^ 
their  maftery ;  it  is  the  maflacre  or  the  fqbjugation  of  the  whites ; 
it  is  the  conflagration  of  our  fields,  of  our  cities.  At  the  mo^ 
mcnt  of  this  explofion,  moreover,  figns  of  a  univerfal  confe- 
deracy are  exhibited  throughout  all  the  Britifh  iflands.  Is  any 
riling  further  requifite,  to  prove  die  propriety  of  extreme  precau- 
tion, of  a  plan  of  defence  and  regulation  ?-?-But  let  not  our  in- 
dignation prevent  us  from  being  juft  !  the  chiefly  culpable  are 
always  the  leaders :  the  exemplarv  punifhment  of  thcfe,  and  the 
ftrid  rein  of  difcipline,  are  fufficicnt  for  the  multitude.  Thcfe 
blacks  have  obvioufly  forfeited  their  liberty:  let  them  be  re- 
burdened  with  the  yoke :  their  officious  defenders  can  demand 
nothing  more  than  what  reafon,  humanity,  experience,  point  out 
to  proprietors—/*  fnodtfy  Jlavery  in  every  refpect  in  xckich 
their  <yspn  fecurity  is  not  compromifedJ* 

Thefe  obfervatlons  relate  to  the  French  AntiHes  at  large^ 
With  rcfped  to  Gaudaloupe,  where  tfte  infurrcftionary  tumult 
has  never  been  very  violent,  onr  author  would  not  prcfs  any 
frefli  changes  at  the  prefent  moment ;  pepreffive  fteps  are,  h<i 
riiink»,  fiifficient  alone.  He  gives  the  fame  advice  rcfpci^ng 
Cayenne,  in -which  the  cultivation  of  fpices  feejns  to  be  in  no 
flnall  degree  profperous,  the  plants  having  wonderfully  thriven 
and  multiplied,  ?md  left  Jittl^  cl|e  to  be  done  b^t  to  gs^mer  their 
produce. 

*  Of  s^U  our  colonics/  fays  he,  *  the  moft  ifnportao^,  thafi 
which  is  9.(n^re  value  to  us  than  the  mines  of  Brazil  and  Peru— 
il^.Sqqpjngp— is.  i^  a.  qioA  d^lor?^bk  (^te^    It:  i«  ^^  diat  (b« 
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re^jlutlou,  its  principles,  and  its  various  forms*  will  ftiU  Icmo 
pirfound  traces,  even  after  the  national  authority^a/^  ier€* 
jtflabli/ked.  It  is  there  that.it  is  n«;ce0ary  to  diiplay  aa  equal 
/>ortion  of  ilrength  and  of  wifHoini  and  to  overdirow  Jarge  ca-i 
fpitals,.  it  we  would  .obtain  .any  new  harvefis.  It  is  calculated, 
.(hat*  out  of  five  hundred  thounrnd  negroes  of  everr  age  and  iei^ 
4here  have  periihed  by  the  fword,  within  the  laft  ten  years, 
^nearly  two  hundred  .tbouiand  xnales,  being  half  .the  blacks  in  a 
.  iUte  to  carry  arms,  and  not  lei^  than  half  the.population  of  tho 
.whites,  amounting  to  from  thirty-Hve  to  forty^miUions  of  fouls, 
.Every  report,  neverth^eis,  announce;  a  gone  increafc  of  chiU 
jdren,  and  Jefs  mortality  among,  the  young  nq^roes  than  be£L>i€  cUq 
.revolution,  which  is  unputed  to  the  ablolute  reft  their,  pregnant 
.women  enjoy,  and  to  Icfs  fatigue  on  the  part  of  die  negroes 
itheit^ielves.  S\  e  may  therefore  Aill  find  at  S^  Domingo  throe 
•Jbundred  thoufand  negroes  of  every  age,  froia  ten, to  twelve 
•thoufand  people. of  colour,  and  twenty  thouiaad  whites:  bot 
in  what  a  fnuatioii,  in  what  habits  and  moral  difpofitions,  fhall 
'Wei  perceive  thefe  diffecent  clailes  of  inhabitants  ?  llie  great 
proprietors  are  almoil  all  ruined---without  credit,  Without  ro^ 
.fourccs  :  difcouraged  by  their  miferies,  they  (land  in  need  of  the 
aids  of  government,  which  ou^t  not  to  de^ife  their  experience. 
.The  meaknovm  under  the  denommation  of  peiUs  blancs  (fub* 
.ordinate  whites)  conftitute  that  part  oi  the.  population  which 
•  requires  ithfi  greateft  degree  of  .watchfulnefs«  They  have  always 
.been  turbulent,  and^  £u*ing:the.  cevolutton,  dangerous.  17^ 
•mulattoes  have  been  atrocious^  although  there  are  exceptions  to 
be  made.  Thofe  who  oucrht  to  be  diftinguifhed  are  ea(ily  known. 
But,  in  general,  this  cl'sdOs  ought. to  be  maintained  In  fubordina-* 
:tion»  without  ever  permitting,  and;  in  punifliing,  indeed,  every 
tnmfgreffion  very  fevercly,  mo  peribnel  vengeance  which  the 
^whites  would  es^ercife  over  them..  Thi>.old  free  negroes  merit 
more  confidence;  they  generally  exhibit  a  better  condu^ 
,This  intermediate  order  ou^t  to  be  watched  over,  bnt  well 
treated.  Beiides  that  juilice  demands  this,  we  have  occafion  for 
fheir  fervices/ 

Our  author  here  enters  mtp  a  (lill  more  detailed  ftatement  oT 
Jiis  Yie\Ys  refpe<Sting  ihe.reftor^atioh  of  thU  Ignport^nt  iijand.  He 
i^rranges  them  under  two  princpal  dlyifioi^Sr-raeahs  of  policc^--^ 
ineans  erf  credit.  We  fixall  not  follow^hira  tnrough  the  chain 
of  his  ^rgyn^enf,  but  fhall  briefly  bblerve,  that,  lor  the  moft 
part,  his  ideas  appear  to  us  jnft  aud  liberal,  Whether,  however, 
Jiis.  countrymen  \YiU  ever  be  able  to  accomplifli  them  in  the  main 
point — to  obtain  «^  complete  fubjugation  of  the  blacks,  and  ix> 
fluce  them  once  more  to  a  ftate  of  liifiple  flavery,  but  fluvery 
protected,  as  we  have  already  oblerved,  by  laws  appj-opriate  to 
th^t  diftinft  claii^  of  fociety,  and  inflexibly  executed  againft 
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thofe  who  tranfgrofs  them — time  only  can  determiney  and  it  hat 
.neaijy  determined  it  already.  We  believe  him  to  be  in  ^very 
teipcA  condderably  too  ianguine. 

We  thus  clofe  our  audior's^  voluminous  introdudion,  upoa 
whiph  we  have  dwelt  the  longer^  a»  it  fonns  a  fummary  deducedl 
from  the  eflavs  of  which  the  b;>dy  of  the  prefent  vohune  confifUt 
written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  concentrates  its  obferva- 
tions  refpedling  the  Antilles  at  large,  and  St  Domingo  in  partl-r 
cular,  in  their  prefent  (late  and  relative  fituation.  Tlie  eflays 
which  follow  are  divided  into  difierent  parts — of  which  the  fim 
adverts  to  a  general  idea  or  interior  view  of  the  oolony  ol  Sc 
Domingo ;  to  its  climate ;  its  manners  ;  its  foil  and  produdiony 
both  of  tha  French  and  Spaniih  parts  of  the  iiland  (for  our 
readers  muft  keep  in  memory  that  thefe  eflays  were  compofed 
long  anterior  to  die  union  of  this  ifland,  and  the  transfer  of  die  1 
two  third  parts,  which  appertained  to  Spain,  to  the  French  ! 
republic);  to  its  ikves;  its  habitations;  its  towns,  and  their 
commerce.  After  which  account  of  the  domeftic  ftate  of  the 
colony,  our  author  advances  to  part  the  iibcond,  which  com- 
priies  its  political  ftate,  in  relation  to  die  modier  country,  to 
foreigners,  during  peace  and  during  war.  In  the  obfervations 
whicn  here  occur  to  us,  we  find  M .  Malouet  ftroogly  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  court  of  VerlaiUes,  which  has  fo  rea-  1 
dily  relinquiihed  colonial  pofleflions,  and  even  regarded  diem  as 
a  ufelefs  auxiliary.  <  I/mRarui^  fays  he,  <  an  immenfe  trad, 
more  rich  and  more  healdiy  than  New  England,  ea^ifls  no 
longer  for  us^  and  has  not  oeen  better  known.  If  merely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  aflxftance  which  has  been  lavifhed  fo  ufe* 
lefsly  upon  Guiana  had  been  extended  to  this  quarter,  it  is  pro^ 
bjible  it  ^vould  have  fucceeded  far  better.'  The  rrench  legiflatuxe 
has  fmce  caught  the  idea ;  it  has  been  a£hially  wrefted  firom 
Spain.  But  the  ambidon  of  the  firft  conful  has  completely  over- 
run his  prudence-^our  author  may  ftill  iay  fxmifiiina  exifts  nit 
longer  for  vs. 

Part  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  civil  ftate  of  the  colon]^  i 
compriftng  its  adminiftration ;  its  laws  and  jurifprudence ;  ita 
policy,  and  the  component  parts  of  its  regulars  and  militia;  its 
marine  police  ;  its  finances  and  ipiritu^l  regulations.  RefpeS* 
ing  this  laft  fubjeft,  our  author  inftances  a  variety  of  the  greatcft 
abufes ;  and  we  hav?  little  reafon  to  conceive  that  they  are  fewer 
or  lefs  atrocious  now,  provided  any  fpiritual  rigimc  whatever 
fubfifts,  than  they  were  in  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  The 
fuperior  of  the  ecclefiaftic  miflion  had  at  that  time,  ncverthc- 
lefs,  a  plenitude  of  power  allotted  him  by  the  papal  fee  itfelf, 
and  appears  to  have  poflefied  the  moft  abfolute  controul  over 
his  brethren ;  but  never  was  power  more  abdcd,  ox  rdigioa 
more  perverted,  * 
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f  A  fucceffion  of  bad  priefts,  ignorant  and  irregular,  has  de« 
ftroyeiy  in  alipoft  every  p^ib  of  die  colony,  idpe£lr  for  the 
ftate  and  the  enlighten^  pradice  of  religion.  An  atrocious  Ctt« 
pidity  has  become  the  habitual  vice  of  ^Imoft  all  the  ecclefiaftics. 
Occupied  alone  with  the  cafual  produce  of  dieir  fiin^ons,  ther 
have  made  their  miniftry  a  bufmcis  of  fii^s^i^ce ;  they  have  acU 
vanced  to  the  moft  abfurd  prices  the  ceren^oni^s  of  m!MTiafi;e  an^ 
^urialy  regulated  byexprds  tarifs.  A  curS  (ends  bis  meSiarial 
of  (ervice,  and  impoles  firoin  two  to  three  thou^^id  Uv|iei  on  th6 
fucceffioi>  of  the  defiiqd.  Such  an  irration^  cu(lonv»  ^W^od 
upon  vanity,  makes  every  one  murmur  at  theie  exaAions  while 
they  fubfcribe  to  them.  As  to  the  reft,  qo  paftoral  inftru^ioiit 
nor  any  thing  relating  to  the  iimplipity,  to  the  fuperftition  of 
pegrpes,  occupies  thde  ecclefiailics :  pot  one  of  them  ac^uirea 
over  his  parimioners  the  authority  of  good  morals,  of  a  pious 
and  chz^FiCable  life.  Some  few  common<rplace  fentiments  againft 
fleihiy  indulgences,  ftale  inve£live$  againft  paen  of  the  worlcj, 
drive  diefe  very  perfons  away  from  frequenting  their  churches : 
.eternal  quarrels  betwepi  the  priefts  and  artincers,  and  always 
relative  ito  difcuffions  of  intereft,  banlfh  all  honeft  men  fron| 
parochial  meetings.  The  duties  of  theie  ailemblies  are  fhock« 
ingly  a4miniftered:  thofe  who  are  indebted  are  alpioft  alvirays 
behind  l^and — the  churches  are  falling  into  ruin — die  govcm- 
inent  remains  neuter.  Such  is,  in  fubftance^  the  adtual  ^ua^io^ 
p{  the  church  of  St,  Domingo.' 

The  volume  before  us  clofes  with  a  fummary  of  legulationt 
neceilary  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  colony  of  St.  Domis^o, 
propofed  to  the  committee  of  legiilation  in  1775,  and  a  review 
of  die  conduct  of  its  adminiftrators  during  the  troubles  it  expo- 
xienced  from  die  re«eftabliihment  of  a  military  force.  The 
whole  is  nov^,  however,  become  ufelefs :  for  St.  Domingq^ 
like  Loufiana,  ^xifls  no  longer  for  France. 

Vol.  V,  and  iaft,  confifts,  for  the  moft  part,  of  Memoirs, 
which  M.  Malouet  had  formerly  publifhed  feparately,  and  parti* 
cularly  at  the  time  when  the  tide  of  popular  opmion  flowed 
bigheft  in  France  in  favour  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  flave-trade, 
and  when  the  philofophers  and  ceconomifts  united  widi  equal 
ardor  in  the  general  wiih.  The  firft  is  accompanied  by  a  few 
hitherto  unpublifhed  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  count  de  Mirar 
beau,  who,  having  efpoufed  the  popular  fentiment,  gives  tho 
fiuthor  predit  for  having,  upon  tlic  wholiC,  ably  fupported  a  bad 
faufc. 
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Cmmira^  State  of  France  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Nin^ 
iifenJth  Century:  or 9  On  French  Commerce ^  on  its  former 
J)cftcisy  and  the  Ameliorations  of  which  it  is  fufcepiible. 
MjfJ.Blanc  de.Volx.  3  Vols.  Svo.  Paris-  1803.  low 
"1)01104  by  Dc  Boffe. 

THIS  work  1$  dedicated  to  Jofeph  Bonaparte,  in  the  hope  that 
At  chief  conful  having  m  a  (hort  period  of  time  advanced  the 
-power  of  the  French  repuhlic  to  its  utmoft  extent,  nothiiu^  re* 
mahis  but  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  pecuniary  ftrength,  wmcli^ 
ib  mod*em  Europe,  can  only  rcfnlt  from  commerce.  And  *  to 
whom,*  fays  our  author,  *  could  I  offer  with  fo  much  pro* 
pricty  the  homage  of  my  labours  as  to  the  minifter-plenipo- 
tcntiary,  who,  in  Cgning  the  moft  glorious  treaties  which  hava 
ever  dignified  France,  is  ncrw  procuring  for  us  the  mode  of  ap^ 
'plying  them  rnqji  happilif  to  our  new  commercial fji/temf* 
Our  author's  want  of  foreCght  may  readily  be  excufed :  the 
'heterogeneous  aiid  anomalous  events  of  the  prefcnt  day  baffle  all 
the  powers  of  predidlion  and  fpecuhtion ;  and  where  tne  roan  of 
^experience  errs,  the  novice  is  often  found  to  have  gueffed  aright, 
W.  de  Volx,  in  the  femfe  tone,  aid  animated  by  the  fame  hopes, 
Ibus  ojTens  his  preface. 

*  A  new  order  is  about  to  arifc;  peace  is  ■  fuccecding  war, 
tranquillity  tcmpeft,  laws  anarchy,  knd  ftability  the  uncertain* 
tics,  and  perhaps  the  troubles,  wnich  are  infeparable  from  tem- 
porary cledlions  in  a  government  not  fandnoned  by  a  lo» 
cxHfence.  Honour  to  die  aueuft  body,  which,  by  the  moft 
wife  and  ricceffary  of  organic  laws,  has  impofed  a  check  oh 
4very  kind  of  ambition,  has  regained  the  hearts  of  thofc  who 
were  hoftile,  and  has  fuppreltcd  all  the  germs  of  future  dif- 
cord !  Horiour  to  the  reftorative  government  which  has  refuf- 
citated  the  empire  of  protcfting  laws  and  holy  inftitutions,  re* 
conciled  man  to  their  |)rinciples,  ind  triumphed  over  the  dan- 
gerous errors  inxh  which  revolutionarvpafliOiis  had  inoailated* 
Tinocul^eli'^xvhy  not  vaca'natedj  whilfe  oUr  author  was  about 
ft  ?]  *  c'  cry  clafs  of  fbciety.  France  at  length  breathes,  and  the 
days  of  happinefs  bcgiii.* 

We  rejoice  hov^fever.to.fimL  in  the  prefcnt  mib'tary  views  and 
military  government  of  the  French  republic,  that  any  man  can 
flatter  himfelf  with  th^  hope  of  fuflRcient  encouragement  to  a 
work  of  this  defcription  j-  and  if,  in  its  profecution,  we  do  not 
always  me^t  with  the  enlarged  ideas  and  accurate  dedufkions 
of  fevcral  veteran  writers  in  our  own  country,  and  efpccially  of 
the  author  of  the  Wqdth  of  Nations,  whofc  path  M^  d«  VoU 
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Teems  anxious  to  follow^  we  muft  rccollcdt,  that  the  whote 
iciencc  is  at  prcfent  but  in  its  infancy  in  France,  and  that  the 
-prefent  writer  has  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with,  which  time  and 
fexppricncc  can  alone  difperfe,     *  If  population  and  agriculture,* 
obferves  he    in  his  introdudlion,  *  have  iil  all  ages  proved  the 
lixft  elements  of  the  ftrcngth  of  an  empiic,  commerce,  in  it» 
'itwo*fold  objeft,  and  efpecially  in  our  own  days,  is  become  their 
-rival,  and  has  at  times  fupplantcd  them.     The  hiftory  of  com- 
tnercc,  which  we  yet  ftand  in  need  of,  iftraced  with  a  dex- 
trous pen,  would  offer  the  moft  captivating  pifture  which  the 
liuman  eye  can  contemplate*     It  is  affociated  with  e^  ery  thing 
that  th<?  mind  of  man  accounts  great,  with  every  thing  the  paC 
^ns  poflfefs  which  is  unruly,  with  every  thing  the  fcience> 
otkx  whkh  is  charming,  or  me  arts  whicn  is  Wonderful.    The 
^rogrefs  of  ctvilifation  among  all  nations  follows  more  or  lefs 
tapidly  the  march  of  commerce,  which  either  accompanies  or 
putftnps  its  career/    DiviUed  into  four  grand  epochs,  which  dif- 
criminate  the  chronicles  of  the  univerfe  by  commerce,  the  ob- 
fcrver  may  become  acquainted  with  the  genius,  the  manners, 
Ae  paffions,  the  virtues,  of  the  nations  who  have  fucceffively 
deluged  the  world  with  blood,  or  dazzled  the  earth  with  their 
glory.     By  it,  for  more  decidedly  than  by  military  records,  he 
may  feisc  every  (hade,  and  mark  everj  tranfition,   through 
•which  a  people  pafs  progreffivcly  from  a  ftate  of  nature  an4  bar- 
barifm  to  their  decline  and  fell :  he  may  perceive  how  they  a|ie 
condu£led  through  this  paths  of  civilifation,  of  laws,  of  inftrtu- 
tions,  of  arts,  of  riches,  and  luxury,  to  corruption,  the  laft  link 
of  this  long  chain,  dieconftant  and  certain  harbinger  of  approach- 
ing ruin.     Finally,  fuch  a  hiflory  might  become  the  only  ele- 
mentary book  whence  men  of  property  would  afterwards  de- 
duce great  e^Cartiplcs  and  important  leff^ns 

*l>ic  firft  epoch  might  prefent  to  us,  in  fucceffion,  the  at^ 
tempts,  feeble  and  mfentine  in  their  beginning,  of  the  Egyptian* 
and  Phoenicians ;  the  more  courageous  cnterprifes  which  fol- 
lowed ;  the  vaft  excitements  they  offer  to  commerce ;  when 
fortified  by  their  earlier  experience  and  fuccefs,  tliey  eafily  ac- 
quired immenfe  riches  ind  luxuries :  and.  finally,  the  hiftory  of 
the  Greeks,  the  imitators  and  difciples  of  thele  two  nations  in 
legiflation  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  commerce.  A  profound 
knowledge  of  this  foftering  art  among  thele  people  might  aid  ui 
in  explaining  the  greater  part  of  the  fables  of  tlieir  ingenious 
myrhology;  and  might  uhimately  (how'ns  in  wliat  manner  their 
ideas,  aggrandifcd  by  commerce,  :<  rminated  in  the  produiSlioii 
of  thofe  inimitable  models  which  have  merited  the  honour  of 
being  imitated  by  modern  nations,  and  which  confiitute  tlie  ut- 
moft  gl6ry  of  their  civiiifarion  and  their  refearches.  The  fecorid 
epoch  might  make  us  better  acquamtcd  with  the  hiftory  of 
i^opc  ani  Carthage,  their  long  rivaKty,  their  crucrwars  in. 
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Sicily  and  Spain,,  in  A&ica  and  A&l,  all  of  which  had  commerce 
fax  their  obje^^  and  end,  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians^ 
iri^ild  dve  Romans  were  only  influenced  by  ^  fpirit  of  £>mba^ 
lioa.  We  ihould  perceive,  that»  ^thougp  v^  warrior  x)atIo4 
jBight  fubdue  a  comm^fp^l  nation  en^vs^ted  by  Us  own  wealthy 
|Iie  forpier  i^»  in  its  turn«  ruined  by  the  very  riches  which  \f. 
i^viihes  from  th^  people  whom  it  conqjuers;  as  was  the  cafe 
with  Rome  aftjpr  the  deflru<^ion  of  Carthage,  and  the  redu&ion 
fif  Greece  into  ^  Roman  province,  at  the  moment  when  its  owq. 
yower  w^  annihilated  by  the  barbarians  of  the  norths 

*  The  third,  ftill  more  mt^refting  to  us,  would  oflfer  a  pi^n^ 
of  the  manners,  of  the  obje£b,  and  of  the  principal  advances,  <^ 
IBod^ni  nations  in  the  middle  ages  i  the  influence  of  commerce 
^nd  civilifation  upon  the  laws»  the  arts,  and  the  free  opinions 
which  were  univerfally  propagated ;  the  independcncewhicb  th^ 
jp-eater  number  of  towns  hereby  acquired ;  toe  confederation  to 
which  it  gave  birth  on  the  borqers  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Welcr ; 
the  new  ideas  with  which  the  arts  of  Greece,  at  this  time  encr* 
¥aled  and  degenerate,  infpired  thofe  warriors  whom  an  inordi- 
SKite  zeal  urged  onwards  to  the  fhores  of  the  eaft  ;  and  which, 
putting  a  boundary  to  our  aee  of  iron  and  feudal  fervitude,  prcr 

Cired  for  Europe  thofe  brilliant  days  which  followed  the  new 
rth  of  letters  and  commerce.  Finally,  the  fourth  epoch,  unit- 
ing che  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^ 
wouiid  evince  (he  influence  which  commerce  has  acquired  over 
all  modern  nations ;  its  interefls,  which  regulate  every  treaty, 
rvery  alliance  which  the  diflferent  governments  project  or  re- 
alife,  every  plan  of  politics  or  war  which  has  b^en  executed  in 
die  old  world,  or,  fince  its  djicovery,  in  the  new ;  ^  fponta- 
Bcous  or  progrefliv?  advantages  which  every  people  has  henc^ 
obtained,  and  which  it  has  loft,  the  moment  it  has  ceafed  tq 
proteft  ^ofnmcrc^,  pr  has  been  unable  to  afford  it  proteftion. 
*  Upon  tbi^  fubje^S:  it  ^annot  but  be  obfervod,  and  truth  com«» 

Eels  the  avowal,  that  it  is  not  to  the  French  nation  that  the  mo(^ 
rilliant  part  appertains  in  the  hiilory  of  the  commerce  of  mo- 
dem times.  Of  all  the  different  ftates  engaged  in  this  immenfq 
career,  the  Portuggefc  were  the  firft  who  aflbciated  the  glory 
of  execution  with  the  hazard  of  cntejrprlfe.  In  rccompenle  foV 
their  courage,  India  opened  to  them  her  produSive  mines,  and 
refigncd  to  them  her  treafures.  But  foon  did  the  fucceflbrs  o^ 
the  great  Albuquerque—not  lefs  barbarous  in  Afia  than  the  Spa- 
niards had  been  in  America— behold  the  chief  part  of  the  new 
empire  which  they  had  founded,  difputed  and  wreftcd  from  them 
by  thofe  fame  Spaniards.  Not  lefs  covetous  of  riches,  the 
Dutch  delayed  not  to  enter  into  a  parti^ipg^tion  with  them* 
Revenge  having  now  united  itfelf,  in  their  perfons,  with  a  thirfl; 
after  gold,  tliey  fought  to  obtain  fatisfacliou  in  India  for  the  war 
which  Phillip  II  bad  mad^  upon  them  in  Eurooc.    Morf 
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pblegmatic,  mot«  padent,  more  ctummg,  perhaps  mote  ^ex* 
trous,  they  finiflicd,  by  wrefting  from  their  firft  depopulat?(«f% 
the  richeft  portion  ox  their  conqifeils^  which  they  have  even 
preferred  to  thefe  latter  times. 

*The  Englilh  appeared  in  their  turd,  Tanglcrs  and  Borabaj^ 
which  Catharine  of  Portugal  carried  as  her  dowry  to  the  rcign- 
ii)g  prince,  and  Oiortly  afterwards  Jamaica,  which  tliey  leiscl 
from  the  Spaniards,  were  their  firft  poffeffions  beyond  their  owa 
ifland :  all  the  tliree  colonies,  thrown  by  nature  upon  the  m<A 
opposite  points  of  the  globe,  and  each  not  lefs  remote  from 
their  newly -adopted  mother  country,  it  has  been  faid,  that,  by 
this  very  diifenence  of  fituation,  they  foretold  to  the  allonifbei 
world  that  their  fortuxiate  po^flbrs  were  deftined,  on  a  futuie 
day,  torak  the  immeoie  oceans  which  furround  them;  to  bind 
the  univerfe  in  chains  of  a  new  flavery,  and,  bj/  the  humiUat'^ 
ing  yoke  vnpofed  on  dements  and  on  Tnen^  to  ueu^y  out 
both  the  one  and  the  ether  by  a  power  hitherto  unknown.-"^ 
In  vain  did  the  Fiencli,  who,  among  commercial  nations,  if  I 
except  the  Danes  and  the  Swifs,  appeared  lafl  on  the  coafts  ai 
Afia,  attempt  to  ftrive  with  energy  and  pcrfeverance  againft 
the  English :  wars  long  and  dreadful,  maintained  in  Europe  fot 
the  interefl:  of  Indian  commeree,  made  torrents  of  blood  flow  ia 
vain — the  commercial  balance  always  preponderated  in  favour 
of  England.  One  moment,  it  is  true,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  the  power  of  England  was  ruenaced  with  the  lois 
of  its  fupremacy,  and  a'  total  drain  of  the  refources  of  its 
wealth,  by  the  genius,  the  perfeverance,  and  the  dexterity,  of 
Dupleix  and  Laboardonnaye.  To  the  misfortune  of  B'rancc^ 
however,  dlfagreemcnt  fprang  up  between  thefe  two  great  men : 
their  controyerfy  paralysed  every  plan  they  had  propofcd,  and 
which  Rood  in  need  ot  the  ftridieft  unity  for  their  execution :  it 
.  turned  back  the  ftorm  which  menaced  uie  Englifli  Indies,  and 
neutralised  the  fiiilfucceffes  which  Labourdonnaye  had  already 
obtained.  More  imfortunately  ftill,  Dupleix  died ;  and  a  nar« 
row  and  financial  government — entrufled  to  faithlefs  agents, 
who(c  interefts  were  different  from  thofe  of  the  flat^— upoa 
the  return  of  Labourdonnaye  to  France,  refufcd  to  follow 
the  plans  which  he  propoied  for  adoption,  and  recom« 
penfed  his  fervices  by  a  iettre  de  cachet ^  which  threw  him  into 
the  dungeons  of  the  Baflille.,  It  was  thus  England  beheld . 'her- 
felf  delivered  from  the  two  mofl  terrible  adveriaries  with  whom 
fhc  had  to  contend  in  India.  Alarmed  in  regard  to  thofe  pof- 
feffions, which  create  her  ftrength  and  riches,  ever  fince  thi» 
epoch,  pains,  perfeverance,  facnfices,  nothing  has  been  fpared 
to  augtnent  and  confolidate  her  power:  her  negotiarions,  her 
wars,  her  treaties,  have  only  been  decided  by  the  interefts  of  her 
commerce.  - 
^  *  Infbudled  in  their  turn  by  the  example  of  England,  no  oditr 
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tke  blame  caft  iipon  him  for  too  frequently  indulging  in  iii«  - 
timed  diereffions.  In  this  vie\y,  M.  Larcher  traces,  with  judges 
mcnt  and  prccifion,  the  plan  on  which  he  conceives  Herodotus^ 
to  have  written,  concluding  with  a  retrofpe6l  on  his  hiftory  at 
brgC)  which  evinces  that  an  intimate  connexion  fubfifts  through 
all  its  parts*  not  one  of  which  could  be  retrenched  without  in- 
juring the  ireft ;  that,  though  rapidity  of  narration  be  the  cha- 
rafterillic  of  the  hiftorian,  yet,  to  conciliate  the  attentipn  of  his 
readers,  he  fometimes  ftops  in  his  progrefs,  for  the  fake  of  in- 
troducing more  Agreeably  fuch  incidental  information  as  it  b6« 
hoves  them  to  gain.  From  the  reiterated  accounts  of  his  un^ 
dertaking)  M.  Larcher,  in  p*  38,  proceeds  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticulars which  diftinguifh  the  prefent  edition.  Thefe,  after  a 
careful  revifion  of  the  whole  tranflation,  are  a  corredion  of  thofe 
paflages  in  which  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  exprefled  the 
exa£t  fenie }  a  greater  degree'of  preciiion  and  more  compreffion 
of  ftyle ;  a  reformation  of  fuch  notes  as  wanted  exa^efs;  with 
the  addition  of  feveral  that  were  judged  neceflfary  to  illuftrate 
various  points  of  antiquity,  and  render  the  hiftorian  better  un- 
derftood.  To  this  hfc  adds,  as  an  apology  for  further  alterations, 
♦  at  lengthy  being  intimately  convinced  of  all  the»truths  taughc 
by  the  Chriftian  religion,  I  have  retrenched  or  reformed  all  tbo 
notes  that  could  onend  it.  From  fome  of  them  conclufions 
havfe  been  drawn  which  I  difapprove,  and  which  were  far  from 
my  thoughts  \  others  of  them  contain  things,  which  I  mufl,  to 
difcharp;e  my  confcience,  confefs  freely,  that  more  mature  ex» 
ami  nation  and  deeper  refearches  have  demonftrated  to  have  been 
built  on  flight  or  abfolutely  falfe  foundations.  The  truth  can-« 
not  but  be  a  gainer  by  this  avowal :  to  it  alone  have  I  oonfe- 
crated  all  my  fnidies:  I  nave  been  anxious  to  return  to  it  from  the 
moment  I  was  perfuaded  I  could  feife  it  with  advantage.  May 
this  homage,  which  I  render  it  in  all  the  fincerity  of  my  hearty 
be  the  means  of  procuring  me  abiblution  for  all  the  errors  I 
have  hazarded  or  fought  ta  pro{)agate  i'-«*-It  is  with  fsngular  fa-^ 
tisfadion  we  cite  this  paiTage;  and  from  the  iimilar  declarations  of 
Marmontel  and  La  Harpe^  congratulate  the  Chriflian  world  on 
the  returning  influence  of  truth  and  reafon. 

M.  Larcher  proceeds  to  ftate  his  obligations  to  the  men  of 
letters  by  whofe  aid  be  hath  profited,  particularly  Meflrs.  Wyc- 
tcnbach,  Coray  of  Smyrna,  and  M.  Chardon  de  la  Rochette 
(from  the  laft  of  whom  an  excellent  edition  may  be  expefted  of 
the  Greek  Anthology).  The  name  of  Bruce,  however,  being 
here  introduced,  he  lavifhes  upon  him  ftriftures  without  mercy. 
Mr.  Bruce  is  neverthefs  compenfated,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the 
general  popularity  he  has  of  late  acquired  in  France.  That  Mr. 
£ruce  is  obnoxious  to  fome  portion  of  the  cenfure  caft  upon  him, 
we  admit;  but,  with  this  fet-ofF,  his  book  contains  much  informa« 
tion,  and,  wc  may  add,  much  well  authenticated  bJSu   The  new 
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k<!iti6n  of.  it  (hortly  to  appear  will  contain,  we  are  informed, 
confiderable  improvements.  Having  pronounced  major  J?/««^//'/ 
work  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus  an  indemnification  for 
the  difguft  created  by  Bruce,  M.  Larcher  judicloiifly  ftates  his 
conception  of  the  requifites*  to  render  pcrfedl  the  edition  of  an 
hiftorian. 

Thiefe  he  fpecifies  to  be  three,  and  to  depend  upon  the  criti- 
cal and  granimatic  part,  which  fixes  the  text  of  the  author  and 
explains  its  difficulties  j  the  chronology,  which  conneSs  the 
fe(Sls  with  each  other;  and  the  geography,  which  points  out  the 
fcenes  of  memorable  achievements,  and  j  by  fpreading  light  on  the 
tranfaAicns  recorded,  gives  them  additional  intereft. 

Wefleling  and  Valcknaer^  though  defeflive  in  the  two  laft 
);>oints,  have  merited  much  from  Herodotus  in  the  firfl ;  arid  if 
any  imperfeffcions  have  efcaped  in  this  department j  M.  Larcher 
gives  reafon  to  hope  for  their  bfeing  repaired  in  the  edition  now 
publifhing  by  Schafir. 

As  to  chronology,  it  is  obferved  that  what  precedes  the 
'i'rojan  war  is  in  great  part  fyftematic.  In  refpeft  therefore  to 
Herodotus;  it  is  only  requifite  to  difcover  the  fyftem,  inveftigate 
the  grounds,  and  turnifh  the  proofs  on  which  he  proceeded. 
Pofterior  times  to  this  epoch  having  been  illufbrated  by  men 
of  emineilt  learning,  fome  few  difficulties,  it  is  added,  remain, 
which,  without  doubt,  futurity  will  adjuil. 

In  refpe6l:  to  ancient  geography,  D'Anville  and  his  fucceflor 
GoiTelin;  our  Vincent;  Hartmann,  Hennicke,  Schlichthorfl,  and 
jGatterer,  are  reprefented  as  having  left  but  little  to  be  fupplied 
by  thofe  who  (hall  follow  in  the  departments  they  have  pre-* 
occupied.  The  moft  difficult  part^  and  the  moil  appropriate  to 
this  work  flill  remained :  this  major  Rennell  is  moft  handfomely 
(aid  to  have  fupplied.  *  He,'  fays  M.  Larcher,  '  is  the  D'An- 
yille  of  England,  and  greater  ptaifc  a  Frenchman  cannot  be- 
flow.' 

Reverting  from  thefe  compliments  to  his  fubjeft,  M.  Larcher 
obferves  thar,  in  his  former  edition,  being  obliged  to  compile  the 
table  of  geography  whilft  the  translation  itfelf  was  printing,'  be 
could  not  give  it  the  requifite  attention.  With  a  view  to  fupply 
its  defers,  great  care  has  now  been  beftowed  on  the  Geography 
of  Egypt  in  particular,  and  the  articles  Heliopolis,  Mendes, 
The  Nile,  Sais,  Tachompfo,  Tanis,  &c.  ha^^e  cither  been  re- 
formed or  re-written :  nor  has  M.  Larcher  confined  his  re- 
trofpedion  to  Egypt  alone ;  the  other  countries  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  Have  not  been  negledled.  Of  this,  Chalcedonia,  Cos, 
Eubcea,  &c.  aiFv>rd  proof.  1  he  article  Oeroc  is  d.fcuffed  at  con- 
fiderable length.  On  the  head  of  geography  M.  Larcher  ex- 
prefi^s  his  gbligations  to  M.  deSAiNXE-CROix,  whofe  Examen 
Critique  dis  anciens  Hijhriens  d* jilixa»idre^  which  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Bclles-Lettres  in  1772 — 2,  work  <tf 
App.  Vol.  37.  2  P 
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fingular  merit— together  with  his  other  writings,  hafve  fccdB  - 
greatly  advantageous  to  him. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  the  reader  is  requefted  to 
obferve,  It  is  left  to  ftand  on  its  own  grounds.  Had  it  been  re- 
trenched, the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptians  and  Afiyrians  would 
have  been  rendered  unintelligible.  Without  adopting  the  pre- 
tended antiquity  of  the  former,  M.  Larcher  deems  it  abfurd. 
What  relates  to  the  foundation  of  Tyre  has  been  altogether  re- 
written. New  intereft  is  given  to  chapter  v,  on  the  Kings  of 
Babylon,  by  an  attempt  to  fettle  the  difpute  concerning  Darius 
the  Mede.  Two  chapters  are  alfo  added  on  the  ancient  Pela^i 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  author  has  inveftigated 
fubjeds  of  difficulty  with  much  acutenefs  and  judgement. 

in  the  chronological  canon  many  changes  have  been  made, 
and  numerous  additions.  Supplementary  to  this  fubjed  two 
articles  are  annexed,  which  M.  Larcher  efteems  of  confiderable 
importance :  the  one  regards  Sefoftris,  and  the  other  the  zo- 
diacs of  Tentyra.  In  what  relates  to  the  former,  however,  we 
can  by  no  means  concur,  nor  does  the  latter  carry  with  it  that 
fulnefs  of  convidion  wc  hoped  for  from  a  perfon  of  M.  Vis- 
CON'J  I's  reputation,  at  leaft  when  compared  widi  a  paper  on 
the  fubje£b  written  by  a  countryman  of  our  own.  [See  Philo* 
fophicai  Magazine  for  November  1802.] 

After  afligning  his  reafons  for  inferting  the  Life  of  Homer 
afcribcd  to  his  author ;  the  Extrafb  from  the  Hiftory  of  Per- 
iia,  by  Ctefias ;  and  Plutarch's  Treatife  on  the  Malignity  of 
Herodotus ;  M.  Larcher,  full  of  refped  for  the  public,  havmg 
devoted  himfeif  with  ardour,  in  defiance  of  age  and  ill  health,  ^o 
the  improvement  of  his  work,  obferves  that,  though  he  da^e 
not  flatter  himfeif  with  having  accompIi(bed  his  wimes,  he  can 
confidently  fay,  neither  care  nor  trouble  has  been  fparcd 
for  the  attainment  of  his  end.  Po/Ieris  an  aliqua  cur  a  nojiriy 
nefcio :  nos  arte  meremur^  ut  Jit  aliqua^  non  dico  ingenio  (id 
tntmfuperbum)^  fedjiudioyfid  labore^  it  revermtia  poft^rorunu 
Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epift.  xiv. 

To  give  extrafts,  as  fpecimcns  of  the  contents  of  thefe  vo- 
lumes, would  be  incompatible  with  the  limits  which  other  ar^ 
tides  require;  it  is,  however, but  the  bare  tribute  of  juftice  to 
fay,  that  M.  Larcher  has  hereby  increafed  his  reputation,  and 
f)refented  to  the  world  an  abundant  harveft  of  ancient  learning. 

It  was  reported  from  France,'  and  on  good  ground,  that  the 
publication  of  this  book  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  in  coiUe- 

iuence  of  a  parallel,  introduced  in  a  note,  between  Agis,  king  of 
racedsmon,  and  Louis  X  VL  When  called  upon  by  authority  to 
cancel  it,  Larcher,  in  his  76th  year,  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  he 
was  too  old  to  maj^e  alterations.  Finding,  however,  alteration 
Was  neceiTary  to  publication,  he  at  length  complied.  How  the 
.jj^Lflfage  ftood  at  nrft  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn :  at  prefent^ 
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though  the  name  of  Louis  be  fuppreflcd,  t&e  obferrations,  upoa 
that  account,  lofe  nothing  of  their  force,  whilft  the  laft  word 
cuts  to  the  quick. 

*  His  fubjefis  were  unworthy  of  fuch  a  prince  ;  his  virtuous 
condud  perpetually  reproached  them  for  their  crimes.  This 
filent  cenfure  irritated  them;  and  they  thought  they  fhould" 
free  themfelvcs  from  its  operation  by  putting  him  to  death. 
This  rightful  crime,  at  which  humanity  revolts,  precipitated  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  Virtue  was  profcribed  by  cruel  tyrants. 
Under  their  government  nothing  was  any  longer  beheld  but 
confufion,  plunder,  accufations,  murders,  and  profcriptions,  till 
at  length  this  ftate,  which  had  been  virtuous,  palled,  as  we  have 
obferved,  under  a  foreign  domination  *•* 


A^T.  IX. — Monumens  Antiques,  ineditSy  ou  nouoellement  ex-' 
pliquBs^  H^d.  Par  M,  Millin.  Tonic  I.  4*  Livraijon.  4to. 
Paris. 

Ancient  Monuments^  unpublijlied,  or  newh/  explained.    By 
M.  Millin.    Vol.  L  No.  IV.     Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

THE  contents  of  this  number  are,  a  defcription  of  a  cameo 
of  the  National  Library,  which  M.  Millin  fuppofes  to  rcprefeht 
the  head  of  Ulyffes,  with  an  elegant  engraving;  a  bas-relief  of 
the  central  Mufeum  of  Arts,  faid  to  reprefent  the  throne  of  Sa- 
turn, with  a  plate  in  outline ;  a  patera  of  gold  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiques  iri  the  National  Library,  exhibiting  a  challenge  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Bacchus,  with  four  illuftrative  engravings  ; 
and  an  explication  of  a  votive  infcription  found  at  Halinghen^ 
near  Boulogne-fur- mer,  with  a  copy  cut  in  wood. 

The  firft  article  begins  with  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  M.  Millin  difcrimi nates  with  precifion  the  charafter 
of  Ulyffes,  as  given  by  Homer,  in  oppofirion  to  that  by  the 
Greek  tragedians,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhowing  that  the  artift 
had  derived  his  ideas  of  it  from  the  former,  to  the  exclufion 
of  thofe  degrading  qualities  by  which  the  latter  have  difgraccd 
it.  Hence  the  perfonage  reprefented  by  the  artift  is  not  the 
ihrewd  and  crafty  Ulyffes,  but  he  whom  Homer  hath  defcribed^ 
and  Horace  copied  from  Homer.  The  moment  accordingly 
feifed  is  that  when,  having  weighed  the  nature  of  the  cnterprife, 

•  <  Scs  fujcts  n'ctoieni  pas  dignes  d'un  ttl  prince;  fa  conduite  vertuenfe  kur 
|«prechoit  fans  cefle  icure  crimes.  Cette  cenfure  tn'uette  Ics  irritoit.  ns  crurect 
s*e.i  dcbiralfer  en  le  iaifant  mourlr.  Ce  crime  afi'rpujc,  qui  revolte Thumanitiy 
preclpita  la  vengeance  du  del.  De  cruels  tyrans  profcrivirent  la  vertu.  On  ne  vie 
plus  fous  leurs  reg;neSy  que  concuflions,  que  brigandages,  que  delations,  q>jQ 
jnf  ujtres,  qu?  profcripttonS)  jufqu*a  ce  quVnfin  ctt  t tar,  qui  avoir  6ie  vertueux, 
pujia,  comEic  nous  i'a\H>n$'oblerve,  Tons  une  d^mirAiki-n  XT#ANGSas/ 
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and  engaged  in  it^  the  hero  bravely  rcfifts  the  enemy  that  fiad 
dared  to  aflail  him.  The  deliberation,  however,  and  attention 
on  his  countenance,  ihovf  evidently  that,  even  in  this  imminent 
peril,  his  prudence  does  not  defert  him  \  he  preferves  his  cool- 
nefs,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  foul  is  equal  to  the  greatnefs  of 
his  ccutage  and  the  force  of  his  arm. 

On  his  head,  the  piitdion^  called  in  common  the  cap  ofVlyJfes^ 
is  determined  by  M.  Millin  to  be  the  fame  which  was  worn  by 
failors  to  guard  againft  the  h«miditv  of  the  fea,  in  oppofition  to 
the  fetafus^  or  hat,  worn  by  travellers  on  land  j  though  he  ad*- 
mits  that  the  ufe  of  this  cap  was  of  later  date,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Euftathius,  who  mentions  it  as  firft  employed  by  ApoU 
loaorus,  the  matter  of  Zeuxis ;  and  adds  that  this  ornament  was 
affumed  from  a  paflage  in  Homer  hitherto  mifunderftood,  by 
takirg  the  helmet  of  Ulyfles,  which  was  common  to  all  the 
kings  of  Ithaca,  as  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

Having  colledled  from  Pliny,  Paufanias,  and  others,  whatever 
might  apply  to  this  piUdlon  in  its  fimple  ftate,  M.  Millin  con- 
fiders  its  ornaments,  and  is  of  opinion  thefe  were  added,  after 
having  been  introduced  by  ftatuaries  in  their  decorations  of  the 
gods,  citing  thofe  on  the  helmet  of  Minerva  as  affording  an 
example.  The  conflift  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithac, 
■which  it  exhibits,  is  minutely  illuftrated ;  the  veil  which  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  the  lophos^  or  horfe-tail,  is  noticed;  the 
Homeric  agis.^  as  implying  the  protection  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, is  defcanted  on  5  and  the  moment  reprefented  is  acutely 
iuppofed  to  be  that  when,  returned  to  Ithaca,  the  hero  had 
taken  pofieflion  of  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  in  oppofition  to  the 
perfecutors  of  the  chafte  Penelope. 

The  gem  itfelf  is  well  conjectured  to  have  been  copied  from 
fome  celebrated  original,  which  reprefented  Ulyfles  at  length, 
as  well  as  the  whole  group  to  which  the  ftory  referred.  'I'be 
ftonc  is  a  cornelian  of  an  uncommon  fize,  and  the  engraving 
malterly,  though  not  perftjft. 

The  next  fubjeft  hath  been  pronounced  by  Visconti  curious 
and  important.  The  architecture  is  of  the  compofife  order,  with 
two  pediments  on  each  fide,  feverally  fupported  by  two  (luted 
pilafters,  having  their  capitals-  ornamented  with  two  rows  of 
foliage,  but  without  volutes.  In  the  front  centre  of  this  archi- 
tecture is  the  throne  of  the  god  ;  over  tJie  back  a  defign  com- 
pofed  of  acanthus-leaves,  flowers,  and  flourifliesi  the  legs,  orna- 
mented with  foliage,  and  the  fame  fiowe^  as  on  the  top^  ftand 
on  fquare  pedeftais,  with  what  M.  Millin  calls  pine-cones  on 
their  fummits,  which  are  alfo  fquare  like  the  bottoms,  having 
the  calyx  of  a  flower  in  each.  On  the  feat  itfelf  a  veil  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  beneath  it  a  (tarry  globe,  with  the  zodiac  denoted 
by  the  four  figns  of  the  twins^  the  archer^  the  balance^  znd/iflfes^ 
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refting  on  a  footftool,  marked  in  two  equal  divifions,  each  or- 
namented with  flowers. 

On  either  fide  of  the  throne  are  two  groups,  each  confifting 
of  two  genii,  thofe  on  the  right  bearing  what  M.  Millin  ftyles 
a  vaft  harp}',  or  hook,  whence  the  fcythe  of  Time  was  devifed. 
From  the  attitudes  of  the  others,  and  the  p^rt  remaining  in  one 
hand  (for  the  remaining  three  are  mutilated},  M,  Vifconti  has 
conjeftured  that  the  other  genii  were  contendirTg  for  the  fcpptre 
of  Saturn^  Much  refearch  is  evidenced  in  the  illuftr^tions  an- 
nexed. 

Of  the  patera,  which  occupies  the  third  difquifitjon,  a  preli- 
minary account  is  given;  and,  amongft  much  curious  informa- 
tion on  fimilar  utenfils,  we  meet  with  a  hiftory  of  its  difcovery. 
A  defcription  of  it  follows,  and  a  detailed  explanation,  in  which 
M.  Millin  difplays  his  erudition;  but,  as  this  ingenious  anti- 

Suary  has  inferted  an  abridged  notice  of  this  curiofity  in  hi^ 
>iclionnaire  de  Mythologie,  under  the  word  Bacchus.,  and  that 
work  is  in  fo  many  hands,  we  forbear,  for  want  of  room,  to 
copy  \j'hat  other  wife  we  would  gladly  prefent  to  our  readers. 
The  explanation  of  the  medals  at  the  end  of  this  article,  which 
we  cannot  avoid  adding,  will  be  found  interefling,  though  not 
cafily  intelligible  without  the  engravings. 

The  infcription  in  the  laf}:  fedtion  of  this  number,  re^  oq. 
one  fide  of  a  fquare  hollow  ftone,  is  4s  follow^  • 

EI  DEO  10 YI 

V  I  C  V  S 
DOLVCENS 

CV-VITAIyS 

PRISC 

This  monument,  M.  Millin  thinks,  was  confecrated  to  feyeraj  . 
divinities,  whofe  names  are  loft,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ftone 
having  been  feparated.  What  remains  he  reads  thus  :  El^ 
DEO  lOVI  VICVS  DOLVCENSis  CVrator  VI TALIS 
FRISCys;  fignifying  that  VitaUs  Prifius^  fuperintendcnt  of 
Dolucens,  h^d  cred^^d  this  altar  to  the  divinities  whofe  names 
^re  lo{t,  ^nd  efpecially  to  the  god  Jupiter, 


Before  we  had  clofed  the  above  account,  xhcfifih  number  of 
this  volume  arrived.  Unwilling  to  delay  our  notice  of  it  till 
the  next  Appendix,  we  at  prefent  only  briefly  flate  its  contents. 
The  fubjcdb,  to  thofe  who  are  curious  in  the  reprefcntations  oa 
ancient  vafcs,  will  be  found  particularly  interefting. 

The  firft  M.  Millin  pronounces  to  be  a  reprefentation  of 
Orejies  purfued  by  the  Furies^  and  his.  expiation,  i  and,  to  confirm 
his  interpretation,  he  brings  together  all  the  learning  to  bs 
found  concerning  the  fable:  whether,  however,  this  afford  a 
(s^tlshii^Ty  expligatioA)  ^nd  cfpecially'of  the  figures  on  the  re^ 
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verf'*,  wc  will  leave  thofe  moft  coiiverfant  with  fuch  fubjeSs  t^ 
dctcmine. 

A  marble  vafe  in  tfie  colleftiop  of  M.  Van-Hoorn,  ornsu. 
incnted  with  a  bas-relief  reprefenting  two  raonfters  with  ara- 
befques,  conceived  in  a  grand  ftyle,  affords  room  for  curious 
remarks,  in  the  fecond  fefiion  of  the  number.  The  third  gives 
a  pifhire  from  a  Greek  vafe,  exhibiting  a  conqueror  from  the 
chariot  race,  with  Viftory  rewarding  him.  M.  Millin,  on 
this  as  on  all  other  occafions,  leaves  no  point  of  his  fubjeft 
curtailed.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  ftate  his  merits  more 
fully  i  but  to  appreciate  thefe,  we  mull  refer  to  his  work. 


Art.  X. — P.  5.  Pallas  Bomerkungen  auf  einer  Reifi^  ISc^ 
Leipfic. 

Ohfervaiions  made  during  Travels  in  the  Southern  Department^ 
of  Ruffta^  in  the  Tears  1793  and  1794.  .^y  P.  S.  Pallas. 
Vol,  iL  J^io.  TVith  coloured  Plates^  in  a  feparate  Atlas. 
Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

IN  our  XXVIIIth  volume  we  noticed  the  firft  volume  of 
thefe  travels,  and  gave  a  general  account  of  the  author's  obje£b 
and  progrcfs.  This,  we  obferved,  is  a  fupplementary  work,  a 
kind  of  *  finifh*.  to  M.  Pallas'  former  labours,  and,  from  his 
advanced  age,  probably  the  laft.  Incurious  or  ignorant  muft  be 
the  naturalift  who  is  not  acquainted  with  this  author's  former 
travels,  with  his  Spicilegia  Zoologica,  with  the  various  additions 
which  he  has  made  to  every  branch  of  natural  hiftory.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  napie  any  other  veteran  to  whom  this  fcicnce  is 
fo  much  indebted;  and  even  Thunberg,  an  unwearied  natu- 
ralift, whofe  late  works  we  have  noticed  in  the  prefent  num« 
ber,  muft  yield  in  competition  with  Pallas.  Gmelin,  his  coU 
legue  and  coadjutor,  cannot  be  his  rival. 

The  firft  volume  has  appeared  in  our  own  language,  which 
wc  have  not  noticed,  as  we  wait  for  the  conclufion,  to  appreciate 
generally  the  tranflator's  merits.  The  curiofity  of  the  reader 
may  in  a  great  meiifure  be  gratifieJ  by  this  and  the  former  arti- 
cle. The  author,  in  his  preface,  excufes  the  delay  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  from  particular  circumftances  impoffible  to  forc- 
fcc  or  guard  againft.  We  next  find  a  lift  of  the  plates  which 
accompany  this  volume — twenty.  Three  of  thefe  are  coloured. 
To  which  we  may  add  three  copies  of  infcriptions,  three  chaita 
of  routes,  one  of  the  Ifle  of  Taman,  and  fourteen  vignettes. 
All  thefe  decorations  may  in  fome  meafure  excufe  the  extrava- 
gant price  of  the  work ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  fpea)c 
highly  of  their  execution:  they  are  fplendid — but,  as  coloured 
drawings,  which  they  are  defigned  to  reprefont,  very  defective. 
The  typography  wc  fee  hrghly  praifcd  ia  many  foiei^n  journais; 
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i>.ut  its  merit  is  comparative  only.  To  the  Engliih  reader  it  is 
neat,  but  not  elegant. 

The  traveller  firft  vifits  only  that  part  of  Tartary  which 
once  belonge4  to  the  khan  of  the  Crimea :  it  is  the  peninfula  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  moft  remarkable  place  is  Perekop.  This 
country  we  have  formerly  vifited  with  lady  Craven,  and  ihall 
'again  examine  with  the  fecretary  of  a  Rui3ian  embaily.  Since 
the  ceffion  of  the  Crimea,  the  Tartars  have  remained  exclufivcly 
poflefTors  of  the  city  of  Bachtfchlfarai  \  and  tor  this  re^bn  we 
find  the  inhabitants  confifttng  of  Tartars  and  Jews,  without  a 
Angle  RuiSan.  Each  party  has  its  own  magiftrates ;  and  they  are 
in  general  very  diftin<S):*  The  author  defc^ibes  the  palace  of  the 
knan  and  the  other  curiofities  of  the  dity ;  among  which  we 
may  remark  the  tombs  of  the  former  prinCcs,  and  the  aquQ- 
duSs  coni^ru£led  of  tubes  of  iuked  clay. 

The  port  of  Sewaftopol,  or  Achtiar,  was  conftrufted  by  the 
Ruffians  foon  after  the  acquifition  of  the  Crimea,  and  it  rapidly 
became  a  confiderable  city*  In  its  environs  are  a  great  number 
of  Grecian  monuments  \  and  indeed  the  whole  country,  after 
.the  sera  of  Strabo,  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Neraclotic 
Cherfonnefus.  The  new  city  of  Cherfon  is  fituated  on  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  bay  neareft  to  the  port  of  Sewaftopol, 
Through  the  whole  of  this  country  we  find  numerous  ruins, 
old  walls,  and  foundations  of  houfes,  in  which  we  ftill  difcover 
the  moft  ancient  method  of  building  pradtifed  by  the  Greeks, 
by  means  of  enormous  blocks  of  ftone  joined  by  pieces  of  wood, 
^d  cemented  .with  clay. 

M.  Pallas  leaves  the  antiquities  to  give  an  account  of  the 
plants  which  he  found  at  different  places  in  the  Cherfonnefus, 
and  to  defcribe  the  mountains  and  their  produdtions.  All  thefe 
objedts  are  particularly  noticed,  and  offer  obfervations  equally 
new  and  interefting  to  the  iwtural  hiftorian,  the  geographer,  and 
the  antiquary.  If  our  limits  will,  permit,  we  (bail  from  this 
portion  felepl  fome  fpecimens  of  the  author's  labours :  at  this 
time  we  fiiall  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  ihort  obfervations  on 
the  peninfula  of  the  Crimea. 

The  population  was  formerly  eftimated  at  about  500,000  ; 
but  in  1778  mor?  than  30,000  ChrilHans,  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Don  and  the  Berda,  were  removed  behind 
the  feaof  Afof.  In  the  firft  years  alfo  of  the  Ruflian  government 
many  thoufand  Tartars  fold  their  poffeffions,  and  retired  to  Na- 
tolia  and  Romelia;  fo  that  in  1793  the  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1S7»I33  individuals  of  every  age  and  fcx.  In  i8oo  the 
number  was  120,000  males  of  every  age  and  condition. 

At  the  head  of  the  Tartarian  clergy  is  a  mufti,  who  has  the 

•«^ank  of  a  Ruffian  general,  and  whofe  annual  ftipend  amounts  te 

2000  roubles:  a  kadi  e(ktfr  dFendi  and  five  ulemas  form,  with» 

him,  ^  l^ind  of  fynod-     The  fubaltcrn  clergy  are  formed  by  the 
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cadis  of  villages,  the  chadyps,  and  the  imans.  Under  the  namtt 
of  mullah^  or  mollah^  are  comprehended  all  thofe  devoted  to  tfe 
ftudy  of  the  Kdran,  even  though  they  Ihould  not  be  imans. 

The  food  of  the  Tartars  confifts  of  rice  and  meat,  mixed  and 
prepared  in  different  ways.  They  eat  mutton^  goats'  anJ 
horfes'  flefh,  either  boilca  or  roafted.  Beef,  on  the  Contrary, 
is  very  uncommon.  The  common  drink  is  cheefe  mixed  virith 
water  5  and  they  prepare,  with  water  and  the  iBour  of  the  millet 
feed,  a  very  inebriating  kind  of  beer.  Brandy  is  very  common  s 
and  they  obtain  it  from  different  jTruits,  particularly  prunes. 

In  a  particular  (e^on  the  author  describes  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  means  of  ceconomically  meliorating  that 
country.  The  whole  of  this  is  unintereftihg^to  the  Englifii 
reader,  but  truly  merits  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  govem'- 
ment.  In  the  following  feftions,  he  treats  of  the  methods  df 
bruiiing  the  corn  by  means  of  horfes,  which  is  reprefented  ia 
the  thirteenth  vignette  5  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the 
Crimea,  with  the  means  of  deftroying  the  noxious  iriiefis;  of 
the  fruit-gardens  refembling  thofe  of  furope;  of  the  culture  of 
trees  and  ihrubs,  the  plants  fubfervlent  to  domeftic  ceconomv 
and  to  the  arts.  Among  the  dyeing  plants,  we  find  in  the 
Crimea  the  madder,  the  "woad,  the  greening  weed,  and  the 
archil.  The  carthamus,  or  the  baftard  faffron,  fucceeds  very 
well  in  the  gardens ;  and  the  true  oriental  faffron  might  pro- 
bably be  cultivated  with  advantage. 

The  race  of  horfes  might  be  meliorated  ;  but  they  want  good 
ftallions.  The  breed  of  flieep  is  excellent,  and  furnilhes  a  coni- 
fiderable  objeft  of  attention.  They  export  annually  more  than 
30,000  grey  fleeces,  and  from  50  to  6o,oco  black  ones.  Thefc 
are  exported  from  Perekop,  and  the  greater  number  are  fent  to 
Poland.  The  fait  lakes  afford  a  confiderable  quantity  of  common 
lalt,  which  requires  a  further  purification.  The  whole  export 
trade  from  the  Crimea  does  not  exceed  4.  or  500,000  roubles  an- 
nually, and  tlie  imports  amount  to  from  3  to  400,000. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  the  author's  return  from  the 
Crimea  to  Peterlburg.  He  defcribes  many  medals  which  hi 
procured  on  the  road.  At  Pultawa  he  vifited  the  monument 
ere6^ed  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  which  confifts 
of  a  large  plate  of  brafs  fixed  to  the  tower  of  the  church,  on 
which  the  battle  is  reprefented. 

Our  limits  will  riot  admit  of  a  very  extenfive  fpecimen ;  but 
we  (hall  feleft  fomc  account  of  the  country  and  the  climate  of 
the  Crimea.  .       '    ' 

«  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  agreeable  than  the  profpefl 
of  the  mountains,  and  of  a  country  interfp^rfed  with  hills  and 
woods,  occafionally  divided  by  a  ipaeandering  river ;  in  fliort,  of 
objefltsf  recommended  by  their  novelty,  after  a  long  and  tc* 
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ftous  journey  over  landy  plains,  without  variety,  and  withoat 
intereft.  Independently  of  thefe  ^ttraftipns,  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Crimea  oiFers,  ii^  the  advanced  feafon  of  autumn^ 
fuccefBve  allurements  qf  diiFerent  kinds.  The  reader,  after  this» 
may  cafily  fancy  the  agreeable  furprife  we  experienced,  on  reach- 
ing the  charming  valley  of  the  river  of  §algir,  in  feeing  at  4 
diftance  a  ft  ill  more  mountainous  country. 

^  The  agreeable  and  often  warm  weather,  which  we  expe- 
rienced ^during  the  month  of  November,  and  which  continued 
through  that  of  December,  enabled  me  to  colle^i,  ^t  g  ven  this 
;idvanced  feafon,  feeds  of  peculiar  rarity,  and  gavQ  me  hopes, 
from  the  remains  of  the  plants,  of  the  fuccefsfurcontinuation  of 
my  botanic  labours.  My  infirm  health  could  alone  confine  vaf 
^eal;  and  it  had  fufi^ered  fo  much  in  my  autumnal  journey,  ttiat 
\  could  not  often  venture  abroad,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confine 
myfelf,  during  the  months  of*  December  and  January,  to  re^ 
jeftablifh  it. 

^  The  winter,  and,  in  genera],  the  temperature  of  the  penliK 
fula  qf  the  Crimea,  is  unequal  and  variable,  either  from  the  to* 
pography  of  the  country,  or  the  various  interchange  of  hill  and 
valley  in  its  mountainous  parts.  I  {hall  give  a  general  account 
pf  it  in  my  view  of  the  phyfical  relations  of  the  Crimea,  and 
(ball  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  toipeak  of  the  winter  of  1793-4. 
During  the  firft  fortnight  of  November,  the  weather  was  fine, 
firy,  and  agreeable,  accompanied  by  a  conftant  eafl:  wind,  which 
brings  with  it  a  fuitable  temperature.  Some  days  were  fa  hot 
ihat  we  could  not  mount  the  hills  without  great  perfpiration, 
though  a  little  froft  had  occurred  the  September  preceding,  and 
ibme  fnow  bad  &llen  on  the  mountains,  which  difappeared  almoft 
as  foon  as  the  hoar  froft  which  before  covered  them.  After  the 
iniddle  of  November  we  felt  fomecold,  accompanied  by  fnow» 
which  continued  with  cloudy  days  uninterruptedly  till  the  27th. 
On  this  day,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  a  flight  earthquake  was 
JFelt  at  Bachtfchifarai,  Karafilibafar,  and  Perekop,  not  comparable 
to  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  17CIQ  over  the  whole  fouthern 
coaft  of  the  (>eninrula.  '  On  the  fame  day  the  wind  changed  to 
the  fouth-weft,  and  we  faw  flocks  of  ffom  ten  to  twenty  cou* 
|)Ie  of  buflards  file  down  from  the  mountains,  driven  probably 
by  the  fnow  which  fell  on  thc^ep  and  the  peninfula  of  Kcrtfeh; 
On  the  28th  it  began  to  thaw,  with  a  continual  tempeft  from 
the  Archipelago,  alternating  with  rain  ;  and  the  rills  from  the 
mountains,  increafed  to  torrents,  fell  with  confiderable  noifc.  In 
December  there  were  many  clear  days ;  but  in  the  north,  in  the 
dire£lion  of  thcjlsp  (the Tandy  plain)  of  Perekop,  where  the  view 
is  not  bounded,  black  clouds  of  fnow,  fuch  as  we  fee  here  (in 
St.  Peterfburg)  in  the  clearefl:  davs  of  autumn  and  winter. 
'*  *  The  cpld  returned  on  the  j&r ft  days  of  January,  1794,  t» 
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which)  on  die  5th)  fnow  fucceeded,  which  covered  the  plasn  Xm 
.  ^ironiidenible  height,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month;  an 
appearance  ib  uncommon,  that  the  inhabitants  cdehrated  it  with 
jaces  of  fledges — an  entertainment  with  which  they  were  fufli- 
Ckfntly^tiated  in  the  fevere  winters  of  1798 — 1800.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  the  thaw  was  complete,  and  the  fwaJlows 
.  appeared  on  the  J6th.  On  the  Sth  a  cold  wind  from  the  eaft,  an- 
Aounced  by  a  froft,  fuperceded  that  from  the  fouth-wdl,  to 
which-  the  thaw  was  owing  ;  but,  about  the  j 2th, -in  the  ]aft 
<]uarcer  of  the  moon,  a  little  rain  brought  on  fair  weather-— fo 
itaz  on  the  ijth  and  14th,  when  the  fun  flione  out  warnH 
«pe  faw  in  the  gardens  and  the  moft  clement  fituations  on  the 
mountains  diflPcrent  varieties  of  the  crocus  and  the  fweet  riolet 
beginning  to  bloom,  the  buds  of  the  Adonis  vera,  hyacinthus 
ramofus,  and  ornithogalum  piiofum,  appearing  above  ground, 
imd  the  labours  of  the  plough  commencing.  On  the  16th, 
however,  at  noon,  a  north-eafl:  wind  fuddenly  occurred,  and 
brought  back  the  froft ;  and  on  the  18th,  with  the  new  moon, 
a  violent  tempeft  from  ibme  point  of  the  eaft  continued  witk 
wiinterrupted  fury  till  the  renewal  of  the  following  moon,  which 
ib  much  retarded  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  by  its  cold  and  dry- 
nefs,  that  the  cornel  tree  began  only  to  Moom  in  March; 
while  in  other  years  its  buds  had  begun  to  expand  in  February. 
.  '  In  fpite  of  the  rigour  of  winter,  the  cold  was  not  beyond 
tbi  untb  digra  ofcongeTatkn  of  Reaumur^s  thermometer.  Though 
ice  was  occafionally  obferved  on  the  Bofporus,  there  were  times 
when  it  was  perfectly  free.  On  the  contrary,  the  loofe  ice 
from  the  fea  of  Afof  continued  during  the  whole  winter  and 
through  a  great  part  of  the  fpring,  which  occafioiied  a  coldnefs 
during  the  feafon  -,  the  fame  efFeS  that  the  ice  produces  at  Pe- 
tcrfburg  from  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  though  the  riven 
on  the  fouth  of  Ruflia  are  early  f^ee  from  ice.' 

Any  adequate  fpecimen  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Crimea 
would  detain  us,  we  perceive,  too  long  j  fo  thst  we  fhall  wait 
the  appearance  of  the  tranflation,  when,  in  a  more  extenfive 
fpace,  we  may  follow  the  author  more  clofely.  We  muft  not, 
however,  leave  the  prefent  work  without  further  notice  of  the 
embellifhments,  which  have  fo  greatly  enhanced  the  price. 

We  have  faid  that  the  plates  are  defigned  to  i^efemble  co* 
loured  drawings ;  but,  though  fplendid  and  brilliant,  thej  want 
foftnefs,and  that  accurate  reprefentation  of  natural  objefts  which 
can  alone  render  them  truly  valuable,  l^he  contours  of  the 
mountains  are  often  ftifF  ftraight  lines ;  and  the  gullies  formed 
by  the  running  waters  reprefent  any  thing  but  what  is  intended. 
Some  of  the  mountains  muft,  how^ever,  be  excepted,  particu- 
larly thofe  near  the  fea.     Daniell's  beautiful  views  qf  Calcutta 
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imd  its  neighbourhood  feem  to  have  been  M.  Gelfsler  (the 
artift)'s  prototypes  but  he  falls  infinitely  below  the  ©bjett  of 
his  imitation. 

Among  the  plates,  one  of  the  beft  is  the  firft,  reprefentii^g 
the  gate  of  Perekop ;  and  the  fourth,  a  view  of  the  port  of  Ach- 
tlar,  or  Sewaftopol.  The  plates  of  natural  hittory  reprefent 
the  camel  of  the  Crimea  with  two  bunches  ;  the  grey  (heep 
of  the  Crimea ;  and  the  ewe  with  grey  filvery  wool.  The  other 
plates  reprefent  different  dreffes  of  the  country;  and  thefe, 
with  the  features  of  the  men  and  women,  appear  to  be  peculiar 
and  truly  charadleriftic.  Among  the  vigr^ettes,  we  may  particu* 
lar.ly  diftinguilh  thofe  which  reprefent  the  fledge  employed  to 
bring  wood  from  the  fteep  mountains,  theplough,  and  other 
inftruments  of  hufbandry  in  ufe  among  the  1  artars. 


Art.  XI. — Mimoires  fur  PEypte^  tic. 
Memoirs  on  Egypt y  fcfc.     (Continued from  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  S^S)^ 

WE  did  not  purfue  this  work  in  our  laft  Appendix,  as  we 
bad  reafon  to  think  a  tranfiation  of  the  fecotid  would  foU 
low  that  of  the  firft  volume^  notieed  in  the  XXXthofour 
Journal,  page  31 ;  and  the  claims  of  foreign  authors  are  fo 
humerpus  as  to  allow  of  every  redu<ftion  of  labour.  In  our 
JCXX Vth  volume  we  fcarcely  proceeded  beyond  the  '  Hiftory/ 
for  the  reafons  there  afligned.  We  muft  now,  therefore,  haften 
mose  rapidly ;  for,  fmce  that  period,  we  have  received  a  third 
and  fourth  volume  of  this  coliecilion. 

'  A  Report  on  the  Moriftan,  or  the  Hofpital  of  Cairo,  ad- 
flrelTed  to  the  General  in  Chief  Bonaparte.  Bv  M.  Dcfgc- 
nettes.*  It  was  among  the  benevolent  actions  of  Bonaparte,  in 
Egypt,  to  reform  the  hofpitals,  and  give  affiftance  to  the  af- 
flicted. The  account  of  this  worthy  phyfician  is  a  very  gloomy 
one.  An  hofpital  in  Egypt  offered  no  means  of  cure ;  it  was  an 
afylum.  only  for  the  diieafed ;  a  houfe  to  cover  them,  and  a 
fcanty  diet,  were  all  the  aids  that  it  afforded. 

'  A  Continuation  of  the  Extrafte  of  the  Geography  of  Abd- 
cr-Rachyd-el-Bakouy  on  the  Delcription  of  Egypt.  By  M. 
J.  J.  Marcel.'  We  cannot  abridge  thefe  extraSs;  but  to  u« 
fhey  appear  very  irttereiiing,  though  on  fubje£ls  of  no  general 
concern.  It  is  Angular  that  Al.  Marcel  interprets  the  fir- 
name  of  Alexander  Dou-l-garn^yn, '  with  two  horns,*  from  the 
extent  of  his  empire  from  eaft  to  wefl,  forgetting  his  favourite 
legend  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  In  this  abftradt,  and  in  the  notes, 
there  are  numerous  illuftrations  of  the  Pentateuch,  particularly 
thofe  parts  which  relate  tq  Mofes  and  Jofeph, 
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♦  A  Report  made  to  Bonaparte  in  the  Name  of  the  Commit 
fion  rcfpeaing  a  Plan  of  Organifation  for  a  Civil  Hbfpital  at 
Cairo.'  The  whole  plan  is  at  an  end,  and  an  abftraft  would  bo 
ufelcfs. 

•  A  hiftorical  and  geographical  Relation  of  a  Vovage  from 
Conftajitinople  to  Trebifond,  by  Sea,  in  the  fifth  Year  of  the 
Republic,    By  M.  Beauchamp/ 

We  found  this  memoir  very  intereftin^,  particularly  in  a 
geographic  view.  In  announcing  the  nrft  reading  of  M. 
Beauchamp's  Inquiries,  in  our  XXXth  volume,  we  mentioned 
the  correAion  of  M.  Bonne's  error,  who  extended  Trebifond 
live  degrees  and  a  half  into  Afia  j  the  remains  probably  of  Pto-r 
iomy's  ipiftake,  who  carried  it  much  further.  Our  author  mot 
with  a  fincular  difficulty  very  early.  On  applying  for  a  fir, 
man,  the  rorte  could  not  find  a  precedent:  M.  fieauchamp 
pointed  out  that  of  Tournefort^  which  was  literally  copied.  At 
Trebifond,  therefore,  the  inconvenience  was  firft  felt.  He  was 
compelled  to  botanife,  though  without  any  knowledge  of  plants ; 
and  he  could  not  fnake  altronomic  oblervations,  becaufe  this 
was  pot  confiftent  with  his  firman.  Thefe  difficulties  were', 
however,  in  time,  conquered ;  and  the  longitude  of  Trebifond^ 
from  Paris,  was  found  to  be  37^  18' 15^;  from  Conftantinople, 
10^  4'  15''.  From  Tfebifond  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Olafis 
is  120  miles.  Trebifond  retains  little  evidence  of  its  former 
magnificence  j  ^nd,  from  the  remains,  we  ihould  not  exped  it 
to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the  Grecian  emperors.  It  is  built 
on  t\\t  ibpre  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  a  delight-* 
ful  fituation.  Its  (bape  is  an  irregular  fquare ;  and  it  is  furrounded 
with  walls,  now  in  a  ruinous  ftate;  but  the  houfes  only  occupy 
the  portion  next  the  fhore :  (he  fpace  above,  within  the  walls, 
is  allotted  to  gardens.  The  commerce  is  languid,  and  confilla 
in  copper,  nuts,  linens,  ^d  Georgian  flaves.  Our  author 
proceeds  to  Platapa,  the  road  pf  Trebifond,  in  which  the 
largeft  Ihips  anchor.  The  whole  coaft  -  is  reprcfsnted  as  de- 
lightful, with  an  interchange  of  hill  and  valley,  divcrfified  with 
country  feats  and  woods.  The  climate  was  not  hot ;  in  tho 
height-  of  fummcr,  there  was  fnow  on  the  mountains ;  and  tho 
thermometer  (wc  fuppofe  Reaumur's)  was  not  higher  than  2D^ 
(77^  of  Farenheit).  The  whole  pf  this  coaft  is  however  moifl 
and  foggy. 

Our  author  coafts  thQ  fouthqrn  and  wcftern  part  of  the  fea 
only  in  his  way  to  Conftantinople,  :\nd  firft  anchors  in  the  road 
of  Vona,  which  he  finds  to  be  in  latitude  41*^  6'  35*^5  the  loiigi. 
tude  8*^  55'  )o"  from  Conftantinople.  Unich  is  oil  the  fame 
coaft,  ftill  further  to  the  weft,  in  a  charming  pofition. 

*  It  is  fituated,  like  Trebifond,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  and  the 
houfes  are  interfpeifijd  wyth  gardens.     The  town  faces  the  eaftj 
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find  extends  to  the  cape,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  little 
river,  whofe  banks  terminate  in  hills,  adorned  with  trees.  I 
would  avoid  the  fufpicion  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  diftant 
countries;  but  I  own  that  large  forefts,  on  the  banks  of  the 
fea,  have  fomething  peculiarly  ftriking.  This  perhaps  is  ow- 
ing to  my  fight  having  been  almoft  always  fixed  on  deferts* 
Perfia,  the  famous  empire  of  Pcrfia,  has  neither  Woods  nor 
rivers,  at  leaft  in  the  northern  parts,  through  which  I  have  tra- 
velled 300  leagues.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  a  tree,  of 
any  confiderable  girth,  in  any  of  the  Grecian  iilands  on  which 
I  have  landed.* 

We  pafs  over  many  aftronoraic  and  geographic  remarks  of 
lefs  moment,  till  we  arrive  at  Sinope,  a  town  built  on  the 
ifthmus  of  a  peninfula,  whofe  longitude  is  6°  5^  30^^  from  Con- 
ftantinople;  32^  4''45'^  from  Paris,  eaft.  The  latitude  is 
42^  2'  j'\  *!  he  land  trends,  from  thefe  computations,  nearly  a 
degree  of  latitude  more  than  geographers  have  allowed.  The 
width  of  the  fea  is,  therefore,  confiderably  contradled  from  Cape 
Vona  to  the  fea  of  Afof,  a  circumftancc  hitherto  unfufpeSed* 

This  city  is  furrounded  by  walls,  with  a  caftle  of  a  more 
modern  date,  built  by  the  Genoefe.  A  port  is  conftrufled 
from  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces.  On  every  fide  we  fee 
marble  and  granite  columns,  architraves,  &c.  I  obfervcd  on 
the  length  of  an  ancient  cornice,  mixed  with  the  other  ruins  of 
which  the  caftle  is  formed,  a  Greek  infcription,  which  I  fhali 
Dot  copy  in  this  report. 

We  remarked  on  a  wall,  near  the  fea,  a  relievo  well  pre- 
ferved,  reprefenting  a  man  reclined  on  a  couch,  with  a  vafe  in 
his  hand.  A  woman,  naked^  is  fitting  at  his  feet,  holding  alfo  a 
vafe.  At  a  diftance  is  a  child,  drawing  water  from  an  open 
veffel,  of  an  elegant  form.  By  the  fide  of  the  woman  is  a  half- 
circular  table,  wit1i  three  feet.  This  relic  is  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  high,  and  two  feet  wide. 

At  AmafferofAmeftro)  other  remains  of  antiquity  are  found, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  defcribe.  The  longi- 
tude of  Amaflbro  is  29^4'ealt,  and  latitude  41**  46' 8".  We 
fliall  conclude  this  memoir  with  noticing  one  fingular  circum- 
ftance. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Buache  that  the  travcrfes  of  the 
Black  Sea,  from  fouth  to  north,  or  north-eaft,  make  the  di- 
flances  of  land  too  great.  On  the  contrary,  thofc  from  the 
fouth  and  fouth-weft  render  them  too  fliort.  From  this  it  is 
probable  that  a  current  runs  from  the  fea  of  Afof ;  and  indeed 
this  might  be  fuppofcd  from  the  body  of  water  poured  down 
from  the  Don,  and  the  other  rivers  fupplied  by  the  mountains  of 
.Caucafus.  A  fa£t  adduced  by  our  author  will  illuitrate  this 
fuhjeft. 
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f  The  boats  of  Trcbifond  have  a  commercial  connexion ;  but 
they  do  npt  go  up  on  the  eaftern  fide.  They  proceed  to  SU 
nope,  and  thence  to  Balaklava.  Do  they  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  currents  from  the  fca  of  Afof  ?  or  do  they  find  others 
at  Sinope  i  They  fay  it  is  the  route  j  but,  as  they  return  by  the 
feme  road,  i  can  find  a  reafon  fufficiently  probable  for  their  con- 
dud.  As  they  feil  without  a  chart,  they  fcldom  go  far  from 
the  coaft.  They  have  a  bad  compafs,  the  needle  of  which  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  fteel,  forming  a  lozenge.  They  know 
from  habit  the  direSion  of  their  courfe  j  but,  as  they  do  not 
cftimate  it  by  the  log,  they  might  make  unfortunate  miflakes 
were  they  to  go  at  large.  On  arriving  at  Sinope,  they  cut  the 
Black  Sea  in  its  fhorteft  diredlion ;  and,  however  little  the  wind, 
loon  fee  Cape  Karadje,  in  the  Crimea.  It  may  be  aflced  why 
they  do  not  coaft  from  Trebifond  to  Anapa,  and  thence  to  the 
Crimea  ?    I  have  no  anfwer  to  give.* 

*  Memoir  «n  the  geographic  Pofition  of  Cairo,  and  many 
Points  of  Lower  Egypt.  By  M.  Nouet.'  This  very  laboured 
and  fatisfadory  memoir  we  need  not  abridge.  The  refults  are 
generally  known  from  the  very  accurate  maps  of  Lower  Egypt, 
correfted  from  M.  Nouet's  obfervations. 

*  Meteorological  Obfervations,  communicated  by  M.  Nouet 
to  M.  Def^encttes,  for  the  Purpofe  of  a  Phyfical  and  Medical 
Hiftory  of  the  Army  of /he  Eaft.'  Thefe  obfervations  arc  made 
in  fucceffion,  at  different '  places,  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo ; 
thence  to  Damietta,  Belbeys,  &c. ;  afterwards  a^ain  at  Cairo* 
At  Alexandria,  we  find,  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27),  thd 
thermometer  at  24^  (86*^  F-)  5  at  Belbeys,  in  the  morning,  wc 
fee  it,  6  Nivofe  (Dec.  26),  fo  low  as  2^  (36!  F.)  >  but,  at  noon, 
about  15*^  or  16^  (68®  F.).  At  Cairo  it  is  uniformly  warmer  j 
and  on  9  and  10  of  Thermidor,  an.  7  (July  27  and  28, 1799)9  it 
was,  in  the  afternoon,  at  31**,  near  103  of  Farenheit. 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  the  Direftion  of 
the  Winds,  and  the  State  of  the  Heavens.  By  M.  Coutellc.* 
Thefe  obfervations  were  continued  from  22  Frimaire,  an.  8,  to 
24  Nivofe  following  (from  abput  Dec.  12  to  Jan.  1 2  following). 
The  barometer  was  from  27P  iij  lines  to  28®  6  lines;  the 
winds  variable  ;  a  little  rain  fell  twice. 

*  Report  on  the  Correfpondence  of  Styles  adopted  by  differ- 
ent Nations.  By  M.  Nouet.*  We  fcarcely  fee  the  connexion 
of  this  memoir  with  the  Egyptian  campaign  or  conqueft,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  regards  the  Coptic  ftyle.  Their  year  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  Julian,  but  their  sera  dates  from  the 
perfecution  of  Diocletian,  and  the  firft  day  of  their  year  is  Sep- 
,tember  9.  We  could  have  wiflicd  that  thefe  volumes  hadbeen 
jnore  exclufively  confined  to  Egypt, 

*  The   geographic  Pofition  of   different  points  of  Egypt 
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cietenhmod  by  M,  Nouet,  and  communicated  to  M,  Jacolia^ 
DiredJlor  of  the  Geographic  Engineers.*  Thefe  tables  .alia 
will  not  require  any  notice,  fince  we  have  the  rcfult  in  the  lata 
maps. 

*  Aftronomic  Obfer  vat  ions  made  in  Higher  Egypt  to  fix  tkt 
Pofition  of  feveral  Spots,  and  to  determine  the  Direftion  of  the 
Nile  from  Syene  to  Cairo.  By  M.  Nouet/  This  article  aifa 
requires  no  particular  notice. 

'  Memoir  on  the  Sands  of  the  Defert.  By  M.  L.  Cofta^.* 
What  may  be  called  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  moving 
iands,  which  in  mobility  almoft  emulate  water,  and  *  which  are 
fo  dry  you  would  almoft  call  them  wet,*  is  Angularly  curious* 
They  are  wholly  quartzofe,  and  of  a  dead  white.  The  particles 
are  fo  fmall  as  to  accommodate  them  to  every  variation  of  ele« 
vation,  and,  by  moon-light,  their  refemblance  to  fnow  is  pecu« 
liarly  ftriking :  the  difference  is  fcarcely  perc^tible*  The 
grains  are  tranfparent,  and  very  round,  of  the  diameter  of  neatly 
a  millimeter.  M.  Coftaz  defcribes  the  fand-hilis,  with  their  for^^ 
tnation.  Sand,  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  foils  on  the  lee* 
ward  fide  of  any  obftacle,  and  gradually  accumulates.  At  the 
foot  of  the  fancfy  mountains,  pure  water  may  be  expefied,  as 
the  iaiine  particles  are  feparated  by  filtering  through  the  fiind 
above.    . 

*  Notice  annexed  to  a  Plan  of  Alexandria.  By  M.  Lc  Pere.* 
This  information  is  chiefly  defigned  to  eli^cidate  thej>lan,<whlch 
comprehends  alfo  the  harbour.  It  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  great  diligence  and  judgement. 

*  Abftraft  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Meqyas  of  Reoudah.  By  M. 
X»e  Pere.  The  Meqyas  is  the  famous  Nilometer,  from  which 
it  appears  that*  the  Nile  has  not  varied  for  more  than  two 
thouiand  years.  The  fterility  of  Egypt  is  owing  to  the  vex- 
atious impofitions  of  fucceffive  defppts  :  and,  in  better  hands^ 
the  country  may  refume  its  former  fertility. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Canal  of  Alexiandria.  By  MM.  Lancret 
and  Cabrol,  engineers. of  Bridges  and  High  Roads.' 

This  famous  canal  has  been  traced  by  the  attention  and  ad- 
drefs  ef  thefe  authors,  and  their  defcription  of  the  courfe  and  ex- 
tent of  this  vaft  work  is  highly  interefting.  We  cannot  follow  it 
minutely,  or  notice  the  improvements  which  the  author  propofes 
in  the  repairs.  There  feem  to  have  been  two  canals  j  this  which 
our  author  has  traced,  and  another  which  conducted  the  watecs 
of  the  Nile  on  the  fide  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  before  the  time  of 
Alexander.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  canal  was  in  high  cultivation,  as  well  as  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  water  of  different  qualities  brought  inio 
the  city,  which  were  feemingly  difcharged  m  different  quarters. 
The  whole  of  this  fubjeft  is  well  explained,  from  a  comparifon 
of  the  defcriptions  of  ancient  biltorians  and  geographers,  par- 
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ticularly  Strabo  and  ktxka.  The  canal  of  Alexandria  Is  oTpecri* 
Mas  importance,  as  cohneded  with  that  of  Suez,  and  as  forming 
a  communication  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Our 
author  {hows,  and  it  is  >of  confequence  in  the  confideration  of 
the  fubjeft,  that^  wheii  conduced  with  proper  views,  every  ftep 
in  the  repair  would  be  of  value,  and  fully  anf^er  the  expenfe; 
Under  the  Tiirkifli  dominion^  however^  every  kind  of  attempt 
is  highly  improbable* ,  ►    .       » 

^  The  Fables  of  L'ogman,'  firhamed  the  Sage-,  an  Arabian 
Edition,  with  a  French Tranflati on,  and  preceded  by  aa  Account 
of  that  celebrated  Fabulift.  By  M.  j.  j.  MarceL*  The  Fables 
of  Logman  ftill  retain  in  Arabia  the  higheft  credit.'  Theapo. 
logues  of  Logman  and  Pilpayare  the  only  original  ones;  for  ^tbp, 
Fhxdrus,  and  La  Fontaine,  if  iEfop  ever  exifted,  were  copyifts 
only.  The  apologue  was  the  fole  mode  in  which  wifdom  could 
be  conveyed  t6  defpotic  monarchs,  whofe  will  was  their  only 
law  \  and  this  mode  of  writing  was  early  cultivated  in  the  feat 
of  defpotifm,  the  Eaft.  It  is,  however,  the  objedt  of  M.  Marcel 
to  (how  that  iEfop  and  Logman  were  the  fame  perfons,  fuice 
whatever  is  related  of  the  former  is  true  of  the  latter.  Logman 
was  an  Abyffinian  flave  \  and  AtA-sd^o;  is  only  flightly  changed 
from  A6ici)7ro^ :  he  lived  nearly  about  the  asra  of  David,  or  of 
Cofroes,  of  the  Perfians,  while  the  fuppofed  date  of  ^fop'i 
age  is  five  hundred  years  later ;  yet  the  only  remaining  anec- 
dotes of  the  latter  are  preferved  by  oriental  authors  as  occurring 
to  the  former.  The  celebrated  poet  Gelal-ed-dyn,  flrnamed  ci* 
Balkhy,  relates  the  circumftance  of  Logman  having  been  £i]fely 
accufed  of  eating  figs,  and  having  cleared  himfelf,  as  well  as  con- 
vidied  his  accufers  by  warm  water.  In  his  didactic  poem,  en- 
titled Methnawy,  he  adds  the  following  apoftrophe,  or  moral :-^ 

•  O  you  I  you  who  cover  yourfelves  in  this  world  with  the 
garments  of  an  honeft  man,  and  conceal  the  worft  vice$  ia 
your  heart,  when  at  the  day  of  judgement  you  drink  the  hot 
burning  water,  what  you  have  concealed  with  (b  much  care 
ihall  appear  to  the  world,  and  the  efteem  you  have  acquired  by 
your  hypocrify  fhall  be  changed  to  Ihame  and  confufion,*  This 
-is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  in  the  ftyle  of  modern  fanatics  or 
fpiritualifers. 

Sddi,  in  his  Boflan  and  his  Guliftan,  rej)orts  many  traits  of 
Logman,  and  another  occurs  in  a  Perfian  poem^  ilyled  Nigariflan, 
both  of  which  we  fhall  tranfcribe. 

*  A  caravan,  with  which  Logmah  travelled,  was  plundered 
by  robbers,  who  were  moved  iieither  by  the  tears  nor  the  la- 
mentations of  the  merchants  they  had  robbed.  One  of  them 
faid  to  Logman,  You  fhould  give  thefe  robbers  leflbns  of  wxf^ 
dom  and  good  conduft,  that,  moved  by  your  advice  and  remon- 
ftrances,  they  might  reflore  us  a  portion  of  our  goods,  and 
repair,  at  leaft,  a  part  of  the  mifchief  they  have  occ^oned  us.* 
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**  It  "would  be  much  worse/' rejoined  Logman  j  ^^  to  prostitute 
lessons  of  wisdom  to  villains  equally  incapable  of  compre-« 
hendinff  and  believing  them.  No  file  can  clean  iron  ot  its 
rust,  when  that  rust  has  wholly  consumed  iti'* 

Again —  *  Logman's  master  having  one  day  given  hilil  a  bit* 
tdr  apple  to  eat^  he  devoured  it  without  repugnance.  Asto- 
nished at  this  act  of  obedience,  his  master  asked  him  how  he 
could  eat  a  fruit  so  disagreeable  to  the  taste^  '^  You  hare 
given  me  many  sweets/'  replied  the  sage ;  *•  and  it  would  be 
surprising  if  I  could  not  eat  the  only  bitter  fruit  that  I 
ever  received  from  you.*'  An  admirable  lesson  !  It  is  a  prac- 
tical maxim,  similar  to  the  truly  pious  reflexion  of  Job, 
which  e^ry  heart  in  pain  should  remember—**  Have  I  re- 
ceived good  from  the  hands  of  God^  and  shall  I  not  receive 
evil  V* — ^We  shall  only  add  one  other  mastim  preserved  in 
the  Koran. 

*  And  Logman  said  to  his  son^  whom  he  was  instruct- 
ing— ^**  O  my  son !  associate  no  one  with  God ;  for  to  give 
God  an  equal  is  the  blackest  crime." 

*  Observations  on  the  Diseases,  and  particularly  the  Dysen- 
tery, which  reigned  in  Fructidor,  An  VI  (August  and  De- 
cember 1798),  in  the  Army  of  the  East.  ByM.Bruant.* 
Our  author's  account  of  the  dysentery  is  very  satisfactory  j 
and  we  may  add,  for  a  future  purpose,  that  the  ophthalmia 
sometimes  alternated  with  this  disease,  and  very  often  re- 
lieved it.  The  description  is  clear  and  accurate ;  the  mode 
of  treatment  judicious.  M.  Brnant  generally  began  with  an 
emetic,  whatever  were  the  period  of  the  disorder,  unless  the 
weakness  was  very  considerable.  It  was  occasionally  re- 
peated, and  followed  by  an  active  purgative,  which  gene- 
rally reUeved.  Afterwards  a  slighter  laxative,  sucn  as 
rhimarb,  with  cream  of  tartar,  terminated  the  complaint. 
Opium  was  injurious,  except  given  with,  or  soon  followed 
by,  a  laxative.  When  joined  with  putrid  fever,  the  bark 
was  administered  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated.  When 
the  dysentery  was  more  obstinate,  tonics,  with  geiUle  eva- 
quants,  and  occasional  opiates  to  allay  irritation,  were  useful. 
Blisters  to  the  legs  seemed  sometimes  to  cafan  the  irregnlat 
motions  of  tlie  bowels. 

*  Essay  on  the  physical  and  medical  Topography  of  Da- 
jmietta.    By  .M.  Savaresi .' 

*  Observations  on  the  IKseases  which  reiened  at  Damietta^ 
in  the  first  semestre  of  the  Year  VII.    By  the  same.' 

<  Description  and  Treatment  of  the  Opfa^almia  <A  Egypt, 
By  the  same.' 

These  articles  are  so  closely  connected,  that  they  must 
be  considered  togetib^.  Damietta,  situate  on  the  Lake 
Mensaleh,  and  in  the  magtibottrhood  of  marshes  producod 
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by  the  inundations,  is  very  unhealthy.  The  waters  arc 
brackish,  the  plants  salt ;  atid,  from  habit,  the  natives  eat 
lai'ge  quantities  of  salt  with  their  viands.  The  country  is 
alluvial;  but  the  author  finds,  or  fancies,  some  volcanic 
productions ;  in  which  he  is  certainly  deceived.  The  inliabi- 
tants,  living  in  dirt  and  smoke,  experience  a  premature  old 
age,  and  have  every  disease  which  filth  and  inactivity  can 
engender.  Their  chief  complaints  are  intermittents.and  dys- 
entery. The  diseases  ,of  the  army  at  this  period  were 
diarrh<x?a,  dysentery,  ophthalmia,  and  tertians.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  second  memoir  is  a  description  of  a 
yery  severe  typhus,  attended  with  pctechisp,  anthraces,  and 
buboes.  Our  author's  mode  of  treatment  was  by  cam- 
phorated sudorific  potions,  nihated  sudorific  ptisans,  and 
cl}^sters.  We  sec  no  hint  of  either  bark  or  wine.  The  ac- 
countof  the  ophthalmia  is  in  no  respect  important.  M.  Sava- 
resi  attributes  it  to  the  calcarooiis  and  aluminous  dust ;  and 
has  blinded  dogs,  by  throwing  it  into  their  eyes,  to  prove  his 
hypothesis  ;  yet,  among  the  prosorv-ative  means,  he  directs 
the  cold  of  the  evening  to  be  avoided.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  of  the  ophthalmia  being  a  feverish  epidemic,  as  wc 
shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  showing. 

'  Physic^il  or  Medical  Topography  of  Old  Cairo.  By  M. 
Jlenati.'  This  memoir  is  written  with  singular  elegance  and 
spirit ;  but  it  contains  little  that  is  new,  or  that  can  be  con- 
veniently selected.  Cairo  is  situated  in  a  salubrious  spot, 
and  would  be  highly  populous,  were  not  the  numbers  greatly 
lessened  by  the  plague,  the  small-pox,  and  the  nckets. 
This  last  disease  is  a  singular  one,  when  every  circumstance 
is  considered  ;  for  few  traces  exist  of  its  effects  on  adults. 
It  comes  on  at  about  two  years  of  age — and  so  long  the  mo- 
ther usually  suckles — and  appears  to  be  soon  fatal.  The 
Egyptians  in  general  are  temperate :  smoking  is  their  only 
excess.  M.  Renati  attributes  the  ophthalmia  also  to  the 
dust;  but  recommends,  as  a  preservative,  lying  with  tlie 
jiead  warm, 

*  Notes  on  the  Diseases  prevalent  in  Frimaire,  An  VII,  col- 
lected in  the  Military  Hospital  of  Old  Cairo.  By  M. 
iJarbes.*  The  diseases  seemed  to  arise  from  the  fogs,  and 
tlic  great  difference  of  temperature  between  the  days  and 
nights.  They  were  chiefly  colds,  dysenteries,  and  fevers. 
la  the  dysenteries,  a  blister  to  the  2U>domen  was  found  of 
great  service. 

^  Fragments  of  a  Collection  of  Medical  Observations  made 
in  the  Army  of  the  East.  By  M.  Desgennettes.'  These  firag- 
mcnts  chiefly  relate  to  the  appearance  and  progress  of  the 
i>lagiic.  Here^  at  least,  Bonaparte  acted  with  profurie^; 
wd  ^1.  Di^ennettes  records  a  hiiitory  of  his  coi^duct^  but 
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this  circumstance  ^\-as  prior  to  the  campaign  of  Syria.  When 
it  was  objected  9  that  burning  the  clothes  would  be  expensive, 
he  replied,  *  I  am  come  here  to  fix  the  attention,  and  carry 
back  the  interests, ""of  EurtJpe  to  the  centre  of  the  old  xvorld, 
and  not  to  collect  riches.'  Some  remarks  on  the  appearance 
and  progress  of  the  dysentery,  and  other  complaints,  are  sub- 
joined. 

*  The  Answer  of  the  supreme  Divan  of  Cairo  to  M.  Des* 
gennettew,'  who  communicated  some  remarks  oq  the  naturo 
and  treatment  of  the  small-po5c,  is  curious.  \  It  is  in  a  strain 
of  grateful  acknowledgement  and  eastern  hyperbole.  *  The 
people  offer  munerous  prayers,  in  gratitude  for  your  kind- 
ness: they  praise  and  value,  with  justice,  the  extent  of  the 
service  you  have  done  them  :  they  acknowledge  that  pro- 
found learning,  the  most  enlightened  science,  and  excel- 
lent views  in  uxe  art  of  heaJing,  belong  to  the  French  alone, 
A  proof  of  this  is  your  work.' — The  *  people^  had  unfortu- 
nately not  heard  a  word  on  the  subject;  and,  if  they  had, 
would  have  received  it  with  the  most  listless  apathy; 
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FRANCE. 

Natcveau  Diciioimaire  d^Histoirc  Naturdle^  SCc.     A  nev 
Dictionary  of  Natural  History  ^  applied  to  the  ArtSj  cUefy  to 
Agriadture  and  to  rural  am  dmnestic  (Ecommf.    In  doaiU 
twenty  Volumes^  large  8vo.     Adorned  with  Plaies.    Paris. 
Deterville.'^We  mean  at  present  •nly  to  announce  this 
dictionarvi  of  which,  in  fact,  we  have  seen  only  the  first 
Ihraison^  consisting  of  three  volumes,  which  comes  down 
to   Clieoal.    It  is  a  work  of  the   first   importance,  and 
designed  a's  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  natural  history. 
The  M-^ork  of  Valmont  de  Bomere,  even  in  his  latest  edi- 
tions, is  imperfect,  and  does  not  contain  the  application  of 
natural  history  either  to  tHe  arts  or  to  agriculture.    In  this 
new  dictionary,  it  is  observed  that  readers  of  every  age  and 
class  will  find  suitable  information ;  and  at  the  end  will  be 
given  generic  characters  of  every  branch  of  natural  history, 
illustrated  by  a  suitable  number  of  plates.     The  number  of 
volumes  cannot  yet  be  exactly  ascertained.    It  will  eonsist 
of  not  less  than  twenty  volumes,  as  it  is  determined  not  to 
mutilate  any  subject  by  contracting  it ;  and  it  will  be  pub- 
lished in  livrdisofis  of  three  volumes  every  three  months. 
Considerable  advantages  are  offered  to  subscribers.     We 
have  only  to  add  the  names  of  the  chief  authors ;  which  we 
shall  do,  by  observing,  that  it  had  the  assistance  of  Sonnini 
and  Virey,  in  what  relates  to  man,  Quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
cetacea  ;  of  Parmentier,  Huzard,  and  Sonnini, on  the  veteri- 
nary art  and  domestic  ceconomy }  of  Bosch  for  fish,  rep- 
tiles, molusca,  and  worms;  of  Olivier  and  Latreille  for  in- 
sects; of  Chaptal,  Cels  and  Parmentier,  Thomos,  Dutour 
and  Bosch,  for  botany,  with  its  application  to  the  arts,  to 
agriculture,  gardening,  rural  and  domestic  ceconomy ;  to 
Chaptal  and  ratrin  for  mineralogy,  geology,  meteorology > 
and  natural  philosophy. 
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Des  Vigitaux  Jt€smeuxy  8fc.  On  resinous  Vegetabkst^ 
haih  indigenous  and  exotic;  or  a  complete  Description  of  Treei 
and  Shrubs f  which  produce  Resins^  wkh  the  Processes  for  ex- 
tracting theyn,  a  particular  Indication  of  their  Properties  and 
Uses  in  Medicine^  Pharmacy y  the  Feterinartf  Art,  Paintings 
&>♦  By  F.  S.  Duplessy.  Four  Volumes.  8w.  Paris. — 
This  ample  title-page  explains  sufficiently  the  object  of  the 
author,  who  seems  to  have  collected  all  that  is  at  present 
known  on  the  subject,  and  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  a 
very  difiiise  wordy  illustration.  The  first  part  compromises 
a  description  of  the  plants  which  produce  camphor,  and 
the  history  of  all  the  vegetables  which  contain  this  peculiar 
substance;  among  which  are  hyssop  and  rosemary.  The 
mode  of  preparing  and  preserving  it  is  next  added,  with  its 
medicinal  and  oeconomic  uses.  Camphor,  however,  is 
scarcely  a  resin. 

The  second  part  embraces  the  turpentine  trees,  including 
the  ba)m  of  Guiana;  and  the  third,  the  aromatic  and  the 
poisonous  plants,  including  the  styrax,  tlie  liquid  amber, 
the  benzoin;  but  more  particularly  the  medicinal  resins. 
The  last  part  contains  the  plants  from  which  indigo,  var- 
nish, elastic  §um,  and  those  plants  which  afford  the  resinous 
Jiiice,  useful  m  painting,  dying,  and  the  other  arts.  To  this 
is  joined  a  list  ot  synonyms,  the  common  terms  in  seven  Ian* 
guages,  cidtivation,  &c.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  me- 
moir, by  Juauche,  on  the  nwdus  operandi  of  resins  on  the 
animal  ceconomy. 

R^cueil  de  Lettres  de  la  Familk  de  Salomon  Gesner.  Cot^ 
lection  of  Letters  of  the  Family  of  Solomon  Gesner.  2  Vols. 
8w. — An  English  version  of  the  works  of  Gesner  has  been 
some  time  in  our  hands;  but  we  cannot  delay  noticing 
the  present  pubUcation*  These  letters  were  first  published 
in  German,  but  wer^  not  originally  written  for  the  press. 
They  consist  of  famiUar  conversations  between  a  father  and 
a  son,  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  studies  neces- 
sary for  those  who  cultivate  them,  particularly  painters.  In 
these  letters,  Gesner  appears  the  artist,  the  man,  the  father, 
and  the  friend ;  and  this  circumstance  has  induced  the  edi- 
tor to  introdute  letters  from  other  parta  of  the  family. 
Gesner  has  left  a  great  number  of  designs,  of  studies  from 
nature^  of  compositions  of  different  kinds,  more  or  less 
finished}  \thich  form,  with  the  choice  of  his  best  pictures, 
a  collection  which  his  family  value  as  the  most  precious 
portion  of  their  inheritance.  It  is,  however,  determined  to 
fengrave  the  wlrole  compilation ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
two  last  volumes  of  the  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Gesner, in  4to.  will  be  published,  on  which  he  was  employed 
for  the  two  last  ytars  of  his  life.    His  family  possess  also 
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many  designs,  destined  by  himself  to  form  the  plates  and 
vignettes,  with  which  he  meaned  to  adorn  them.  These  de* 
s^jns  will  be  engraved,  without  any  alteration,  by  able  ar- 
tists ;  and  those  still  wanting  to  complete  the  work  will  be  ex- 
ecuted by  his  son,  now  in  this  country,  in  concert  with  the 
best  engravers.  The  conditions  for  the  subscription  will 
soon  be  published.  The  letters  are  followed  by  a  list  of 
Gesner^s  pictures,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  engravings  in  aqua 
fortis, 

Coiirs  pratique  de  Commerce y  He.  A  practical  Course  of 
Commerce,  for  the  Use  of  FannerSy  ArtificerSy  and  Mer- 
chants; or  the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  the  elementary 
Operations  of  Commerce  or  Circulation,  as  an  Introduction  to 
a  Course  of  bayiking  Operations:  hy  J,  Neveu.  2  Vols.  Svo, 
—If  France  be  not  a  commercial  nation,  neither  the  present 
authors,  nor  the  chief  consul,  are  in  fault.  They  talk  learn- 
edly on  it:  but  a  single  quotation,  from  M .  Taleyrand, 
shows  the  baseless  fabric  of  their  vision.  Ilfaut  de  CargeiU 
--^beaucoup  d^argent  i^viaisy  helas  I  tl  riy  en  a  point*  Our 
author  has  already  published  a  work  on  Banking,  which  we 
have  not  seen.  The  present  volumes  are  not  very  interesting 
or  useful.  After  a  definition  of  commerce  in  general,  and  its 
various  branches — lemarks  on  papers  of  -credit  and  the  ba- 
lance of  commerce,  followed  by  historical  considerations  on 
the  commerce  of  nations,  [larticulariy  that  of  France,  and  on 
public  or  national  finances — ^he  gives  a  general  and  historic 
introduction  to  the  mathepiatics,  and  explains  the  chrono- 
»  logic  terms  of  cycles,  epactSy  S(c.  not  forgettmg  Sutulav  letters. 
t^ome  useful  tables,  with  an  approximating  *  Price  Ciurrent,' 
arc  subjoined.  In  the  second  volume,  be  adds  an  account  of 
the  diflherent  natural  productions,  either  in  their  unformed 
or  manufactured  state,  with  an  historic  essay  on  agricul- 
ture and  gardening,  as  an  equipoise  perhaps  to  the  epacts. 
The  .volume  concludes  with  a  tarif  of  prices  current  at 
Paris. 

Journal  d*un  Voyage  en  Allemagney  &V.  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Germany y  in  the  Tear  1773,  bf/G.  A.  If.  Guibert, 
Author  of  a geneial  Essay  on  Tdctks :  a  posiununis  Work 
published  by  his  Widow y  and  preceded  by  an  historical  Account 
of  the  Life  of  the  Author  y  by  F.  E.  Toulonge<m.  2  Vols.  8vo, 
Paris. — ^\Ve  had  intended  to  have  followed  our  author  at 
some  length,  and  to  have  made  some  extensive  extracts  from 
his  accounts  of  Frederic  and  Joseph  II;  but  the  want  of  room, 

.and  the  remark  that  we  necessarily  offered  of  the  portraits 
being  tinged  with  a  little  prejudice  and  disappointment,  pre- 

. vented  our  extending  the  article,  as  we  designed:  yet  of 
Joseph  little  is  truly  known,  but  that  he  meaned  wefl,  was 
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enterprising,  and  unfortunate.     Let  us,  however,  speak  of 
the  author,  from  the  *  Notice  HisioriqueJ* 

*  There  are  fewr  \vho  knew  M.  Guibert,  but  must  recollect 
his  wit,  his  vivacity,  and  his  talents.  The  E^say  on  military 
Tactics  is  a  master-piece  of  judgement,  of  information,  and 
experience.  He  promised  every-thing:  but  a  premature, 
death  put  an  end  to  the  sanguine  eKpectations  of  his  friends. 
Those  acquainted  with  him  will  be  grateful  to  the  biogra* 
pher,  for  having  preserved  tlie  portrait,  in  which  we  per- 
ceive no  artful  glare,  no  meretricious  colouring :  those  who 
have  only  seen  him  iu  his  works,  will  be  pleased  with  a 
nearer  view  of  the  man  himself. 

'  His  Travels  are  fragments  only,  thro wn  together  at^beend 
of  the  day,  while  the  autlior  was  waiting  for  a  moment  of  morq 
leisure,  to  put  the  last  hand  to  tliese  animated  sketches^  «nd  ffive 
the  finishing,  which  haste  would  not  at  first  permit.  Tbu'ty 
3^ears  have  now  elapsed :  but,  during  his  life,  this  leisure  was 
still  wanting:  yet,  the  justness  of  the  remarks,  the  profound 
knowledi^e  displayed  in  military  afiadrs,  the  spirited  pictures 
drawn  of  monarchs  then  alive,  whom,  from  bis  rank  and  hid 
reputation,  he  had  the  honour  of  observing  at  no  great  di- 
stance, render  these  fragments  truly  interesting.  They  ap- 
pear, as  they  were  written,  in  the  style  of  a  journal,  with 
those  little  negligences  which  characterise  the  soldier  and  the 
philosopher,  traveling  for  instruction.  He  stopf5  only  when 
striking  objects  present  themselves,  when  useful  facts,  or 
important  matters,  offer.  He  speaks,  for  example,  particul 
larly  of  the  miUtary  establisliments  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire; runs  over,  with  enthusiasm,  the  scene  of  the  seven 
years'  war.  He  particularly  rests,  to  notice  die  Prnssiah 
army  ;  and  talks,  with  freedom,  of  what  concerns  its  gene- 
ral and  monarch— the  great  Frederic.  He  then  traces  the 
chief  traits  of  tlic  miUtarj'^  organisation  of  former  times,  and 
of  the  Croatians,  those  descendents  of  the  ancient  Daci, 
once  so  formidable  to  Rome.' — We  mean  not,  by  this  short 
account,  to  preclude  Ourselves  firom  the  privilege  of  again 
noticing  this  volume,  and  extracting  some  livefy  passages. 
We  must  however  add,  that  a  little  personal  piqiic  seenis  to 
have  guided  the  pen,  in  tracing  the  character  pf  Frederick 
who,  if  not  a  Solomon,  was  at  least  an  extraordinary  man, 
M.  Guibert,  however,  paints  him,  as  a  man  without  prin- 
ciple, without  character,  without  sensibility;  and  even  de- 
nies that  he  was  a  great  general.  This  description  is,  never- 
theless, professedly  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  Quintus  Ju- 
lius (M.  Guiscard)  and  the  abb6  Battiani:  but  they  betray  soria6 
little  partiality,  perhaps  from  disappointment.  The  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Tactics,  a  wori>  of  po  vulgar  credit,  was  r6» 
(eived  as  a  common  strangev ;  a&d|  at  tke  review  in  SUosij^ 
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the  Idiig  affected  to  talk  to  him  only  of  his  tragedy  of  Ihe 
^  Constable.' 

Lettres  de  Pactaudi,  Kc.  The  Letters  of  Paciaudi  to  Count 
Cayhts :  with  an  Appendix ^  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
of  the  ItaHan  Antiquary,  piMished  by  A,  Seryes,  8w.  Paris. 
—We  notice  the  letters  of  Paciaudi,  as  suitable  companions 
for  those  of  the  abb6  Barthelemy,  which  we  lately  reviewed, 
though  we  tliink  these  before  us  much  more  interesting.  Thfc 
Studies  of  both  antiquaries  are  the  same,  the  manner  of  writing 
ttmilar,  and  the  objects  not  very  difi'erent.  Paciaudi  may  eveo 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Collection  of  An- 
tiquitioBy  published  by  the  count;  for  these  letters  shotr 
that  he  furnished  a  great  part  of  the  materials  of  count 
Caylusfs  work.  Independently  of  this  merit,  the  general 
teader  will  find  bis  curiosity  gratified  by  confidential  infor- 
mation, and  by  the  historic  and  literary  details  which  these 
letters  contain. 

(Euvre$  compUttes  de  Friretj  Kc,  Complete  Works  of  Fri^ 
ret.  Secretary  of  t/u:  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Let* 
tres.  With  a  Plan  of  the  Battle  qf  Thynibnea.  JO  V^ds, 
\2mo. — This  complete  edition  of  many  valuable  disserta- 
tions,  abready  published  in  the  successive^  volumes  of  die 
Academy,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  philological  reader. 
The  author's  character,  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  works, 
are  sufficiently  known ;  and  we  nee^i  only  add  the  copy  of 
the  titles  of  the  essays,  These  are,  1,  The  Eloges,  wntten 
by  the  secretary ;  2.  General  Observations  on  ancient  His- 
tory (  3.  Historical  Inquiries  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
4.  Historic  Inquiries  on  the  ancient  Nations  of  Asia;  5.  On 
the  Language  of  the  Chinese ;  6,  Examination  of  the  Disco^ 
▼eries  of  the  Ancients  in  Arts  and  Sciences;  T*  ReKgion  of 
the  ancient  Nations;  Mythology,  or  the  Rehgion  of  the 
Greeks;  Religion  of  the  ancient  European  Nations;  8.  A 
critical  Examination  of  the  Apologists  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion; 9.  Letters  of  Thrasybulus  to  Leucippe, 

n Esprit,  He.  Genius;  a  postunwus  Wori,  byU.dela 
fietmnieUe.  \2vw.  Paris, — ^The  title  of  the  volume  is  not 
unsuitable  to  the  name  of  the  author.  It  indeed  resembles 
bis  other  works,  and  is  lively,  but  superficial.  The  attacks 
of  Voltaire  raised  Beaumelle  to  the  honour  of  being  ex*' 
tensively  known:  but,  to  be  attacked  by  that  sultan  who 
'  bore  no  brother  near  his  tlirone/  will  now  convoy  no  dis- 
grace, 

Ifotica  s^r  la  Vie  ei  les  Ouvrofes  du  General  d^Aram^  tfc. 
^n  Account  of  the  Life  ^d  WfUings  of  General  d^Arcon:  ty 
J&iro4  ChafTMif    lime.    P^ria«^Tbe  life  of  general  d'Ar- 
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t»vk  must  be  interestiog^  not  from  his  more  active  exertiomi 
bis  cocqnestSp  or  his  manceuvres.  He  planned  in  silence; 
and  much  of  the  success  of  the  French,  in  the  first  cam-^ 
paigns,  was  said  to  be  owin^  to  his  arrangements.  He  wa4 
the  contriver  of  the  floating  oatteries  ivhicn  attacked  GibraU 
tar,  and  loudly  complainea  of  the  precipitation  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  hurried  them  into  action  before  they  were^omplete. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  the  plans ;  and,  had  all  his  contri<» 
vances  been  effectually  executed,  they  would ,  we  think, 
have  escaped  dcstmction.  The  various  communications 
which  the  author  has  received  from  d'Arcon*s  most  intimate 
friends,  fully  authenticate  the  account  here  given, 

GERMANY, 

Synopsis  Methodica  Fungorum^  He.  Methodic  Synopsis  tf 
Fungi^  containing  an  Enumeraium  of  all  t/ie  Species  hitherto 
discovered;  with  short  Descriptions,  the  Synonyms ,  and  select 
Observations,  ByD.C.Persoon,  Parts  I  and  I  I.  Svo.  Gcettin- 
gen.^^The  class  cryptogamia  was  little  attended  to,  till  within 
these  few  years ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  see  a  work  so . 
extensive  and  accurate,  on  this  neglected  subject,  as  thii 
present.  We  formerly  noticed  the  author*s  *  Tentamea 
l)ispositionis  Methodical,'  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
volume.  The  knowledge  of  the  cryptogamic  plants,  it  has 
been  said,  is  alone  sufficient  to  employ  the  whole  life  of  a 
botanist;  and  the  present  work  shows  that  one  division  of 
that  class  only,  the  fungi,  contains,  in  reality,  more  species, 
than  all  the  cryptogamia^  hitherto  discovered. 

The  species,  noticed  in  the  present  work,  amount  to 
1526,  observed  only  in  Germany,  England,  and  France. 
The  mushrooms  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  America,  the 
Cape,  and  Australasia,  are  scarcely  known.  The  author 
has  admitted  only  the  species  which  he  has  himself  observed, 
or  of  which  he  was  able  to  procure  exact  and  authentic 
figures  and  descriptions.  He  has  even  omitted  some,  re- 
specting which  he  expects  to  receive  more  accurate  accounts. 
The  introduction  is  on  the  principles  of  the  mythologic  phi- 
losophy, and  is  followed  by  a  nomenclature  of  the  classes, 
orders,  and  species. — We  regret  that  the  work  is  not  con- 
cluded by  a  general  table  of  the  nam«s  of  the  species  and 
synonyms,  with  a  list  of  the  doubtful  species  omitted.  * 

Wildenows  und  J.  J.  Bernhards  zwci  Botanische  Abhandbm- 
geUj  Kc.  Two  botanical  Memoirs  on  some  rare  Species  of 
Fern,  on  the  Asplenium,  and  some  analogous  Species:  hy 
MM.  WHdermo  and  Bemhard,  Svo.  Erfurt.  —  M.  Wilde- 
now,  who  is  now  publishing  a  new  and  very  complete  edi- 
tipD  of  limuBUs^s  Vejgctabk  System,  communicated  to  the 
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Acadcany  of  Sciences,  at  Mentz,  a  memoir,  containing^  some 
general  obscrvatiwis  on  the  cryptogamiae,  and  on  the  delini« 
tion  of  this  clas;^  He  otfers  a  new  arrangement,  which,  for 
reasons  just  alleged,  we  cannot  enkirgeon,  or  on  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  dilTer  from  Linnaeus* 

In  the  3CCond  memoir,  M.  fier nhard  examines  some  ferns, 
which  Ke  obtained  from  the  herbarium  of  Forster,  by  means 
of  M.  Sprcngel.  He  defines  the  species  of  asplenium,  from 
the  envelopes  opening  on  one  side  only ;  and  this  character 
leads  him  to  consider  the  blechnum,  the  woodwardia,  pteris, 
lonchitis,  and  darea,  as  varieties  alone*  He  admits  a  new 
species,  which  he  calls  gyranopteris,  wliich  is  distinguished 
from  the  aspleiiium,  by  a  total  want  of  envelopes.  M. 
Swartz,  however,  considers  tlus  species,  as  a  true  hemio- 
nitis. 

Dissert  at  iones  Academicie^  habitre  Upsali/e,  SCc,  3  Fols, 
Sro.  GcKttingen.  —  The  third  volume,  which  we  have 
just  received,  reminds  us  of  our  omission  of  the  former. 
Tliey  were  originally  published  at  Upsal:  but  the  edition 
was  sold,  as  soon  almost  as  it  appeared:  the  present  is  under 
tlie  direction  of  M.  Persoon.  The  dissertations  in  the  two 
first  volumes  are  almost'  exclusively  botanic  ;  the  third  is 
on  subjix:ts  of  zoology,  ichthyology,  ornithologv,  and  ento- 
mology. The  last  subject  is  the  principal ;  and  fills  fifteen 
essays,  nine  of  which  relate  to  the  insects  of  Sweden,  the 
others  to  some  new  species. 

The  first  dissertation  is  ichthyologic,  on  the  mureena 
and  ophicto,  accompanied  by  two  plates,  engraved  by 
Ahl.  The  nine  following  essays  are  on  Swedish  insects, 
divided  into  nine  sections.  The  number  is  sixty-six :  but, 
in  this  place,  we  cannot  even  copy  the  names.  The  six  en- 
suing dissertations  are  entitled  —  *  Novae  Insectornm  Spe- 
cies,* divided  into  six  sections:  yet,  to  mention  each  of  these, 
would  be  also  to  exceed  our  limits.  The  plates  are  not 
coloured ;  but  are  so  carefully  engraved,  as  to  render  co- 
louring less  necessary.  We  may  just  remark,  in  this  place, 
that  the  author*s  *  Prodromus  Plantarum  Capensium,*  in  oc* 
tavo,  is  lately  concluded,  published  at  Copenhagen;  and  that 
the  second  decad  of  the  *  Iconos  Plantarum  Japonicarum* 
has  appeared  at  Upsal. 

Aufausgriinde  der  Naturlchr^j  Kc.  Principles  of  N^tur 
Tol  Philosopfij/ :  by  J,  T.  Maier.  Svo,  Goettingen. — ^While 
we  so  greatly  want  jin  elementary  system  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, connected  equally  with  physical  and  mechanic  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  present  work,  wWh> 
with  some  imperfections,  combmes  coosiderablc  i^efit^    It 
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IS,  ia  reality,  rather  che^Bical  than  strictly  philosophic — • 
for  we  find  little  notice  of  the  mechanic  powers,  or  of  op- 
tics. Physical  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  axe  designedly  omitted,  as  they  are  to  form  a  part 
of  a  future  work.  In  the  introduction,  the  author  speaks  ai 
the  atomic  and  dynamic  systems ;  in  other  words,  of  the  sy- 
stems of  Newton  and  of  Kant.  He  leans  to  the  former, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  its  difficulties ;  and, 
in  general,  the  work  merits  our  commendation,  for  its  clears 
ness  and  precision.  We  would  particularly  recommend  what 
relates  to  the  theory  of  sound,  to  electricity,  chemistry,  and 
Galvanism. 

yam  Galvanismus,  Xc.  On  Galvanism;  and  its  Use  m 
Medicine;  with  four  Plates:  by  F.  L.  Augustin,  8w.  Ber- 
lin.— The  idea  of  coUectbig  whatever  relates  to  the  medical 
use  of  Galvanism  merits  our  applause.  The  author  begins 
with  an  explanation  of  the  diflerent  opinions  respecting  the 
effects  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  and  points  out  the  diseases  in 
which  it  has  been  considered  as  useful.  These  are  asph]rxia, 
palsy,  nervous  diseases  from  a  direct  astheny,  wealoiess  of 
sight  and  cataracts,  deafness,  loss  of  voice,  chronic  rheu- 
matisms, tumours  without  inflammation,  asthenic  inflamma^ 
lions,  pains  in  the  teeth,  dropsy,  &c.  The  author  requests 
physicians  to  communicate  to  him  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience. 

ffatidbuch  zur  Kanntnij;  und  Ileilung  innerer  Krankheiten^ 
Kc.  A  Manual  respecting  the  Knorwledge  aiid  Treatment  of 
the  internal  Diseases  of  the  human  Body:  by  J.  C.  Starke. 
2  Vols,  8w.  lena.  —  The  first  volume,  respecting  the 
acute  diseases,  was  published  some  time  since.  The  author, 
whose  long  experience  «ind  extensive  knowledge  have  ren«- 
dered  his  former  works  truly  valuable,  collected  in  that  vo- 
lume an  excellent  stock  of  instruction  for  students  and  prac- 
titioners. It  was  received  with  great  respect;  and  the  pre- 
sent, on  chronic  diseases,  is  not  less  valuable.  The  princi- 
pal subjects  are  coUc,  gravel,  rheumatism,  catalepsy,  me- 
lancholy, epilepsy,  spasm,  phthisis,  &c. 

He  promises  us  a  very  simple  and  successful  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy, which  he  considers  as  hereditary,  and  chiefly  from  tlie 
constitution  of  the  father.  In  the  croup,  he  finds  very  good 
effects  iVom  the  ledum  palustre.  In  phthisis,  he  pre^,rs  the 
me^ereon  bark  to  cauteries;  and  gives  the  lichen  Islandicus 
to  six  or  seven  ounces  daily. 

Bevnurkimgen  aufeiner  Beise  durch  einem  theil  SchwedenSj 
He.  Observations  made  in  a  Journey  thr&ugh  Part  tf 
Sweden.    By  */•  G.  Eck,  the  younger.    Svo.    Leipsic— 
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The  avthor,  son  of  the  celebnMd  Eck  of  Leipsic,  {llibKsheft 
in  this  volume  some  intereBting  obeenratiom  on  one  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Sweden.  Scania  is  hitherto  little 
known  ;  and  our  author  has  ^iven  us  very  useful  informal 
lion,  88  he  has  examined  it  with  attention^  in  many  difl^^rent 
views. 

Tills  province,  which  may  be  styled  the  granary  of 
Sweden,  has  near  ninety  square  miles  ot  suHkce.  It  contains 
nine  cities,  and  its  ponuktion  amounts  to  219,830.  The 
dimate  is  milder  than  tne  rest  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  inhalU* 
lants  are  represented  as  le^s  active  than  the  Germans. 

Lund,  one  of  the  principal  cities,  was  ceded  to  Sweden  lA 
I65d ;  and,  ten  years  after^vards,  an  academy  was  esta- 
blished in  it.  In  tlie  library,  is  a  very  valuable  manuscript 
<^  Virgil,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century^  written  on 
parchment,  with  the  initial  letters  beautifully  illuminated ; 
and,  among  other  curiosities,  is  one  half  of  the  head  of  Des- 
cartes.^-May  the  librarians  be  one  half  as  learned  and  inge- 
Bious  I — The  appointments  of  the  professors  are  paid  in  corn, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  tons  to  each.  Many  of 
them  enjoy  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  are  served  by  cu- 
rates, so  that  they  live  in  an  honourable  retirement.  Within 
these  ten  years,  the  critical  philosophy  has  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  Swedes ;  and  it  is  taught  publicly  at 
Lund  and  Upsal :  this  is  the  system  of  Kant.  The  study 
of  national  antiquities  begins  to  spread,  as  well  as  that  of 
mineralogy  and  natural  history.  The  anti-phlogistic  system 
6f  Lcivoisier  has  many  partisans. 

The  city  of  Malmoe,  one  of  the  richest  in  Sweden,  pos- 
tresses  a  considerable  share  of  commerce.  It  contains  8000 
inhabitants,  and  some  manufactories.  The  city  of  Lands* 
kron  is  of  little  consequence,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  government  to  support  its  twde,  and  excite  its  industry. 
The  isle  of  Hween  wiis  given  to  Tycho  Brahe  by  t]>e  king  of 
l)enmark,  and  was  the  spot  on  which  his  observations  were 
made. 

M.  Eck  proceeds  from  Scania  to  Helsingeur,  in  Zealand, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sweden.  It  contains  5000  in- 
habitants, two  sugar-refineries,  and  a  -manufactory  of  arms, 
which  furnishes  tlie  whole  Danish  army.  At  ik)  great  <ii- 
siance  from  this  city,  is  a  beautiful  royal  villa  of  Marienlust, 
which  has  been  so  well  described  and  represented  by 
Hirschfelt,  in  his  *  Tlieory  of  the  Art  of  Gardens.'  Tlie 
work  concludes  with  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  languages,  their  origin,  their  distinguishing  cha» 
tacters,  and  their  analogy  with  the  German, 
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Skmmlung  versckieiener  Schriften  uher  ScUetchem  Gt$^ 
f^kkhi^f  He.  A  Colkttwn  ofd^erent  Memoirs  rdaiive  t0  ike 
History  and  Consiitutim  of  Silesia,  By  F.  G.  Pactali  8m. 
Breabw,— This  author  published  a  history  of  SiWsia  in  1190, 
which  was  very  favouraDly  received.  It  comprehended  tha 
period  from  the  year  1163  to  1740.  The  present  work, 
though  with  a  diflerent  title^  is  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
^ud  brings  the  history  down  to  1786.  Many  of  the  oiemdirs 
bave,  howev^,  been  {Nreviously  publised,'  though  tliey  now 
appear  in  a  more  correct  and  a  more  enlarged  form;  wUck 
renders  them  more  generally  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  memoirs  treats  of  the  invasion  of  Si* 
lesia  by  the  Moguls.  The  author  endeavours  to  show, 
that  at  this  time  these  Tartars,  who  were  esiablUh^  be- 
tween  the  Alsace  mountains  and  Cliina,  carried  off  many  of 
the  Silesians,  by  whom  the  Siberian  mines  were  explorecl. 

The  second  memoir  treats  of  the  re-union  of  Silesia  to 
Bohemia^  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Silesia  was  onc9 
united  with  Poland ;  but  the  Poles  not  liking  the  Silestao 
princes,  this  latter  country,  by  the  mediation  of  the  iwpe* 
rial  court,  was  separated,  and  joined  to  Bohemia. 

The  third  memoir  contains  an  abstract  of  tha  history  off 
the  Silesian  bishops  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  life  of  Joha  II.» 
duke  of  Sagan  and  Glogau,  who  sold  bis  duchy  to  Ernest^ 
elector  of  Saxony* 

The  fifth  memoir  is  of  more  genehd  interest,  comprisiegy 
'  Fragments  of  the  physical  Geography  of  Silesia.*  By  long  oo* 
servation,  it  appears,  that,  in  Breslaw,  there  are  twahuinlfed 
clear  fair  days  m  the  year,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cloudy,  or  rainy.  The  famous  mountain  Schneekoppe  is  4949 
Paris  feet  in  height.  The  Schnecberg  (snowy  mountain), 
in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is  4500 ;  and  the  great  Rheel,  4661 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  left  of  the 
Oder  is  the  most  fertile.  Its  extent  is  six  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles;  and  the  population  amounts  to  l,8OQ,0O0v 
having  increased,  since  it  has  been  under  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, one  third.  The  last  memoir  is  on  the  history  of 
taking  the  oath  in  Silesia ;  the  first  instance  of  wliich  was 
in  1.527,  in  favour  of  John  of  Luxembourg^  king  of  Bo- 
hen^ia. 

Geschichte  der  Preiissischen  Staaten^  Kc.  History  of  tlie 
•Prussian  States,  previous  to  their  rc-union  or  Monarchj/.  By 
J.  F.  Reitemcier.  Vol.  I.  Frankfort. — The  Prussian  mo- 
narchs  sprang  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Hoenzolkrn ;  and  it  was  pleasantly  said,  ^  voUi  un  cadet  qui 
a/aitune/ortimeJ*  The  history  of  obscure  states,  united 
by  artifice,  violence,  and  every  disgraceful  omui,  cannot  be 
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very  interesting.    The  author  rakes  in  the  rubbish  of  anti- 

JuitV)  for  some  years  previous  to  die  eighth  century, 
own  to  1150  ana  1520.  Would  our  readers  follow  him  ? 
No !  No !  No ! — ^The  Noes  have  it ;  but  he  will  not  lose  his 
reward. 

SWEDEN. 

Beitnege  ztir  Beschreibung  von  Sainte  Croir.  Memoirs,  ia 
assist  a  Description  of  Ste,  Croix y  accompanied  with  a  Glance 
at  the  adjacent  IslandSj  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  Tortola^  Sfc. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  J.  P.  Oxholm.  With  two 
Charts  of  Ste.  Croix  and  St.  John.  Svo.  Copenhagen. — ^The 
original  appeared  in  1794,  but  extended  a  little  way  only 
beyond  its  original  limits.  We  find,  in  the  beginning,  no- 
thing that  is  not  common  to  the  other  tropical  islands,  unless 
it  be  an  exception,  that  the  slaves  are  usually  well  treated. 
They  are  lively,  ingenious,  and  excel  in  various  works  of 
litility  and  art :  the  females  are  represented  as  superior  in 
needle- work:  In  a  fertile  year,  1788,  Ste.  Croix  produced 
24,000  barrels  of  sujrar.  In  1791  there  were  nearly  two  mil- 
Kons  of  white  inhabitants,  926  free  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
25,540  slaves.  The  population,  on  the  whole,  amounted  to 
24,418.  The  city  ot  Christianstadt  contained  664  houses, 
and  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  situate  in  latitude  17^  49'  26" 
north,  and  in  longitude  64**  49'  26"^  west  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  seven  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  wide.  One  plan 
tation,  well  stocked,  contains  about  50,000  square  dk — 
about  1500  *  paces*  long  and  1000  wide.  If  the  pace  be  of 
three  feet,  it  will  be  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  long,  and4it- 
tle  more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  plain  part  of  the  island 
is  most  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  The  heat  is  excessive.  A 
catalogue  of  the  plants  is  subjoined.  The  white  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  English. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  are  a  mixture  of  every  na- 
tion and  language.  In  1789  the  number  amounted  to  492 
whites,  160  free  negroes,  and  4614  slaves.  Ih  the  same 
year,  in  St.  John,  there  were  167  whites,  16  free  negroes, 
and  2200  slaves — toul  2383.  The  population  of  Tortola 
amounts  to  1 300  whites  and  about  4350  negroes. 

This  very  accurate  account  of  these  Danish  islands  is  il- 
lustrated with  three  large  and  very  exact  charts.  Two  re- 
late to  Stc.  Croix,  the  other  to  St.  John. 

I  T  A  L  Y. 

Elemefitt  di  Botanica.  Elements  of  Botany ^  by  Dom,  Nth 
cea,  with  many  Plates  introductoryto  a  Knowledge  of  the  Sy- 
stemofLinn^.   8w.   Padua.— -The  author  attempts  to  ex- 
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plain  the  system  of  Linmeus  by  some  well-chosen  examples 
and  drawings  executed  by  himself.  His  object  is  tocxplaifi 
tlie  knowled'^e  of  plants,  and  to  render  the  nomenclature  of 
the  science  tamiliar.  He  aims  not  at  novelty,  but  per^i- 
cuity,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  has  attained' it^ 

Deir  Kpi^rcnnma  Greco  et  deW  Jnaireojitica  Greca.  Oft 
the  Greek  Epigram  atid  the  Greek  Anaa^eontic^  bj/  Count  de 
Vargas,  1  'Zvio,  Sienna. — We  do  not  think  our  author's  defini- 
tion of  the  Greek  epigram,  with  which  the  work  commences, 
perfectly  just.  *  It  is,'  he  remarks,  *  the  expression  of  a  situa- 
tion or  of  an  interesting  idea,  whose  objcxit  is  to  give  instruc* 
tion  or  to  raise  emotion.'  This  definition  may  well  apply  to 
different  kinds  of  poetry,  particularly  the  lyric;  and  we 
should  prefer  the  following — viz.  an  elegant  and  rapid  ex- 
pression of  a  sentiment  occasioned  by  a  livoly  impression. 
This,  however,  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  our  ideas :  it  triiHS 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  meaning,  without  exactly 
meeting  either.  Like  many  other  good  things,  it  must  be 
felt ;  for  it  cannot  be  defined. 

The  author  next  attempts  to  class  epigrams,  and  quotes 
some  of  each  kind,  subjoining  good,  indeed  often  elegant, 
translations.  In  the  first  class,  are  those  simply  expressive 
of  the  subject,  such  as  the  epigrams  of  Alca^us,  and  several 
of  Lucian's.  In  the  second,  those  which  subjoin  a  kind  of 
Application  :  the  exaniples  are,  one  of  Anti pater  on  a  statue 
of  iVlyron,  and  one  of  rosidippus  on  a  similar  subject.  In  the 
third  class,  are  those  that  show  the  object  under  its  true  and 
only  point  of  view,  such  as  that  on  the  Niobe  of  Praxiteles, 
and  of  Simonides  on  a  statue  of  Sophocles.  In  the  fourth 
class,  are  the  epigrams  which  unite  many  different  objects : 
examples,  that  of  Archias  on  a  swallow,  that  of  Pallas  oa 
the  fire  stolen  by  Prometlieus.  « 

In  the  following  and  last  chapter  the  author  explains  the 
history  and  rules  of  the  Greek  epigi-am,  pointing  out  the 
changes  of  the  Anthology,  and  quoting  many  examples  to 
show  the  difference  between  epigrams,  Anacreontics,  and 
moral  sentences. 

The  second  memoir  is  on  Anacreontic  poetry,  and  is  of 
less  importance.  The  count  considers  it  as  of  a  mixed  kind, 
of  which  the  principal  ideas  are  founded  on  hope,  desire,  and 
remembrance.  This  conception  is  too  vague  for  a  classifica- 
tion; and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  follow  that  which  is  found- 
ed on  it.  In  general,  this  is  a  pleasing  work.  The  critical 
observations  arc  ingenious,  ana  the  translations  often  truly 
elegant* 

Meinorie  del  Cavaliere  Roberto  Monrose.  Memoirs  of  the 
Chevalier  Monrose.    8w.    Trieste. — The  author  informs  us 
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that  this  is  not  a  romance,  but  the  adventures  of  an  enlight-* 
oned,  an  honest,  and  ingenious  man.  The  work  is  amusing^ 
and  instructive,  particularly  frqm  the  episodes  intermixed. 
We  shall  select  some  of  the  titles:  1.  the  inconveniences, 

Pleasures,  and  advantages,  of  traveling;  2.  instability  of 
uman  sdfairs  ;  3.  character  and  force  of  ambition  ;  4.  jea- 
lousy without  love;  5.  the  passions  less  violent  in  mature 
age,  but  more  difficult  to  subdue. — The  stj^le  is  free  and 
pure. 

Stuadre  del  Cturre  timano.  Tablets  of  the  human  Heart,  or 
a  GJlection  of  Anecdotes  and  Novels^  both  instructive  and 
amusing.  5  Vols.  8w.  Venice.  —  Tliis  is  a  pleasing  little 
collection,  long  since  begun,  and  now  concluded.  The 
novels  are  taken  from  different  languages,  often  from  the 
English  ;  and  the  volume^  we  think,  might  make  a  pleasing 
school-book. 

Anno  Poetico,  The  Poetic  Year,  or  the  annual  Collection 
of  unpublished  Poems  by  lioing  Authors.  8w.  Venice. — Our 
classification,  in  the  two  last  articles,  we  perceive  to  be 
wrong.  Turin  is  in  France,  ahd  Venice  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria ;  but  these  unnatural  unions  cannot  overturn  na- 
tural boundaries ;  and  the  language  must  furnish  our  apo« 
logy  We  notice  the  present  work,  chiefly  to  offer  an  anti- 
dote to  the  imposition  of  the  title.  By  *  living  authors,*  tJje 
editor  means  those  alive  in  fame,  though  long  since  reaOjf 
dead  j  *  for  the  dead  Uve,  and  will  always  live,  with  poste- 
rity •*  We  consequently  find  pieces  of  Agostuio  Paradisi, 
of  Aurelio  Bertola,  of  Gastone  di  Rezzonico,  and  even  of 
Cina  da  Pistoja,  of  Petrarch,  and  Dante. 

A  similar  apology  must  be  made  for  '  unpublished^  poems, 
since  the  versi.  scioiti  of  abbate  Bettineih,  on  the  tegisla* 
tion  of  Leopold  II.  in  Tuscany  ;  the  beautiful  Ode  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Giobaci,  in  praise  of  Virgil,  printed,  many  year* 
since,  by  Bodoni;  and  the  cantatas  of  Cerati,  cannot  be 
styled  unpublished.  On  the  wholQ^  the  editors  have  given 
fewer  new  pieces  than  in  their  former  publication,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fewer  indifferent  poems.  Some  truly  inedited 
works  are  inserted,  particularly  by  the  chevalier  IppoUto 
Pindemonte,  by  count  Go^zi,  some  versi  scrolti  by  the  abb6 
Mascheroni,  and  some  poems  by  the  naturalist  abb£  Fortis. 
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